
Page 3 - 2nd column, 2nd paragraph: Ford family left Anamosa in 1868 


Page 28 - 2nd paragraph: C.J. Cash that year, not Clifford L. Niles 
Page 28 - photo caption: Charles G. Arthur 


Page 29 - 2nd column, 1st paragraph: the statement that Fawn Creek ran through Anamosa should 
read Division Creek. At some point it became Stallion Creek 


Page 39 - 2nd column, 1st paragraph: Edmund Booth's brick home was built in 1869-70 on S. Ford 
St. Son Thomas Booth's smaller brick home was built in 1873. It was located on the northwest corner of 
First and Booth streets. The Booths exchanged homes after the increase in Tom's family 

Page 77 - 2nd column, 2nd paragraph: Former guard from the prison at Fort Madison 
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A Word on Behalf of Small Towns 

by Bertha Finn 


Someone once said, ‘A small town Is a place where 
everyone knows what everyone else Is doing, but they 
read the newspapers to see who Is getting caught. ” 

To those who have never lived In a small town It may 
suggest boredom, a certain stagnation, a limitation of 
ability, a complacency that results from not caring to 
better oneself, a need of growth and development. 

It Is true that those who live In a small town live with 
gossip, disagreements and complaints over small 
Issues made big. They live without freedom of 
movement to the extent that all of their activities are 
noted, to be spoken of and digested by almost everyone. 
It Is also true that out of the ‘latest’, most likely, a 
helping hand Is extended. 

Those who move to a small town from a city may 
miss the “feeling of the pulse of the city". They may 
notice the loss of anonymity, of freedom of movement 
that Is not questioned. They may note the lowered 
Income, due to a smaller market for their products and 
services. They may miss the great sporting events, as 
either spectator or participant. 

A small community lives without the hustle and 
bustle of city life. There Is an absence of crowding, 
indifferent, efficient. Impatient waves of humanity that 
wash over those in a metropolis. 

The pulse of a small town beats slowly. But within 
this pulse beats the heart of man that may not be 
dlscemable within a city. For with all its possible 
shortcomings, there Is an awareness, perhaps because 
there is time — time to be concerned, time for 
conversations, time to welcome a stranger, time to 
come to know him, time to live, time for a sincere 
appreciation of life Itself. 

The small towns are not. In this day and age. the hick 
towns of the United States. With the modem methods 
of communication and travel, they are ‘In the know’ 
with their city cousins. 

The miracle of birth, of knowing love, hate, success, 
failure or contentment — the art of living, Is not 
confined to a city of millions or a village of 500. No one 
has a priority on this 

The above article was published In THE CEDAR 
RAPIDS GAZETTE in 1962, and was written by this 
writer with Anamosa In mind. I have been taking notes 
for a history of Anamosa for many years. I am not 
surprised that not too many people are Interested In 
spending thousands of hours In researching the past; 
and while many do spend an enormous amount of time 
tracing their family trees, the history of a given place is 
only a sideline for them. 

If, when this history is completed, published and 
read, and It Is enjoyed for only one certain passage, 
chapter, or section, then our efforts will be Justified. It Is 
our hope that it will bring a smile, recall a memory , or 
be read by the young who have not experienced many 
of the events that are contained within, but have an 
Interest In learning of them. 

We are aware that there will be omissions and errors 
in this book and we will regret them as much as the 
reader. Let us make It known at this point, that we 
cannot make an entirely fool-proof compilation. No one 
person, or persons, has lived through the past 150 
years, and were It possible to have those persons on 
hand, they would see things differently, colored by pre- 
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Judice, politics, feelings concerning certain people, or 
the lack of all of these; or in other words, a disinterest. 

Stating this, then, we will take our own compilations 
and those of our contributors, and together, await the 
final result. 

The history of the founding, and subsequent 
development of the city of Anamosa, could be 
duplicated with the history of many other cities and 
towns In Iowa. The ultimate difference Is the names of 
the people, and the names of the places of business. 
This personalization Is what makes It Our History. The 
people who lived and worked here before us, is what it 
Is all about. 

I wish to acknowledge the help, and support, of my 
family during the past 18 years, while writing historical 
articles for the newspapers; and the past three years 
while working on this history book. It could not have 
been THAT entertaining to hear of the history of 
Anamosa digested at every meal and every other 
occasion. Their patience and understanding has been 
of tremendous value. 

The History Book committee, Advertising 
Committee, and the Finance Committee were 
unfaltering In the giving of their time to this cause. The 
Sesquicentennial Committee, while busily engaged In 
their own necessary activities, rendered assistance to 
the preparation of this publication. This was greatly 
appreciated. To the purchasers of the book, where 
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would we be without you? You, too, by your Interest 
have spurred us on. To the many contributors, who 
spent countless hours gathering Information, your 
articles will round out the whole. 

We would like to make It known, for the record, that 
In no way, In anything contained In this publication, 
are we attempting to demean any person or their 
behavior. We are not writing In a condescending 
manner when we note certain actions attributed to a 
given person. Conversely, we write with a great deal of 
affection and esteem to our frontier predecessors, who 
purposely, or unwittingly, performed the tasks, feats or 
accomplishments that we, the followers, are herewith 
relating. Indeed, those with a prophetic eye foresaw 
this. One of them was Edmund Booth, one of our 
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earliest and wisest settlers, who, as editor of the 
ANAMOSA EUREKA, wrote, “Let the various officers 
(of the Old Settlers Association) take hold with a will In 
the making up of this historic record. The generations 
of one hundred, and five hundred years hence, will 
peruse It with amused, yet pleasant, and admiring 
wonder at what will seem to them, the almost 
barbarous means, first employed by our early settlers 
in Inaugurating the process of transforming the wilds of 
the century into what will then be one vast field of 
agriculture, thickly dotted with thriving towns and 
cities with all their Improvements in mechanical 
powers and their perfection in scientific learning and 
moral development’ ' . He wrote this In 1 867 . 



A love of history, and particularly the history of 
Anamosa, has driven Bert Finn to spend most of her 
leisure life for decades researching the people and places 
of this area. 

This was In addition to caring for her husband, Ray, 
and a large family, plus a full-time Job as Clerk of District 
Court in Jones County. She Is also an active member of 
the Anamosa Historical Society. 

For 18 years, Bert was a correspondent for the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, and wrote many articles for various 
newspapers on historic events and places in the 
Anamosa area. Her talent for writing and research was 
invaluable while she spent the past 1 1 months feeding 
her own Information, and that of many others, onto 
computerized disks in preparation for publication of this 
history book. 

"Anamosa 1838-1988 ... A Reminiscence” Is the 
result of that talent, labor and a wry sense of humor. It Is 
not a dry history book, but a lively re-llving of the early 
years of Anamosa, a fitting testimonial to Bert and her 
hometown. 
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The only member of the history book staff who Is not a 
native, or a descendant of a native of Anamosa Is Pat, 
editor of the Anamosa Joumal-Eureka. 

The Idea of having a Sesqulcentennlal history book 
was encouraged by Pat as a method of raising money to 
have all the old issues of Joumal-Eureka microfilmed, 
and having a microfilm reader and copier available for 
researchers now and In the future. The profits from the 
sale of the history book will be used for that purpose; to 
preserve, for the next 150 years, these Invaluable 
records of the weekly happenings In Anamosa and 
Jones County. 

However, the history book project grew and grew, un- 


til it became, In Itself, cm excellent source for present and 
future persons, who are Interested in the history of this 
area, to learn from and to enjoy. 

For the past year-and-a-half, Pat has been more a 
cheerleader than a co-editor. She has pushed, pulled, 
coerced, blackmailed and cajoled people, who really 
didn't have time to get things done, to meet the various 
deadlines for ads, news and pictures. 

Her major contribution as editor was to proof-read the 
final product three times. So. if you find any mistakes, 
It's her fault. Be assured the errors will be corrected In 
time for the Bicentennial History Book to be published 
in 2038. 
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Business 
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Walters 


JoAnn, Business Editor of this Sesqulcentennlal 
history book, has the talent for detail necessary to keep 
all the records straight when dealing with a project the 
size of this book. She recorded and computerized the 
names and addresses of the hundreds of persons who 
ordered the book before It was published and helped 
sell advertising and kept records of all advertisers. 

But her biggest Job is being done while the book Is 


being prepared for printing: Indexing the thousands of 
names in the book to enable future generations to 
research the book for genealogical Information. JoAnn 
was one of the founders of the Jones County 
Genealogical Society. She and JoAnn Wilken, along 
with other society members, have taken on the 
Herculean task. 
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There are over 500 pictures in this history book, 
chosen from literally thousands of photos, submitted by 
hundreds of people. 

Each of these photos had a story to tell. Therefore, 
each needed to be Identified and catalogued. Mildred 
Brown saw the need and filled It in a kind and efficient 
way. She and Bertha Finn even made a midnight trip 
through Riverside Cemetery In search of the correct 


name and date for one picture. 

Mildred Is an artist In her own right and President of 
the Paint 'n Palette club as well as an officer of the 
Anamosa Historical Society. 

Her work on the history book has been a labor of love, 
In memory of her husband. Dr. Gerald F. Brown, a long- 
time Anamosa physician, and to the many other people 
of Anamosa who are now gone, but not forgotten. 



Thank you . . . 


To the many, many people who contributed their time 
and talents to turning this book from a dream to a reali- 
ty- 

To Connie McKean, who took photos for ads and 
some news photos: to D. Thomas Benson, for 
developing pictures for ads and some news photos; to 
Eldon J. Meeks for reproducing photos from old 
newspapers; to members of the Jones County 
Genealogical Society for Indexing the history book. 


To the other original members of the History Book 
Committee, who helped get things organized: Glen 
McLaughlin, Mel Peet, Rene Dooley, Don Goodman, Kay 
Dougherty, Jo Russell, Mike Fay and others: and 
especially, to C.J. Warner, our treasurer. 

To the little band of proof-reader-helpers, who spent 
one Saturday evening this winter getting Pat past one 
more deadline. 

And. finally, to everyone who let us use your precious 
family pictures or contributed articles to the book. 
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It All Started 
at ‘Buffalo Forks’ 
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Early Days of Dartmouth - Lexington - Anamosa 

by Bertha Finn 


The first frame house built in the city limits of what 
later became Anamosa was built by Edmund Booth and 
his brother-in-law, Col. David Wood. This was in 1840. 
It was built with lumber brought from the mills at 
Buffalo Forks, one mile or more away. The nearest 
buildings, beside the settlement at the Buffalo mills 
was Clement Russell’s log house, four miles southwest, 
later called Fairview. Booth, as editor of the Eureka 
wrote, “The Inhabitants of the region were Indians, 
rattlesnakes, wolves, deer and other game and In the 
whole county not 500 white people.” 

Col. Wood died soon after, and his widow, Hannah, 
married Gideon H. Ford. Hannah had two sons, 
Danforth and William. Ford moved the house down on 
the Military Road, on what was later the Intersection of 
Main and Mill street. In the southwest end of town. This 
was on the road to the settlement at Fairview, where 
more pioneers were arriving monthly. The Fords used 
this building as an Inn for an overnight respite. The 
Fords were the only settlers in the "valley" for a year or 
so. 

The first laying out (platting) was in the summer of 
1840, by Col. Thomas Cox, at the request of John D. 
Walworth, of the Buffalo mills site. This was done the 
week after the county seat was located at Edinburg. 
The site was called Dartmouth, but was never officially 
recorded. This fact did not prevent this name on the 
printing of the early maps, however, and many of the 
(early settlers arriving at the settlement from 1840 to 
1847, referred to this place as Dartmouth. 

In 1841 there were enough settlers that the county 
could furnish voters for the Jurors and leave enough for 
a respectable number of officers, witnesses and 
litigants. But none were located near Ford's Inn. 
Edmund Booth was visiting his sister, Hannah Ford 
and Gideon one day about in 1842 when the Indian 
chief and his wife and daughter stopped in. The name of 
the maiden, Anamosa, was later remembered by Booth 
when the name of a post office was being selected some 
five years later. 

In 1846 a store was started by Medary, C.L.D. 
Crock we 11 and Harry Mahan. This small room was in 
the residence on the comer of Main and Iowa streets, 
afterward the house of H.C. Metcalf and still later the 
property of John Foxall. Medary had established a store 
at what was then called Springvllle, though It was only 
a sparse settlement. Crockwell, a young man was left to 
attend the store while Medary, his uncle, went to 
Dubuque for more goods. 

Benjamin Chaplin, at that time, lived In Dubuque and 
Medary hired him to help bring In the new stock. Mr. 
Chaplin was familiar with this section, having carried a 
mall route on horseback for four years, and while on 
their way to the settlement, he began to urge Medary to 
locate in Anamosa, Instead of Springvllle. Medary was 
very skeptical about the advantages of the place saying 
that the lack of people would starve him out. 

Calvin C. Reed had Just erected a saw and grist mill 
on the Wapsl where the old iron bridge Is now, and was 
doing a good business. Chaplin mentioned this and also 
spoke of the Buffalo Mills, recently purchased by J.H. 
Fisher, explaining that people were coming to that 
place from a distance of 20 miles. Medary was finally 
conviced that maybe a store could make a go of It. 

The first load of goods taken to Springvllle, was again 


boxed up and hauled back to ‘Dartmouth’. It was a 
much needed addition to the place and soon attracted 
other restless pioneers searching for a permanent place 
to settle. 

December 28, 1846, when Iowa became a state, the 
defunct Dartmouth was replatted by R.J. Cleaveland of 
Olln and called Lexington, after his native Lexington, 
Massachusetts. The following summer Lexington 
became the county seat of government. Forty lots were 
offered for auction. These were sold by pledges and 
8800 was raised. This money went toward the erection 
of a county courthouse. In the meantime, court was 
held at Ford's place, where small additions were made 
to the Inn. (More regarding the courthouse may be 
found In another section of this book.) 

The courthouse was erected on the hill on East 
Hickory street. 

The county seat’s location In Lexington attracted 
more and more settlers and the struggling village began 
to slowly grow. Joseph Fisher also wanted to see the 
town enlarge and often showed the country-side to the 
Immigrants, convincing them to stay. 

In November 1847, a post office was opened at 
Anamosa, and In September 1848, the name of the 
town was changed to match the post office. 

In 1848 GUlett & Osborn, general store owners, 
received their first stock of goods from Boston. It was 
shipped to New York and up the Hudson river, then via 
the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes, and again by canal 
to Peru, Illinois. G.J. Hakes, Jonathon Porter and 
William Gage, with their teams, were employed to go 
after the goods. They were each paid one dollar per day 
and expenses. The trip took two weeks. 

In 1856 Joseph Fisher and son Israel, who operated 
the Buffalo Mills moved their immense business In dry 
goods and general merchandise Into Anamosa. 

(in 1853, William Haddock, started a newpaper, ‘The 
Anamosa News and Journal’, published every 
Saturday. The county officers at that time were: Judge 
Joseph Mann, W.W. Wilson. Clerk of the County and 
District Courts; S.T. Buxton, Treasurer and Recorder; 
Marshall Turley, Prosecuting Attorney; Jacob 
Bodenhofer, County Superintendent of Roads; F.M. 
Hicks, Sheriff: M. A. Clark, County Surveyor: Samuel 
Lawrence, Coroner and Deputy Sheriff: Pratt Skinner 
was a private surveyor and civil engineer. 

Advertisers listed in the paper were Joseph Mann and 
A.R. Cotton, attorneys; Dr. Clark Joslln; Dr. S.G. 
Matson, surgeon and dentist; Thomas Thompson, 
tailor; W.W. Williams and Baker & Berriman, 
carpenters: Henry Koffltz, blacksmith; and R.R. 
Benedict, millwright, machinist and engineer. 

Very few merchants were listed. The Anamosa Drug 
Store was operated by C.L.D. Crockwell and brother, 
John. Joseph Fisher & Son were on the Buffalo mills 
site, which was advertised as ‘Upper Anamosa’. H.C. 
Metcalf had a dry-goods store. J.A. Hunt was selling 
’Boots, Shoes and Groceries”. 

The Anamosa Eureka was started in 1856 by John 
Lovejoy. It was soon sold to C.L.D. Crockwell. Later 
Matt Parrott and Edmund Booth operated the paper 
together, with Booth taking over the entire paper In 
1858. 

By 1856 there were three brick yards In full 
operation. The editor of the Eureka called for 
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‘capitalists and mechanics' and said that land could be 
purchased for $6 to 825 per acre. By this time the town 
had 8 drygoods stores: 2 boot and shoe stores: 1 drug 
store; one watch-maker and Jeweler; one saddle shop; 
one tailor shop; one hardware store; two tin and sheet- 
iron manufacturers; one furnishing and grocery store; 
two other grocery stores; two printing offices; two 
hotels and a third being erected uptown; six 
physicians; four lawyers; two cabinet shops; two wagon 
shops; three blacksmith shops; two churches; four 
organized Christian societies; Mason and Odd Fellow 
societies; several house-joiners, carpenters, brick and 
stone masons. 

The Eureka reported, "One hundred carpenters and 
masons of every description will find employment here 
this summer and a good tailor will find steady 
employment here.” 

Rumors were traveling from town to town carrying 
the tale that one town was more healthy than others. 
The little town editors had a field day defending their 
own communities. One example; “It Is true we are 
blessed with the chills and fever occasionally, but what 
are they In comparison to typhoid fever and typhoid 
pneumonia. Who ever heard of any person dying In 
Anamosa with the chills, not onel Now we, and our 
town, are enjoying good health while our sister towns 
and country are suffering with those ailments. We say 
give us Anamosa, with its chills and no deaths, to your 
healthy locations with your fevers In the winters and 
the loss of your friends.” 

The Barkers were a traveling musical show. They 
were coming to Anamosa to entertain. The editor of the 
Eureka admonished, "Now don’t come sponging, by 
standing on the outside of the house, but be men. Pay 
your quarter and walk in, and behave yourselves like 
gentlemen!” 

{tn 1856 most of Anamosa's business and houses were 
located west of Elm Street, with the exception of a 
blacksmith shop owned by Solomon Eaterly on the 
corner where the Conmey building Is now, on the west 
comer of North Ford and Main Streets. Immediately 
west of the blacksmith was a wagon shop which was 
run by Robert Steward and James Barnard and later by 
J. A. Scott (father of the later Scott hardware owner) and 



Laurence Nickels residence, 908 West Main Street, 
the site of the Gideon Ford home and visited by the 
Indian Malden Anamosa In 1842. (Photo by Eldon J. 
Meeks) 


his brother-in-law, A.J. Hunt. 

The movement of a large segment of Anamosa’s 
business to the east was due to three things. The low 
wet marshy areas of the lower part of town, with Its 
constant flooding; the building of the Fisher House, on 
the comer of Main and Gamavlllo Streets: and the 
building of the Dubuque & Southwestern depot at the 
extreme southeast comer of the town. 

Anamosa, by 1856, had two hotels In the lower end of 
town. The Wapslplnlcon House was built by G.H. Ford 
In 1851 and Is still standing (the site marked by the 
D.A.R.). Ford later sold to William Morse, S.A. 
Cunningham and others. The Ford family left Anamosa 
In 1859 and moved to Webster County. In 1865 D.C. 
Trester bought the Ford property and in 1880 moved 
the first inn, which was located behind the "Wapsi 
Hotel”, to the rear of the old Congregational Church on 
the north side of Main Street, (west of the present home 
owned by Helen Pearson), where It was used as a 
tinshop and hardware store for 22 years. 

Another hotel, called at first the Anamosa House and 
later the Waverly House, was built In 1849, and was 
located on the southeast comer of South Main and 
Hickory streets. The first owners were James L. 
Brown and his sons, of Maquoketa. They operated It for 
about four years. While the Brown's owned this hotel, 
the Infamous Hiram Roberts, who was afterwards hung 
as a horse-thief and counterfeiter, stopped one night; 
arriving from the northwest on horseback. He was 
given a room, as requested, on an upper floor and the 
proprietors retired for the night. They were awakened 
by loud pounding on the front door, and upon hurrying 
to learn of the cause, found several horsemen, 
accompanying the sheriff of Delaware County. Upon 
questioning Brown, the lawman learned that indeed 
the elusive horse thief was upon the premises. The 
posse was so elated, that they, "concluded to take a 
fresh pull or two at their flasks, smoke a few cigars, and 
then proceed In a gentlemanly sort of way the next 
morning to put bracelets on their prized captive; take 
possession of his horse, which of course was stolen, and 
return In triumph to Delaware County.” 

But ’HI' was too clever (besides being warned by the 



Stone boulder holding the bronze plaque, which 
reads: Site of Gideon Ford Home, visited In 1 842 by 
Indian Malden Anamosa for whom town was named. 
This tablet placed by Francis Shaw Chapter D.A.R. 
1 929. (Photo by Eldon J. Meeks) 
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Hotel Gillen (photo submitted by Grace Holden Rodman) 


ambitious pounding), and he slipped down the 
backstairs and onto the alleged stolen horse. The 
effect of this discovery the next morning by the sheriff 
and his posse was said to be '’paralyzing". 

In 1853 Benjamin Chaplin became the owner of the 
Waverly House. After five years he sold It to Crawford & 
Leonard, who ran It for a time. Being unable to pay for 
it, Chaplin took it off their hands and ran It from 
1860-68. In 1860, a boarder, named Brown, from 
Dubuque, got up early, quite early one Sunday morning 
to return home. On going to the barroom for something, 
he roused an Irishman sleeping there. The Irishman, 
thinking he was about to be robbed, picked up a fire 
shovel, and "struck him a tremendous blow on the 
arm, breaking the bone.” 

This hotel, which had served the public for 30 years 
was burned In a fire in 1882. 

In 1856-57, a hotel was erected on the "upper level” 
of town, and was considered at the time to be too far 
away from the center of business to be a success. The 
bricks came from the brickyard of Oliver Lockwood, 
and were drawn by several hired workers with teams. 
The white oxen of Edmund Booth were used, as were 
Mr. Bemdes, of Cass, who owned a big old fashioned 
Virginia wagon and four horses, driven with one line , 
with the driver astride the near wheel horse. 

The hotel was opened In the fall of 1857, and was 
called The Fisher House, due to the Fishers' financial 
backing. H.C. Metcalf and N.G. Sales also had money 
invested. It was billed as the best hotel In the state. The 
three-story building. It was said, could accommodate 
150 persons. It also had a well of water and a cistern 
capable of holding 300 barrels. On North Garnavlllo 
behind the hotel was a large stable capable of holding 
60 horses. The cost of building the hotel and buildings 


was 825,000. 

Amos Peaslee of Dubuque was The first owner. He 
leased out half of the hotel for a number of years. The 
coming of the hoped-for railroad through Anamosa was 
three years away, and "dickering” was still the 
prevailing means of doing business. The Eureka files 
show that on one occasion. “August Heitchen, who had 
a hardware business, sold a stove to A. McDonald 
(afterwards keeper of the poor farm) for $35, and In 
payment received 100 bushels of wheat at 35 cents a 
bushel. The wheat was taken to Fisher’s mill, where It 
was ground into flour. Heitchen In turn " dickered" It 
here and there, wherever he could work It In. At times 
eggs were 3 cents a dozen and butter 5 cents a pound, 
and even then the market was constantly over- 
supplied.” 

Not all of the early settlers were without funds. 
To celebrate the opening of the town’s big hotel, 
a 'New Year’s Hop’ was held January 1, 1858. 
Managing the event were Charley Hutton, Dr. N.G. 
Sales, T.A. Griffith, D. Graham, Charles D. Perfect, C.L. 
Hayes. Israel Fisher, Hiram Russell. T. L. Henderson, 
Fred Holabird, J.J. Welsh, J. G. McGuire, W.R. Locke, 
James Perfect, William T. Shaw, and A. Higby. The 
tickets were $3. The next month a ‘Washington 
Birthday Ball' was held with the same managers In 
charge. The ballroom was located on the third floor, on 
the north wing of the hotel. The Eureka, describing the 
event, stated, "The music was furnished by the famous 
Buffalo Bill Band, colored, of Dubuque.” 

In 1860 Amos Peaslee left the Fisher House to 
mangage the Jullen House In Dubuque. His successor 
was B.F. Shaw, then county superintendent of schools. 
In October of that year, Stephen A. Douglas stopped In 
Anamosa and spoke to a crowd of about 500 persons In 
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front of the hotel. The Republican newspaper oplnloned 
that his speech would guarantee a least 100 votes for 
Lincoln and especially so after hearing about what 
Judge Douglas did that night. He stayed all night at the 
Fisher House. The “Germania Band" members slept 
on the ballroom floor above. The noise of their 22 boots 
disturbed his sleep and a messenger was sent to Inform 
them of this fact. Apparently, they were settling down 
when Mr. Harrington, Douglas’ traveling companion, 
also went to Inform the band that they “were all d....d, 

sons of b s, and that he could whip the whole lot of 

them.” The paper further reported that, "Judge 
Douglas may be sure that the benefits to be derived 
from the efforts of this man will be In favor of Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

In 1863, S.A. Cunningham, proprietor of the Fisher 
House, was succeeded by R.N. Fowler. In 1867 Mr. 
Fowler locked the doors of the Fisher House In protest 
against the raising of the licenses to sell beer and ale to 
$100 and $25 for each billiard table. A large number of 
citizens met at the city hall to protest this tax. The hotel 
had a number of billiard tables In the basement 
quarters and a license to sell ale and beer. The hotel 
reopened within two weeks. 

Mr. Fowler continued to operate the Fisher House 
until his death In 1874 at age 43. Kendall Parker then 
rented the hotel from H.C. Metcalf and N.S. Noble, 
owners. The Fisher House was sold In 1875 to O.E. 


Gillen for $7,000. Most folks living in town can 
remember that name, and In speaking of the building 
some still tend to call It the Gillen Hotel. 

From 1875 to 1880, Gillen spent $5,000 on the hotel. 
Installing hard maple on the floors of the office and 
adding five stone foundation walls under the newly 
doubled kitchen space. Gillen was the owner of the 
establishment, which had many landlords until 1922, 
when It was purchased by Jesse Holden. Holden also 
revamped the hotel and It was reported that the dining 
room was the most Inviting to be seen anywhere. He 
also reopened the coffee shop, after extensslve 
remodeling in 1925. 

Jesse Holdeh and his wife, Alma, owned and operated 
the Gillen Hotel until 1945, the name being changed to 
the Holden Hotel In 1940. The hotel then had 35 rooms 
and six apartments. 

"Jess" Holden was a colorful character who loved to 
express his opinions In the letters to the editor, which 
the readers enjoyed, even If they did not always agree 
with his views. 

Holdens were the parents of four daughters who 
submitted the following, entitled, “The Holden Girls 
Reminisce.” (The sisters, Mildred Click, Grace 
Rodman, Marjorie Snyder and Luclle Osterkamp, 
remember some of their experiences while living at the 
hotel. No names are attributed to specific 
remembrances.) 



Office of Hotel Gillen, as It looked tn the 1 930s. In the his daughter, Mildred Holden Gllck. (Photo submitted 

photo are Jesse L. Holden, owner and operator, and by Mildred Holden Gllck) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jesse L. Holden, owners and operators 
of Hotel Gillen. (Photo submitted by the family of Mr. 
and Mrs. Holden.) 


“Fresh from the farm to the life of a waitress, my first 
order for breakfast was from a Jewish gentleman from 
Chicago, for fermented eggs. I had to retrace my steps 
to find out that he really wanted four-minute eggs.” 

"We really felt Big City when we went with Dad to 
meet the train to bring back the traveling salesmen, 
who would lodge with us.” 

“We used to play ‘hide and seek' throughout the 
whole hotel; the favorite hiding place was behind the 
huge dirty laundry basket. Ugh!" 

"We had to strip the linens and ready our own 
bedroom, for a ‘regular’ traveling salesman, with 
routine monthly calls, if the hotel happened to be sold 
out.” 

“The youngest of us remembers standing on a stool 
to peel potatoes, simply for something to do; she was 
the original ‘go-fer\ 

"We rebelled against the discipline of ‘walking down 
the stairs like a lady' by starting on the third floor, 
sliding down the banisters to the main floor and yelling 
like banshees, when both parents were away.” 

"We sat on the front porch on warm summer 
evenings, watching the local world go by, and oh, the 
smell of Charlie Lazio's popcorn, wafting across Main 
Streetl Once In awhile we could talk Dad out of a nickel 
to buy a sack.” 

“How important we felt on our big events of the 
seasons, such as: The Rotary Club entertaining the 
year-end football team and. too, the annual Rotary 
Anns, the bridge luncheons of the town’s elite citizens. 
Probably the largest group of all was following the 
funeral of Father Eardly. We had. by then, acquired 
what had to be the first and original electric 
dishwasher. What a monstrosity It was. But did we love 
It!” 

“Some of our favorite famous guests were; Borrah 
Mlnnevitch and Harmonica Rascals; WLS Barn Dance 


Group; and we’ll never forget the glamour of Hlla 
Morgan's Chautauqua Group — especially Nell 
Helveyl” 

“How strange It seemed to us to have our dad 
participate In a local, all-male stage production. 



Jesse Holden, dressed as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
(Photo submitted by the family of Je&se Holden) 

dressed as Eleanor Roosevelt; how closely he 
resembled her. " 

"We can't leave out some of the pranks of a 
grandchild or two, especially one time when they 
entered a paying guest’s room — nothing was locked In 
those days — and proceeded to decorate the bedspread 
with toothpaste, emptying the tube. Our dad's 
discipline didn't extend to them, It seemed.” 

"Dad was outspoken an all and every Issue, but 
behind the scenes there was a quiet and stabilizing 
force called, 'Mom'." 

"Now, many years later, we can understand why 
they were so strict, raising four daughters and 
operating a hotel. But many of our memories are of 
frustrating times, and with a few funny ones mixed In.” 

The Holden Hotel was sold to Bruce Wright in 1945 
and It was thereafter known as the Iowan Hotel. 
Wright reopened the Coffee Den which had been closed 
for several years. 

The Iowan Hotel building Is now owned by the Milton 
Hales. It has not been used for a hotel for many years. 

After this digression we will revert to the 1860s and 
the progression of the business center away from the 
oldest part of Anamosa, which for mahy years was 
called, 'downtown' and later, 'Dublin', due to the 
number of citizens of Irish extraction who lived there, 
or who conducted business there. 

In March 1860, the first train arrived In Anamosa. 
This also was a drawing card for the building of new 
businesses further east on Main Street. The train, 
primitive as it was In the beginning, was a long- 
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Old stone passenger depot, which was replaced by 
the "new" depot. (Submitted by Kathleen and Larry 
J. Conmey) 



The old Strawberry Hill schoolhouse was quite a 
pretentious building. (Journal-Eureka photo) 



Eureka office over Skinner's Drug Store, later (Submitted by great-granddaughterof Edmund Booth) 

moved to second story on Ford and Main St. 
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awaited venture for the far-sighted souls living 
In that era. This would not only expedite the 
matter of bringing In goods for the merchants 
but would aid the farmers also. For example, 
before the advent of the railroad, farmers paid 
25 cents per bushel to haul wheat to the markets by 
wagon to Dubuque. In 1860. the railroad carried It 
In four hours for 6 cents, thus saving the farmers 19 
cents a bushel. 

The first depot was built In 1857 at the East end of the 
town, as the early plans called for the tracks to be laid 
to the east and south of the town. 

In 1871 the depot built In 1857 was tom down. The 
new one was placed 20 rods further west. The 1871 
Union depot, built of stone, served the public until 1905 
when the large Union Depot was built on this site. 

In 1857, the townspeople spent nearly 8100,000 In 
constructing businesses and homes. Including 816,000 
on Strawberry Hill. The town was still building new 
homes and businesses In the old section and would 
continue to do so for many years. The Strawberry Hill 
citizens withdrew from the Anamosa corporation in 
1873. not rejoining the city until 1901. At the other end 
of town In the 'Dublin' section, dissatisfaction found 
the citizens going to court In their attempt to withdraw 
from the city of Anamosa. The center of the business 
district Is now located between these two extremes, 
drawn together over the years. 

In 1858 the brick school house on First Street In 
Strawberry Hill was completed (this was located at the 
south end of the Wapslana City Park), as was the Hazel 
Knoll stone building one mile north of town. (A wooden 
school house was also built. The stone building Is still 
standing). Dr. N.G. Sales’ 'palatial' brick home was 
built at the top of North Gcunavlllo.lt was later mostly 
destroyed by fire. It was rebuilt in 1883 by A.G. 
Pang bum. 

In 1858 many of the trees now growing along the 
streets were planted by foreslghted citizens, the city at 
the time having only an abundunt amount of hazel 
brush. The following year a city ordlnace called for the 
owners of real estate In town to be paid 25 cents for 
each maple, elm, or walnut tree planted on any street. 
It was further ordained that any person who hitched a 
team, horse, mule or other beast to any shade tree 
would be liable for a fine of $ 1 . 

In 1858 a one-story brick store was erected 
Immediately east of the Fisher House. The second story 
was later added In 1898 and matches the next-door 
two-story building. 

In 1859 on Strawberry Hill, a brick store house was 
built by William T. Shaw. It adjoined the stone tannery 
and shoe store, built by Roswell Crane. The stone 
tannery Just across Fawn Creek, and on east Main 
Street, was tom down several years ago. In 1859 
Strawberry Hill boasted a blacksmith shop also and 
several brick homes and a promise of more to come. 
The homes now owned by Julius Wesphal and Dr. A.P. 
Randolph, and the third owned by Luclle Zimmerman, 
were all built In this era. The Westphal home was the 
site of the Strawberry Hill Hospital. The next year, 
Strawberry Hill boasted a blacksmith shop also, and 
wagon shop, a carpenter shop, and 20 new houses. A 
handsome stone Presbyterian church was built, 
completing the community. 

Down at the lower end of Anamosa, on Locust Street 
and Main Street, a large 2-story building was erected by 
Joseph Fisher & Son In 1858. This was the last home of 
Bill Porter and was tom down In approximately 1983 


and a general store and service station was erected on 
the site. 

The big news of 1860 In the town was the completion 
of the three-story brick building by Shaw and 
Metcalf. This site was two doors east of the Fisher 
House. By 1862 this structure contained the post ofllce, 
Metcalf & Hollenbeck's large dry goods store, groceries 
and farm implements, J.J. Dlckensen, Justice of the 
peace office, five lawyers: G.W. Field, Scott & Sheean, 
F.S. and John McKean: a public hall for general 
assemblage, (the county courtroom, four years later); 
Skehan’s Drug Store; Dr. French, physician; the Eureka 
on the second floor; and a large room on the third floor 
belonging to the Odd Fellows. 

The Congregational Church was erected on the 
comer of Booth and Main Street In 1861. This Imposing 
landmark stood until April 1904 when the new church 
was completed, one block south, on First Street. 

In 1865 the old blacksmith and carpenter shop, on 
the northwest comer of Main and North Ford, was 



Gordon's Dry Goods Bazaar, now the office of the 
Town Crier. (Submitted by Kathleen and Larry J. 
Conmey) 



Looking west from northwest corner of Main and 
Ford Streets. Chas. Lull Is shown tn the white shirt 
and boots, man with the beard is Mr. Webb. This Is 
one of the three oldest photos In this history book. 
(Submitted by Mildred Brown) 
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(Submitted by Kathleen and Larry J. Conmey) 
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dismantled and. a two-story brick building, now the 
Conmey building, was finished. At the same time, and a 
little before, the buildings from Ford Street to the 
Fisher House were all completed, with the exception of 
the stone building containing Dr. G.M. Fisher’s office, 
which was constructed In 1866, using Anamosa stone. 

The Union Block, on the comer east of the Conmey 
building was erected In 1866. The first floor was 
divided Into three parts. The building was owned by 
Alderman & Williams . The comers were blocks of 
stone from the Anamosa quarries and the supports on 
Main Street were cast Iron pillars from the St. Louis 
Foundry. In 1925 this building containing the three 
stores was given a new brick front; the Union Block sign 
being removed In the process. 

Across the street from the Fisher House and the Odd 
Fellows building, the three brick stores (from the alley 
west) were also constructed in 1866. 

The large structure on the comer of Gamavillo and 
Main was completed in 1867. This was called 
Lehmkuhl's block for some time. When Lehmkuhl 
moved into this location. It was said that his stock was 
complete from a needle to a threshing machine. The 
name was later changed and was known as the Holt 
building with the hall above occupied by the city offices 
for a time, and later all the town entertainment was 
held In Holt’s Hall. It was commonly called the Opera 
House until the the Opera House was completed In the 
vacated theater building In 1890. 

In 1871, the county courtroom was located in the E.C. Holt’s Block 




The Clltrap Bakery, West Main Street, located west Goomer, Anna Lane, Belle Cook, (name unknown), 
of the alley on the south side of Main Street. Pictured, (Photo submitted by Donald E. Glltrap) 

left to right, are: Robert Cleveland Glltrap, Maudle 
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One-horse cart about 1904. Driver unidentified. 
(Submitted by Bernlece Shover) 


Lehmkuhl Hall until the Shaw Block was rented. 

In 1867, the building on the corner of South Ford 
and Main Street was finished. The bottom part 
originally contained a hardware store owned by H.L. 
Palmer and the top was built by contract for Booth's 
Anamosa Eureka office. Booth paid. 81,300 for the 
second floor. The Eureka office with Its large treadle Job 
press, weighing 5,600 pounds, was moved with the 
help of a dozen men and a good team of horses and 
wagon. That year, or the following year, the block east 


of the Eureaka office was built. This building Is now the 
Stoltz Insurance Co. 

.Effective August 10, 1867, a new ordinance 

regarding animals running at large was published In 
the local paper stating that horses, colts, mules, Jacks 
and Jennets would not be permitted to run at large 
within the town limits. Cows, calves and other cattle 
were not permitted to run lose from 9 p.m. until 5 a.m. 
The city marshall was authorized to use any enclosure 
in town for a temporary pound. 

There was also a Dog Law that went into effect the 
next week in which every dog was declared a nuisance. 
There was a dog tax of $1 per male and $2 for his 
companion. The dogs would be killed on a default of 
payment. The marshal got 25 cents for each dog he 
destroyed. This ordinance was necessary as up to three 
hundred of the canines were roaming loose. The animal 
ordinance regarding cows penned up at night did not 
prevent the animals causing problems in the daytime. 
Indeed the papers warned several times of this. In 1864 
the local editor proclaimed, "We hear a good deal of 
complaint from persons who come to town, on account 
of the depredations committed by the cows of certain 
persons on the hay in their wagons and sleds. Animals 
will never trouble farmers’ wagons so long as they are 
well-fed at home.” And again several years later. “We 
would rise to Inquire if we have a city marshal. The 
other day we saw three gentle bovlnes all trying to get 
into one farmer's wagon at the same time. 



The Gtltrap Bakery, West Main Street, located west 
of the alley on the south side of Main Street. Pictured 
are Robert Cleveland Gtltrap. Robert Edwin Gtltrap, 


waitresses ( names unknown). (Photo submitted by 
Donald E. Gtltrap) 





We don’t know If they succeeded or not, but the hay 
and com disappeared In a most lively manner. An 
ordinary ship's anchor wouldn’t stand the ghost of a 
chance before the onslaught of a couple of common 
street cows.” 

In 1866 a town survey was made to determine the 
location of sidewalks. While this task was being 
performed, it was learned that there was scarcely a 
street already laid out that was In accordance with 
section lines. Gamavlllo was found to be several yards 
too far west. The same was true for Ford Street. On 
North Ford, property owners found themselves not only 
In the street, or too far away, but discovered that they 
had built on the neighbors’ town lots. It 
was reported In the local paper that one Individual, 
supposing he owned two lots, found that one lot, except 
for about three Inches, “existed not at all”. Up to 1868 
over 150 houses were built. Including uptown and 
downtown, and It looked like the town fathers would be 
Impressed. Well, they were, with the exception of 
Anamosa's lower section below Jackson Street, where 
the citizens were In a state of rebellion. Even the advent 
of the dentist’s (Dr. J.J. Dlckensen) new use of laughing 
gas would not help the problems. For the downtown 
people, It was no laughing matter. 

The citizens of downtown held a meeting and came to 
the conclusion they were not deriving enough benefit 


from the taxes they were paying. They complained that 
their taxes were twice what the people up town were 
paying and they never saw the street commissioners 
within 40 rods of the place. They wanted to see the 
town Incorporated into a city with four wards, so that 
they could have representation. Letters to the editor de- 
cried the taking of the courthouse uptown calling it 
"fraudulent and false representation” and a "nefarious 
afTalr.” Realizing that the cause would not be settled 
until after 1870, and unless the census revealed a 
population of over 2,000, the downtown citizens 
decided to take the matter to court. 

Quoting one letter to the editor: "One question that 
amid the excitement of getting out has been overlooked 
— what shall we call ourselves? Shall we retain the one 
by which we are frequently called; namely, that of the 
Illustrious metropolis of Erin?” (the writer was taking 
the uptownltes to task, for referring to that section as 
Dublin). 

To add insult to Injury, a new street sprinkler was 
purchased but only sprinkled the dusty streets as far 
west as Sales Street: the reason given was that the 
business men paid for It. 

The downtowners took their case to the Jury, which 
was discharged due to no unanimous agreement. The 
Issue of a separate town came to naught, and in 1872 
the town of Anamosa was Incorporated with four wards 


HINTING OFFICE! 



Eureka office. Booth house Is In the background, at shed. This Is one of the three oldest pictures In this 
the right. Edmund Booth Is standing at the foot of the history book. ( Submitted by Helen Heckenlalble) 
stairs. The old Booth house can be seen at left, beyond 
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and a city council, and representation was possible for 
the city's oldest part. 

In 1868 the following business were In operation. (The 
compilation was contributed by David Floyd of 
Anamosa): Dry goods: Alderman, Williams fit Palmer; 
F.W. Gillette & Son; Lull & Perfect; Peet fit Cox; C.W. 
Hollenbeck; Metcalf, Peck & Co.; H.K. Soper; N.G. 
Sales; and E.F. Clark. 

The Clothing and Tailors were: H. French, W. Vehon, 
Curry fir Wood, V. C. Wllllston; and A. Knight. 

Millinery & Fancy Goods: Mrs. L.A. Tucker, Miss M. 
Huggins, Mrs. D.M. Hakes, Miss S.A. Rogers, Miss M. 
Beeler & Company. 

Dress Making: Mrs. H.K. Soper. Mrs. D.S. Wallace; 
Mrs. S.G. Goodman, and Mrs. Dunning. 

Boots and Shoes: Thomas Perfect, Moss fir Dennison, 
H. Wurzbacher, and T.S. Shields. 

Blacksmlthlng: Huggins & Van Ness, J. Lee, A. W. 
Waggoner, Henry KofTltz, Atkinson & Potter, G.P. 
Flfleld and T. Reagan. 

Drugs: W.M. Skinner, G.P. Dietz, and N.G. Sales. 
Groceries: Austin. Sherman & Co., H.F. Mills, W.H. 
Arment, O. Dunning, and J. Henly. 

Confectionery fit Fruit: O. Sherman, W. Cunningham, 
and T.T. Richardson. 

Hardware: H. Lehmkuhl and H.L. Palmer. 

Tinware and Stoves: A. Heltchen, A. Green, and C. 
Trester. 

Broom Making: D. McBride and W.E. Hoag. 

Dentists: C. Joslln, E. Blakeslee, and J.S. Nicholson. 
Bankers: Stacy fit Walworth 

Physicians fit Surgeons: Allopaths: W.M. Skinner. 
S.G. Matson. E. Blakeslee, Clark Joslln, Dr. A. 
Hungerford, and Dr. Shaffer. Homeopath: Dr. Stanley. 

Painters: Hall fit Aldrich, W. Sllngerland, John Porter, 
C.C. Searles. 

Masons fit Stone Cutters: S.S. McDaniel, J. Holt, J. 
Gerber, T. Buckley, E.S. Newman, C.W. Dunbar, J. 
Finney, Eb Brown, E.C. Holt, James Holt, J. Hoss, O.W. 
Snyder. S.B. Tucker, C. P. Parsons, William Barnard, 
and H. Dearborn. 

Carpenter fit Cabinet Makers: E.M. Harvey, J.B. 
McQueen, William Dickerson, M.S. Wheaton, L.J. 
Jobson, J. Keller. J.H. Barnard, R.A. Abell, F.L. 
Newberger, J. H. Baker, C.W. Coe, D. Chadwick, W. 
Foley, L.B. Pierce, J.P. Scroggs, J. McCarthy, S. 
Curttrlght, S.A. Pope, E.M. Littlefield, S.A. Lewis, J.A. 
Palmer, J.E. Friend, Edward Preston. W.V. Field, and 

L. N. Perkins. 

Barbers: John Johnson, David Kelly fit H.E. Williams. 
Cabinet Makers: D. Klnert, and Foxall & Baker. 

Grain and Pork Dealers: Niles & Ferguson, Israel 
Fisher, and Lamson fit Bros. 

Agricultural Implements: Alderman. Williams & 
Palmer, H. Lehmkuhl, Matson fit Porter, C.T. Lamson. 
Gunsmiths: Strlght & Lounsberry. 

Jewelers: Hile St Metcalf, C. Joslln, and D.L. Jones. 
Churches: Congregational. Rev. O.W. Merrill, Pastor: 

M. E. Church, Rev. S.H. Henderson. Pastor: Methodist, 
Rev. Beardsley, Pastor; Baptist. Elder N.B. Homan, 
Pastor; Catholic, Rev. Shields, Pastor; Episcopal, No 
pastor at present; Unlversallst, Rev. Joy Bishop, Pastor. 

Lawyers: G.W. Field, J.S. Stacy. C.R. Scott, S.T. 
Pierce. D. McCam. John McKean, J.L. Sheean, M.B.C. 
True, T.R. Ercanbrack, T.M. Wilkins, Parsons fit Keeler, 
and G.D. Bradley, 

Lumber: Austin, Sherman fit Company. 

Butchers: John Watters and Samuel Brunsklll 
Harness Makers: Fisher & Metcalf and J.S. Belknap 



Anamosa, Iowa, Main Street, looking east from Ford 
Street. (Submitted by Cora L. Peet) 


Stone Quarries: Krause, Shaw fit Weaver, Philip 
Haines St Co. and Parsons & Webb. 

Societies: Odd Fellows, organized In 1852, 100 
members: Encampment I.O.O.F. organized In 1866; 
Masonic, organized in 1854, 70 members; Good 
Templars, organized In 1866, 225 members. 

Hotels: R.N. Fowler, prop., Waverly House, E.F. 
Clark, prop. 

In 1869 the advertisers were: Attorneys; John 
McKean, J.S. Stacy, Remley & Ercanbrach, Sheean fit 
McCam; Physicians, Dr. E.W. Gawley; dentist, J.B. 
Helper; Bankers, Niles & Watters, Shaw & Schoonover 
& Co.; Bronze monuments, G.F. Heald; Stock Horses, 
Pat Washington and Dr. Gawley; Dry Goods. W.D. 
Gordon; Crockery and Provisions, George E. Noble; 
Furniture, F.S. Dunklee; Boots and Shoes, S.L. 
Easterly. 

Also the prerequisite for a good restaurant was 
advertised as: stock on hand, fixtures, furniture and 
everything In good running order, with the 
convenience of a good well, cistern, cellar, wood shed, 
summer kitchen, cow house and pig pen. 

Mr. T.T. Richardson advertised that he had for sale, 
cigars, wash tubs, ropes, brooms, coffee mills, garden 
seed, powder and shots; ‘In short, everything 
pertaining to a good grocery store.’ 

The Anamosa Manufacturing Works was In operation 
for a short time during this period of growth. This was 
the large foundry that was erected by William T. Shaw, 
and later called the Roger's Stove Foundry. In 1869, It 
was considered a boon to the town, as the cast Iron 
columns 12 feet long and about 6 Inches square were 
used In the town's buildings, thus preventing the need 
to have them shipped from St. Louis. 

Undoubtedly, many persons can remember the large 
Iron step In front of the Skinner Drug Store, two doors 
east of the Fisher House. This too came from the 
Foundry and was put In place In 1869. It was a solid 
step about five feet long and weighed about 500 
pounds. In the center were the block letters W.M. 
SKINNER. 

During the spring and summer of 187 1 , Smith fit Hull 
brickyard produced 800,000 brick and the Lockwood 
plants south of Anamosa made 75.000. The Smith 
house built by B.F. Smith was erected in 1873. Hull and 
Smith were partners from 1868 until 1876. 

In 1871, the brick building, long known as the 
Easterly Hotel, and the three brick blocks adjoining it 
were In place. They were owned by Skinner. Palmer. 
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Dr. Cawley's Building east portion was erected in 
1878 and the west portion in 1883. (Submitted by 
Anamosa Historical Society) 


Corner of Main and Garnavtllo Streets before 1 900. 
(Photo submitted by the Anamosa Historical Society) 



This photo was taken In the building which later Left to right — Tom Foley. Larry McGreevy and Tom 
housed the Journal Newspaper. Ninety-two years ago McGreevy, as clerks. (Photo submitted by Mrs. Buster 
M.F. Sullivan, who had a store where the Citizens Davenport) 

Savings Bank Is now, hired these three young men. 
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Shaw's Block. (Submitted by Anamosa Historical 
Society ) 


Scott and Tucker. 

William T. Shaw completed his large building on 
Main and Huber, called the Shaw Block, In 1872. It cost 
825,000. In addition, his new home, locally known as 
Shaw’s Mansion (now owned by State Representative 
Andy McKean), was nearing completion. 

In 1872, after a two-year battle. It was learned that 
the Iowa State Penitentiary would be located here, 
originally called the branch of the one at Ft. Madison. 
(More of this may be found In another section of this 
book.) 

Frank Fisher erected a brick store nearly opposite the 
Congregational Church in 1872, at a price of $4,900. 
The Tice & Atkinson wagon shop on the comer of Main 
and Davis Street, owned by William T. Shaw, was 
completed, which cost 86,000. This building was tom 
down and replaced by the Frazer Garage In 1929. Also, 
In 1872, the building on the northwest comer of Main 
and North Gamavlllo was built by Huggins & Belknap 
for 88,000. This was called the most desirable lot in 



Residence of T.E. Booth, now the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Glen McLaughlin. (Photo by Miller ) 


town (last housed Bill’s Pizza Parlor). The M.F. Rick’s 
Brewery was built for 84,500; the home on South Ford 
street built for Thomas E. Booth (now occupied by the 
Glenn McLaughlin family) was completed; the Watters 
Brothers meat market (where the Town Tap Is now) 
was also finished, which cost 83,500. A “handsome 
curved sign bearing the word. ARCADE, was mounted 
on to the brick blocks east of the Klnert.House (later the 
Easterly Hotel). The practice, at the time, was to name 
the buildings, called 'blocks’ (blocks referring to one 
building, as opposed to a city block). 

The double brick blocks, east of the Union Block on 
the comer of Main and Ford, were built In 1875. 
(Several more of these stores In the area were also built 
at this time, after the fire.) Scott purchased one of them 
and A.N. Dennison the other. 

In 1879, what was later referred to as the Keefe 
building, was erected on the comer of Main and 
Cleveland. This later housed the M. Sullivan grocery 
store, the Journal Newspaper and a Catholic private 
school. The Keefe family lived upstairs for a time and. 
In 1898, the Frank Fisher Harness Shop was located 
adjoining, on an ell. This building was taken down and 
the Ford Garage was located on this site In 1924. The 
Ford Garage was In turn taken down when the Citizens 
Savings Bank built their Drive-In facility in 1963, 
which presently occupies this site. 

In 1878 D.H. Kelly fitted up a bath house In the rear of 
his barber shop. Faucets supplied hot and cold running 
water. 

That year. Dr. Gawley was building his office on the 
site which was to become the Westphal Super Market 



A view of the Gawley Building. Just before it was 
torn down to make space for Westphals Super 
Market. (Journal-Eureka photo) 

and presently the Jack & Jill Grocery with T & D 
Meat Market. 

The farmers who needed to come into town In 
January 1878, to carry on their business affairs, were 
forced to ride their horses. Due to the deep mud, this 
was nearly the only way to get there. Someone wanting 
to know, counted 62 saddle horses and two saddle 
mules one Saturday on Main Street at one time. In 
1880 the Shaw Schoonover Bank and office building on 
the northwest comer of Main and Huber streets was 
erected. The next year the four buildings west of It were 
completed. The upper story was constructed for 
Er can brack and Remley. The stone for this building 
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Anamosa Main Street, looking west, about the turn of the century. ( Submitted by Marie Russell) 


came from the Mt. Hope Quarry, owned by Dr. Matson, 
near Stone City. 

In 1880 an observant gentleman estimated that 
there were 250 teams at one time between Cleveland 
and Gamavlllo streets. 

In 1881 the three-story building housing the Masonic 
Lodge was constructed by William T. Shaw, while 
west of Huggins and Belknap the 86,000 Commercial 
Block was constructed through the Joint efforts of 
several business men: O.E. Gillen, E.C. Holt, J.S. 
Belknap, Ebenezer Brown, E. A. Gawley, W.M. Skinner 
and C.W. Hollenbeck. This building later housed 
Westphal’s Super Market and just prior, the VFW Club. 
The community at this time wa9 realizing a scarcity of 
“mechanics”, which is what the carpenters and 
bricklayers were then called. 

In 1881 the building east of the present Town Tap 
was built. On this site was a residence where D.M. 
Hakes lived. The one-story brick house had been built 
as a home for the E.C. Holt family in 1863, with a white 
picket fence around the yard. Mr. Holt sold this 
property to D.M. Hakes. His wife, Ophelia, ran a 
millinery store in the brick part of the house and they 
lived In the rear wooden part. There was a gate on Main 
Street for the customers to the millinery store and the 
customers went through the gate and onto a little walk 
to the porch of the millinery store. However, the site 
was first adorned by a frame dwelling with numerous 
additions, built by Rev. F.S. Byrd, a United Brethren 
clergyman. In 1853. That denomination was the 
strongest In this vicinity at the time, and their church 
edifice stood on land donated by George W. Kenner, 
(site of the then Pitcher & McKay wagon and harness 
shops). The United Brethren bell, the first of its kind In 
this area, was brought here by those church members 





Anamosa National Bank, now the site of Midland 
Financial Sailings and Loan. (Photo by Ellis) 
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Masontc Building, C.M. Beam, Furniture and 
Undertaking 


and was regarded as a wonder. This bell was later 
transfered to the newly-built ‘graded school' and amid 
a torrent of controversy, the old bell was moved to the 
Community High School In 1976. 

A one-story brick block east of the Hakes building 
was erected In 1891 by J.A. Moe and Mr. A. Simmons 
and was used as a barber shop and bath house until 
1910, when Moe sold the business to Herbert Weiss. 
Charley Melecker later owned the barber shop next 
door to the west. In 1940, oldtlmers will recall the Korn 
Krib that was doing buslnes on this comer. That year 
the old building was tom down and a new one-story 
building was erected which extended south to the alley. 
The Kom Krib was temporarily housed three stores to 
the west In the Jones County Maytag place of business. 
South of the old com crib site on the comer, three 
storerooms were built. This moved out the old house 
where Trejtnor’s Shoe Shop and S.T. McLaughlin’s 
Harness shop were In business. They moved to the rear 
of the McNamara Shoe Store, then located on the 
northeast comer of Main and North Ford streets. 
Thelma’s and Shedek’s beauty shops were also housed 
In the building. 

In 1882 M.M. Mott erected a large brick building 
which was located on the comer of West Main and 
Jackson Streets. Mr. Mott was a photographer. After 
the completion of the structure, he found himself 
compelled to go to the city council and explain to them 
that his bay windows extended 13 Inches over the 
sidewalk. He needn’t have worried, at that point. He 
was told simply to take a ‘wait and see' attitude, until 
such time as a complaint was made by Injured parties. 
This was duly moved and seconded by the councllmen. 

In 1882, Pitcher & McKay, who were In the buggy and 
harness trade, revamped their wooden building, which 
was located on the south side of Main east of the alley, 
between Ford and Gamavlllo. Their floor room, 24 X 



North side of Main Street, looking east (Submitted by Anamosa Historical Society) 
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Local Credit Corporation office on South Ford Street, 
1941-1943. (Submitted by Mrs. W.E. James) 



Looking west, at the corner of North Ford and Main 
Street. (Photo submitted by Glen J. McLaughlin) 


120 feet was the largest in the county. L. Pitcher 
settled in Anamosa in 1856. G.D. McKay, for the prior 
15 years, kept a general store in Fairview. They became 
partners in 1881, and the first season sold over 88,000 
worth of buggies. In 1904 this building was tom down 
and the double brick building was erected by the 
Dubuque Malting Company. 

Due to the increase in business in 1883, F.S. Dunklee 
purchased the lot and lower story of the Eureka, on the 
southeast comer of Main and Ford. A 50-foot extension 
was added at this time. This was the first time this site 
was used for an undertaker’s establishment. In 1907, 
Meek & Beam, undertakers, moved there and added the 
last brick portion on Ford Street. In 1925 Beam was 
Joined by Oscar Miller. The Beam and Miller firm did 
business here for many years. 

In 1884 the new Niles & Watters Bank was built to 
replace a little brick building. In 1923 when the 
brick dividing wall was tom down the brick wall was 



found to be as good as when originally constructed. 

What may have been one of the first beauty shops 
was in operation in 1884. Mrs. Thompson advertised 
that she was. "prepared to do all kinds of hair work. I 
will dress waves and make them look as good as new, 
and clean the head.” She was located west of the Foxall 
& Barnes undertakers on Main Street. (John Foxall quit 
the undertaking and furniture business after 28 years, 
in 1886.) 

In 1885 postmaster William Fish moved post office 
equipment into his new building on the north side of 
Main Street, This writer believes this was the building 
which the Tyler and Downing grocery and meat shop 
vacated in 1986. 

In 1887 long-time wagon-maker William Huggins 
died at the age of 97. He came to Anamosa in 1864 and 
had been in the wagon making trade for 70 years, and 
worked until the age of 85. He was a veteran of the War 
of 1812. 



Glldner Bros. Clothing Store, now the site of Mode 
O' Day and the former Larson 's Gift Box. 
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(Submitted by Berntece Shover) 





M. M. Mott ts remembered by the older Anamosa 
residents as one of the most eccentric characters of his 
day. He was the town photographer and proprietor of 
the Parkway Apartments, below the courthouse. 
(Journal-Eureka) 



Dubuque Malting Co. Building, built In 1904 


In the winter of 1888, deep snow drove the wolves 
closer to the city limits. Wiliam Buckner, downtown 
resident, told the editor of the Eureka that several of 
the critters came within easy gunshot of his place and 
carried off a frozen biddy. The next summer, with no 
deep snow to drive them Into town, Charley Arthur, 
who lived on South Gamavlllo, reported that he was 
routed out of bed with a wolf attempting to kill his dog. 
Snow. Not being able to get a clear shot off with his 
pistol, due to the proximity of the dog and the wolf, the 
wolf escaped after giving the dog a severe cut in the 
neck. 

In 1889 excavation started on the building which 
would house the new Grand Opera building. At a depth 
of 6 ft. the workers found they were working in a sea of 
liquid clay. This was the location of the Edmund Booth 


house, built In 1851, and destroyed in a fire In 1881. 
(More on the Booths may be found in another section of 
this book.) 

The grand opera house was located on the site of the 
present, burned out theater building. The building to 
east of the opera house (presently the Albaugh 
Photography studios) was being planned at this time. 
A.H. Sherman, who was to be the owner, accompanied 



Opera House, at the far left, with Dunklee and 
Blackman Furniture store and undertaking parlors. 
(Submitted by Kathleen and Larry J. Conmey) 


contractor E.M. Harvey and E.F. Blckel to Davenport to 
Inspect the different designs of architecture. Ten years, 
or so. ago, Jim Albaugh completely remodeled this 
structure inside and outside. 

The Opera House, costing $25,000, opened In 
January 1890. 

Across the alley to the east, the double-brick building 
was put up by owner D.H. Cunningham and housed an 
Implement store on the west In 1891. The storeroom on 
the east was occupied by E. J. Wood Clothing Store. The 
floors and ceilings in the double store rooms were made 
from Georgia pine. 

The little brick building next door east of what was 
once the Quality Cafe (and last occupied by the office of 
the late Dr. Gerry F. Brown) was built in the mid- 1870s 
by William Shaw, the tailor. 



Anamosa Bottling Works. Will Fisher, proprietor, 
310 W. Main Street. (Submitted by Anamosa 
Historical Society) 
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Two of Anamosa's more familiar delivery trucks. truck and Charles Zimmer at the Zimmerman and 

Leo Zimmer is shown at the Anamosa Bottling Works Son Poultry truck. (Photo submitted by Marie Zimmer) 



City Hall, and former Fire Department. 


By 1890 the south side of Main Street between Booth 
and Ford streets was lined with brick buildings, with 
the exception of the Congregational Church on Main 
and Booth streets. 

In 1890 construction was going on for the erection of 
the Gillen building on the north side of Main between 
the Commerical Block and Dr. Gawley's office and 
residence. During the construction, contractor E.C. 
Holt fell to the ground when finishing the brick 
cornices. Mr. Holt was standing on a lightly constructed 


scaffolding while he worked, when the board gave way. 
He grabbed the top of the cornice and the still-green 
bricks gave way and 100 bricks fell with him to the 
ground. He suffered deep cuts and bruises and was laid 
up for several weeks. Mr. Holt and his brother, 
Jonathan, constructed many of the buildings and 
homes In Anamosa. 

When completed, R.W. Johnson ran a grocery store 
on the west side and private apartments were In the 
other side for a short time. The name, R.W. Johnson is 
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still visible In the stone steps leading to the front door. 

In 1889 the building, owned by Col W.T. Shaw, on 
the southwest corner of Main and Davis was rented for a 
new baby carriage factory. The following year, this 
company moved to Cedar Rapids bringing forth the ire 
of the editor of the Anamosa Journal. He denounced 
Anamosa for refusing to help keep the factory from 
going to that metropolis. 

By 1891, with the exception of the Pitcher & McKay 
shops and the buildings across from the Shaw’s Block, 
all the buildings on both sides of Main Street were 
completed. The trees, planted 30 years before, were 
showing dense foliage and the cross streets were lined 
with private residences. 

Prior to the building of the City Hall, the city annually 
rented various rooms around the city in which to 
conduct city business and for meetings held by the fire 
department. In 1903, when the building was dedicated, 
everthing went according to plan except that Mayor 
M.P. Sigworth was ill and the two speakers, Hon. F.O. 
Ellison and Judge B.F. Miller, were called out of town. 
There was a good attendance in spite of the 
misunderstanding about the price of admission which 
was put at $1 without specifying that ladies were 


admitted tree of charge. 

A program of music by the Glick Orchestra, a song by 
James Abel, and performances by eight little girls, was 
followed by a dance lasting until 2 a.m. The new 
building, a credit to the town, was 56 X 48 feet and two 
stories high. Chadwick & Son built it for a contract 
price of 84,780, and a Mr. Albright of Mt. Vernon 
finished the carpenter work at a cost of about $400. The 
fire department paid for the cement work, which came 
to about $266. Charley Brown did the cement work and 
the painting besides donating a large amount of the 
labor. The masonary work was done by A.J. Smith of 
Cedar Rapids. Firemen’s receipts for the dance was 
close to 8300, as reported in the newspapers. 

Aside from a stairway at the left, the lower floor was 
one room, to be occupied by the hose carts and hook & 
ladder wagon. The second floor was a hall. The tower 
was 72 feet high, with the bell occupying the top. 
The lower section was used for suspending the hose for 
drying. In 1907 the city purchased the lot adjoining on 
the north for 8750 and the building was used to house 
the street sprinkler and other equipment. 

In 1904 the post office was moved into the newly 
erected Scoonover building on the site previously 
occupied by the Congregational Church. 


Main Street Over the Years 


In 1904 J.L. Kaufman sold out his grocery and meat 
market to Don Downing and J.E. Tyler of Cedar Rapids. 
Mr. Downing had charge of Swift Packing Co. at Cedar 
Rapids for nine years. Mr. Tyler had been running a 
market 15 years. Mr. Kaufman started in Anamosa in 
1877, and his two sons, L.H. and W.F. had been 
assisting about 12 years. In 1925 a young man by the 
name of Charles Tyler, who had held the popular 
position of assistant cashier for several years in the 
Anamosa National Bank resigned to begin working for 
the Tyler & Downing store. At the same time “Bud" 
Downing also Joined the firm. The Tyler and Downing 
name has been a familiar one on Main Street for 83 
years. A volume could be written on the funny 
happenings that went on in this store over the years. 
The friendy owners and good-natured clerks kept 
things ’lively’. “Bud’s” son, D.A., called "Buddy", to 
distinguish between the two, Joined the firm in 1948, as 
did "Buddy’s” son, Dirk, in 1979, purchasing an 
interest in 1980, thus carrying on this family tradition. 
" Charley” Tyler had no children. Cletus McNamara 
began working for the store in 1950. "Buddy”and 
“Clete" bought into the firm in 1954. "Clete’s” son. 
Doug, began working in the store when he was 16 years 
old in 1967, becoming a part-owner in the business in 
1976. Tyler & Downing closed its doors in 1986. 
However, the T & D name is still being used on Main 
Street as the Jack & Jill Supermarket sells T & D Meats 
in its store. This business is currently located in the 
building built and owned by the Julius Westphal 
family. 

Anamosa had a laundromat, with pick up and 
delivery service, called the Steam Laundry. It was 
owned by S.M. Cole in the mid-1890s. 

In 1908 G.H. Monroe purchased the hardware store of 
I.P. Mienhart. After 28 years experience with creditors, 
he wanted to try a ’cash only’ venture. He sold out in 
1939 and It was to be a 825,000 sale. This was one of 
the oldest business on Main Street at the time. 

South Garnavlllo was the seat of a war with "Lucky” 
Baldwin the bone of contention, in 1913. His yard 


contained all kinds of ’material’ that he gathered in 
town. Robert Johnson, mayor at the time, was 
attempting to alleviate the situation. However, 
“Lucky" had his adherents who stood by him. Forced 
off one place, he bought a lot of his own to store his 
treasures. However, a teamster dumped a load contrary 
to his wishes and when "Lucky” objected, the teamster 
hit him with a chain. “Lucky" had the assailant 
arrested. The teamster paid 810 for his dastardly deed. 
The local paper noted, “The end is not yet.” “Lucky” 
was still in business when George Zeuch, as a city 
councilman, took him on in 1933. At the time his 
treasures were stored in ’Dublin’. Zeuch proposed that 
a subscription be raised to buy out "Lucky’s" property, 
including his treasures, since the property was on the 
main-traveled thoroughfare leading into the city. It 
seemed that the authorities (governing the health and 
sanitary laws) could do nothing to help. That body had 
been beseeched for years. The answer to this 
conundrum was, ‘to buy him out’. His price was 8500, 
and Zeuch met with all the city’s organizations to raise 
the money. "Lucky's" treasures were loaded on 
railroad cars and shipped away and the buildings were 
moved. George Zeuch was commended for his work on 
this project. “Lucky", not exiting gracefully, sued 
George for alleged damage while the removal of his 
treasures was being planned. 

In 1914 all of the telephone and light poles and wires 
were removed from Main Street. (This fact may help 
date your Main Street photos.) The poles were moved to 
the alleys, with the exception of those used in 
maintaining the arc light service. 

In 1914 J.H. Gustlne. Gus the Tailor’, purchased a 
house in the western part of the city. This house had 
been built by L.N. Perkins, a deaf mute, who came with 
the Walworth family in 1839. (Before 1895, Anamosa 
had five families of deaf mutes.) Perkins was an 
excellant carpenter. He died at the age of 84, after 
having been blind one year before his death. He left a 
wife and two children, a son. 22, and a daughter, 21. 
The Eureka flies indicate that Gustine would move the 
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house to First Street. 

In 1913, Roy McMlckel remodeled his drug store 
with dark oak and a mirrored wall behind the soda 
fountain. He sold the store In 1942 to Horace Edison, 
who hired a pharmacist. Edison sold the store in 1949 
to Wilson Kouba. The soda fountains were taken out in 
1953; and in 1970 the old Citizens Savings Bank 
building, on the east, was purchased and utilized. Keith 
Kouba Joined the firm in 1974. He is presently the full- 
time pharmacist. 

In 1914 there was a problem of an insufficient supply 
of hitching racks off Main Street. There was talk of 
providing off street parking’ to alleviate the unsanitary 
conditions of hitching teams on the Main thoroughfare. 
But in order not to discourage the farmers' business, it 
was quickly noted that they helped in the building of 
the city, and their convenience must be considered. 

Also, in 1914, the Finnigan Mfg. Co. was preparing to 
sell a new steel garage, the result of Philip Gardner's 
endeavors. The garage was built of sheet metal and 
angle Iron. It was fireproof and portable. 

C.W. Metcalf built an addition to his building on 
North Ford Street, located between the mill building 
and the creamery, to be used in connection with the 
Hale and Corbin garage. This was in 1914. Also that 
year the Mystic Workers had fine, new quarters over 
the building, with a new floor for dancing and a lodge 
room. 

Advertisers in 1924 Included GROCERIES: Hale 
Grocery, Tyler & Downing. A.L. Remley, W.S. Barker, 
Mills & Holtman, R.D. Gordon, and Miller & Miller; 
RESTAURANTS: Gus O'Deen, The Grill, and The 
Vendome; DRY GOODS: The Lenzen Store. The Racket 
Store, Aments Dry Goods, Miller & Miller, R.D. Gordon 
and M.P. Conway; LUMBER: Anamosa Lumber Co.; 
CLOTHING: Glldner Bros. & Hanson and M.P. Conway; 
SHOES: Fischer Bros., McNamara Boot Shop; Gildner 
Bros. & Hansen and M.P. Conway: DRUGS: McMickle 
Drugs. Stoughten Drug Store and W.B. Skinner; 
HARDWARE: Scott Hdw. and Monroe Hdw.; FARM 
IMPLEMENTS: J.A. Hartman; MILLINERY: K. & A. 
Flaherty, The Racket Store and Aments Department 
Store; TOBACCO: Jack's Place; AUTOMOBILE AND 
SUPPLIES: Durant & Star, M.R. Landis, Chipman's 
Accessory Store, Anamosa Auto Co.. S.M. Prentice, 
William GralTt. Ed McGowan, J.A. Hartman and The 
Buffalo Oil Co.; BAKERIES: Anamosa Bakery, and Mills 
& Holtman; JEWELER: E.S. Stone; PHOTOGRAPHY: 
M.H. Weiss: BANKS: Citizen Savings. Niles and 
Watters, Anamosa National; MISCELLANEOUS: 
Le'Fields Beauty Shoppe, Anamosa Bottling Works, 
Anamosa Creamery and Walton & Son, The Kleanall, 
Brown Hotel, Hotel Vendome Cede, Perkins & Perkins, 
chiropractor, T.C. Loder, D.S. Ellison, Mershon Quality 
Market. 

In 1924 Miles Landis started his 12-passenger bus 
line that would travel to near-by cities. 

In 1925 a permit was issued to Joe Miller to erect a 
gasoline filling station on the corner of Elm and Main 
streets. He tore down the brick building to make room 
for a driveway. This brick building had been built in the 
1860s when that portion of town was the business 
center. 

In 1925 the lunch counter opposite the courthouse 
(Shaw Block) was rebuilt in a fireproof construction, 
and set back from the street a bit. 

That year the Anamosa Bottling Works remodeled. 
John Rady was proprietor at the time. The excavation 
work, under the Beam & Miller store on the comer of 



Main and Ford, brought to light the 35-foot well in the 
basement. The well, in an excellent state of 
preservation, was dug to alleviate the problem of 
drainage for the owners of 40 years before. 

In 1926 the A & P located In Anamosa. The T & D 
moved from the Kaufman building two doors east, 
where A.L. Remley, grocer, was located for many years. 
At this time. T & D’s and the Hale Grocery began their 
own delivery wagon routes. Most merchants, who had 
shared delivery service, were establishing their own 
delivery service. 

The Dodge Motor Co. moved to the floor above the 
W.S. Barker Grocery in 1926. This was in the Holt’s 
Block, at the time owned by E.F. Winkelman of Cedar 
Rapids. William Grafft was the local Dodge dealer. The 
upper floor Included the old Crystal Theater and the big 
dance hall. 

John Cartano moved into the vacated space left by H. 
Weiss, known as the Dr. J.G. McGuire Drug Store 
(presently the site of Dr. G.M. Fisher's office). This was 
in 1926. Cartano would use the place for a cigar store. 

In 1929 the old landmark, on the southwest comer of 
Main and Davis streets, was tom down. The site was 



Corner southwest of South Garnavillo and Main, 
now the site of Moenk Real Estate. 
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used for the Frazer Garage, a new building being built. 
It was built by Col W.T. Shaw, and first used by Tice & 
Atkinson, later a baby carriage factory, the Cole 
laundry, and S.M. Prentice Chevrolet Co. This building 
Is now housing the Freese Ford Garage. Tony Shada, 
owner, rented to Brent Pearson, who had a super 
market there In recent years, as did Goddard Furniture 
for a short time. Tony also had a grocery on this site. 

In 1930 two more old landmarks were tom down. 
These were located on the southwest comer of Main 
and Gamavlllo streets, where Moenk Real Estate Is 
now. The large frame building tom down was built by 
Sam Chamberlain In the early 1 860s. It was purchased 
by F.W. Gillette and used by many early merchants. 
This building In later years was occupied by Calvin 
McGown as a grocery, and later, for many years as a 
saloon and billiard hall. It was occupied by B.R. Cotton 
as a furniture and picture frame store and later as a tire 
shop. In addition to the large frame building, the small 
brick buildings on the lots were also taken down. 

The small building was built about 1858 and used by 
Stacy & Walworth for a bank building. This was 
Anamosa’s first bank. The building was then used for 
many years by Dr. J.S. Dimmit. It was also used for a 
gas company office, and later as a tire and shoe shop. 
This entire tract was purchased from Clifford Niles by 
the Skelly Oil Co., and a service station was 
constructed. 

In 1933 Charles Rahn came here from Elgin, 111., and 
started a Jewelry store In the former Harry Clark 
Jewelry store. Mr. Rahn later died, and his wife, Enola, 
carried on the business until the 1950s. In 1933 there 
were 86 C.W. A. workers on the bluffs west of Garnavillo 
Street, blasting and crushing rock for street use. 
According to Jess Meade, the rock was not very good 


and the project was abandoned. Even so, a good portion 
of the bluffs was reduced. 

In 1934 the new store fixtures arrived for Leo Loyet's 
5 cent to 8 1 store. This store was first located where the 
Stoltz Insurance office is now. This store was later 
moved to the Monroe Hardware store building, east of 
the Midland Financial Bank, last owned by Alice and Ed 
Redmond. That year, Roy Weighels moved Into the 
former Travel Inn business. The new 2 cent sales tax 
was initiated In 1934, which was expected to relieve the 
burden from the property owners by $20 million. 

In 1935 Howard "Red” Chlpman remodeled his 
sandwich shop. He enlarged the dance floor and added 
more booths. His tasty Maidrite sandwiches kept half 
the populace In the area fed and the likes of those 
sandwiches are to be found nowhere else in the world. 

In 1937 Albert's Cleaners of Cedar Rapids opened a 
new store on West Main street, formerly occupied by 
C.W. Blood Furniture Store. A new brick front was put 
on the wooden building. 

In 1935, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Snyder signed a five-year 
lease for a liquor store, occupied by the McNamara Boot 
Shop. McNamara moved west two doors to the comer 
where Zeuch was located, Zeuch moved to the 
Chocolate Shop and the latter moved across the street 
to the Balster Variety store. The Balster business was 
purchased by out-of-town buyers. 

In 1939 the Whears Store was sold to Carel Blood. A 
new building was built on the east adjoining lot for the 
Blood grocery. The site vacated by Blood was later used 
as a tavern until it was purchased by Remley, 
Heiserman & Willems and remodeled for use by that 
law firm in 1985. 

In 1940 the old landmark ANAMOSA sign that hung 
across Main Street and Davis was taken down. It had 
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Main Street and Huber Street, Anamosa. Pictured 
are Ray and Roy Lawrence on Main Street at the end 
of Huber Street, at one time the George Lawrence 
office. In background. Al Walton Monument Co. is 
located at the left beside the Ford Garage building, 
Charles Barker Lunch Counter Is behind the 1937 
Ford auto, and the Paul Whear Grocery is at the right. 
(Photo submitted by Anamosa Historical Society) 


become too expensive and too worn out to keep. 

R.L. Watkins came here as manager of the Graham 
Department Store In 1939. Sometime later that 
company moved and Mr. Watkins started his own store 
In the Conmey building on the comer of Main and North 
Ford streets. The Anamosa Motor Sales garage opened 
under Jack Fahey In 1940. Employees for the garage 
were: Miss Alice Brown, bookkeeper; Jim Buckner. Ray 
Codling, salesmen; Tom Davidson, parts room; Joe 
Allison and Tom Haun, mechanics; and Neil Gossett, 
paint and body. The Watkins Drygoods store. In the 
Conmey building, was operated by Jess and R.L. 
‘Watty’ Watkins for 29 years. 

In 1938 W.L. Pearson sold their grocery to Mr. and 
Mrs. George Mills. 

Also, In 1940, Cub Wolfe opened a bakery, 
delicatessen, and lunch counter In the Snowy White 
Bakery building, where Albaugh Photography is now; 
Phil DuFloth moved his shoe shop from the Conmey 
storage building on North Ford Street to the vacated 
Ho-Made Bakery; Mr.and Mrs. BUI Mowery rented the 
Hyde building, vacated by Dr. Kellogg, for a beauty 
shop. 

Mrs. Catherine McGuire died at age 78. She came 
to Anamosa about 15 years prior and operated the 
Chocolate Shop, located in the site of the then George 
Zeuch grcery. Her husband died and she moved across 
the street where the Quality Cafe was then, and sold the 
building to Jimmy Connolly about 1935. In 1940 the 
Carl Mershons opened the new Mobil Inn and served 
sandwiches, pies, spaghetti and malted milks. This was 
In conjunction with the new filling station. Also In 1940 
the Blue Raider Eatery opened for business. This was 
located on Main Street Just east of the Bickford 76 
station. 

In 1941 Burrel and Kay Fagen began managing the 
Anamosa Feed Mill. This was a new building: the old 
one was destroyed by fire. Irv Graver bought an Interest 
in Graver Motors; R.M. McMlckle bought the Skinner 
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The Blue Raider, Anamosa's First Drlve-ln in the 
late 1930s. The following u>as taken from their 
advertisement: “ You will enjoy eating In this 
gleaming new food place with Its stainless steel and 
chromium trim — its flourescent lights and air 
conditioning — Its good food and air of camaradarle — 
you are welcome for a cup of coffee or our special steak 
plate. Try our malted mtlks and other specials. Chill, 
Tamale. Cheese-tn-burger, Steak hamburger. Served 
by this staff — Beverly McGreevy, Ernest Holub, Doris 
Mann. We're proud of the Blue Raiders from whom we 
took our name . ” 

Drug Store. This same year, the Firestone store, owned 
by Tony Nepple, moved Into the former post office site. 

In 1945 Charley Melllcker sold his barber shop to BUI 
Custls. Charley was a barber in Anamosa for 45 years. 
Bob Wensora sold the grocery store he had purchased 
from Carroll Blood seven months before. Everett 
Anderburg bought the Bailey Milk Bar after his 
discharge from the army. He would manage the little 
shop under its former name. The Nook. This was a 
popular spot for teenagers and the malted milks were 
known far and wide. This building is located east of 
Randy’s Hardware and is currently the Dr. Schupanltz 
dental office. 

In 1945 the A & P store moved to Cedar Rapids, after 
being here for 22 years. In 1946, with the veterans 
returning home, housing was badly needed. The first 
pre-fab erected in one day was the Harry Bodecker 
home on South Ford Street. The V.F.W. Club rooms 
moved to the Conway building; the Anamosa Hardware 
opened under the new owners, Horace Evans and J.C. 
Brannon. This was formerly the Hodgln Hardware. The 
R.E. A. bought the city park on Huber street. 

Advertisers In 1946 not previously mentioned were: 
Campbell’s Cities Service, Tebbe's Conoco, Mae 
Amelia’s, Hartman Electric, Graver Motors, McKlnstry 
Truck Terminal, Baugh Furnace Supply, Soper 
Standard Service. Huerters Skelly, Anamosa Concrete, 
Anamosa Lumber Co.. The Rainbow, Stuhlers, 
Economy Shoe Store, Coast to Coast, Scott Hardware, 
Model Dress Shop, Kehoes 66 Station, Hankins 
Hatchery, Otten’s D.X. Service, Bernard Studio, 
Central Barber Shop. Russell & Russell, George Clark 
Implements, Anamosa Monument Company, Shada & 
Son’s Market. Gray's Station, Gamble Store, National 
Tea Co., Morning's Cafe and GUdner fit Hansen and 
Anamosa Farm Store. 
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Bridges over Wapsie 

A story of “ups and downs*’ 


Bertha Finn 


by 

In 1839, Calvin C. Reed was contracted by a United 
States government agent to build a bridge across the 
Wapsipinicon at Anamosa. It was erected during July 
and August of that year. The bridge was located 
between the present Riverside cemetery and the flat on 
the opposite side of the •Wapsi', Just at the bend of the 
stream. Reed received $2900 for thejob and materials. 

According to Edmund Booth, editor of the Anamosa 
Eureka, Congress, the winter before, had appropriated 
$20,000, “ostensibly and in terms", to lay out a 
military Road from the fort at Prairie Du Chlen to Fort 
Leavenworth, both posts being, at that time, occupied 
by government troups as a defense against Indian 
attacks. However, Booth believed, as did others of that 
day, the real object of the Iowa Delegate was a road 
from Dubuque to Iowa City — hence the name. The 
Military Road. 

The bridge built by Calvin Reed was not high enough 
to withstand the floods that would occur. He built it Just 
over the top of the flowing river during the normal 
summer stage. A square “crib of logs" was sunk in the 
middle of the river and filled with stone; forming the 
center pier. The bridge worked fine for the settlers for 
two winters but the second spring the rise of the 
swollen rivers and streams was enough to send it all 
downstream. For many years the center piece 
remained in the river. The pioneers were back fording 
the river at that place on the Military Road for two 
years. 

In 1844 the Congress of the U.S. again appropriated 
money to repair ,the roads and bridges and, to see that it 
was carried out properly, sent one Joshua Barney of the 
United States Topographical Corp of Engineers to 
personally oversee the projects. He was an intelligent 
fellow and very conscientious about his Job. When he 


believed the road should be moved, due to low 
banks on the previous site, and after careful 
investigation of the topography of the area, he wrote to 
the Bureau in Washington requesting permission to 
relocate the bridge downstream. This would cause the 
road to be moved also. He was told by the Bureau to 
build where in his best judgment he thought it should 
be. 

Upon receiving the go ahead, he hired crews of men 
to construct a new road leading from the downstream 
bridge site and up the south hill for a mile or so, where 
it was reconnected to the Military Road. On November 
19, 1845, for the sum of one dollar, Gideon Ford and 
Hannah Ford conveyed a tract of their land over to the 
territory of the United States to be used as a road to the 
river where the bridge would be built. This indenture 
was recorded by Edmund Booth, who was then county 
recorder, on the 6th day of February 1846. The road 
which leaves Anamosa heading towards Fairviw was to 
be moved from side to side several times over the next 
one hundred years, but it basically remained in the 
same area. 

The second bridge was erected at the site of the 
present Iron bridge by the Iowa Electric plant, as were 
all of the rest of the wooden and iron bridges. 

A Mr. Huggins of Galena, Illinois took the contract for 
bridging the Wapsi here in 1845, but having other 
bridges to build, he sub-let his contract to George 
Walworth at $1000. Walworth was then part-owner of 
the saw mill on the Buffalo. The two parties, Huggins 
and Walworth, bet a hat on whether the bridge would 
be completed in a set time. It was. 

This second wooden bridge was used until 1853, 
when time and decay caused it to be taken down and 
replaced by a third wooden bridge. As the territory 



(Submitted by Bettle and John Miller) 
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became part of the newly formed state of Iowa In 1846, 
the county and the citizens paid for this one. 

In June 1862 the Ire of the citizens was raised due to 
the deteriorated conditions of the third bridge, and a 
petition with 123 names was presented to the Jones 
County Board of Supervisors, who had only the 
previous year been newly formed. (Prior to that a 
countyjudge was the authority over the county affairs.) 

The petition was referred to the committee on 
bridges, and the committee, composed of David 
Graham, J.L. Brown and J.J. Dlckensen, reported back 
to the board that they had Investigated the bridge site 
and It was deemed unsafe. The committee further 
recommended that It be sold; and no teams be allowed 
on the bridge; and that a competent person be licensed 
to establish a ferry across the river above the bridge. 

H.C. Metcalf was given the license to operated a ferry 
with these specifications: the ferry was to be 30 feet 
long; 11 feet wide, gunwale 18 Inches. The rates were 
set at: two horse teams. 25 cents; one horse team, 20 
cents; man and horse, 10 cents: every additional horse 
5 cents; footman, 5 cents; cattle per head, 5 cents; 
sheep per head, 5 cents. He was allowed 10 days time to 
get It In order. 

The editor of the Eureka suggested, “We hope our 
merchants will club together and make some 
arrangements whereby those In the habit of trading 
here can cross free.” 

By January 2, 1863, the bridge was completed at a 
cost of $1350, with one-half being paid by public 
subscription and the remainder by the county. It had 
been contracted by H. L. Palmer and the entire bridge 
was built of pine, except the floor which was made of 
oak. The old abutments were taken out and substituted 
from stone which was brought from the quarries — 27 
rail car loads. This was the last bridge of wooden 
materials erected on the present Iron bridge site. 

The seven-year flood, as It was known by the local 


citizens of that era, took out the bridge on the Buffalo In 
July 1865. It was built Just west of the old Ford Inn on 
Mill and Main street. In 1858. 

Meanwhile on the Wapsl, July 5, a group of citizens 
secured the bridge, by means of chains, ropes, and 
hemp cables, to the abutment and center pier. A dozen 
or so sawed logs, were drawn by hand from the mill 
yard through the swift water and placed across the top 
of the frame-work. 

In October 1865, a new bridge was built near 
Flshervllle on the Buffalo. It was built on piles 218 feet 
long and two and one-half feet above high water level. It 
cost $1 ,600 and was constructed by Palmer & Lamson, 
contractors. 

The fourth bridge did good service for about 10 years 
before It, too, was pronounced unsafe by the committee 
on bridges and was taken down. February 6, 1873, the 
bridge was tom down. A new bridge was to have been 
completed by February 22, by the Iron Bridge 
Company of Cleveland Ohio. The cost was $5,544. In 
the meantime, the Wapsl was crossed on the ice above 
the dam. This was well and good until March 13 when 
the Ice went out. The bridge was still not up. The Ohio 
Bridge Co. said they would foot the bill for the needed 
ferry service; one large enough for teams and one for 
foot passengers. 

Come April 10, 1873, there was good news and bad 
news. The bridge was up but the Board of Supervisors 
couldn't approve It! Upon inspection it was noted that “ 
the arches weren’t true and the floors were sunken." 
Also the new bridge stood higher than the old one and 
there was a need to widen the grade from the bottom on 
up. The agent, named Jones, came for his $772 cash 
and the bridge warrants to balance the $2,772. but he 
had to go away without the desired funds. 

A new bridge was promised by the Ohio-based bridge 
company, but attempts to correct the defects were In 
vain. To add to the problems of the community at this 
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Wapsipintcon River bridge. Anamosa, Iowa. 
(Submitted by John anc’ Settle Miller) 

point — the long-awaited bell for the new city foundry 
arrived from New York, but was cracked and had to be 
sent back. 

At the June Board of Supervisor's meeting there was 
strong talk of taking legal action, as the bridge was still 
two feet shy of what was called for. 

In August, a representative of the bridge company 
was again sent for and arrived at the site. After taking a 
good look at the structure and listening to the 
complaints of the local officials, he Informed them that 
he did not blame them one bit for being upset and not 
accepting such a structure; and promptly washed his 
hands of the whole matter. 

At long last. In September, five months after the 
bridge was erected, the "head man"from Ohio came 
personally to the scene of the crooked, short, bridge. 
After his visit, the bridge was completed in the proper 
manner and was accepted. It was given two coats of 
white paint — and $99.60 was deducted for ferrying 
expenses in the final settlement. 

The first Iron bridge, and the fifth constructed, lasted 
until the last week of April 1887. The paper stated, 
“The community was not a little startled last Monday 
forenoon, by the news that the Iron bridge across the 
Wapsl had gone down with a portion of a drove of cattle 
belonging to Messrs. Remley, Ercanbrach and L. 
Schoonover. It appears that they have been feeding 
about 100 steers on the premises of J.L. Joslin south of 
the river, concluding to transfer them to their Cass 
pasture. They employed three men, and when they 
arrived at the bridge, one of the drivers, as usual In 
such cases, stood at the south end of the bridge for the 
purpose of dividing the heads in lots of 20, so as not to 
endanger the structure by overloading. Jake Joslin 
claims he was doing this when the bridge collapsed. 

"22 Head were on the bridge, he says, surging with 
more or less violence, when he heard a report like a 
revolver shot. 

“Immediately the west or upsteam side gave way, in 
or near the middle, sinking straight down, and the 
eastern arch swinging westerly and falling on the 
balance of the structure, and remaining almost Intact. 

"Joslin was a few feet onto the bridge, but was able to 
Jump to the ground. This is the bridge the Board of 
Supervisors refused to accept in the April 1873 session. 

“The stage of water, fortunately, Is rather low for this 


season and loaded vehicles cross readily at the old ford, 
a few rods below the dam, where a man Is stationed to 
see that the teamsters follow the proper course. " 

It can scarcely be believed that the Board of 
Supervisors would again experience six months of 
difficulties with this second iron bridge, but they did. 
Conversely, little did they know that, when completed, 
this structure would still be in place In 100 years time. 

At the May meeting of the Board of Supervisors, 
more than a dozen bridge companies were represented 
at the bridge lettings. The Shiffler Bridge Works 
Company of Pittsburg, was awarded the contract for a 
structure 170 feet long, 16 feet wide and In the truss 
pattern; the cost to be $5,250, and to be ready for 
business by August 10. Milne & Son of Scotch Grove 
were to take charge of the abutments at $5.25 per 
square yard. The abutments were to be nine feet thick 
at the base and six feet at the top and five feet further 
apart than before. The wings were to be 24 feet long. 

In the June issue of the Eureka, it was told that the 
Board was having second thoughts about the amount of 
money and how the contracts were made by the bridge 
firms. It seems that a bid was made by letter only, by 
the Milwaukee Bridge and Iron Works Co., for $3,000. 
The board discarded this as too cheap, and perhaps 
remembering the troubles with the last bridge, decided 
that they would spend more money and eliminate any 
troubles. 

Perhaps too, in the flurry of the rash of bridge 
contractors at the meeting, the letter accompanying 
the Milwaukee firm’s bid was overlooked until later. In 
any event, the letter was read. The substance of the 
letter stated that the Milwaukee bridge firm did not 
come personally to any bridge lettings, as the cost of 
these county bridges could be ascertained at the firm's 
office. The letter also warned of the practice of 
dishonest former employees of bridge companies, who 
got together and pooled their bids and the winning bid 
would divide with the others. The firm hoped that this 
wasn’t the case in Jones county. 

Upon further investigation the Board of Supervisors 
adopted a resolution to dissolve the contract with the 
Shiftier Bridge Company and made the contract with 
the Milwaukee Bridge Co. This was in July, after many 
meetings and delays. 

In the September 29 Issue of the Eureka we find that 
there was an unavoidable delay In shipping the new 
Iron bridge. If the bridge was not forthcoming In a very 
few days, the ferry would again be put in operation, "for 
the benefit of the public.” 

The October 6 issue announced, "The new Iron 
bridge will shortly be in place.” During the “dull" 
summer months and with the shallow water at the ford, 
the merchants were pretty patient and excuses made 
by the bridge company were accepted by them. After 
all, it was to have been completed by September 23, 
and they were expecting their heavy fall trading to 
start; and it would take anywhere from 10 days to 2 
weeks to erect the structure once it did arrive. 

The November 24, files of the Eureka told the good 
news. “The last plank on the Wapsl bridge at Doan's 
mill, was laid Friday night just before the first blizzard 
of the season swept down upon us." 

On the Tuesday Mr. Riddell, the vice-president of the 
Milwaukee Bridge Company, made a special trip to 
Anamosa to meet with supervisors A.L. Fairbanks, 
John Pfeifer, Robert Inglis, and E.E. Brown, who met in 
special session. Also present was G.A. Mitchell, a civil 
engineer from Cedar Rapids, who pronounced the 
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Homemade boat of Charles H. Arthur, on the 
Wapsipinicon River about 1920. (Photo submitted by 
his daughter, Bertha Finn) 


bridge to be more than sufficient to meet the 
requirements and specifications. It seemed to be the 
opinion, after all. that the Milwaukee Bridge company 
had treated the county Justly and generously. Mr. 
Riddell explained that the company had sent one of its 
representatives four times to Pittsburg for the channel 
Iron, before It could be secured, and that was the reason 
It was 30 days late. 

Mr. James Milne who did the work on the abutments 
was given high praise. 

The entire community was proud of their new bridge. 
The cost of the bridge was 83,000: abutments, $5,060; 
filling, 8165; for a total of 88,225.25 

During the summer of 1900 it was discovered that a 
lot of boys were congregating at the iron bridge for the 
purpose of diving; annoying people who were driving 
across the bridge and frightening the horses. They (the 
boys) were wearing "abreviated bathing suits.” In 
August, George Jackson, Jr., made a 56-foot dive from 
the top of the bridge, climbed out, passed the hat 
among the observers, and gathered up four or five 
dollars. The practice of diving from the bridge 
continued for many decades. 

In 1920 there was serious discussions being made 
about the old Iron bridge. Some community leaders 
expressed the opinion that It simply had to go. Clifford 
L. Niles, that year, was strongly urging local and 
county officials to adopt a plan that would have located 
a highway, (later constructed through the town In 
1928) through South Gamavillo Street, bridging the 
Wapsi 50 feet In the air and landing on the top of the 
hill, now the west 14 acres of the Wapsi State Park. 
This plan would have called for an immense fill at the 
bottom of the river valley, and would have eliminated 
the worry of floods, but the planned highway via this 



Anamosa Dam (Photo by Eldon J. Meeks ) 
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route never materialized. 

For the next ten years, the plight of the motor cars on 
the bridge presented a problem, due to Its narrow, 
congested route of travel. 

Work was begun, In 1929, In conjunction with the 
then U.S. Highway 161 project, on a new bridge some 
200 yards above, and by-passing the old Iron bridge. 
When completed, the bridge was called one of the most 
beautiful In eastern Iowa. 

In building the highway through the southwest part 
of the city, It entailed a vast amount of filling in, as the 
site was originally the backwaters of the river. An earth 
and rock dike was constructed from behind the old Ice 
house to the Riverside cemetery to hold back flood 
waters prior to the building of the highway and bridge. 
The bridge was erected first, and then the highway 
leading south from Elm Street. This roadwork took 
several years as the build-up of the virgin road needed 
to settle. 

Even after the completion of the “new bridge", bridge 
work needed to be done on the deck of the old iron 
bridge below it. This bridge was still a favorite of local 
people and tourists. It was kept up for a number of 
years. However, in 1955, or thereabouts, it was closed 
to vehicle traffic. 

In 1975, the year of the nation’s bicentennial, those 
most interested in the old iron bridge decided that this 
would be a good oportunity to bring public attention to 
Its dilapidated state. A group of citizens, aided In large 
part by the local Jaycees, raised funds, donated time 
and labor, and the bridge was restored for use by 
pedestrians and bicycle traffic. Spearheading the 
project were John Dirks, Richard Tebbe, Larry 


Farrington, Mike Brewer, and Mildred Brown. 

Several times during the town’s history, the bridges 
across Fawn Creek on Main. First and Second streets 
were washed out by high waters and floods. The creek 
running under ground across east Main street caused 
flooding problems on several occasions as well. 
Inasmuch as this writer spent so much time and space 
on the Wapsi bridges, time does not permit a more 
thorough accounting of the other bridges, in and 
around the city. 



The "new" bridge. (Submitted by Mrs. Lawrence 
Folkers) 



Old dike from power house to the Cemetery corner, going west. (Submitted by Jesse Meade) 
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Early Mills 

A reason for Anamosa to Grow 


by Bertha Finn 


When the first families headed for what was later to 
become the city of Anamosa. their destination was the 
called. "The Forks”, or “ Buffalo Forks" after the fork 
of the waters of Buffalo Creek and the Wapslpinicon 
River. There were probably less that a dozen persons 
who were there to build a saw and a grist mill in 1838. 
One young man's death from the 'sinking chills is told 
by E.M. Crow, who kept a journal of those early times. 
He told his story to Tom Booth who shared the story to 
the readers of the Eureka : 

"It was the first Sunday in September in the summer 
of 1838. In those times the widely scattered settlers 
occasionally came together on Sunday at some place 
agreed on for the purpose of talking over their affairs 
discussing what news they could get a hold of and in 
various ways relieving the lonely monotony that even 
the farmers of these later days can have scarcely any 
conception of. 

“It happened on the day above mentioned that Mr. 
Crow, Calvin Reed, George and Ell Brown, James 
Northup, Sol and Lewis Peckham met at a shanty a few 
rods south of what is now (1890) the Matthews 
residence at Buffalo Mills. A young man whose name 
was W.H. Stewart had located a claim on the mill site 
and it is supposed had died of sinking chills, a disease 
then very prevalent and very difficult to control in the 
absence of all medical help. 

"The poor fellow was found lying in his shanty. He 
had been dead for several days. One of the party was 
sent to Clem Russell's at Fairview, 5 miles, for a spade 
with which to dig a grave, and the others proceeded to 
split out some basswood puncheons, which were 
fastened together in a sort of box with wooden pins. He 
was buried a little distance east of the point where Mr. 
Matthews’ house stands. 

"There were no formal prayers offered on that sad 
occasion, but it was not because of lack of kindness or 
want of sympathy in the breasts of those rugged, heroic 
representatives of pioneer civilization. Far from it. After 
the box had been let down into the earth each looked 
solemnly at the other and Calvin Reed, with tears 
streaming down his bronzed cheeks, said, ‘Here lies 
this poor mortal fellow man, away from home and 
friends. Who will be the next one of us to go this way?’ 

“This was all the sermon that was preached that day. 
The young man was 25 years old." 

In May of 1838, Major George Russ and Sherebiah 
Dakin of Dubuque, orglnally from the state of Maine, 
came to the Buffalo Forks and made settlers' claims, 
with the intention of building a saw and grist mill. With 
them was a family, John Bartlett and his wife and child; 
also David G. Dumars, and two men Identified only as 
Smith and Carpenter. The names of others are not 
mentioned in the histories. The group put up the body 
of a log house and put in a crop of potatoes on the flat 
opposite the mouth of the Buffalo. This site was on the 
first Military Road, which led behind the present 
Riverside Cemetary. 

Chills and fevers swept across the prairies, as had 
occurred the previous year, and Major Russ and 
helpers, Smith and Carpenter, succumbed to the 
disease. Bartlett returned to Dubuque. Dumars stayed 
on in the area until his death, 10 years later. 

In October 1838, Dakin happened to be in Dubuque 


when he ran into a comparatively young fellow, 27 
years of age. by the name of Gideon H. Ford, who had 
recently landed in Dubuque from the state of 
Massachusetts. Dakin informed him that he would like 
to sell his half of the mill claim and Ford agreed to 
accompany him to the Forks. On October 23 of that 
year, Dakin, Ford and Timothy Davis, Dubuque 
attorney, arrived at the mills on the Buffalo. 

By January 1839, Ford had purchased both Dakin 
and Russ' share. He paid Dakin $1,000, and young 
George Russ, who had arrived a few days after his 
father’s death. $500. Ford kept one-third share in the 
mills, and sold one third to Timothy Davis for $1,000 
and one-third to his friend George H. Walworth for 
$ 1 ,000. The claim extended from Garnavillo street on 
the east to half-way to what is now Stone City; 2,240 
acres in all. 

In the spring of 1839, this partnership continued the 
work started by Russ and Dakin. Edmund Booth, 
following his sweetheart, Mary Ann, (George 
Walworth's sister), to the Forks, arrived in August of 
that year. 

In 1841 Ford married Booth’s sister, Hannah, who 
was recently widowed. She had two sons, Danforth and 
William B. Ford. They purchased the frame house that 
Booth and Hannah's first husband. Col. David Wood, 
had erected on what is now Park Avenue, and moved it 
to Main and Mill street on the Military Road in 1842. 
They were the parents of a daughter, Maria, who was 
the first white child born in Anamosa, and a son, 
Harlow. 

At the " raising” of the first saw and grist mill on the 
Buffalo in 1839, from 30 to 40 men and women 
gathered from around the settlement area. It was raised 
without the benefit of hard liquor, the usual practice. 
Coffee was substituted. This was done without 
informing the men, as It was feared they wouldn't show 
up. Building the first saw and grist mills was a 
tremendous undertaking, for machinery, lumber and 
supplies of every kind had to be hauled from Dubuque 
over the poorest roads — a mere trail on the prairies. 
The first mills were built a mile west of Anamosa. on 
what was then the main channel of the Buffalo, and was 
built about 30 rods south of the later stone mill 



Frame Mill at Fisherville 
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Fisher and Son Grist Mill was built of stone In 1 853. 
It was operated for many years. Wheat raising "went 
out" in this part of Iowa finally, and the milling 
business practically came to an end. The old 
Walworth Mill was built in 1839, a frame building 
which was both a grist mill and a sawmill. 



A 1 938 photo of the Fisher Mill on the Buffalo River. 
The mill was built in 1 853. 


constructed by Fishers. 

This was the first saw mill put up In the county. 
Edmund Booth later recalled getting a job there for 75 
cents a day and board, which he considered a good 
wage at the time. 

A short time later the flour mills were added, along 
with a carding machine. After a few months, with a 
terrible crash, the saw mill spilt down the middle. The 
walls were fished out of the river (which was much 
larger with stronger current than at the present time) 
and laboriously put back together. That was not the 
end of the problems. A year or two later, a flood, held 
back by the dam, made Its way through a small grass- 
covered depression from where the Fisher dam was 
later located, down to where it empties Into the then old 
channel of the creek, and tore out the bottom and 
deepened the depression. This would make the dam 
and mill already built useless. All available hands were 
put to work bringing in and throwing rock Into the flood 
Just where the stone mill later stood. It was evening 
when the work started. The dozen or so workers living 
there were asked If they would work that night. 

They relunctantly consented, William S. Willis, 
saying, "I will help, though It seems like bringing a rock 
in a spoon.” 

Timothy Davis of Dubuque, George Walworth and 
G.H. Ford, first owners of the mill, after the first claim 
settlers, rented the mills for a time to Walworth's 
brother, Caleb C. Walworth, George C. Perkins, 
(grandfather to Jane Birk. long time Anamosa school 
teacher) and Paul Davis Turner. 

In the late 1840s Joseph Fisher and his son, Israel, 
purchased the mills and In 1853 completed the large, 
three story, stone mill. This firm conducted an 
extensive business. It was a common sight In those 
days to see big droves of hogs on their way to river 
markets at Dubuque and Muscatine, the principal 
trading points at that time. Fisher & Son would also 
haul in large quantities of flour, driven by up to a dozen 
horses. The horses would also be sold. This was 
necessary as the firm, like all others, was compelled to 
take horses, cattle, hogs, and wheat in exchange for 


groceries, drygoods, and hardware supplies. The mill 
site was called Flshervllle for over 20 years. For a time 
In the middle and later 1850s, it was also known as 
Upper Anamosa. 

In 1861 Fisher & Son would be sending 1, lOO barrels 
of flour to Dubuque to the markets. 

In 1856, a steam saw mill was also In operation about 
2 miles west of town, in a deep ravine. This mill was 
also owned by Fishers and Mrs. Fisher’s brother, A.P. 
Carter was the engineer. (Carter also assisted in 
administering our city government and a large portion 
of the early city records are In his handwriting). One hot 
summer day, Edmund Booth, Jim Lawyer and others, 
with a yoke of oxen, moved the mill to an uninhabltated 
site, about where the Lutheran parsonage Is now, on 
North Ford street. 

Booth, editor of the Eureka newspapers, later wrote, 
“The heat in the dense forest was suffocating. About 
noon. Lawyer struck off through the timber to the 
Flshervllle store to get something to eat. He returned 
with crackers and Hoarhound candy; a most 
luxurious dinner considering the state of our 
appetites.” 

In 1857, J.H. Fisher & Son advertised in the local 
papers about the notes due them. The financial times 
were again pressing the pioneers. Fishers stated that 
they had $15,000 in notes and book accounts which 
must be collected so that they could pay off their own 
debts. 

In 1859, on a bet, Tom English carried a 215-lb. 
dressed hog from Flshervllle to his house one hundred 
rods northwest of the B.F. Smith's brickyard, winning 
the wager from his fellow pioneers. 

The Fishers dissolved partnership in 1866, and Israel 
Fisher ran the mill business alone. Joseph went into 
business in downtown Anamosa for several years, and 
later uptown. 

In 1878, the mills were sold to John Matthews & Sons 
of Maquoketa, and included four houses, a barn and 80 
acres of land, for $10,000. John Matthews had three 
sons, John S.; E.L. and Cyrus. The mill firm was 
subsequently known as Matthews Bros., when the 
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C.A.A.N. Railroad and the old mill. (From a painting 
Meeks. 
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Scene at the Buffalo Fiver Bridge (Submitted by 
Kathleen and Larry J. Conmey) 

father retired, and was later solely owned by one son. 
J.S. Matthews. 

In 1896 Matthews sold the mill to C.H. Anderson. 

Every few years, while the Buffalo mills were in 
business, the dam would go out with the flooding rivers 
and creeks. This was a constant threat to all the old 
mills, causing thousands of dollars In damage, worry 
and frustration. 

The Walworth brothers, whose name Is still familiar 
to the Anamosa community (Walworth Avenue was 
named for this family), were world-famous Inventors 
and operated at first from New York in 1841. This firm 
was known as the Walworth Manufacturing Company, 
an extensive brass and iron factory. Caleb C. went back 
east after working for a time in the mills here. He was a 
skilled mechanic and was the Inventor of many 
valuable patents, some of which Include the multiple 
tapping machine; the pipe vice; an automatic device for 
cutting and threading pipes; the automatic sprinklers; 
wrought Iron radiators, as well as Improvements In 
steam traps, to name a few. The Walworth Company 
Installed the first heat plant In the White House In 
Washington D.C. 

He was one of five sons of W. H. Walworth. The sons 
were James, George, Clark, Harrison, and 
J.D. (Dennison). J.D. served as early Jones county 
treasurer and recorder, before returning to the east. 
J.J. Walworth was called the father of the steam piping 
business and every shop In America could trace Its 
genealogy to the old shop. 

The Buffalo mills were not the only mills in the early 
settlement. “ In the fall of 1839, Calvin C. Reed, son-in- 
law of Ebeneezer Brown, built the first grist mill, or 
‘corn-cracker’, as It was more properly called", wrote 
Edmund Booth, early settler and later editor of the 
Eureka newspaper, “This was on the William Jackells 
farm, a short distance from the mouth of Dutch Creek, 
originally called Reed’s Creek on the early maps, which 
empties Into the Wapsl at Joslin’s Ford. The stones 
were brought from Thin Grove, by Benjamin Brown, 
father of Ebeneezer Brown. These stones had the 
appearance of being split open by lightning. A year or 
two later they were transferred to the grist mill of Davis, 
Walworth and Ford. This mill stood about 30 rods 
southeast of the Matthews stone mill on the Buffalo. 

"A saw mill which took the place of the Reed grist- 
mill was carried out by the high water. Another mill 
was erected, only for sawing, and Mr. Reed and Mr. 


Brown continued to operate this for some years longer. 

“Mr. Benjamin Chaplin Informs us that previous to 
the erection of the Reed Mills the grinding was of a still 
more primitive order. 

"The affair was dignified by the title of com mill, but 
In reality the grinding was done by hand. 

"A good sized stone had been hollowed out and an 
opening made for the meal and cobs to drop through. 
Fitting roughly on, or In, this stone was another, near 
one edge of which a small hole had been drilled and a 
wooden pin Inserted. 

“Grasping this pin the farmer ground his own grist as 
merrily as though he were king of the realm. The 
partrons of the mill came long distances to get their 
grinding done. Previous to this the nearest mill was at 
Rock Island, to which place Harrison Joslln, (called the 
old general) once made a trip with an ox team through 
deep snows, reaching home after an absence of sixteen 
days.” 

Calvin Reed and a Mr. Jenkins built a dam and mill, 
where the Iowa Electric dam Is now. In 1840. It was 
washed out in a flood a year or two later. 

The next owner of the mills on this site was Judge 
Joseph Mann. He was sent here by General George 
Jones of Dubuque. He owned the Anamosa Gazette for 
several years and was elected county Judge and senator 
for Jones and Jackson counties. For all of that he was 
not without a sense of humor. 

Along about 1851, someone was bragging about his 
fleetness of foot. Judge Mann, not to be outdone, 
stepped forward and made a wager with him. Huber, 
who was not so fleet of foot, bet the braggart that 
Joseph Hunt, (later named postmaster) could carry 
Mann on his back and still beat him if he was allowed a 
10-yard start. The proposition was accepted and a 
crowd gathered to watch Mann bouncing down the 
street on the back of Hunt. The braggart should have 
chosen another competitor. Mann won the bet. 

His luck didn't hold out, however, for In the big flood 
of 185 1 , his flour and saw mills were swept away. 

The next owners of the mills were Horace C. Metcalf, 
James Graham, and James Hudson. H.C. Metcalf had 
come to the area in 1847 and was instrumental in the 
development of the city. J. Hudson was considered a 
"woman-hater” and a confirmed bachelor who had 
amassed a goodly sum of money before his death In 
1902. Graham, It has been said, was the inventor of the 
Graham cracker. This has neither been confirmed nor 
discounted by any information obtained by this writer. 

Graham. Metcalf and Hudson built a new dam across 
the Wapsl and, after one year's labor, saw the large 4- 
story mill completed In December 1857. 

In June 1858 they constructed a building near the 
mill and used it as a store, where It did a great deal of 
business for a time. That same summer a fisherman 
reportedly caught salmon near the bridge. The river 
was high enough to allow these fish to pass over the 
dam and up the river, according to the local paper. 

In the fall of 1860, Mr. Metcalf bought out the 
Graham and Hudson portion of the store business and 
he moved his stock of merchandise uptown to his newly 
erected business east of the Fisher House (now Iowan 
Hotel building). 

Between 1867 and 1870, Hudson sold his interest to 
Metcalf for 86,000 and Metcalf and Graham in turn sold 
the mills to Milton Doan of Linn County for 828,000. 
Doan had sons, Hicks and Hayden, and the firm was 
known as Doan & Sons. 

In 1871, Metcalf came back to the site of the mills on 
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Mill and dam on the Wapslptnlcon River (Submitted by Jim Christianson) 


the Wapsl dam and constructed a grist mill Just below 
Doan’s mill. At this time the road behind the middle 
school was Improved and widened and opened up to the 
public. 

Charles Cord was the miller with Metcalf for many 
years. Up stream 50 feet, Doan called his property The 
City Mills. For a time he had a feed and flour store about 
where the Hltchln Post Is now, east of the Intersection 
of Booth and Main streets. 

In 1877, a law suit was filed between the two mill 
owners over water rights. It was resolved In the 
December 1880 term of court. Doan had brought suit 
against Metcalf for not keeping the dam In repair and 
for subsequent waste of water. Doan sought an amount 
of$l,500. He wasawarded 6699.75. 

The Doan mill had several partners over the years. In 
1880 Doan & Son rented a one-third Interest to a Mr. A. 
Darling of Colesburg. Iowa. The one son of Doan's, 
Hayden, left the firm. 

In 1885, John and George Watters were part of the 
firm for two years. During that Interim the 
mill was refitted and had the capacity to produce 75 
barrels of flour every 24 hours. They were drawing 
trade from as far away as Tipton and Mt. Vernon as 
farmers were raising a great deal of wheat for home 
consumption. By 1888, the mills were running day and 
night and were turning out 300 sacks of flour every 24 
hours. 

On the evening of January 12, 1888, the quiet of the 
Sunday evening was broken by the strokes of the fire- 
bell and, In a few minutes, the hose cart of fire company 
No. 2 was running toward the mills. The night was cold 
and the nearly one-half mile took some time. By the 
time they arrived, they found the Doans and several 
ladles had partially controlled the blaze. The firemen 


could probably have put the fire out completely, but the 
water hydrant was frozen up and it was Impossible to 
put out the fire with buckets. Fortunately, the wind was 
carrying the heat and flames away from Doans' mill 50 
feet above the burning mill. Doans had Invested several 
thousand dollars fixing their mills with the roller 
process machinery. 

Metcalf had not used his mill for several years, but 
had an agreement with the Waterworks Company to 
use his machinery as a back-up. Huggins & Griffith firm 
had recently purchased nearly all of the stock In the 
waterworks and lost $500. The building had caught fire 
from a stovepipe running through the celling of the two- 
story wooden building. The building and steam pump 
were not Insured. 

The senior Doan died In April 1888. and the Doan mill 
was purchased by people from Ohio. By 1890 It was 
sitting idle and vandals were breaking out windows and 
doing other damage. 

Metcalf had the mill going again the following spring 
and set the rollers in motion to turn out flour. Up to that 
time It had been used mainly for com and buckwheat. 
He also spent between 85,000 and $6,000 repairing the 
dam. 

The editor of the Eureka. Thomas Booth, wrote, ‘‘The 
amount of money spent In patching that dam In the 
past 40 years would be difficult to compute, but 
presume It is a fact that more water has gone to waste 
than has ever been utilized. For once we would like to 
see what the available water power of the Wapsl really 
Is.” 

The dam was damaged again quite extensively In the 
spring of 1900, when 60 feet of the dam was knocked 
out by ‘running ice’. Also the pier at the head of the 
flume was hit and carried away. The repair work was 
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Early brick house by the Football Field. (Submitted 
not completed until July. 

The "Old Mill” . which had been a familiar part of the 
landscape on the Wapsl for over a half century, was 
dismantled In 1910, which caused a sadness for the old- 
timers who had grown up with the mill. Thomas Booth 
was a 15-year old boy when the mill was built. At the 
time It was taken down he wrote, "That old mill! How 
often have we In our boyhood days climbed down on Its 
big under timbers and fished by the hour for the gamey 
rock bass. On one occasion a big catfish seized our hook 
and with only the mill beams for a footing we tumbled 
Into the deep swift currents that swept under the mill 
and came near ending our careers then and there. But 
we got the big catfish Just the same and reached home 
In triumph In spite of the fact that every tog on us was 
soaked. 

"Yes, the droning hum of the powerful water wheels 
and the great stones through whose mysterous 
transforming pressures came the beautiful white flour 
and the rich corn meal, was the most charming music 
of our youthful days. And there was the miller, with his 
white dust coating as the badge of his kingship, the 
friend of many a discriminating housewife within a 



by Jesse Meade.) 

radius of ten miles and more." 

J.W. Conmey negotiated with the owners of the 
mlllsite, who were at that time the Anamosa and 
Oxford Junction Light and Power Co. He bought the 
mill and hired workers to dismantle the structure and 
move It uptown behind his building which Is still 
located on the west side of the Intersection of Main and 
North Ford street. 

When the mill was first placed on the river In 1857, 
there was an abundance of heavy timber In the area, 
which was evidenced by the solid pieces of frame work 
taken out by the men. There were sticks 10 Inches 
square and 20 feet long, sawed out of hard maple and 
seemingly as sound as the day they were placed there. 
There were 150 Joists 2 x 12, ten feet long, of oak, and 
about 5,000 feet of oak flooring, besides 4,000 feet 
of inside sheeting, spouting bins, braces and siding. 
One carpenter on the site estimated that there were 
40,000 feet of lumber and timbers to be taken out. 

One old timer who was at the mill when the last 
shingle was nailed down in 1857, recalled that the man 
who drove the final nail reversed ends and stood on his 
head on the top of the roof 55 feet above the water. 



Old Metcalf Mill 
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Formerly the Russell home, located near the old 
Wapsl bridge, was torn down. 




The old river bridge provided shade for fishermen 
nearly 70 years ago, Just as It does now. Here, A.L. 
Fairbanks fishes under the old iron bridge, and at the 
old dam at Anamosa. The bridge was restored as a 
bike and walking path, under a program sponsored 
by Mayor Joe Legg and the city council. This photo, 
which belongs to Mrs. Tom (Bertha) Stlmpson, was 
taken about 1 908-09, and shows her grandfather, Mr. 
Fairbanks. He came to Iowa tn 1854 and farmed In 
Cass township. The farm Is still In the family. Mrs. 
Stlmpson's mother died when Bertha was eight days 
old, and Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks raised Mrs. 
Stlmpson. Notice the Ice houses In the background 
and the chutes used to pull the blocks of ice Into the Ice 
houses. Mr. Fairbanks was about 76 or 77 years old at 
the ttme the photo was taken. (This article was 
reproduced from a Journal-Eureka in 1975) 

Another by stander remembered the time John 
McCann made a wager at the mill that he could carry a 
200 lb. sack of flour to the Fisher House (now the Iowan 
Hotel building) without resting and that he would pay 
double if he failed. He won. 

The moving of the old mill was made necessary by 
the contemplated improvements by the Electric Light 
Company. The old wheels needed to be taken out and 
the flume completely rebuilt of concrete and enlarged 
and new wheels put In. 

In 1985, when the present dam was being repaired, it 
was estimated that two to three thousand persons came 
to view the activities. One can imagine the attraction 
the demise of the huge old mill for the folks at that time. 

The fixtures of the old mill were taken up town and 


placed in the brick building on North Ford Street, In the 
former Huggins & Griffith wagon and tile spade factory. 
Com was ground at the rate of 50 bushels per hour. 
They also ground rye, buckwheat graham. A com crib 
on the north side was used for storage. The plant was 
operated by a 30-horse power motor. 

The old mills on the Buffalo creek were used until Into 
the early 1920's when with the decrease of wheat 
growing in Iowa and, with the farmers raising more 
hogs and com, the old mills gradually faded from the 
scene. Cyrus Matthews even traveled to Nebraska for 
wheat to ship back to the Matthews mills. This was 
done after several thousands of dollars were spent 
revamping the mill on the Buffalo. 

In 1939 the mill fixtures of the great stone mill on the 
Buffalo were dismantled. The building was Just a shell 
when Clyde Chlpman, now deceased, of Anamosa, re- 
roofed it and remodeled the interior for a night-spot. 
Many persons can still remember the war years of the 
1940's when the place was going strong. At times the 
entertainment Included Illegitimate cock fights and 
professional betting. 

The late Talt Cummins, well known sports 
commentator for WMT radlo-TV, wrote a weekly 
column for the Witnesss, a weekly newspaper 
published in Dubuque and owned by the Catholic 
Archdiocese of Dubuque. One of Tait’s columns 
concerned the "Old Mill", excerpts of which are used 
here with permission of The Witness. Talt, quoting 
Clyde, wrote, "We really were proud of how nobody 
ever knew about those cock fights and I think one of the 
reasons was that nobody who lived in Jones county 
could belong to the club. We had members from as far 
away as Sioux City, Mason City, Des Moines and 
smaller Iowa towns, but most of the members were 
from the Quad Cities. We had 18 doctors among our 
members and they really loved to fight those roosters, 
although many had 'tenders’ who actually put the 
rooster down in the pit for the fight to begin. We also 
had an understanding with our county attorney and 
our sheriff, both of whom are dead now. We never had 
an ounce of trouble with the law. The fighting chickens 
came mostly from South Carolina and Georgia where 
they grow them. 

“Betting was a big part of it”. 

Concluding. Chlpman said. "It was funny what 
ended it all. We had a fairly big day and for some reason 
or another, a whole stack of dead roosters was thrown 
onto the front steps of a lady's house not far from where 
all the fights took place. She called the county attorney 
the next morning. And he called me, saying he guessed 
that would be all; and it was. We never staged another 
cockfight.” 


Edmond Booth & Son 

‘EUREKA’ Editor 

by Bertha Finn 


There has been an extensive mention of the names of 
Edmund Booth and his son, Thomas Booth, In this 
history book. However, were it not for the Booths, the 
knowledge of Anamosa's history would, undoubtedly, 
be considerably reduced. 

Thomas' parents, Edmund Booth and Mary Ann. 
were extraordinary human beings. In addition to being 
completely deaf, Edmund had vision in only one eye. 
Mary Ann was a deaf mute, having lost her hearing at 


age 4. Their story is one of hardship, romance and 
adventure. 

In 1839, Edmund followed Mary Ann Walworth from 
Hartford, Conn., to the virgin prairies of Iowa. He had 
been her teacher at the Hartford School for the 
Deaf. (She came, to what would later be known as 
Anamosa, the year before, with her parents, brothers, 
and sister). After traveling for 1 1 days by stage coach, 
eastern railroad cars, and steamer, Edmund Booth 
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The Indian maiden “ Anamosa ” was Indeed quite 
fortunate that she stopped here and made such an 
Impression. Otherwise, this town might have been 
properly titled “Boothvllle", In memory ofT. E. Booth 
and his Illustrious pioneer father, Edmund Booth. The 
younger Booth was one of the finest writers of his 
period. He Is pictured above as he appeared In his late 
seventies. (Anamosa Journal. August 18, 1938) 

arrived at Dubuque. He soon discovered that Mary Ann 
was 40 miles further Into the Interior of the state. 

Upon looking around the small settlement of 
Dubuque, he was befriended by Dubuque attorney. 
Timothy Davis, who loaned him a horse to complete the 
trip to And his sweetheart. 

The Booths were married the following summer, after 
his arrival at ‘The Forks', as the future site of Anamosa 
was then called. 

It Is fortunate for Anamosa that the Booths did not 
move on, as was the wont of many of the early 
vagabond frontiersmen. 

However, Edmund Booth did leave the area for over 
four years, being smitten with the gold rush fever. The 
Booths lived In Falrvlew and the caravans of covered 
wagons, which passed through dally, drew upon his 
adventurous spirit. 

He left Mary Ann and their two children, Thomas and 
Harriet, in the hands of his brother, Henry, and their 
mother. 

Edmund left for the California gold Aelds to gain a 
Anancial advantage for his family, and indeed some of 
the gold dust that he sent back to her, purchased the 
Ave acres of land, which in later years stood them In 
good stead. 

The young and independent Mary Ann did not always 
agree with her in-laws, which is the case In many 
instances of married life, and she moved into the small 
settlement of Anamosa. After living with several 
families in that community for a while, she very badly 
wanted a home of her own. Being the good wife that she 
was, she Arst consulted with her husband, 2,000 miles 
away in the gold Aelds. 

He agreed to her request, although advising her to 
build on the higher elevation of the settlement away 
from the lower wet lands of west Anamosa. 

In 1851 she selected Ave acres of land which would 


later be bounded by Main. First, Booth and Ford streets. 
She purchased the land from J.H. Fisher for $90. 

She Immediately made arrangements with John 
Handy, a local carpenter to build a house for $150. The 
home was located where the theater building is now. 

A short time later, Edmund’s brother, Henry 
purchased the adjoining Ave acres to the east of Mary 
Ann and Edmund's land and built a house for his 
mother and sister. The Citizen’s Bank is now located on 
the site. 

Thomas later wrote of his boyhood home on Main 
Street, then called the Military Road. Thomas’ 
granddaughter, Mrs. Helen Heckenlaible, of Lodi, Calif., 
graciously offered the use of his written remembrances 
to this writer. 

Thomas E. Booth wrote. "We moved into our new 
house in the fall of 1851. I had always had a boy’s 
responsibllty before that, but at nine years of age this 



Residence of T. E. Booth In 1868 on First Street. 
(Photo submitted by Helen Heckenlaible) 

was doubled and quadrupled as time passed. The wood 
had to be cut with an axe. Probably there was not a 
wood saw or a saw buck in town. The nearest well was 
at Pratt Skinner’s, on the hill, away beyond Uncle 
Henry's, and the next nearest was at Dr. Sales’, at the 
comer turning from Main stret toward Fisherville, a 
half mile distant. 

“In the winter time I had to haul ice on my wagon 
from Fawn Creek, a half mile east — often bitter cold 
and the road snowy, — lumpy, from alternate thawing 
and freezing. No overcoats or overshoes then for boys. 
My Arst overcoat mother brought to me at the printing 
ofAce down town In the fall of 1858 or 59. It cost $5 . . . 
of which I was proud. 

"No sooner had mother attended to the building of a 
rail fence around the Ave acres, than she began to plan 
for a garden. That meant the cutting of a big patch of 
hazel brush and the digging up of numerous scrub oaks 
of all sizes. Finally L.N. Perkins, who was deaf, was 
hired for the latter Job. But an axe for the hazel brush 
cutting was a dismal failure, and not a scythe to be had. 
Mother came out to encourage me. 

“After a time, 1 persuaded her to let me try setting Are 
to the brush and grass. Well, that was a success all 
right, and you can guess I was a terrlAed boy when the 
Aames swept southeasterly over the premises and the 
hills and valleys south of the Military and the Wyoming 
Road, all day long clear down to the river bank and 
eastward for at least a mile, and farther. 

“Uncle George Walworth, previously and perhaps 
then, owned what must have been a tract of several 
hundred acres, some of It extending from or near Main 
street to the river. I am not certain about his holdings, 
but it was all burned over. Four or Ave years later, I 
hauled many loads of blackened rails from Shaw's hill 
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with the white oxen.” 

In 1881 the first Booth home, long since vacated, was 
destroyed by fire. In 1890 the Opera House was 
completed on the site. 

Edmund Booth returned to Anamosa in March, 1854, 
and remained in Anamosa for the rest of his life. He 
tried farming for a time but eventualy found his true 
life's work, as editor of the Eureka. 

In 1868, Tom Booth married Gertrude Delevan. She 
later became a teacher in the Anamosa schools. She 
also helped with the Eureka publication. 

The year before his marriage, Tom Booth entered 
into partnership with his father (he had begun as a 
devil's apprentice on the Eureka in 1858) and the paper 
continued to be owned by the Booths and published 
under the name of E. Booth & Son. until the elder's 
death in 1905 at age 95. 

T.E. Booth continued as editor until his retirement 
January 1, 1911. He had earned the respect of his 
readers and fellow Journalists and was considered a 
leading editor in the state. Thomas died in 1927, at age 
83. 

The Booths lived to see the community change from 
what they first saw as the Military Road edged by hazel 
brush, to a city with blocks of completed brick and 
stone buildings; a neatly laid out city with miles of 
sidewalks and bustling industries. The Booths took the 
lead In betterment of the community. The elder Booth, 
especially, had a clear prophetic vision of what would 
become realities in the future and was a man far ahead 


of his time. 

T. E. Booth built the home on south Ford Street in 
1871, now owned by the Glen McLaughlins. Edmund's 
home was located on the northeast comer of Booth and 
First Street. 

In 1880 the National Deaf-Mute College of 
Washington D.C., (in 1953 known as the Gallaudet 
College) awarded Edmund Booth the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts, in recognition of his high attainments 
as a scholar and as ajoumallst. 

The elder Booth was Instrumental in initiating steps 
for the founding of the Iowa State School for the Deaf at 
Council Bluffs. 

In 1844, he was an enrolling clerk at the newly laid 
out capitol, at Iowa City. Edmund Booth was Jones 
county recorder from 1840 to 1843. For six months he 
was assistant postmaster at Fairview. 

The Booths wrote of their own early experiences, 
from 1839 to 1910, and of those of the frontier people, 
who eventually settled Anamosa and Jones county, 
thus leaving for the future generations an accounting of 
the same, during their combined 64 years as editors of 
the Eureka. 

Harriet, daughter of Edmund and Mary Ann, became 
the wife of George LeClare and moved to Texas. 

Frank, born after Edmund returned to Anamosa, 
•became nationally known as a teacher of the deaf, 
although he had normal hearing, as did all of the 
Booths’ children. He authored many books. Frank 
Booth was also head of the Nebraska School for the Deaf 
at Omaha, Neb. He died in 1938. 


N. G. Sales 

Or Is It Sayles? 

by Bertha Finn 


One of Anamosa's very early settlers was Dr. Nathan 
G. Sales. He was a colorful character on the Anamosa 
scene from 1847 until his death in 1892. Although he 
left Anamosa for Colorado in 1869, he frequently wrote 
to the editors, Edmund and Thomas Booth, who 
published his epistles. Dr. Sales often returned to 
Anamosa for business reasons. 

He was what one might call an eccentric or, as Booth 
wrote, “he thinks I am a little crazy and we think he is a 
little crazy ” (in their political views). 

In 1857 Dr. Sales aspired to the county Judgeship but 
didn't make it. 

He then turned to the village of Anamosa’s city 
politics and ran for mayor and won the election being 
the only candidate. He became the fifth mayor. 
Previous to the election, the local paper had implored, 
"Come gentlemen, it is time to be moving.” As yet 
there had been no candidates. The editor helpfully 
added, “We will publish all announcements for $1 
each.” 

During Dr. Sales tenure in 1860, it was ordained by 
the Mayor and Council, 'that no person shall run, or 
race, any horse, mule, ass, or beast within the 
corporate limits of said town.” Another ordinance to be 
enforced was one to prevent shooting of guns, pistols 
and firearms in the town of Anamosa. However, this 
ordinance would be suspended by the Mayor and 
Council on public occasions. 

In 1861, Sales was reelected to the mayor’s seat and 
he ran the following year in 1862. The local paper 
published the results; N.G. Sales, 85; E. Cutler, 85; and 
J.G. McGuire. 15. The editor exclaimed. "We suppose 


the council will order a new election. Although Sales 
claims that as the charter provides no remedy for a tie, 
he holds over. A man must be lost to all sense of 
decency if he will force himself on the people after he 
finds that a majority of them are opposed to his holding 
the office.” 

The newly elected city council ordered that a new 
election be held. This was carried out, following which 
the opposition party paper declared, “The special 
election for mayor last Tuesday resulted — with the aid 
of a half-dozen illegal votes — a majority of one vote, for 
Sales.” 

The opposition editor also wrote, "Curtis Sammons 
the half-breed who swore in his vote at the election, was 
arrested the other day for false swearing, but he 
managed to give the officers the slip and left for parts 
unknown." 

During the doctor's third one-year term of office, he 
was knocked down and given a black eye while walking 
down the street with another doctor. The disagreement 
was of a political nature. The Dubuque Time 
newspaper reported. "In an unguarded moment he 
gave the lie to Dr. Everett and the next moment he 
found himself knocked down and the other doctor got 
on top of him. It is a grievous thing to strike a mayor, 
but 'who shall decide when doctors disagree'. After the 
doctor banged the Mayor’s left peeper, he was 
restrained from offering his corporosity any further 
indignity by the crowd.” 

In 1866-7, tall and thin, as he happened to be. Sales 
dressed up as a fashionable lady from Chicago, and 
attended an ice skating party. After speaking to and 
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fooling several of the town’s leading male citizens, his 
tittering finally gave way to loud guffaws which gave 
him away, much to their chagrin. 

Sales had served in the Black Hawk war In 1850. and 
received a land warrant of 160 acres, with which he 
entered a quarter section immediately north of and 
adjoining town. This land on North Gamavlllo, Is where 
the late Albert and Laura Ament and their family lived 
for many years. The home is now owned by the Thomas 
Bensons. 

Dr. Sales, with W.T. Shaw and others, erected the 
Fisher House, the present Iowan Hotel Building. He 
donated land lots for the site of the Men's Reformatory. 
He also served In the state legislature as representative 
and senator for Jones, Jackson and Cedar counties. 

N.G. Sales was always ready to contribute freely, and 
according to his means, to public enterprises, such as 
the building of churches, schools and railways. 

Sales and the Booths, as was mentioned, were bitter 
political enemies. However, when Sales moved to 
Colorado, the elder Booth wrote up an obltuarlal 
declamation 23 years before Sales' death. 

In 1882 Sales returned to Anamosa. He had to appear 
In court as he had filed a suit against his son-in-law, 
E.C. Holt, over the ownership of the Holt building on 
Main Street. 

For reasons known only to himself, Sales checked 
into the Jones county 'Poor Farm’, Ignoring pleas by 
his family to come away. He returned to Colorado, at 
his own leisure, some time later. After moving to 
Colorado in 1869, he signed his letters to the editor: 
N.G. Sayles. and continued to do so until his death. 

Dr. Sales enjoyed writing about the early days of 
Anamosa. In one such letter he was ‘guying’ (teasing) 
Ude Barker. Mr. Barker, In turn, got even by telling an 
episode relating to Sales. Both stories are Included In 
the following: 

In 1882, Sales a'k'a Sayles, wrote: "I think It was In 
the month of November 1851, when Mr. Singer was 
keeping the Waverly House, Court was coming on and 
the landlord bid up high for snipes to supply his table 
during court days. 

“His bid was out several days. Finally ''Ude'' Barker, 
who was working In town, contracted with Singer to 
supply his table. He got a sack and a crowd to go along 
to drive them Into it. 

“All being made ready, the crowd started up Fawn 
Creek, about 10 o’clock one night: that being 
considered by the knowing as the most favorable time 
to sit up and hold the sack. 

"It was reported that there were millions of snipes up 
In Fawn Creek about that time of night. The crowd 
arrived at the creek and went some 60 rods upstream 
and then planted “Ude" down among the willows to 
hold the sack open while the crowd left to drive them 
down to him. 

“They were to 'halloa' occasionally, and he was to 


reply. 

"They started off down the branch in order to drive 
the snipes up and Into the sack. They kept up a hootin’ 
and he would hoot back, and the boys gradually 
wandered off toward town, where most of them 
returned to their homes. Some of the more 
mirthful, however, stayed up and watched for Barker’s 
return which took place about 3 a.m. He discovered 
the boys watching for his return, and ran into Ford's 
tavern and up the stairs, and ran under the bed and 
there ended the snipe hunt for the night. 

"I guess ‘Ude’ has never heard the last of It.” 

Booth wrote,' D.A. Peet says there Is one interesting 
event connected with Dr. Sayles sniping story that was 
omitted. The bag used for gathering In the birds was 
borrowed of Mr. Gay, a grocer then doing business 
down town. 

“The gentleman who held the sack — which was a 
new one — coolly pawned it the next day and Arlo 
(Alonzo) and the rest of the boys had to chip in a couple 
of dollars to redeem It. 

"Of course, the bag-holder was ahead so far as the 
financial part was concerned, though the wicked 
perpertrators of the Joke considered that they had 
received the full worth of their money.” 

The next week's paper brought forth a retaliation 
against the doctor by “Ude” Barker. Mr. Barker wrote: 
‘I think in the year 1850 he met with such limited 
success in this new county that he (Sales) could hardly 
support himself and his family and I will say to the 
public that he killed all he gave his medicine to, except 
one young man up In Buffalo Creek In the Sam's 
settlement where the boys ‘sniped’ the ol' doctor, bad. 

"One of the 'boys’ pretended to be sick. The 'boys' 
made up their minds to send for Dr. Sales. A horse was 
soon got and a rider dispatched to the doctor’s shanty 
to tell him the news. The Dr. was in bed but he crawled 
out In a hurry, got his nag, and away he flew, leaving 
the messenger far behind. Stopping neither to hitch nor 
to clean the mud off his feet, he rushed in, pulled off his 
gloves, laid down his hat, and went for the suffering 
patient. 

"After making a thorough examination, he gave It up 
as too great a mystery for him to solve and when he 
came to look for his hat and gloves, they were gone, and 
I tell you, he got out of that house in a double-quick 
hurry and made for home. He got in mud over his boots, 
fell down four times, and waded Benadom creek before 
he got back to Anamosa. 

“ Mr. Editors, could you heard the back-handed 
blessings of his wrath! He swore by all that was good 
and bad that he would practice medicine no longer! 
And he kept his word in that one instance at least." 

Regina de Sales, daughter of Dr. Sales, was a gifted 
operatic singer and teacher in London, Paris and 
Munich. 

Dr. Sales lived to the age of 78. He died in 1892. 


Col. William Shaw 

Original Entrepreneur 


Col. William T. Shaw, more familiarly known as, ‘Col. 
Shaw', spoke at one of the Old Settler’s Reunions, held 
in 1886. He said, "I came here from the poorest country 
on the face of the earth: the state of Maine. My 
experience seems to differ from those who have spoken. 
I came, not to pioneer life, but from it. 

“I landed here in 1851. and was all over Nebraska 


when there was not a white man in the territory. I had 
been in Oregon, Central America, Mexico and 
California, and had got tired of It. 

"One reason I stopped here was because I liked the 
looks of the girls . We were about as civilized in 1 85 1 , as 
now. We all dressed alike and I thought I was about as 
good looking as any of them. 
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"When I reached Cincinnati, I had 6 V 4 cents in my 
pocket. This I threw in the Ohio river, so that I had an 
even start in the world. I have not much state pride, but 
I believe I have a good eye for land and I believe the 
state of Iowa has the best land on the American 
continent, but still, it was the good-looking women that 
led me to locate in the state of Iowa." ( Soon after his 
return to Anamosa in 1854, he was married to his first 
wife, one of those good looking women.) 

After Col. Shaw’s arrival at the little village of 
Anamosa, for the second time, in May 1854 (he was 
gone panning gold for two years), he purchased land on 
both sides of the Military Road, which was later 
Anamosa's Main Street. He also bought a quantity of 
land around Jones county, in addition to land in other 
areas of the then five-year-old State of Iowa. 

Col. Shaw then commenced building on the ’table- 
land’ of Anamosa, away from the lower swampland of 
the west and early portion of the town. He was, among 
many other business dealings, what would today be 
called a contractor, hiring out his help. 

In 1855-56, in conjunction with J.H. Fisher, N.G. 
Sales, and H.C. Metcalf, he began building the Fisher 
House on the corner of Garnavillo and Main Street. Not 
stopping there, he built, with Mr. Metcalf, the large 
three-story building two doors east of the Fisher House. 
Shaw later built most of the buildings where Kouba’s 
Drug Store is now, and eastward to, and including his 
Shaw Block, on the corner of Main and Huber streets. 
He also built a couple of buildings on the south side of 
the street. 

Shaw also had a hand in the construction of the 
Strawberry School Hill, the old Congregational 
Church on Main Street, and the two Methodist 
Churches, in addition to many residences. 

In 1877 he built the ‘block’, (as each building was 
called), now housing Stoltz insurance. When it was 
going up, Shaw Jokingly told the next-door editor, 
Thomas Booth, that he was finishing off the second 
story and proposed to start a church of his own, and be 
his own preacher. He told Booth that only those were to 
be admitted as members who did not need to be 
converted; men without original sin. like himself 
(Shaw). The church, according to Booth’s written 
account, would be modeled after Col. Shaw’s well- 
known theological views and all wordly-minded people 
would be rigorously excluded from its pale. 

Booth added, with tongue-in-cheek, that he hoped the 
Col. would grant a special dispensation for reporters, 
during the dedication. 

William T. Shaw, of whom it was said, ‘in the use of 
profanity, none excelled him except General Sherman’, 
was considered an ’upstart’, among other things, 
during his early years in town. 

In 1851, the board of commissioners, forerunners of 
the board of supervisors, was superseded by the county 
Judge, an office created at that time by state law. This 
action by the legislators created a one-man powerhold 
of county management for 10 years; until the law was 
changed. 

This is mentioned here because in 1857, William T. 
Shaw aspired for the county Judgeship. 

In the 1857 Eureka, the Republican paper, an 
account concerning the pre-county election was 
written, probably by C.L.D. Crockwell, as follows: 
“The bogus stamp candidate for county Judge, William 
T. Shaw, we understand, is still in the field, and is 
electioneering among that class of Republicans who are 
hi 9 friends, who would not vote for Judge Huber on 



Colonel W. T. Shaw (Photo submitted by Helen 
Heckenlaible) 

account of his politics, and urging them to use their 
utmost energies for his, Shaw’s, support, and deceiving 
them with the idea of his standing a good chance of 
being elected. So beware of this deception, for every 
vote for Shaw will be thrown away, and add two-fold to 
the support of the Democrat candidate! 

"Shaw has not the slightest chance of being elected, 
and is well aware of it himself, and so is everybody that 
is conversant of the present political matters of the 
County, but his object is to defeat Judge Mudgett, no 
matter what means he uses to carry out his plans. 

"Therefore he has entered into this contest being of a 
revengeful and self-conceited disposition, with his very 
soul charged with the most bitter hatred for our 
candidate. 

"All the personal abuse and lies of the darkest dyes 
that have been thrown out against Mudgett, have 
emlnated from that quarter. We are glad to hear that 
these things are being sifted out. and the citizens of 
Jones county have come to the conclusion to put down 
these false accusations, by giving their suport to Judge 
Mudgett." 

And with utter abandon and feeling secure in his 
absolute power of freedom of the press, he added: "We 
would warn the Republican voters to be aware of fraud, 
which will be carried on wholesale by the Border 
Ruffians party and their disaffected associates. Shaw 
has commenced his circuit through the county, with 
his tickets to circulate unsparingly by the wayside and 
by places, and it is well known here, that he will use 
every dishonest means that he can muster, to enlist his 
friends to support his ticket.” 

William T. Shaw was not elected county judge. 

Not one to let a little matter such as that stand In his 
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way, Mr. Shaw, already the town’s first mayor, took up 
another of his many Interests, the building of railroads. 

He built the Dubuque & Southwestern railroad from 
Farley to Anamosa and was bringing it toward Marlon, 
when the Civil War started. 

He had served In the Mexican War, enlisting In 1846. 
October 24, 1861, he was commissioned Colonel of the 
14th Iowa Volunteer Infantry. Shaw served with 
distinction, and attained the rank of General. He was 
held prisoner at the Infamous Andersonvllle In 1862 for 
six months, and while Imprisoned, one of his two 
children by his first wife, Helen (Crane), died. The child, 
Nancy, was three years old at the time of her death. 

Col. Shaw was released from Andersonvllle in an 
exchange of prisoners and returned to the battlefield. 
Two years later, the out-spoken Shaw publlcally 
accused a superior of drunkeness and inabllty to 
command. Shaw was relieved of his own command and 
received a dlshonorble discharge shortly before the end 
of the Civil War. The matter was later straightened out. 
He was vindicated and he received his honorable 
discharge in January 1866. 

Returning to Anamosa after the war, Shaw again 
resumed his self-chosen role as a leader in community 
affairs. He was president of the Midland Railroad, 
which later became a branch of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, and through his efforts it was completed 
to Anamosa In 1871. 

His wife, Helen, died May 2, 1867, and, on Christmas 
Day that year, he married Retta Harmon, a school 
teacher. She, with their Infant son, died 1 1 months 
later. His third wife. Elizabeth Crane Hlgby, was a 
widow with two children, George E. Hlgby and Fanny 
Hlgby. 

In 1872, his spacious, handsome home on the 
sightly eminence a half-mile southeast of the city was 


completed. This was afterward referred to as the Shaw 
Mansion. Many elegant parties and balls were held In 
honor of his daughter Helen "Lou” Shaw and step- 
daughter. Fannie Higby. Fannie later married Henry S. 
Dutton, a nephew of Col. Shaw. George Dutton, who 
was injured when he fell from a horse while riding along 
the driveway from the Shaw house was severely injured 
and remained incapacitated for the rest of his life. 

On his estate Shaw, in 1880, erected a large creamery 
that, at one time, produced up to 800 pounds of butter 
per day (which was sold at 25 cents a pound. ) 

In 1879, to aid in keeping track of his vast amount 
of real estate, he had the county surveyor, O. 
Burlingame, draw a map of his territory. Shaw's land 
ran as far south as the river and east to what was 
known as the Metcalf farm. He located his various sites 
by colors. His town lots, for example, were colored 
green. The local paper reported, "When the Colonel is 
in doubt as to the location of any of his numerous 
tracts, or does not feel quite sure that he has quit- 
claimed some particular slice of right-of-way to more 
than two different railroad companies, he casts his eye 
upon the colored map and that decides the question 
lnstanter." 

For over 35 years, Shaw was the senior member of 
the Shaw & Schoonover Bank. 

It was said that he had more to do with the material 
growth and development of the town than any other 
citizen during his residence of 56 years. He Justly 
deserved the title, ‘First Citizen', conferred upon him 
by his contemporaries. 

The old Colonel lived until 1909 and died at the age of 
87, In his final years, he was cared for by his daughter, 
'Lou'. 

His wife, Elizabeth, preceded him in death. 


Maria McGreevy 

Pioneer Catholic 


Marla McGreevy was one of Anamosa’s oldest and 
most respected pioneers, who, for 72 years, endeared 
herself to the citizens of Anamosa and vicinity. Her life 
covered the entire early history of the city. 

She was bom in London, England, in 1845, the 
daughter of John and Winnifred Henley. This family 
emigrated from England to America in 1849. The 
Henleys moved from the East coast to Cascade in 1853, 
and two years later to Anamosa. 

In 1865 Maria was married to Hugh McGreevy shortly 
after he settled In Anamosa. For many years she 


assisted him in running the Anamosa House, a hotel 
which was located on the corner of Main and Cleveland 
streets. After the death of her husband in 1890, she 
continued to operate the hotel. 

Maria was known for helping the sick and others in 
need. She aided the first missionary efforts for Catholic 
worship in this community, before any public house of 
worship was provided. 

When she died in 1927, she was survived by her 
daughter, Mary, wife of John E. Rhody, and three sons, 
Will, Thomas, and Vincent. 


H. C. Metcalf 

Lights Up Anamosa 

submitted by Joyce Merritt 


Although not considered as one of the five founders of 
the town of Anamosa by early town historians, Horace 
C. Metcalf was one of the sturdy pioneers who came to 
the town early and stayed on, and he was in the 
forefront with a group of men who assisted in many 
ways In the city’s growth and development. 

H.C. Metcalf came to Anamosa from Marlon in 1847. 
He operated a blacksmith shop and store where the 
water works now stands. He was the first Republican 


Sheriff in Jones county, 

Mr. Metcalf and David Graham built the large three- 
story grist mill where the electric light plant is now. 

Mr. Metcalf organized the First National Bank, now 
the site of the Town Crier, on the north side of Main 
Street. T.W. Shapley was the cashier. The oldest 
residents would have remembered the day a ‘run’ was 
being made on the Schoonover Bank. When H.C. 
Metcalf heard the news, he gathered up the money in 
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Charles Metcalf at the Old Wheel House In late 
1 920s. (Submitted by Jesse Meade) 


July 24, 1924 storm damage to a house. (Submitted 
by Don Goodman) 


View of old Power Plant 
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his own bank, went down the alley and Into his 
competitor’s back door, and dumped the money Into 
the cash drawers. The ‘run’ was stopped. 

Mr. Metcalf was the first man to ship a train load of 
cattle from Cheyenne, Wyoming, to Anamosa over the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Consequently, he was given a 
life time pass on the railroad. 

H.C. Metcalf, along with J.C. Griffith, J.C. Dietz, W. 
Huggins and C.L. Niles, were the originators of the 
Anamosa Waterworks. Later Metcalf and Griffith 
bought the balance of the stock and It was sold to the 
city. 

The Metcalf Light Company was started by Horace 
Metcalf and son, Charles, on Nov. 1, 1891. It was later 
sold to the Anamosa-Oxford Junction Electric 
Company. The Iowa Electric Light and Power bought 
the plant May 1, 1914, and Charles Metcalf was named 
manager. Mr. Metcalf had the distinction of being the 
employee with the longest years of service In the 
Company. 

Charles Metcalf married Emma Haner from 
Hampton, Neb. In 1892. A romance started while the 
Metcalfs lived In Nebraska. Charles brought his bride to 
his family home In Anamosa. The brick home, built In 
1862, was one of the finest In this section of the 
country. It is presently the home of the late Jack Merritt 


family. Jack and Joyce Merritt purchased the home In 
1959. 

Charles remembered when he was a small boy, he 
accompanied his father on a trip to his father's ranch In 
Laramie, Wyoming. He related that hoards of 
grasshoppers greased the tracks so badly, that brooms 
were tied to the front of the train to sweep the hoppers 
from the rails. 

After years of persuasion, Charles’ wife agreed to 
make a return trip to Nebraska. It was recalled that her 
worst suspicions were confirmed when she stepped off 
the train and saw seven telegraph poles, with a man 
hanging from each one of them. This was an example of 
’frontier Justice' at its worst. She returned on the first 
train that was heading back toward Iowa. 

Charlie Metcalf had a pet bear. Tom, which had been 
brought back from the west. Tom, for a time pulled 
Charlie around town in a cart. Later when he began 
growing, he caused a nuisance by yanking all of the 
clothes off a neighbor's clothesline. He gave Charlie a 
good mauling one day and that was the end of Tom. 
The bear was stuffed and placed in Watters where the 
six-foot form could be observed by shoppers. 

Charles and Emma Metcalf had two children, 
Margerita Wressell and Hubert C. Metcalf. They had 
one grandson Charles Metcalf. 


Early Streets and Sidewalks 

by Bertha Finn 


In 1858, when the business portion of Anamosa was 
still in the the western part of town, the lack of any 
board sidewalks was severely felt. That Is. it was felt by 
the females in the little settlement, who had their long 
skirts trailing through the mud. 

The Eureka editor had this to say In January 1858, 
"We presume no one will deny that our city is greatly in 
need of sidewalks. We think a small effort and sufficent 
funds could be raised by subscription to build good 
substantial plank walks on both sides of Main Street 
and on one side as far as the Fisher House, (now Iowan 
Hotel building) at least. A few hours of rain makes It 
Impossible to go from one end of Main St. to the other.” 

There was a lot of talk, but no action was taken 
towards building the sidewalks. 

The ladles, tired of staying at home for weeks at a 
time due to the mud. and cleaning the mud brought in 
by their husbands and children, took the matter Into 
their own hands and organized what was referred to as 
the "Mite Society”. They proceeded to raise money for 
the long-desired wooden sidewalks. 

By April, 1859, considerable work was done on the 
project. Most of the board walks were in, reaching east 
as far as the Fisher House and covering the downtown 
business portion. 

When completed, they made a dandy place for riding 
horses, which this practice required action by the city 
fathers. Three months later, an order from the mayor 
and council made it unlawful for any person to drive, 
ride, or leave standing, or tied, upon any improved 
sidewalk within the town of Anamosa, any horse, mule 
or team of any kind. If they did so, they were liable for a 
first offense fine of $1, and a second offense, $2. 

In 1858, the name of Delhi St. was changed to Iowa 
St., and a mile east, Main St. was moved to the south, 
due to the placement of the first road through the 
territory — the Military Road. 

When the Military Road was laid out In 1839. the 


road, from Gamavillo on, followed a gradual curve In a 
northeasterly direction, cutting across the site on what 
was later the Shaw Block, and is now Randy’s 
Hardware. The Military Road, according to Edmund 
Booth, ran a bit northeast until it crossed the creek, on 
this side of what was later B.F. Smith's brickyard, and 
continued nearly directly north, along the west side of 
Strawberry Hill. 

On both sides of the Military Road, where later the 
Union Depot stood, was a low area with crab-apple 
trees and hazel brush. There were also a half dozen or 
so, great, white, oak trees lining the roadway. The low 
area was gradually filled In, with the extension of East 
Main St. 

By 1866, stone-flagged sidewalks made their 
appearance on the north side of Main St., between 
Gamavillo to Ford. An ordinance that year called for at 
least six-foot unobstructed walks be built "providing 
that no person shall be required to change, or remove, 
permanent stone steps.” At this there appeared both 
wooden and stone sidewalks. 

The next year, sidewalks around the upper end of 
town were not completed. The muddy streets were at 
times, knee-deep. Edmund Booth admonished the 
contractors who would build the walks, to ‘strike while 
the mud is deep’. Later that year, In 1867, over $10,000 
was spent on building wooden and stone side-walks 
around the town. The first wooden walks were built on 
Booth, Ford, First and Gamavillo Sts. 

The sidewalks, by ordinance, were to be made with 
an even edge toward the street and toward the lot 
adjoining. They were to be made of pine plank, 2 in. 
thick, laid crosswise and the walk securely nailed with 
4 In. spikes to Joists laid lengthwise of the walk, not less 
that 2x4. The cross walks, on the streets, were to be 
made of stone 8 In. thick and 16 In. wide, and to be 
placed In two tiers of sufficient width to make the 
crossing 4 ft. deep, which was to be laid on four ft. of 
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Garnavtllo and Carroll Streets intersection 
(Submitted by Kathleen and Larry J. Conmey.) 

dirt, or gravel. 

The Committee on Streets reported that the stone 
could be obtained from William Dunning at the 
following prices: 16 In. wide an 8 In. thick at 30 cents a 
ft. : stone 1 2 In . wide and 8 in . thick at 25 cents a ft. 

In 1867, Patrick Keefe was appointed city surveyor, 
to replace R.O. Peters. Prior to Peters, W.O. Marsh held 
that position. (Keefe and his father-in-law, Benjamin 
Chaplin, built the home at 300 North Ford St.) 

In 1867, an ordinance extended the walks, on the 
east side of Garnavlllo. from First to Sixth St. 

With the sidewalks being taken care of, to a great 
extent, the town of 1,500, or so, souls, attained the 
dignity of an Important metropolis, and acquired a 
street sprinkler. The streets would only be taken care of 
as far west as Sales St., much to the Ire of the 
'downtowners’. When the rains quit, and the sun came 
out, the dust was Intolerable. The editor reported that 
Anamosa had dust In the shops, stores and everywhere. 
And that the people had to snuff it, chew It, and 
swallow It'. 

In 1871, Main St. was first macadamized, (five years 
later it too, was re-covered with mud.) East of Cleveland 
St., Main St. had to be raised nearly six feet. 

The massive stones that were installed, in place of 
the pine sidewalks in front of Anamosa's markets and 
shops, were 10 ft. X 5 ft. and weighed 4500 lbs. and 
many came from the Henry Dearborn quarry. However, 
the ones in front of the new opera house came from the 
Green quarries. The largest weighed over five ton. They 
lasted for nearly 80 years. 

In 1880, Warden Martin Helsey arranged with the 
city to provide stone chips from the building of the 
penitentiary for the east end of Main St. The city and 
state benefited, as the warden was glad to get rid of 
them, and the city bought them at 60-65 cents a yard. 

In 1885, Carroll St. between High and Garnavlllo was 
macadamized, and over-laid with black cinders from 
the penitentiary engines. Cinders were also used on a 
large number of Strawberry Hill streets. This covering 
made the streets smooth as a floor, until you were 
thrown out of a buggy and had the black things 
imbedded In your skin. 

In 1890, board and plank sidewalks were still being 
built on the side streets, and merchants were 
complaining about the slippery, stone sidewalks in the 
winter. 

The icy conditions were remedied by laying planks 


East Main Street, looking west, taken about 1910. 
(Photo submitted by Glen J. McLaughlin) 

over the stone or concrete walks. This was done when 
the first flakes fell, and were left covered until spring. 

That year an ordinance was passed establishing a 
speed limit between Davis and Sales Sts. The top speed, 
before becoming a law-breaker, and paying a 85 to 
8100 fine, was 6 mph. The speed limit on other streets 
was 8 mph. 

In 1897, a safer way of building sidewalks was 
suggested. This was due to the numerous occasions 
when two people were walking side by side, and one 
stepped on an end of a loose board, causing It to tip up, 
and tripping the companion. It was felt that the boards 
should not project beyond the stringers. 

By 1904, the sidewalk ordinance called for the 
Installation of permanent cement, or stone walks. 

In 1921, much of the massive stone sidewalks on 
Main St. were taken out and replaced, using concrete, 
by an out-of-town concrete company. Two teams of 
horses were required to pull the large stones out of 
place. Many of these were placed in the alleys behind 
the stores. 

The new sidewalks had defects In them two years 
later and the city attorney, George Lawrence, was 
instructed to bring suit on the bonds, but it was learned 
the bonding company had dissolved. 

In the summer of 1906, the first brick paving was 
Installed. On the space where the cross streets were, the 
brick was laid diagonally, as the pull by teams of horses 
was both east and west, and north and south. The brick 
was laid on edge, imbedded in two inches of sand, 
under which was a bed of 4 inches of concrete. A 
coating of sand was swept over the surface of the brick 
and the final touch was going over it with a large iron 
roller. 

About that time the horseless carriages first put In an 
appearance, but, by 1908, about 40 automobile owners 
were found in the Anamosa area. The horses were 
beginning to accept them without throwing the buggy 
riders into the gutters and ditches. 

A 4-cylinder, 40 hp. Buick touring car could be 
purchased for 82.700. 

By 1924, Anamosans were ready for the sixth 
resurfacing of streets, hoping each time that this Job 
would last. That year a blthullthic process was used, 
which was a mixture of asphalt, cement and granite 
chips. The editor of the paper compared the colors and 
appearance of the streets to ‘rival Joseph’s coat’. 

In 1921 the hitching posts were on the side streets 
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The first stop sign was installed In Anamosa In 
1924. This scene Is from the good old days, when you 
had to be optimistic. 

and were almost non-exlstant. One lady told the editor 
she had to hire a boy to hold her horse while she 
shopped, after she had ridden her horse from one end of 
town to the other. 

In 1924, a city ordlance required cars to stop at the 
side streets before turning onto Main St. In 1925, after 
gently jogging the minds of motorists to no avail. Mayor 
R. Finnigan stated that it was necessary to take them to 
Mayor's Court where they would be required to pay 
$4.85 in fines and costs. 

On the highways, it was learned that gravel worked 
better than the cities' paving projects, although by 
1927 farmers were still coming to town with their 
teams. This caused a letter to the editor to be written, 
signed by 'Farmerette', which was published in the 
Anamosa Journal, after that paper criticized the 
farmers for buying stoves from a catalog. The farm-wife 
explained, “One thing for certain, no farmer could find 
a place to tie a team in Anamosa long enough to look at 
stoves in local stores. We will say that if better 
accommodations for tying teams are not provided for 
soon, farmers will be sending for more than stoves." 

For many years after the advent of the automobile, 
teams, or horses were still used for transportation, until 
the roads were put into passable condition. Those were 
the years when the ‘city slickers' would be mired down. 



West Main Street, Anamosa, showing 
macadamizing work being done. (Submitted by 
Anamosa Historical Society) 

and would hear the phrase, 'get a horse'. 

In 1928, highway 117 came into Anamosa from the 
east and turned onto Linn St. and then down First to 
Scott St. This was changed in 1934 when the viaduct 
and highway was built at its present location. In 1928, 
it was reported that on one Saturday, at the 
intersection of Ford and Main, by actual count, there 
were 4 auto smash-ups. The editor of the paper said, 
"The savings in the cost of new fenders would 
evenually pay for a traffic signal”. 

In 1933, Leonard Norton, city marshal, was 
commended for enforcing the traffic ordinace regarding 
crossings for school children. The local editor reported, 
"He is making one of the best police officials the city 
has had for some time.” 

In August 1935, a first permanent state-wide 
highway patrol was systemized. Fifty men in khaki 
uniforms took to the roads. During the first week of 
August. 20 cars and 10 motorcycles were utilized. 

In November 1925, a needed service was furnished 
by Lee Beebe. He opened the West End Feed barn and 
stated he "would also do auto and horse livery and auto 
storage". Since the Landis barn was moved to the 
country, the Main St. barn became essential to many 
hundreds of farmers who had to drive teams during the 
winter mud blockade. 


Temperance vs. Saloons 

by Bertha Finn 


In the early 1850s a party of ladles, tired of the 
goings-on of the wild west frontier settlement of 
Anamosa, with its numerous saloons, earnestly worked 
to physically remove the source of the problems. The 
wives of Henry Hall, Peter R. Skinner, C.L.D. 
Crockwell, S.T. Buxton and others not named, armed 
with axes, hatchets, and other Implements of 
aggression and warfare on their shoulders, and the fire 
of resolution in their eyes, marched down the main 
street (located in west Anamosa) to a popular saloon. 
They began demolishing whisky barrels, decanters, 
and other paraphernalia that drunken ones were fond 
of hugging to their bosoms. This action, which required 


a great deal of nerve In those days, did not alleviate the 
condition, which continued to mushroom, but it did 
leave the 'boys’ wondering what the brave ladles would 
do next time around. 

During the county elections in 1857, the following 
was found in the Eureka, "We wish to warn all our 
friends to watch and work on the day of election. 

"We assure you the very Devil will be to pay that day. 
The Democrats are prepared to do anything to service 
the election. We heard one say they Intended to have a 
barrel of whiskey in Washington township. Another 
said that pint flasks of whiskey would be out in the 
brush here, to secure votes. 
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"All this will account for the different drunken places 
that have sprung up lately in this place. The law says 
that all peace officers shall abate these nuisances and 
that drunken men shall be taken up and fined under a 
penalty of fine and forfeiture of office. Has any been 
abated? Has any been taken up? Not onel 

What then? Shall we elect one of these peace officers, 
when he will not discharge his office now for fear of 
losing a liquor vote? 

“We leave the good citizens of Jones county to say 
whether liquor, with all its drunken brawls and 
consequent crimes, shall be triumphant or not. 

"The wrong ‘boys' were apparently put into office as 
it wasn’t long before the editor was informing the 
public that, "taking the number of saloons into 
consideration, Anamosa ought to be a ‘right smart’ 
town. There are no less than seven in operation at 
present and as a consequence, drunken men are plenty. 
It is time an effort was made to close up some of these 
watering holes.” 

An effort was made, but one Saturday evening, 
during the progress of the trials of several ‘nuisance’ 
suits, a crowd of rowdies assembled in and around the 
courthouse and disturbed the court by loud talking, 
coughing, and hooting. 

After the court adjourned, the rabble-rousers 
surrounded Mr. Marvin, one of the attorneys for the 
state, and commenced throwing eggs at him. Mr. 
Marvin was compelled to take refuge in the Waverly 
House (hotel on South Main, at the time), where he 
remained all night. 

The ruffians proceeded to the Wilcox Jewelery store 
and pelted the wooden building with eggs and tore 
down his sign. J.H. Snow was also visited and eggs 
thrown against his store building, before running out of 
eggs and interest. Lack of their arrests caused some 
indignation and some rejoicing in the small 
community. 

In 1860, the ladies of the nearby town of Wyoming 
also had their fill of drunken men upon the streets of 
their town. Many of the ladles had fathers, sons and 
husbands who frequented the drinking and gambling 
saloons. Finally, the point was passed, 'where 
forebearance ceases to be a vlrture’, and one evening 
more than 30 ladles made a call upon a ‘vile shop'. 
They broke up a gaming table, and resolutely spilled 
everything in the semblence of liquor that could be 
found. 

Someone had tipped off the proprietor that the visit 
was coming and they managed to have ‘secreted most 
of their vile property’ but enough was destroyed to 
show the current feeling against the whole business. 

The constable was on hand and commanded the 
woman to disperse and gave them five minutes to do so. 
But, for once, the constable found a company who 
weren’t frightened. Neither his commands nor the 
oaths, threats and ‘vulgarities’ of the shop keepers and 
their patrons could stop them until they had carried out 
their intentions. 

The temperance leaders in the county gave credit to 
the ladles actions, and commended them for their 
heroism. The Anamosa editor wrote simply and 
profoundly. ' Women have some rights as well as men; 
and surely no money-loving scoundrel in the shape of a 
man has the right to treat his family as beasts. The 
right to do that does not exist.” 

In 1889 T.R. Ercanbrack, addressing the Farmer's 
Institute on temperence matters, told of an early 
county resident, and later mayor of Monticello, who 
related to him that the first time he ever saw Anamosa 


he found the clerk of district court and the postmaster 
both sitting on the same whiskey barrel (Author’s note: 
this activity has been discontinued.), and the barrel 
was partly empty. He said, quoting the early resident, 
‘At the time the chief products of the town were fever, 
ague, rattlesnakes and vagabonds.” 

He quoted T.E. Booth, at a temprance meeting the 
week before, as saying, "I have seen ajudge brought to 
town to hold court in such a state of intoxication he had 
to be held in the seat of his buggy, and it was a common 
occurrence in later years, to see him maudlin 
drunk. "(Author’s note: fortunately this practice, too, 
was discontinued.) 

“At that time,” Mr. Ercanbrack continued, "liquor 
was sold in almost every business place, even in dry 
goods stores and ladles were sometimes compelled to 
smell whiskey while taking their letters into the post 
office." 

At the same meeting the week before, referred to by 
Mr. Ercanbrack, he recalled comments made by Dr. 
Skinner, who was reported to have said that, when he 
purchased the drugstore that he then occupied in 
Anamosa, he found that many of the men came 
unbidden into the back door and helped themselves to 
his liquors, "but very few of them Insulted him by 
paying anything for their drinks. These imbibers gave 
no heed to his objections to that kind of procedure, and 
on one occasion when he undertook to assert his 
rights, they promptly and good naturedly put him out 
of the room and locked the door on him." 

Mr. Ercanbrack continued, "In the year 1855 the 
legislature of Iowa passed the first prohibition laws 
enacted in this state. The enforcement of them was not 
so well provided for as it is now. But mild as they may 
have been, Anamosa gave them no heed whatever. This 
city was no more law abiding than the city of ... is 
today, and continued in this state of Insubordination if 
not rebellion for eight years. 

“In the spring of 1867, without any previous design 
that anybody ever heard of, the elections of Anamosa 
placed in authority a nobler class of men than they 
Intended to. For no sooner were they installed in office 
than the 14 saloons in town were taxed a 8100 license. 

"This action was followed by the greatest excitement 
in the history of Anamosa. The old landlord of the old 
Fisher House closed his hotel and nailed a board across 
the front door, and swore that he would never receive 
another guest until he could run a free saloon in the 
basement. 

"Thirteen other saloon men stood in the street in 
front of their closed doors and made their awnings blue 
with profanity. The reign of terror was upon us. 

"In Fairvlew, at a large indignation meeting held, the 
city council of Anamosa was denounced with vigorous 
English, and it was unanimously resolved not to buy 
another dollars worth of merchandise in the town until 
that offensive license ordinance was repealed. 

"Another furious gathering of fellow citizens was 
held in a hall, now occupied by J.W. Miller, 
photographer, which the assembled multitude agreed, 
that in their opinion, unless that odious law was 
abolished, Anamosa would be doomed to the demnition 
bow-wows, or words to that effect. 

"The men who raised this terrible tempest were 
Mayor J.C. Dietz, and councilmen E.B. Alderman. S.G. 
Matson and M.H. French. All of these gentlemen have 
departed hence, but they still live. And here and now I 
give to these gentlemen my heartiest thanks. Had their 
numbers been one less, they would have been unable to 
adopt the ordinance. 
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“While the saloon men were lustily swearing, the 
mayor privately induced one of them to take out a 
license, and very shortly 8 more were paid for, and the 
general tippling resumed. But that was the beginning of 
great reform. 

“As a result of the reform inaugurated as early as 
1867, Anamosa was enabled to be one of the cities to 
lead the way In giving prohibition majorities.” 

While Mr. Ercanbrack, and other civic minded 
citizens, some whose problem with intoxicants had 
brought about a different life-style, were proclaiming 
the evils of the ‘spirits' and their chosen way of living; 
others who did Imbibe did not abate. 

In 1871 a notice was published in the local papers as 
follows: “A caucus of the citizens of Anamosa. without 
regard to party or politics, who are in favor of the 
enforcement of the saloon ordinances, will be held at 
the court room on March 4, for the purpose of 
nominating a corporation ticket for the ensuing year. If 
you are In favor of suppressing intemperence, come 
out.” 

In that same issue, It was noted that Sheriff Crane 
and deputies P.O. Babcock and S.D. Parks and several 
assistants made a concerted raid. They descended on 
five saloons for the purpose of searching for whiskey, 
brandy and other liquors, condemned as beverages by 
the statute. 

In all. about 100 gallons were carted up to the county 
clerk’s office and later stored In the Jail. The editor 
wrote, “There Is no doubt, taken as a whole, the 
collection comprised some of the most abominable 
mixtures of strychnine, ‘forty-rod’, ever brought into 
town and yet, without exception, It was labeled, cherry 
wine' and ‘sherry wine', etc.” 

In 1869, the editor told of hearing loud complaints 
from citizens in the lower part of town, against a beer 
saloon kept in the room formerly occupied by A. 
Boeske, tinner. It was called an "Incipient of hell''and 
one could not pass this place at night without being 
crowded off the walks and insulted. 

This was followed by numerous lengthy letters to the 
editors who said that It was the people of uptown who 
were coming to this place and causing trouble. 

In 1873 the license for the sale of wine, beer, or ale 
was raised to $200 and for each billiard table $100. In 
addition, any one found intoxicated within the city 
limits would be arrested and brought before the mayor 
or J.P. and fined $10 and costs. But the fine would be 
remitted If the Information was given where, when and 
of whom the liquor was purchased, and also the name 
of the liquor. 

In July 1873, on a Saturday night, Sheriff Crane, S.D. 
Parks H.O. Frink and Major Olmstead, according to the 
paper, 'went for" several gentlemen engaged In the 
beer business Just ‘over the border’. The first sweep 
was on the ‘shebang’ at the foot of the hill on the short 
cut to the Wapsl Mills (at the north edge of the site of the 
present football field). This establishment was run by 
William Kueper and Charles Kuhlman. The next call 
was at the residence of John Campbell. ' The liquors 
were brought to the Jail and were safely housed'. 

In 1881, Anamosa dentist, E.V. Eaton, who was then 
the mayor, tendered his resignation over the problems 
that arose upon the petition of a WCTA worker. At the 
following meeting, he Indicated that he would 
withdraw his nomination if a unanimous council 
refused to accept It. They did. He, therefore, withdrew 
It. As a consequence of the temperance petition and a 
majority of the vote of the council, saloon licenses were 
raised to $300 per year. 



" Exhibit A" Is above reproduced. This unusual 
photo appeared In the Journal during the 
newspaper's fight for "local option." Dries contended 
that Anamosa was a "dry" town. Editor E.R. Moore 
claimed that bootleggers were flourishing here and 
that liquor could be obtained In the city despite the 
lack of saloons. The Journal steps, piled high with 
empty bottles, were conclusive evidence that the town 
was at least "moist. " ( From a 1 938 Journal) 

One saloon man, by the name of Myers, “caved In" 
early. He had had an establishment under the Shaw 
Block, but moved into a new place of business In 
partnership with M.F. Rick, the ex-brewer. They paid 
the $300 fee, and were soon Joined by Frank Fisher and 
Coleman & Son, the city realizing $900. 

The following month, 60 quarrymen came into town 
with a half-dozen or so filling up on beer. The editor 
reported, "If City Marshall Frink and policeman Curtiss 
hadn't straightway towed the noisiest before Justice 
McQueen and warned the others to 'make themselves 
scarce', they probably would have had broken heads in 
the cooler before night.” 

The Justice fined one $7.20, Including costs, and sent 
the other to Jail for two days with a fine of $6.20 costs. 

“We have a communication stating that certain 
parties are running a bawdy house across the river, 
greatly to the disgust of all decent people in the 
neighborhood," reported the editor. 

The next week came the honest rebuttal, "Last week 
we were In error — this was a mistake and does 
injustice. The nuisance complained of is inside the 
corporation." 

The city ordinances and state laws changed the 
course of the flow of intoxicating liquor dozens of times 
depending on who was in the position to make the 
changes. In 1916, when William Jennings Bryan, 'The 
silver-tongued Orator,’ visited Anamosa, he came as a 
candidate for the office of President of the United 
States, and adressed the crowd, giving equal time to 
suffrage and the temperance question. Prominent 
'drys' and suffrage workers shared the platform with 
him. It was reported that he held the immense audience 
spellbound for the full hour, after which, being late on 
his schedule, he ran from the besieging crowds to catch 
his train. 
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History of Anamosa Newspapers 

Taken from the Bicentennial Issue of the Anamosa Eureka, Published July 1, 1976 


The Anamosa Eureka, first published in August 1856, 
and In business continuously since that date. Is pro- 
bably the oldest business In Jones County still In ex- 
lstance. 

The Eureka was an influence in pioneer days, in 
Anamosa and Jones County's formative years. It started 
as a weekly broadsheet newspaper, a publication to 
carry news and editorial comment, as well as advertis- 
ing, and continues in that mold. Owners and editors 
have come and gone, the Eureka has continued once a 
week for 132 years. 

The Eureka, however, was not the first newspaper in 
Anamosa. The first weekly was called the Anamosa 
News and Jones County Advocate. It was published by 
William Haddock; the first edition coming out in 
February, 1852. For $300 he purchased a press and type 
in Wisconsin, and printed his paper until 1856 when he 
sold it to Nathan G. Sales. 

Sales was a radical and aggravated the entire com- 
munity with his editorials. People were angered by his 
opinionated outbursts and there was talk of starting a 
rival newspaper In town. 

The News. In the beginning, was an Independent 
paper in political views. When Sales took over, the paper 
became slanted for the Democrats. 

Sales hired a man named Brooks, from Clarion, to help 
edit the paper. At that time the name of the paper was 
changed to "The Bulletin." 

Brooks became more of a liability than an asset for the 
paper, turning many people against himself and the 
Bulletin because of a foul mouth. 

The Democrats, outraged at being associated with a 
man so versed in profanity, exercised a good deal of 
pressure on Sales and he sold out to Joseph Mann, a 
county Judge at that time. 

Mann renamed the paper the "Gazette” retaining its 
Democratic leanings until he sold out to C.L. Hayes In 
1858. 

About the time Mann purchased the "Bulletin," the 
Republicans fostered the growth of another newspaper 
for the small community of Anamosa. 

In 1856 part-time newspapermen J.E. Lovejoy of 
Scotch Grove township, and C.L. D. Crockwell, a drug- 
gist and land investor in Anamosa, teamed together to 
start a rival to the Gazette. 

Lovejoy was a one-time printer turned farmer and had 
contemplated selling his farm to raise money for a rival 
paper. Crockwell, who had diverse interests, added 
newspapering to the list. 

The men formed a partnership with Lovejoy taking 
over active editing of the weekly and Crockwell handled 
the financial side of the new venture. 

Machinery and type were brought from Cincinnati. 
Ohio, in 1856, and in August of that year the first edition 
of "The Eureka" went to press. 

Crockwell christened the Eureka with its unusual title. 
It Is reported he was delighted with oddities which led to 
his selection of the name. 

After three issues, Lovejoy had experienced more 
hardships than he had anticipated in publishing the 


paper. Long hours of work and Illness in his family com- 
bined to force him to relinquish his interest to 
Crockwell. Crockwell, already involved in the druggist 
profession, also found the Eureka a hard taskmaster. 

Consequently he asked Edmund Booth to contribute 
articles and help In editing the paper. In 1858, the paper 
was owned by Crockwell and Booth, and that same year 
Matt Parrott entered the firm. 

In the meantime, the 'Gazette' was also undergoing a 
publishing change. In 1858 C.L. Hayes purchased it 
from Mann and continued to run it until the paper fold- 
ed. in December. 1859. 

There was no love lost between the Eureka and the 
Gazette. Editorial ploicy seemed to dictate that they at- 
tack each other with all the gusto of the political spirit 
during the time. 

When Booth came into partnership with Crockwell 
and Parrott the paper began piping the sentiments of 
anlt-slavery, pro-national banking and even sparked 
some early life into the women's rights movement of the 
19th century. 

The war of words between the Eureka and the Gazette, 
with Booth the underlying force at the Eureka and Hays 
at the helm on the Gazette, lasted only a short time, 
however. 

In 1859, after the Republicans had made an unex- 
pected good showing in the elections, Hayes found the 
atmosphere around Anamosa somewhat unhealthy for a 
paper that spouted the Democratic philosophy. 

In December of that year Hayes folded the Gazette in 
Anamosa and moved to Delhi. The Dec. 23 issue of the 
Eureka eulogized the Gazette in the following words: 

"The Gazette had long been afflicted with consump- 
tion, but the defeat of the Democracy In the country on 
October gave the finishing blow and laid it out dead as 
Douglas (Stephen). 

"Next week the defunct body will be removed to Delhi, 
Delaware County, there to be embalmed and preserved 
by the newly elected Democratic county officers of that 
ilk. Its owner, Mr. Hayes, will accompany it as pall- 
bearer and sole mourner." 

The Eureka was now the only paper in Anamosa and 
remained so until 1872. 

The paper owes much of its longevity, principles, 
policies and leadership in the community to the Booth 
family. Edmund Booth took sole ownership on Dec. 12. 
1862, after working on the paper for four years. 
Crockwell remained in Anamosa Involved in other 
business pursuits. Parrott moved to Waterloo and 
organized the Parrott printing and binding business. 

Booth's son, Thomas Eyre Booth, became a partner in 
the business In 1867. The paper was under the guidance 
of these two men from 1858 to January, 191 1, a period 
of nearly 63 years. 

Edmund Booth was one of the pioneers of Jones Coun- 
ty, who came to what is now Anamosa in 1839. Then a 
few scattered cabins comprised the town. 

He turned his education and talents into producing a 
fine weekly, despite being handicapped by deafness and 
loss of sight from one eye as a result of contacting spot- 
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ted fever as a youth. 

There was no Anamosa when Booth rode here on a 
horse from Dubuque. He came down the old military 
road which was then In the process of construction and 
continued past the present site of Anamosa, stopping 
above the forks of the Buffalo. 

He found the Walworth family starting to raise the first 
mill In the vicinity and helped them finish It. In 1840 he 
married Mary Ann Walworth and built a home, the first 
frame house on the land which Is now Anamosa. 

Before working for the Eureka 18 years later, Booth 
was a pioneer farmer and spent more than four years In 
California as part of the gold rush. He returned to 
Anamosa and acted as a county and state official while 
continuing to live the local history of which he was to 
write. 

Booth's daughter, Mrs. Harriet Emma Booth LeClere, 
wrote, "I realize father had come into his own; he had 
found the work for which he was naturally fitted. 

"From the time of the purchase, until infirmity of old 
age In 1895 made it necessary to lay aside all work, he 
lived in and for the Eureka. I believe that he was never 
happier than when working the power press ’till the 
midnight hour." 

Under Edmund Booth's editorship, the paper was a 
vigorous one, expressing views regarding both local and 
national affairs. He was Intensely hostile to slavery and 
more than once was called a "black abolitionist” by the 
Democrats and members of the disappearing Whig par- 
ty- 

During the Civil war, he upheld the Union despite 
angry attacks by sucesslonists. 

Mrs. LeClere wrote, “How well I remember father dur- 
ing the Civil War days. 

“It seemed sometimes that his whole being was afire. 
His Indignation and anger against those who were op- 
posing or plotting against the government was strong 
and deep. 

“His pen spared no one. He hated a 'copperhead', 
(what could be considered analogous with the Vietnam 
war protesters of recent history) with all his might, and 
they hated him. He could not be bluffed or Intimidated. 
Mother shared father’s feeling, but when threatening 
letters came to him, she was much worried. Father 
enjoyed them. 

“After receiving these warnings, when he met a 
Democrat or ‘copperhead’ on the street, he would pull 
out one such letter, read It to the man. and laugh. His au- 
diences couldn't ’talk back', so father had It all his own 
way.” 

When the war ended, the Eureka once again gained 
prominence, business and readers. About that time the 
Eureka modernized, switching from a Washington hand 
press to a Hoe power press. It was the first power press In 
this part of the state and caused the paper to change 
from seven columns to eight. 

Actually, Thomas Booth had entered the business 
much earlier than 1867, as many newspaper offspring 
do. He worked first as a ’devil’ and was a member of the 
staff from the late 1850s until Jan. 1911, with the 
exception of two years at Kimball Academy, Meriden, 
N.H. 

His ‘devil’ apprenticeship was served under Matt Par- 
rott. Speaking of Parrott, he wrote: 

"I entered the office as the presiding genius of the 


roller department, while Mr. Parrott pounded out the 
ribs of the Washington hand press In getting out an Issue 
of about 400 papers. . .afterwards he was editor and pro- 
prietor of the Waterloo Reporter, state senator for eight 
years and lieutenant governor for two years.” 

Thomas became composing room foreman, Job printer 
and local manager In 1863. In October, 1867. when he 
acquired half interest In the Eureka, his father stopped 
all active, heavy work and concentrated on writing. 

Five years later the father-son team gained new com- 
petition In the community with the introduction of the 
Anamosa Journal in 1872. 

The Journal, Democratic In political philosophy, got 
off to a bad start under the editorship of A.L. Smith. 
Smith came from Wyoming (Iowa) where he started the 
Wyoming Journal in 1870. 

The Journal struggled along under Smith until Jan. 1, 
1974, when P.E. Swlgart purchased the paper, J.M. 
Swlgart, a brother of P.D.'s, bought half interest a week 
later and the paper continued under this management 
until June 29, 1874, when C.H. Monger purchased a 
half-interest. J.A. Monger purchased a half interest a 
month later. The Swlgart brothers then entered a 
wholesale paper business In Chicago, a firm bearing 
their name which continued business Into the late 
1930's. J.A. Monger was editor for a year and then sold 
out to C.H. 

Under the direction of Charles Monger, the paper 
showed rapid Improvement editorially and mechanical- 
ly, and so continued until Monger’s death In 1900. 

The editorial duties fell to Shubel Monger in 1896 
when his father retired. Shubel carried on the fine 
editorial policies of his father until he sold the paper to 
E.R. Moore In 1904. 

E.R. Moore, who was criticized as lacking experience 
In the newspaper trade, almost doubled the circulation 
of the Journal to 2,000 by 1910. Under his manage- 
ment. the Journal became the first paper In the county 
to be printed entirely at home. 

He and Thomas Booth, still editor of the Eureka, 
engaged In exchanges of opinions on local, state and na- 
tional Issues until Booth sold out to George Bye and 
Louis Gardner on Jan. 1, 1911. 

During his more than 50 years of Influence while 
publishing the Eureka, T.E. Booth always printed what 
was considered a good newpaper with the best Interests 
of the community at heart. 

It was editorially stong, not ‘wishy-washy’ in its opi- 
nions. The Eureka, In Its way, struck for the rights of the 
people in the community. 

Upon his retirement, T.E. Booth elicited high praise 
and favorable comments from several fellow editors in 
the area, even Moore. Moore, as it could be assumed 
from later writings, apparently had greater respect for 
Booth than he did for Booth's successor, Louis Gardner. 

Moore wrote of Booth: 

"When Mr. Booth was running the Republican 
Eureka, the Democratic Journal fought every inch of the 
ground with all the vigor of which it was possessed, but 
those differences no longer exist, and our columns are 
more than ready to yield him the tributes of the fraterni- 
ty which his 53 years In the service have called forth. 

“We cannot help but respect the consistency of the 
coterie now running the Eureka, who, having forced Mr. 
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Booth to sell rather than be starved out by the starting of 
another Republican paper In so small a field, now 
decline to participate In praising him and his service, 
and In expressing regret at his retirement." 

Moore then went on to run the comments by editors of 
other area newspapers about T.E. Booth. Booth was 
sincerely praised by the editors of the Mt. Vernon 
Hawkeye, Jones County Times, Montlcello Express, Ox- 
ford Junction Mirror, Hopklnton Leader, Wyoming 
Journal and Olin Recorder. 

Moore was Instantly on Gardner's case. He lashed out 
at the new partner of the Eureka for deceiving the 
public. His point being that Gardner, then serving as 
Jones county auditor, had hired a girl to take care of the 
auditor's duties while Gardner spent most of his time at 
the Eureka office. Gardner, It should be pointed out, was 
pulling down an annual salary of $1,400 while auditor 
and had hired a secretary at a salary of about $30 a 
month to work In the office. 

Gardner, In turn, attacked Moore for his stand, or lack 
of stand on the prohibition Issue. 

In one Issue Gardner devoted almost the entire copy 
hole on the front page to a letter received from a small- 
time distiller of corn liquor who repudiated Moore's 
stand In favor of prohibition. 

Moore, In one column In one Issue, gave space to four 
articles pointing out Gardner’s double employment. 

This feud continued until 1914 when Moore, ap- 
pointed U.S. marshal during the Woodrow Wilson ad- 
ministration, turned the paper over to M.W. Moore for 
editing. A year later the paper was sold to Charles J. 
Cash, an Anamosa attorney. 

Gardner and Bye remained partners on the Eureka un- 
til 1926. Prior to forming their partnership, Bye had 
been a foreman at the Eureka for 12 years and Gardner 
had worked an equal amount of time In the office of the 
Montlcello Express. 

Aside from dodging and exchanging blows with Moore 
In the early years of their partnership on the Eureka, 
Garner and Bye became actively Involved In many civic 
projects. 

Both worked hard on promoting the building of a new 
Anamosa school. However, success did not come im- 
mediately. 

The project was voted down three times, but the part- 
ners stuck tenaciously to the task. Finally the school 
house construction was okayed by Anamosa citizens 
and the building which now serves as the middle school 
was the result. 

When World War 1 came, partisan politics were cast 
aside as both the Journal, under the Cash family, 
and the Eureka, printed many war articles In an attempt 
to keep the residents posted on the United States’ role In 
the conflict. 

The Cash family had a long association with the Jour- 
nal, continuing until they sold It to Thomas Powell Jr. in 
1938. When C.J. Cash purchased the Journal It was be- 
ing printed on the second floor of the building now oc- 
cupied by the Fashion Flxx at the northeast corner of 
Ford and Main streets. 

The paper was originally printed in the basement of 
the Shaw block, the building where Anamosa Drug and 
Randy’s Hardware are now located. 

From the Shaw block, the paper was moved to second 


floor office space in the Keefe building, where the bank Is 
now. The paper was printed there until the turn of the 
century. 

After the move over the Fashion Flxx store, the 
newspaper offices were moved back to the second floor 
of the Keefe building In 1926. Cash purchased that 
building In 1926 and in 1929 the first floor space was 
remodeled and the offices were moved downstairs. 

Under Cash's ownership, the paper Improved 
mechanically with Installation of a $5,500 Linotype and 
a Babcock newspaper press. Additions helped the Jour- 
nal to keep abreast of the fast-paced breakthroughs In 
the field. 

Cash was Democratic party standard bearer and serv- 
ed as a delegate to state and national conventions. At 
one time he was a candidate for state supreme court 
Justice. 

In December 1930 the paper switched from seven col- 
umns of type to eight, and about the same time the 
editorial columns were Increased to column and a half 
size. This mechanical change was made several months 
before Cash's son. C.J. Cash Jr., took over as managing 
editor. 

Charles Cash Jr. took over the reins of the Journal in 
July 1932 to give his father more time to devote to his 
law practice. Young Charles had grown up In the print 
shop during the 18 years his family had owned and 
published the paper. He had worked in various 
capacities on the weekly from high school days, with the 
exception of two years of college at Notre Dame Universi- 
ty- 

His father continued to direct the editorial side and 
wrote most of them himself. When young Cash took over 
full publishing responsibilities he was only 27 years old. 
He was not adverse to clashing occasionally with the 
Eureka. 

In the meantime, the Eureka had changed hands and 
was under the direction of Clifford Niles. 

Niles purchased Louis Gardner's Interest In the paper 
in 1926. For nine years, Niles and George Bye worked 
together and then in September 1935 Niles assumed full 
ownership of the Eureka. 

Altogether, Bye had been associated with the paper 37 
years. 

Niles had been writing the editorials for the paper for 
several years prior to full ownership, but left dally 
management to others. Starting with the September 
1935 issue, Stanton Taylor of Bloomfield bcame general 
manager. 

New machinery was installed at that time and a larger 
paper was published. The Eureka became all hometown 
printed, eight pages with all community news in eight 
columns of type, In place of four pages of local news In 
seven columns and an equal amount of boiler plate. 
(Boiler plate refers to newsprint already printed on one 
side with national news. The local editor printed on the 
other side of the sheet.) 

Several months after Taylor took over as general 
manager, he left the paper to move to the southwest for 
health reasons. 

In mid- January, 1936, he turned over management to 
Hal Schlltz. Schlitz came here from Waverly where he 
had worked as advertising manager and did some news 
reporting for the Bremer County Independent and the 
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Waverly Democrat. 

Soon after his arrival, the Eureka moved to new 
quarters on North Ford Street from upstairs over the 
Country Corner tavern on the southeast comer of Ford 
and Main streets. 

Schlltz left the Eureka In 1937 and he was replaced by 
H.C. McConaughy In September 1937. McConaughy re- 
mained with the Eureka for three years. 

Back at the Journal, C.J. Cash Jr. relinquished active 
participation In the Journal and took over the 
postmaster Job In Anamosa In 1936. 

Clair Mills assumed the editing duties of the Journal 
then and continued In that role until the paper was sold 
in 1939 to settle the senior Cash's estate after he died in 
1938. 

On Aug. 1, 1939, the Journal was sold to Tom Powell 
Jr. and Dick and Charles Westerfield. The three West 
Union men owned the Fayette County Union and 
bought the Anamosa paper In a move to expand their In- 
terests to a growing community. Later Westerfield 
bought out Powell's West Union interest and Powell, In 
turn bought their interest In Anamosa. 

Since Powell's political interests were more toward the 
Republican side of the fence, the long-time Democratic 
organization was changed to an Independent status. 

Competition between Powell and Eureka editor Cliff 
Niles grew razor keen In the years prior to World War II 
as both weeklies fought for dominant status in the com- 
munity and county. In addition to the Eureka, Niles was 
owner of the theater in town and a couple farms in the 
surrounding area. 

Niles sold the paper for $ 1 a year or sent it free to many 
subscribers In the hopes his theatre’s advertising would 
bring them into town in the heyday of moving picture 
shows. 

Powell retaliated with stepped-up news coverage and 
pictures to attract readers and advertising to gain com- 
munity prestige. 

It was a case of wealthy, long-time resident competing 
with a younger and more energetic, but less affluent foe. 
Powell had graduated from Coe college with a degree In 
Journalism, then earned graduate degrees In Journalism 
and political science from Iowa State University in 
Ames. 

At Coe in Cedar Rapids, he had edited the Cosmos to 
national honors and worked writing sports and features 
for the Gazette. 

The Journal editor continued his efforts along this line 
and Improved the weekly throughout Its pages. 

Just a year after taking over the paper, he began winn- 
ing state and national awards. 

Powell volunteered for the navy In 1943 and left the 
paper In the hands of his wife and new editor A. Joe Kel- 
ly, who later bought the Richland newspaper. They car- 
ried the load until Powell returned from the South 
Pacific In 1944. 

At the Eureka, Niles continued to hammer out power- 
ful editorials, winning national recognition in October 
1941 for Republican editorials, and the fact that it had 
opened a couple columns to the Democratic viewpoint. 

As the war approached, Niles tirelessly editorialized 
on behalf of the Red Cross and his country. During the 
long war years, the Eureka's service news column was 
nearly always a prominent part of the front page. His 


ever-present editorials became a fixture under an 
“Editorial Comment” head on the left side of page 1. He 
started writing front page editorials weekly on Sept. 3, 
1942. 

On June 19, 1941, Niles bought the Olin Recorder, 
a small weekly newspapr owned by Preston Conant In 
the town of Olin. The paper was continued as a page 
under the Recorder heading In the Eureka with a cor- 
respondent and office in Olin. 

Even though the war necessitated rationing of food, 
gas and tires, Niles continued to sponsor Independent 
sports teams and cover them in his paper along with the 
famed exploits of Anamosa’s nationally-known football 
team. 

After the war, the Eureka soon got back to normal 
printing practices and improved Its equipment with an 
automatic flat-bed, web-fed Model A-B Duplex press 
which allowed much faster runs than the previous hand- 
fed model. This press was used until 1970. 

More papers and more thorough coverage of the area 
evolved in the post-war era. No longer could the Eureka 
be called an Anamosa newspaper, as it covered events in 
surrounding towns. 

Niles was growing older and his son, Charles, decided 
he did not want to continue working on the paper. So 
Cliff sold out to the rival Anamosa Journal on Feb. 1, 
1952. 

Powell merged the two newspaper Into a "twin- 
weekly" operation in the old Eureka plant on North Ford 
Street. The Journal was switched from a Thursday 
publication to Monday and reverted back to its old 
Democratic outlook, which the weekly had followed for 
25 years prior to 1938. 

Niles continued to write his widely-read “Editorial 
Comment” column on the front page of the Eureka. He 
devoted the remainder of his time to his theater business 
and farm management. 

In addition to his penetrating GOP editorials, Clifford 
received wide acclaim for his nature column. He loved 
birds and had a glass bird feeding station which Intrud- 
ed into his study and gave him excellent opportunity to 
observe the feathered creatures. He continued writing 
his columns until shortly before his death in February 
1955. 

The Eureka progressed as sister to the Journal. On Ju- 
ly 31, 1952, Powell purchased the Oxford Mirror and the 
Wyoming Journal. Each out-of-town paper, The Oxford 
Mirror, Wyoming Journal and the Olin Recorder, con- 
tinued to have a page In either the Eureka or Journal 
under their respective headings during Powell's 
management of the twin weeklies. 

Powell was long known for the encouragement and 
assistance he gave young Journalists. For several years 
he was host to a week-long apprenticeship in Anamosa 
for undergraduate students in the University of Iowa 
School of Journalism. 

Powell’s son, Tom Powell III, was added to the 
Joumal-Eureka staff in the 60s and later bought a part 
interest in the publications. 

July 1, 1968, the Powells sold the Journal and Eureka 
to James D. Turnbull of Marengo, who with his 
associates, Don Magdefrau of Belle Plalne and James A. 
Meyer, then also of Marengo, formed a new corporation, 
Anamosa Newspapers Inc., with Mayer as editor- 
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publisher. Mayer moved to Anamosa In late June 1968 
to take over management of the newspapers. He Is 
presently Outdoor Editor for the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 

The publication date of the Journal was switched to 
Tuesdays with the Eureka remaining on Thursday. A 
free-clrculatlon publication which had been started by 
Powell. The Jones County Shopper, was continued by 
the new corporation for about a year until suspended in 
early 1969. It was later revived and Is still used by the 
Monticello Express for total market coverage. 

In October 1970, the Journal and Eureka switched to 
the offset lithographic printing process with press work 
done at Maquoketa. During the following year, the 
linotypes were phased out as typesetters for the 
newspaper and electronic, and later photographic 
typesetters were Installed. 

Dec. 31, 1975. Anamosa Newspapers Inc. was merged 
with Marengo Publishing Corp. 

Between 1976 and the present, the newspapers have 
combined Into one publication, the Anamosa Journal- 
Eureka, which merged Nov. 1, 1987, with the Town 


Crier shopper of Anamosa. The present owners are Bob 
Goodyear, publisher of the Monticello Express, and 
George “Sid" Blair, publisher of the Town Crier. Blair 
was named publisher of the Journal-Eureka. The staff of 
the newspaper moved Into the Town Crier office In 
February 1988. 

Members of the newspaper staff at the time of the 
move were Sid Blair, publisher; Pat Worden Sutton, 
editor; Mary Lou McNamara, bookkeeper; Gall Eschen, 
sports and farm editor; Katie Rockzlen, production; and 
Mama Ketelsen, advertising sales. 

Although the ownership of the Eureka and the Jour- 
nal has changed over the years, the newspapers have 
continued, the Eureka since August 1856 and the Jour- 
nal since 1872, to serve the community with news and 
advertising, and with editorial leadership. 

While each owner brought his own personality to the 
newspapers, the newspapers and their histories and 
traditions also influenced the editors. The combinations 
of forces have had a strong positive influence on 
Anamosa and the surrounding rural areas for nearly 
132 years. 


Anamosa Fire Department 

complied by Bertha Finn 


One Thursday morning In Anamosa, in the middle of 
January 1857, the stlll-sleeplng residents were startled 
by the loud cries of, “Fire! Fire!’’. The scrambling 
residents — this being one of the great excitements of 
that day and time — rushed to the scene. The Wapsi 
House was on fire. C.L.D. Crockwell, editor of, the 
Eureka, (giving the paper that name) , explained, “. . . 
the Wapsi House was found to be on fire, which bid fair 
at one time of being consumed. We hope this will be a 
warning to our citizens to see that their property Is 
secure, as all fires that have originated In this place, 
have been In consequence of defects in their places.” 

He added, for good measure, the following: "We are 
the agent for two good companies; the Aetna Insurance 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., and Franklin Ins. of Fondulac, 
Wisconsin.” 

This same “Charley" Crockwell also owned the 
drugstore and was an amateur blacksmith. 

In the 1860s In Anamosa. when a fire occurred, 
school and church bells gave the alarm, and in a very 
short time a large group of citizens would be on hand 
with palls and ladders. A line would soon be formed. A 
cistern — underground tank used to store rain water — 
or a well would be utilized to aid In fighting the fires. A 
few years later, fire ladders were hung In convenient 
locations around the town. However, this presented a 
real problem as people "borrowed" these ladders and 
forgot where they came from. From time to time, 
warnings would be posted and published, threatening 
arrest, and stating the monetary penalties for removing 
the ladders without authority. The editors of the 
Anamosa newspapers, repeatedly and unfailingly, 
exhorted the readers to watch out for the fire hazards 
around their businesses and homes. 

In the autumn of 1871, it was advised by the Eureka: 
"Although Anamosa has always been exceedingly 
lucky In the matter of fires, yet there Is constant danger 
that we may suffer in this direction. At present, our 
facilities for extinguishing a serious conflagation would 
prove utterly futile. We hope the Fire Warden, whoever 
he is, will thoroughly scrutinize the heating stoves and 


trash receptacles of business houses and dwellings in 
town.” 

He continued, "If proper precautions are taken in 
these particulars and care Is exercised by all, we may 
hope for a good measure of security, though but a 
trifling accident sometimes leads to the destructions of 
vast amounts of property." He simply and emphatically 
entreated, “Look out for fires!”. 

In July, August and September of 1872. the town had 
five fires. The city fathers had purchased several 
machines called Babcock Extinguishers, costing the 
tax payers $300. They were called "humbugs" and the 
editor went so far as to state in print that he thought It 
would be a good thing If the city would keep the “half- 
cock institutions” locked up when there was a fire. It 
was his considered opinion that several public cisterns 
should be built and a first class fire engine should be 
purchased. He again emphatically admonished, "... is 
it necessary to wait until 10 to 20 thousand dollars 
worth of property Is swept away before we make a move 
in this direction?” 

Between 12 and one o’clock In the morning in June 
1872, the community was startled by the fire alarm. 
The editor said, "which by the way, was the only fire 
alarm rung in accordance with the spirit of the 
occasion, the custom heretofore. In giving a fire alarm 
leaving the hearers in doubt, whether rung for meeting 
or something else," roused the slumbering 
neighborhood and, "soon the clatter of hurrying 
footsteps on the walks (wooden) gave evidence that the 
danger of the situation was fully realized. The glare In 
the distance drew each to the scene of the action with 
an impetus that left no time for questioning.” 

The scene of the fire was the D.C Tice's shop, and fire 
was observed bursting out through the roof. The 
building was a two-story frame structure and used as a 
blacksmith shop and storeroom. Adjoining it was a two- 
story brick blacksmith shop owned by A.S. Atkinson. 

All hands cleaned out the first floor. After this effort 
the crowd was directed to the saving of Tice’s carriage 
and finishing shop, which was connected by a 
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gangway. Superhuman efforts were made to save this 
building and contents. Several carriages had been 
finished and ready to go to the purchasers. One carriage 
was priced at $600 and had been ready to be delived to 
L.N. Pitcher’s Livery stable. This building was saved by 
the crowd. 

There appeared to be three types of persons who 
followed the fires: the sincere helpers, the curious, and 
those who went to plunder. As there was no organized 
fire department, as such, at this time, it Is conceivable 
that the majority of those persons who diligently 
hurried to the scene of the fires could envision their 
own possible future need. 

In this instance, a Mr. Simons, an employee of Tice's, 
lived on the second floor over the finishing rooms, and 
Is representative of the resultant actions of the types of 
persons of which we alluded. Firstly, he suffered the 
loss of dishes and furniture which were carelessly 
thrown out of the window. Secondly, he lost a trunk; 
stolen during the confusion, which was found the next 
day pilfered of its contents. (On a later date the city 
council offered a $50.00 reward for the arrest and 
conviction, of the person or persons who took his 
trunk.) Lastly, the ‘‘crowd”, who came to assist, 
exhibited a sincere and "superhuman” effort to 
preserve the property of their fellow townsman. 

Mr. Tice's loss was $2,000, he was Insured for $700. 
A.S. Atkinson $3,000, had $1000 worth of insurance. 
Mr. Simon's loss was $150 with no insurance. Other 
parties’ loss amounted to $200. Thus the $5,350 fire 
was a serious matter for the little town. Tice and 
Atkinson, after the fire, had a building constructed 
“uptown", across from the Union Depot. 

Another of the five fires destroyed the bam In the 
west end of town, owned by early-settler, Sam 
Brunsklll. It was believed to be the first frame bam 
erected In the county, and was built In 1841 by G.H. 
Ford, when he first ran the WapsI House. The bam was 
located west of his Inn, and was purchased by Sam 
Brunsklll In 1863 and moved to the new location near 
the vicinity of Main and Elm streets. 

It was reported that men, women and boys rushed 
pell-mell to the scene of the fire. Those, of the Immense 
crowd that gathered, who brought palls, were almost 
"sweltering" In their efforts to confine the flames and 
save the surrounding buildings. Despite their efforts, 
the 3 1-year old oak-frame bam was lost. 

In October 1873, "Old Charley” Crockwell's house, 
built In 1851, was the first home in the corporation to 
be destroyed by fire. Located, on the highest 
prominence, facing the west end of town. It was also the 
first brick home constructed In Anamosa, and was 
regarded as one of the “political” residences of the 
county. Charley had given up the Eureka In disgust, 
and moved to Council Bluffs in 1 859. 

In March. 1874 a fire at Rhodine's Jewelry Store 
brought forth another response from the editor of the 
Anamosa Eureka, Thomas E. Booth: “In our present 
defenseless condition against fires, the loss would have 
been serious.” 

Again In November, Booth wrote: “Suppose a fire had 
broken out in the business portion of Anamosa during 
the days and nights of high wind we have Just 
experienced. What could we have done to prevent an 
uninterrupted sweep of destruction?" He added, 
“Didn’t wake up In the night and experience any 
uneasiness did you?" When the question arose whether 
or not It would be feasible to build public cisterns for 
use in fighting fires, a letter to the editor, published 


June 11, 1874, signed simply, Observer, wrote, “Now it 
really seems there are two sides to this story, for several 
Individuals owning property from the Fisher House, 
eastward, on both sides of Main Street, to construct a 
series of reservoirs, or cisterns, that would hold a few 
thousand barrels of water, for THEIR OWN USE; or for 
the already over-burdened city to be taxed to do It? It 
seems to me It would be taxing the many to benefit the 
few. 

“ I think the first thing for the business part of town to 
do, is procure water. It is high time that some steps 
were taken. Call a meeting and organize a Hook and 
Ladder Co., if nothing more." This Individual then 
asks. "Where are our Babcock Extinguishers?" 

In that same Issue an article was published 
discussing the ramifications of a public waterworks; 
“We have been assured that careful estimates have 
been made as to the cost of a fire department and the 
cost of building a reservoir on any of the several 
eminences, north of town. There are many details to 
be carefully investigated and compared In connection 
with a hand engine department; a steam engine 
department; or a water works system.” 

“We suggest a public meeting be called and the 
subject fully discussed in Its various bearing, for it is a 
conceded fact that something must be done to provide a 
means of protection against fire." 

As late as December 1874, the subject of a 
waterworks was still In the talking stage. When 
February 14, 1875. rolled around, so did the big fire 
that for years had been portended. The Issue of the 
paper following the big fire of 1875 proclaimed: "Big 
Fire At Last!". 

"A Single Fire That Has Cost More Than The 
Expense Necessary To Establish A System Of 
Waterworks. 

“Last Sunday a.m. about half-past one, wild cries of, 
'fire!, fire!' broke upon the stillness of the night. The 
Congregational Church bell reechoed the dreadful 
alarm, and In a few minutes, hundreds of citizens were 
rushing in the direction of the lurid light of roaring and 
crackling flames bursting out of what was formerly 
known as the old court house building, occupied by 
A.N. Dennison, dealer In boots and shoes, and E. 
Perfect, grocery dealer. 

“There was only a slight breeze from the NW, but the 
headway which the fire had attained and the 
combustible nature of the wooden buildings, filling the 
space between the Union Block, (northeast corner of 
Ford and Gamavlllo streets) and Frank Fisher’s 
building (across from the bottom of Booth Street) 
rendered it almost impossible for our citizens to avail 
anything against the devouring flames. Nothing of 
Dennison’s boot and shoe shop was saved. 

“Four barrels of kerosene were hurriedly moved from 
the back of Emory Perfects grocery establishment. The 
building belonged to Colonel Shaw. 

“The next building on the east belong to C. Holcomb, 
of Cass township and was occupied by A.E. Parody, 
boot and shoemaker. Holcomb also owned the Joining 
building, occupied by D.H. Kelley as a barber shop. 
Kelley 's fixtures were nearly all saved. 

“Next was the post office building, owned by B.L. 
Matson. Lon Klnert, post office clerk, rescued 
everything of importance. G.W. Strode & Son, Jewelers, 
in the post office building lost $125, mostly in tools. 
(Strode later advertised for his silversmith tools that 
were lost the night of the fire and offered a reward for 
their return). 
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“A.H. Sherman’s harness shop went next. The 
building was owned by H.C. Metcalf. J. Rhodes new 
confectionary man was the next victim. He had 
recently repaired and painted the building. On the 
second story lived Mrs. Gause and daughter. Rhodes' 
building was razed to the foundation In the hope of 
stopping the fire, but this seemed hopeless and It was 
finally decided the next building, belonging to Joseph 
Moore, must also come down, as It abutted against 
Prank Fisher’s splendid brick block, at the foot of Booth 
street. Sllngerland & Son, painters, occupied the back 
room of this floor and succeeded In moving their effects. 

"By this time the fire had been burning two hours or 
more, and the snow In the rear and gutter on Main were 
rapidly melting and afforded considerable water. The 
water was dashed on by lines of men In front and rear, 
and finally the flames were under control. 

“Nearly adjoining Dennison's building. In the vicinity 
of where the fire broke out, was the store building 
owned by H.K. Soper. This was occupied by R.A. 
Markham, who sold Remington sewing machines and 
also by Markham and Burgess, dealers in organs. The 
contents were mostly saved. This building was within 
two or three feet of A. Heltchen's hardware store and 
his living rooms upstairs, with the living rooms 
between the two. Of course, the stairway was taken." 

The total loss of property reached $12,000. The 
origin of the fire was never disclosed. If known. 

The heat from the fire was very great and extended 
across Main Street, scorching buildings on the opposite 
side. Even with the light wind, cinders were carried a 
half mile. Fortunately, heavy snows on the roofs 
prevented additional damage. 

The buildings destroyed were all wood-framed and 
although the loss was severe; $12,000 with only $2,900 
of It insured, the buildings were eventually re-bullt 
using brick materials. 

Although It took seven months after the fire to 
organize a fire department, a water works system was 
Incorporated immediately after this fire. It was stated 
as fact that there was not another town of similar size in 
the United States that possessed a water system 
comparable to it at the time of its completion. 

The Gutta Percha & Rubber Mg. Co., of New York 
City, furnished 800 feet of patented carbollzed hose and 
also furnished three speaking trumpets, three rubber 
coats, one dozen spanners, and two hose pipes, to the 
fire department. 

The ordinance to form the first Anamosa Fire 
Department was passed July 21, 1875. by the city 
council. This authorized the department to be 
composed of a chief engineer, two assistants engineers, 
a fire warden; fire companies of engineermen, 
hosemen, and hook and ladder men, with each 
company consisting of as many members as the 
council, from time to time, should direct by resolution. 

The fire department first consisted of Deluge Hose 
Company No. 1; Rescue Hose Company No. 2; and Weir 
Hook & Ladder Company. Each department had Its 
own separate officers In addition to the general officers 
of the fire department. 

The first officers of the Anamosa Fire Company were: 
J.H. Williams, chief engineer; E.M. Harvey, first 
assistant; George L. Yount, second assistant. The first 
officers of of Deluge Hose Company No. 1, were; John 
G. Cudworth, foreman; L.G. Clark, assistant; G.S. Peet. 
assistant; S.I. Williams, secretary; Chas. Carter, 
treasurer. There were 22 members. The Rescue Hose 
No. 2 officers were: John 1. VanNess, foreman; W.J. 


Pavey, assistant; E.M. Stickney, secretary and 
treasurer, with 22 members. The Weir Hook & Ladder 
Company's first officers were: L.C. Aldridge, foreman: 
Frank Fisher, assistant: B. Dott, secretary and 
treasurer, with 35 original members. (W.C. Weir was 
connected to the first water works as engineer 
consultant.) 

The firemen ran a contested race, In September, to 
decide which company would take the name of 
Companies 1 and 2. The fire companies were out In full 
equlpment:the race started at Elm street, from the 
Foxall & Barnes’s shop downtown and ended at the 
hydrant at the Fisher House, on the corner of 
Gamavillo and Main streets. The run was to be made 
while drawing the heavy hose carts with their 500 feet 
of rubber hose. Main street was not yet paved, and the 
hill, much more prominent than now, was deep 
sand. Johd Cudworth, foreman of Deluge Co., made 
the run, and then threw water In 2 minutes 12 and one 
half seconds later, even though H.T. Curry reached the 
hydrant 3 seconds ahead of the other company. The 
first company to make the run had only four men left 
pulling the cart. T.W. Shapley was hydrant man for one 
company and George Wescott for the other. The 
hydrants were left-hand turns and had been given 
seven or eight turns, so that one turn would start the 
water. When the coupling was made by the first 
company to arrive, Shapley turned the hydrant the 
wrong way and screwed it shut. When the valve was 
seeded and would turn no further, he called for help. 
Jack Watters grabbed on and still the two men could 
not turn it. 

In the meantime, the other company arrived: made 
the connection and George Westcott turned on the 
water, and although they were beaten in the run by 
three seconds, they threw the water first and became 
No. 1 Company. An Immense and excited crowd 
witnessed the event. 

The Hook & Ladder Co.'s first wagon was made 
almost wholly of iron with the running gear painted 
blue; the body was a rich carmine color, and the entire 
outfit was delicately striped with black and gold. 
Huggins and Belknap, wagon-makers, made the 
wagon; J.C. Griffith did the Iron work, and Marcus 
Moore painted it. Including the ladders, lamps 
buckets, and incidentals, the wagon cost between $500 
and $600. 

The June 28, 1879, issue of the local papers noted 
that the Weir Hook and Ladder Co. was requested to 
come out In uniform the next evening for drill and those 
that did not have a uniform would be provided with 
one. Also, the company had Just been furnished with a 
lot of first-class leather buckets. 

The fire department became a popular addition to the 
town parades, with the 75 firemen dressed In 
handsome uniforms, drawing two hose carts and the 
hook and ladder wagon. 

In 1876, the old town bell, originally mounted on the 
Jail and afterwards taken to the penitentiary (so-called 
until 1907) was placed on the crown of the fire 
department building (where city hall is now), and was 
used for an “alarm" bell and also for calling meetings of 
the fire companies. (A larger bell was purchased for the 
penitentiary) 

A favorite past-time of the fire department, when not 
risking life and limb, (there were many Instances of 
broken ankles which were run over by the large hose 
carts), was playing cards. There were many attempts to 
bring a halt to this Innocent past-time. One notice by 
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Moving bell to the city hall. Note the Jlre department 
building In the background. ( Submitted by Bernlece 
Shover) 

Mayor A.V. Eaton In 1880 read: "Boys, It Must Stop! 
The hose house Is not the place to play cards. Parties 
using It for any purpose except what legitimately 
belongs to the fire department will be dealt with 
according to law. The penalty for meddling with any 
property belonging thereto Is severe.” 

It should not be supposed that the foregoing should 
have any thing to do with the following reported bit of 
history of the Anamosa fire department, as cards did 
not enter Into the troubles of the foreman of Hose Co. 
No. 2. A few months after the notice appeared In the 
papers, a surprising problem with the privately owned 
Water Company became public. It caused the 
resignation of the foreman of the Hose Co. No. 2. The 
resignation was written up In the local papers; surely 
with tongue-in-cheek, by the Eureka editor, May 24, 
1880. Booth wrote: "We understand that J.I. Van Ness 
has resigned. We believe the reason is lack of Interest 
by the men — which Is hardly to be wondered, since 
they are so seldom called out by fire. "If we should be 
so fortunate as to have a blaze occasionally, so that the 
boys would have something to do. there would be no 
trouble so far as the fire department Is concerned. 

"As It Is now. It Is difficult to Induce a company to 
come out, either for practice, or on public occasions. 
We hope No. 2 will re-organlze; re-elect Mr. Van Ness as 
foreman, or some other good man. 

"The authorities should at once see to this, and If 
anything Is required, within the limits of reason, it 
should be provided, as promptly as possible.” 

The next week an answer was forthcoming from Mr. 
Van Ness, who was not being facetious. He wrote: 
"Friend Booth:- 1 see from your article In the Issue last 
week, that you give as the main reason for my resigning 
as foreman of Hose Co. No. 2, that lack of Interest In the 
members. 

“They have, with few exceptions, taken a greater 
Interest in the company than I have. My first reason Is: I 
am getting old enough to step out and give the younger 
ones a chance. Another reason is that, six months ago, 
we asked to have our reels repaired. They were 
Inspected while out on parade, by the mayor and 
members of the fire committee, who told us they should 
be repaired at once. 

“Since then, I have called the attention of some of the 
committee and the engineer to the matter and still they 
arc not repaired. 


"My greatest reason Is: We have been out to wet our 
hose, but twice, in the last seven months; yet both 
times members and officers of the Anamosa Water Co. 
stood by and complained because we were wasting so 
much water! These are not the only times they have 
done the same thing. 

"Now the hose should be wet at least every 30 days 
and I think the Water Co. knew that we made 
arrangements with the city for water. 1 will not turn out 
for exercise and feel that I have a party of the Water Co. 
watching me to see how many gallons of water we use." 

J.I. Van Ness 

The outcome of the matter of the resignation was 
resolved when Hose Co. No. 2 refused to accept the 
resignation and Mr. Van Ness consented to remain with 
Company. 

In May 1882, during a meeting of the city council In 
special session. It was moved that the fire department 
committee assume the duties of the chief engineer In 
regard to looking after the Interest of the fire 
department and all matters pertaining thereto, with the 
exception of the time of a fire drill, parade or review. 
Carried. It was also moved that a man be employed to 
ring the fire alarm bell at each and every alarm of fire 
for at least 15 minutes. 

The person hired took his work very seriously, and 
apparently Included the meetings In his bell-ringing 
duties. This brought a response from the local 
newspapers. One editor asked. “Is It absolutely 
necessary that the meetings of the firemen should be 
preceeded by about 1,400 ringings of the fire bell? We 
are perfectly willing somebody should yank the rope 
1,375 ot 1,380 times, but It gets a little tedious after 
that.” 

We would be derelict if we did not include a fire that 
made a clean sweep through the broom factory about 
four o'clock one morning In February 1876, destroying 
45 dozen brooms; two tons of broom corn; a winding 
machine and other stock. The loss amounted to $450. 
The factory had done quite a flourishing business 
employing six men who “knocked out" 15 doz. brooms 
per day. The unnamed proprietor, (probably William 
Arment) personally raised and cut 68 acres of broom 
corn resulting In 1,500 tons of broom material alone. In 
addition he had 18 more acres near Viola. 

In mid-May 1882, shortly after 1 o'clock In the 
morning, the fire bell was sounded and It was soon 
discovered that Dr. E.W. Gawley’s barn was enveloped 
in flames. Hose Co. No. 2, responded promptly and was 
able to save his residence. The bam was only 40 feet 
away (presently the site of the Jack and Jill 
supermarket on west Main Street). 

There were seven horses in the barn. Five of them 
belonged to the doctor. One was N.S. Noble's, and one 
belonged to S.S. Gard. Three of the doctor's horses were 
valued at $750, $1,000 and $1,200. These were 
some of Dr. Gawley’s valuable race horses which he 
raced locally and around the state. 

The fire was discovered by Mrs. Coates, Mrs. 
Gawley's mother. The doctor and Frank Hancock, an 
employee, dashed into the bam to rescue the horses 
and six vehicles. 

The doctor made two attempts to save the most 
valuable animal and finally was successful In driving 
the maddened animal to the street. The trotter, wild 
with dellrum and pain, his blanket on fire, sped west 
toward downtown. He then returned and was afterward 
found In an alley near J.W. Williams' residence on Park 
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Avenue, the blanket still afire. 

The barn was comparatively new. costing nearly 
81,000. It was the general opinion that the fire was 
deliberately set. Dr. Gawley and E.M. Condlt, general 
manager, offered a $200 reward. 

In the same Issue which reported the barn fire, the 
editor of the Eureka explained, “Some rather severe 
criticisms have been made upon the failure of Hose Co. 
No. 1, to bring out their apparatus at the time of the 
burning of Dr. Gawley's barn. It appears that a number 
of the boys were on hand, but no one had his key. and 
they went to the fire without their cart. This was the 
case, we believe, with the Hook & Ladder boys. 

As it came out, the fire was extinguished without the 
help of the apparatus. But suppose the building had 
been beyond the reach of No. 2’s outfit, what then? 

“The fire department needs looking after by the 
council, as we suggested two weeks ago . . . Let this be a 
warning wisely heeded by the authorities." 

It was moved at the council meeting, the following 
week, that the fire alarm on the hose house be raised to 
a height of ten feet and that keys be procured to supply 
all of the firemen who had none. 

Two months later, a new hose coupling was 
purchased for one of the fire companies, so that two 
nozzles could be attached to one length of hose when 
desired, thus doubling its capacity and enabling one 
hose to throw two streams. 

The 25th of May, 1882, the Gillen Hotel barn was 
burned. The Anamosa fire department was aided by the 
prison hose company. This, too, was believed to be 
caused by an “incendiary" loose in the area. 

In mid-June, 1882, the Presbyterian Church bell 
aroused the people living on Strawberry Hill, and it was 
found that M.D. Weaver's barn was on fire. The fire was 
promptly extinguished. The number of barn fires in 
Anamosa, in such a short length of time, led to the 
strong posslbllitiy that a fire-bug was setting the fires. 

In April 1883 the Waverly House burned down. This 
hotel was built in 1852, and was located southeast 
corner of South Main and East Hickory streets. The 
burning of the hotel brought a notice from the secretary 
of the Weir Hook & Ladder Co. The notice, published in 
the local papers: "The burning of the Waverly House, 
where the hose companies were unable to render any 
assistance, thus throwing the work of confining the fire 
to the building in which it orginated, upon the Hook & 
Ladder Co., shows conclusively the necessity for a 
larger Co. and more thorough drill and acquaintance 
with our duties at a fire. 

“Let all who claim a membership in the company 
report for duty next Tuesday evening (at the regular 
meeting) and allow the officers and active members to 
make your acquaintance." 

The Foxall & Barnes furniture store was burned in a 
fire in January 1884. The building was out of reach of 
the hose companies, and it was impossible for the Hook 
& Ladder Co., who had promptly responded to bring it 
under control. All of the undertaking goods, including 
27 caskets were lost. However, most of the furniture 
and five caskets were saved, as was the hearse. Mr. 
Foxall was convinced that it was the work of an" 
incendiary." The firm temporarily located on the 
southwest corner of Main and Garnavillo streets. 

When, two months later, the J.G. Parsons large livery 
barn was burned, the furniture of the firm of Foxall & 
Barnes, temporarily housed in the building east of the 
livery, was again put out into the street, and was saved. 

The livery owner, J.G. Parsons, was the big loser. 


Both Hose Companies and the Hook & Ladder 
Company of firemen turned out, but nothing could be 
done. The residence of S.C. Hall on the west was saved 
by a flood of water thrown on. On the east of the livery 
barn, a small building filled with sleighs, robes, etc., 
went up in smoke. A carriage shed soon followed and 
the flames soon licked up the wood addition to the 
small brick building used by Dr. J.S. Dimmit, years 
before. 

The prison hose was sent for and three streams of 
water were helpful in saving the corner building, used 
by Foxall & Barnes, and the large, fine residence of F.W. 
Gillette (the first home south of Moenk Real Estate 
building). 

It was the belief of many that without the Water 
Works, the Lehmkuhl building on the east and every 
business on Main Steet and on eastward would have 
been destroyed. 

A strong wind was blowing at the time and it was 
reported that half-consumed shingles were carried as 
far away as the J.L. Sheean residence (the present 
residence of the Leonard Brokens, between Third and 
Fourth streets). 

Mr. Parsons lost three horses in the fire: Dr. Gawley. 
his horse and sulky; Asa Smith lost five horses; a Mr. 
Ransom of Midgeville, 111., lost one horse; and an 
immigrant. Nicholas Tracy of Jackson County, lost two 
horses. Additionally, two cows behind the barn were 
lost. The total cost of the fire was $7,000. The possible 
cause of the blaze was speculated to be a drunken man 
who took possession of the bam and started a fire with 
his cigar or pipe. 

In 1885, a number of youths, 12 to 15 years old, 
organized a fire fighting unit called The Vigilants. They 
were taken seriously by the fire department and were 
given 170 feet of hose, cart and reel, and uniforms — 
blue pants with red strip, and white shirts and red 
socks, and white moccasins. 

That summer, Deluge Hose No. 1 and No. 2 were 
supplied with a harness which enabled them to run 
with hands and arms free. 

The “sheep-bell" contrivance that was mounted on 
Hose Co., No. 2, was discarded and a gong was 
substituted. The gong was bolted to a side frame and 
operated by a ratchet attached to the inner end of the 
hub. “The gong gives out a ringing sharp sound and is a 
great improvement over the bells,” according to the 
newspapers in 1886. 

That same year the fleet runners of the three fire 
companies were organized into a team for special 
occasions. A subscription paper was raised to purchase 
a new hose cart, one less bulky. Huggins & Griffith, 
wagon makers, were authorized to construct one with 
the costs not to exceed $100. The Hose Companies 
were also given 350 feet of linen hose. Not only would 
they be used for hose contests but the new cart and 
hose would be "useful In any emergency”. 

The new hose team was organized in August 1886. 
They made a trial run and were well-pleased. The cost 
of the cart, built by Huggins & Griffith, was $100. The 
pipe, with etceteras, was $64. One new section of hose 
was 300 feet and the other was 50 feet. This was in 
addition to the 1,000 feet handled by Companies No. 1 
and No. 2. The amount raised by subscription by C.E. 
Arthur was $ 1 59 leaving only $5 to be forthcoming. 

Anamosa had a great running team In the 1880s 
consisting of firemen. These were Charles E. Arthur, 
captain; Charles Ellis and Charles Barker, lead-off men, 
Charles Carter, Port Weaver, William Dennison. A1 
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Moe, Ernie Peet, William Port. Newt Barnard, James 
Phelan, T.E. Watters, Virgil Miller, Henry Hellburg, 
W.B. Leach, Fred Weaver and George Johnson 

This team practiced nearly every evening on Park 
Avenue, with most of the town turning out to watch. 
They performed at the fairs, and often had contests 
with other towns in'the county. 

T.E. Watters appeared before the city council in 1896 
and made a request for needed articles for the (Ire 
department. These were named as: "One dozen 
spanners, four (Ire axes, two hose and ladder straps, 
one strap to pull off hose, two nozzles, two-700 feet of 
hose, a new bell the firemen can hear more than two 
blocks: an electric bell connected with the engine 
house, and a tower to dry the hose. The Hook & Ladder 
Co. wants ladders that are not all slivers, lumber 
enough to put a ceiling in their room, and the approach 
in front of the hose house repaired.” The request was 
referred to the fire committee. 

Sparks from an engine of the Midland Freight train 
set fire to the roof of the wing of the stone building on 
the other side of Fawn Creek. In the 1870s it was used 
as a foundry. Asa Smith used the main building as a 
barn. The fire made rapid headway, aided by a strong 
south wind. The machinery belonging to Simon 
McLaughlin was lost as the dense smoke drove back the 
neighbors who were attempting to fight the fire. The 
fire department hitched onto three dray teams and 
went flying on the run to East Main Street. However, 


the nearest hydrant, at the time, was two long blocks 
back at the Union Depot, and the hose length was 
insufficient. The roofs and the floors of both buildings 
soon collapsed, leaving only the bare walls standing. 
The firemen saved other threatened buildings. 

Two churches and the sanitarium were destroyed by 
fires, after the turn of the century, despite valiant 
efforts by the volunteer firemen. 

With the mercury ranging from 10 to 12 below zero, 
Fire Chief Tom Watters and his men did not quit until 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. This was the afternoon of Jan. 
28, 1902. The scene of the fire was the Anamosa 
Sanitarium. They had been on the Job since 8:30 that 
morning. They were covered with ice and some had 
frostbitten ears and fingers. 

The fire had started from sparks on the roof near the 
chimney. In three or four minutes, firemen, with the 
assistance of three dray wagons, were at the site of the 
Prospect Park Sanitarium, on the summit of Broadway 
Street,! now the site of the Broadway Medical Clinic). 

The 15 patients in the 22-room, three-story building, 
when the fire started, were quickly moved to 
neighboring houses. 

The prison hose was obtained and a Y put in, allowing 
two streams of water to be used. 

Despite the best attempts, the fire was a stubborn one 
and the firemen were hampered by the height of 
building and the weather. The roof and upper rooms 



Champion Hose Team of the Eighties — Anamosa's 
great running team. This team consisted of Charles 
Arthur, captain, Charles Ellis and Charles Barker, 
lead-off men. Then Charles Carter, Port Weaver, 
William Denison, Al Moe, Ernie Peet, William Port, 
Newt Barnard. James Phelan, T.E. Watters, etc. They 
pulled a light fire cart behind them and ran a certain 
distance, hooked up the hose and threw water. The 
first team to cover the distance and throw water won 
the money. The harness was so constructed that a 
man could drop out and the rest go on. This team 
practiced every night at 7 p.m. on Park Avenue. 


Needless to say, all Anamosa was there. Most of 
Anamosa followed them to the Maquoketa fair, where 
they won. At the Montlcello fair, the Anamosa team 
reached the finish line ahead of all others, but the 
takeoff man, Jim Phelan, slipped on a wet spot and 
lost the hose and some other team there won first. 
Jim, by the way, was running In red flannel 
underwear. Needless to say, collections In Anamosa 
were poor for the next thirty days, as all of Anamosa's 
loose money was on the team. Those were the good 
old daysl (From the Eureka. August 1 938) 
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J. IV. Conmey as volunteer fireman ( Submitted by Fire Chief John Scroggs In the days of uniforms 

Kathleen Conmey) and whiskers (Eureka photo) 



This picture was probably taken In the late 1 940s. 
Fire Department members at that time were: kneeling 
In front. Tuffy Hollingsworth and Kenny Butterfield. 
Standing, left to right. Glen Werderman, Dillon Hall, 
Harold Gray. Jack Byers, Guy Taylor, Ray Huerter, 
Chris Conrad. “Red" Chlpman, Cecil Farmer. Harold 


McDaniel. Vic Yount. Jim Kearns, Clarence Dirks, Bill 
Dorgeloh, Dave McDaniel. On the truck, left to right. 
Chuck Arthur, Bill Norton, unidentified, Lawrence 
Otten, Ned Pealer. Dutch Westphal, Bob McCullough, 
Ed Mershon. (Photo submitted by the Anamosa Fire 
Department) 
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Presbyterian Church 


were lost. The damage was estimated at $15,000. 

The Presbyterian brick church on Strawberry Hill 
was consumed by fire In Oct. of 1901. In five minutes 
after the ringing of the fire bell, the Hook & Ladder 
company was there, ready for action; but only to find 
that the church was gone. They worked to keep the 
fire from spreading to surrounding buildings. In the 
meantime, the fire company and people living in the 
neighborhood succeeded in saving almost the entire 
furnishings In the church. 

The fire started when the custodian. Douglas Soper, 
after raking up and cleaning the church grounds, was 
burning brush and rubbish. He had made two piles 
about 50 feet from the church, and set fire to them, 
looking on as they burned. The pastor. Rev. Brown, 
happened by, and took special care to watch out for the 
leaves still hanging on the trees. In case they should 
become Ignited. After a period of time, satisfied there 
was no danger from the leaves catching fire, he left the 
scene. 

The unexpected occurred, when the wind-blown, 
burning embers shot over the trees and landed on the 
shingles of the church roof. 

In March 1926, the firemen rushed to the scene of 
another fire In which the roof was ablaze. This time it 
was the Catholic Church, located on the corner of 
Broadway and High streets. A number of ladles were 
cleaning the church in preparation for Easter services 
when the fire broke out. They were not injured. The 
church was consumed by fire. Faulty equipment 
caused a severe failure of the men to fight the fire, and 
contributed to the loss, so that the firemen could do 
nothing except focus their attention on saving nearby 
buildings. Fireman Ray Purcell was slightly injured 
when he fell from the roof of Mrs. Lizzie Smeltzer's 
residence south of the church. 

Of all the volunteer organizations, the volunteer fire 
fighter tops them all In the minds of many people. The 
Anamosa group has never lacked members in recent 
history; and local firemen, to a man. receive the 
support and respect of the community. 

Earlier In this article it was mentioned that the city 
mayor issued an “order” to the firemen to stop playing 
cards at the fire station. It appears that this should be 
up to the firemen to decide. As long as they are doing no 
damage — and to be a fireman one must be an “upright 
citizen"— so there is little danger of desecrating the fire 
station. Also, the esprit de corps is an essential 
element. If the firemen of 100 years ago quit on the 
strength of the mayor’s directive, it wasn't in effect for 


very long. 

At any rate, when a young son of a fireman, (who will 
not be named) was recently asked, at pre-school, what 
his father did, the precocious boy responded that he 
was a fireman. When asked what his father did as a 
fireman, it was reported that the son promptly replied. 
“He plays cards at the fire station”. 

Another tradition; one that plays havoc with the fire 
department in performing their duties, is when a string 
of autos promptly make a parade, by following the fire 
trucks too closely. 

This has been a practice, for years, and apparently 
not confined to Anamosa or small towns. The Anamosa 
Journal editor 50 years ago wrote, “We notice 
everytime there is a fire in Anamosa, 15 or 20 
automobiles tag along after the fire truck.” He reasoned 
against this habit by explaining, “Once In Orlando, 
Fla., we were arrested for following a fire truck. When 
we asked why. we were told that the firemen were often 
thrown off of the truck, and cars following might run 
over the men. So, if you must follow a fire truck to a fire, 
stay back a block in the rear and give the fire laddies a 
chance for their lives." 

This writer remembers hearing about an occasion 
when the fire whistle was sounded. The firemen came 
on the run, and the truck took off out of town. It then 
came to a dead stop; whereupon the police made a 
"killing"; ticketing those who followed without heeding 
the allowed legal distance. Firemen have a wonderful 
sense of humor. It comes after the physical and 
emotional tensions have passed. Back in 1972, a dinner 
was held at Memorial Hall, the building that then also 
had the fire station. The dinner was to especially honor 
all living past firemen, forty of whom were present. It 
was a night to reminisce about some of their fire 
fighting experiences. Guy Taylor, long-time fireman, 
was the master of ceremonies. He introduced Jim 
Porter, who served 22 years and was chief for 10 years, 
resigning when he moved out of the city limits. Porter 
said, "I can talk on firemen for years.” He recalled that 
it was the firemen who put the cement floor in the first 
fire station, when the fire department got its first truck. 
He recalled that when he operated a dray wagon, his 
team often pulled the fire equipment, and sometimes 
when the fire bell rang, the team took off without him. 
Porter recalled that the Catholic church fire was the 
only fire the department ever lost while he was on the 
force. The men burned out a pump and were not able to 
save the structure. 

The popular story of fireman Dillon Hall and the hot 
coffee was told. It happened in Olin where out-of-town 
fire companies were assisting with a drug store fire. 
Someone served the firemen coffee. Hall's coffee — 
being served very hot — was too hot to drink. He looked 
up at the heavens and exclaimed, "God, please cool my 
coffee.” At that moment, a stream of water from the 
Stanwood firemen came over the top of the building 
and into his cup. Hall, so the story goes, tasted the 
coffee, looked up to the heavens and said, "Just right." 

Bill Dorgeloh told of a funny situation that happened 
during WWII. The fire department was on hand to put 
out a fire in an oven. The fire started because the lady's 
husband had hid a bottle of whisky In the oven, and 
when the unsuspecting lady turned on the stove, the 
bottle exploded. 

Several stories were recalled about the day Don 
Goodman, who was told by the assistant fire chief to 
clear out the attic, threw out a trunk of Havlland china 
out an attic window at the Mills house fire on Booth 
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Retired firemen were honored at a dinner at 
Memorial Hall. Attending were, left to right, seated, 
Jim Porter, Julius Westphal, Vic Yount, Harold Gray, 
Ray Huerter, Howard Robertson, Jim Morrissey; 
standing, Cecil Farmer, George Gerst, Dean Rlcklefs, 

Street. He tossed the trunk out, and when it landed on 
the ground, every piece of antique china broke except 
one pitcher, which bounced In the air and was caught 
by Mildred Mills. 

D. A. (Buddy) Downing told of the time the Anamosa 
firemen fought the egg house fire at Harry Newlin’s and 
were assisted by the Brown Township firemen. Two of 
the latter firemen grabbed hoses and headed for the 
creek, but meeting head on. they cracked heads and 
both fell Into the water. 

The retired firemen who were honored, and their 
years of service, were: Julius "Dutch" Westphal, 27; 
Lyle Russell, 25: Red Chipman, 23; Jim Porter and 
Harold “Vic" Yount, 22: Bill Dorgeloh, 21; Bob 
McCullough, 18; Harold Gray, Cecil Fanner, 17; A1 
Snyder, 16; D.A. “Buddy” Downing, 14; John 
Westphal, 13; Cecil Blayney, 12; Dillon Hall, 11; 
Everett Anderberg, 10; Glen Werderman, Herman 
Adams, Gerald Kehoe, nine; Kenny Butterfield. Carl 
Underwood, eight; Neal Pealer, Bob Fairbanks, seven; 
Howard Robertson, Neil Norton, six; Dean Rlcklefs, Don 
Dearborn, L.E. Taylor, Galen Robertson, Lawrence 
Otten, Ralph Conley, Bill Smith, five; Marvin 
Westphal, Jack Rees, Clarence "Clink" Dirks, Charles 
R. Arthur, Bill Lemrond, BUI Jensen, "Tuffy" 
Hollingsworth, four; Don Gllck, George Armstrong, 
Vem Cook, three; Don Goodman, Jim Morrlsey, Ted 
Krouse, Don Legget, Keith McCarty, Ed McAleer, Joe 
Gorlus, George Gerst and Fred Pond, one. 

The fire department is presently incorporated under 
the name of Anamosa Fire Fighters. There are 29 active 
members, with 12 to 20 men available to answer day 
calls; this number Increases to 26 In the evening. 

Needless to say, there has been a vast amount of 
progress since the early fire fighters were the men, boys 
and women, who brought palls from their homes to 
fight the terrible fires. However, even with the 
Improved equipment and training, one comparison 
brought out In a recent Anamosa Journal-Eureka 
newspaper article, was the ever increasing toxic 
materials present in building materials, which are life- 
threatening to the fire fighter. Ivan Eden, Anamosa fire 


Lyle Russell, Tuffy Hollingsworth. D.A. Downing, Fred 
Pilcher, Don Goodman, Dillon Hall, Ralph Conley, BUI 
Dorgeloh, Herman Adams, Kenny Butterfield, Don 
Gllck. (Journal-Eureka photo by JAM) 


chief, and 25-year veteran of the department, said, "At 
fires now, wearing a breathing apparatus is almost 
always necessary." It was noted by Ivan that It takes a 
lot more training to be a fireman today. This training Is 
being served in part by televised training films which 
Eire available through the office of Jones County 
Disaster Services Director, Dianna DeSotel. Today the 
volunteer firemen are notified through pager units that 
were purchased in 1978, with the help of the 
community through firemen-sponsored fund raisers, 
and from contributions from the city council and fire 
departments. 

Although the first volunteer fire department may 
have been called to aid In the rescue of drowning 
victims, they did not have to remove victims from 
wrecked vehicles. The Anamosa Fire Department now 
has a piece of equipment called the Jaws of Life. The 
810,000 cost was raised mainly through the efforts of 



Longest service on the Anamosa fire department 
has been achieved by Lyle Russell, 21 years, (left) and 
Guy Taylor, 24 years. Taylor, a former chief, has held 
all offices In the department. (From April 4. 1966 
Cedar Rapids Gazette) 
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Anamosa Firemen honored for their service Include, 
from left, front row: John Westphal, 12 years; Don 
Brady. 14; Bob Miller, 14; Nick Nasslf, 13 and Bill 
Rosencrans 1 2. Back row: Jack Byers, 1 7; Bob 
Lincoln, 14; Russell Ellison, 10; and Chester Ellison, 

the Anamosa Jaycees. 

One proof of the dedication of the volunteer firemen Is 
the fact that there have only been 23 different chiefs 
since the organization of the department in 1875. 

The first fire chief in the history of the organized fire 
department was J.H. Williams. Other chiefs were: W.A. 
Cunningham. John I. VanNess, T.E. Watters, John D. 
Cudworth, BobGUtrap. D.A. “Bud” Downing, Ed Lowe, 
George Walker, Miles Landis, Jim Porter, C. G. 
"Curley” Schuchman, Ray Carroll and E.W. Corwin, 
W.H. "Red” Chlpman, Chris Conrad, Guy Taylor and 
Bill Dorgeloh, Bob Lincoln, Bob Miller, Don Brady, 
Keith Vernon and Ivan Eden. 

The members of the fire department in 1987, and 
their years In service are: Lyle Russell, (who retired for 
a time and came back on the department), 40: Don 
Brady, 36; Robert Lincoln, 35; Nick Nassif, 35; Bill 
Rosencrans, 33; Chet Ellison, 31; Henry Caspers, 30; 
Milt Meeks, 27; Gerhard Kray, 27; Ivan Eden, 25; 
George Campbell, 24; Buddy Downing, 23; Laverne 
LaBarge, 19; Larry Denniston, 17; Keith Hanna, 17; 
Keith Vernon, 15; Larry Hansen, 13; Randy Byers, 12; 
Jack Dletiker, 12; Bill Dietiker, 10; A1 Strother, 10; 
Mike McGrevy, 10; Colin Dorman, seven; Tim Watters, 


10. The men were honored at a banquet at the 
Anamosa Country Club. Each was presented a pin 
and small plaque. Bob Lincoln Is fire chief. (Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, April 1 966) 


six: Larry McConaughy, four; Dirk Downing, five; Mike 
Shaffer, four; Tom Weaklen, three; JefTMarek, one. 

In 1981, a new $181,000 fire station was constructed 
to house $300,000 worth of fire-fighting equipment. 
This was a culmination of talking about the need for 
several years. The firemen, led by Don Brady, then fire 
chief, were very tenacious about urging the city council 
to build a new fire station, citing the seriousness of the 
cramped conditions at the old site, adjoining the city 
hall on South Ford Street. 

The new station, with seven stalls, located at 704 E. 
Third street, houses two city pumper trucks, a city 
emergency truck which goes to all fires, a rural pumper 
truck, a rural water wagon, a new rural four-wheel 
drive grass fire unit, and the city’s extra ambulance. 
The present chief is Ivan Eden with Larry Hansen, First 
Assistant Chief, George “Red” Campbell, Second 
Assistant Chief and Keith Hanna, Public Relations 
Officer. 

Firemen who have retired and their years of service 
are: Jack Byers, 31; Roy Rodman, 21; Russ Ellison, 27: 
A1 Brenaman, 23; Harold Huston, 25; Guy Taylor, 38; 
Bob Miller, 20; Buddy Norton, 13. 


Anamosa Fire Department 

The Beginning 

submitted by Robert "Bob” Lincoln 


A disastrous Main Street fire in 1875 prompted the 
people of Anamosa to organize a Fire Department, it 
consisted of three separate companies: Deluge Hose Co. 
No. 1, Rescue Hose Co. No. 2, and the Weir Hook fit 
Ladder Co. The first written records date from February 
10. 1885 

The Hose Companies had two wheeled carts that 
were pulled by man-power to the fire scene. The Hook 
and Ladder Co. was a larger, four-wheeled device, 
usually pulled by a team of horses furnished by one of 


the local dray operators. 

The Fire Department was alerted by a large bell 
located on a tower near the center of the city. 

It is reported the draymen would race their teams to 
the Fire House upon hearing the Fire Bell. It was an 
honor to be able to pull the Hook fit Ladder equipment 
to the fire. 

Water for fire fighting came from a large grade level 
reservoir located on South Ford Street hill. There were 
a series of water hydrants located in the main part of 
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town where the hose companies could attach their 
hoses. Water pressure was limited to that generated by 
the height of the reservoir location above the main part 
of the city. 

Fires that occurred beyond the reach of the hose were 
fought with a bucket brigade. 

One of the early records gives the following 
description of a fire — ‘April 2, 1907. Bell rang at 2: 15 
a.m. on account of the old foundry on Strawberry hill 
being wrapped in flames. Dept, proceeded to the scene 
and busied themselves putting out small fires on the 
roofs of neighboring buildings. The building involved 
was entirely cleared of its wooden parts. 16 members 
on the scene.” 

Another interesting account of a fire on August 31. 
1908, reads, "At 8:00 p.m. alarm was sounded for fire 
at the flve-cent theatre on Main Street in the building 
across from the Easterly Hotel. Cause of fire — films on 
the machine. Flames put out in short time”. 

On November 20, 1908. “The Dept, was called to 
Amber. The Chicago & Northwestern train carried the 
companies to that place. Companies arrived too late to 
be of any service. Mr. Steckel was the victim of being 
burned to death.” 

On December 20, 1911, “The rear of Ramsey 
Hendricksen’s livery bam was discovered in flames at 
5:00 a.m. After a hard fight, about half the building 
was saved with the loss of three horses”. 

Roof fires were numerous, caused by sparks from 
chimneys to wood shingles that were in common use 
during that period. Kerosene lamps and lanterns were 
frequently listed as causing fires. 

Fires occuring in buildings in the outlying areas of 
the city usually resulted in the complete destruction of 
the building involved. Apparently, efforts were often 
directed towards preventing the fire from spreading, 
rather than trying to extinguish the fire at its source. 

1918 was a landmark year for the Anamosa Fire 


Department. On March 18th of that year, the record 
shows the minutes of the first meeting of the Anamosa 
Auto Truck Co. That must have been a tremendous 
boost to the department’s fire fighting capabilities, 
compared to the hose cart and ladder wagon used 
previously. 

The minutes stated, “In the organizing of a 
consolidated company of 16 members to run, operate, 
and care for the new auto truck purchased by the city 
for the Fire Department, these 16 men having been 
selected by the city council as follows — five from each 
of the two hose companies, five from the the Hook & 
Ladder Co., and one chief, P.E. Lowe. 

The first Anamosa Fire Truck was a custom built 
machine, manufactured by the Arens-Fox Fire 
Equipment Company. 

A report given at the end of 1923 showed the Fire 
Department answered fourteen alarms that year. Seven 
of those involved losses of over $5.00 and one was for 
$845. Total fire loss for the year was $ 1 ,042. 

On November 9, 1924, the record shows the 

department answered an alarm at 8: 10 p.m. at the L.W. 
Russell Garage. The fire loss was $13,300, which was a 
considerable amount in those days. 

On January 8, 1925, there was a meeting at the city 
council room for the purpose of reorganizing the 
Anamosa Fire Department. Miles Landis was elected 
Chief, Jim Porter, First Assistant Chief, and E.W. 
Corwin, Second Assistant Chief. 

Jim Porter replaced Miles Landis as fire chief in 1926, 
and continued in that position for several years, except 
for a period when Curly Schuchman was chief. 

About 1927, the alarm bell was replaced with an 
electric powered siren. A control button for the siren 
was located in the Central Telephone Office. The 
telephone operators tested the siren at noon each day. 
This practice is still continued; however, now the test is 
activated by an automatic timer. 



Firemen 1918. (Photo submitted by the Anamosa Fire Department) 
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This photograph was taken in 1918, when the city of firefighting equipment — the Arens-Fox Machine. 
Anamosa took delivery of their first motorized (Photo submitted by Bernelce Shover) 


This photograph was taken around 1 938. It shows 
the International farm truck and the new custom- 
built Plrsch Pumper. The Fire Department members 
are as follows: Ernie Corwin, "Curly" McKlnstry, 
"Vic" Yount, Al Snyder. Zeke Evans. W.E. Dorgeloh, 
Dillon Hall, Bob Hartman, "Red" Chipman, Everett 
Anderburg, Ted Krause, Chris Conrad, Harold Gray, 


Ed McAleer, Cecil Farmer, Herman Adams, " Chesty " 
Werderman, Carl Underwood, "Dutch” Westphal, 
Russ Mead, and Jim Morrissey. Not In the above 
picture are: "Curly” Schuchman, Gerald Kehoe, 
Howard Robertson and Don Goodman. (Photo 
submitted by the Anamosa Fire Department) 
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Sometime prior to 1931, the city purchased a new fire 
truck, on an international chassis. The records are not 
clear what hapened to the 1918 Arens-Fox Machine. 

After some internal problems in 1935-36, the city 
council appointed Ray Carroll as chief. Chris Conrad 
was 1st assistant chief and W.H ‘'Red" Chipman was 
2nd assistant chief. 

Ernie Corwin was elected chief in 1937, and served in 
that capacity until 1942. 

The city acquired a new custom-built fire truck in 
1938. It was manufactured by the Perter Pirsch Fire 
Equipment Co. This machine incorporated the latest in 
fire fighting equipment and proved to be a great asset to 
the fire fighting capabilities of the local department. 

The Anamosa Rural Fire Association was organized 
in 1940. People living in the rural area surrounding 
Anamosa recognized the need for equipment and 
manpower to fight fires outside the city. 

The International fire truck was turned over to the 
Rural Association with the agreement it would be 
housed in the City Fire Station and manned by 
Anamosa firemen. The city had the right to continue to 
use the machine to combat city fires. 

W.H. “Red” Chipman succeeded Corwin as chief in 
1942. He appointed Chris Conrad as 1st assistant chief 
and Bill Dorgeloh as 2nd assistant chief. 

Several members of the Fire Department were called 
to serve their country during World War II. After the 
war, these men who wanted to rejoin were 
automatically reinstated. 

In 1949, the Anamosa Rural Fire Association 


purchased a new fire truck, on a Ford chassis, to 
replace the old International. This new truck was 
available to use at city fires, along with the 1938 Peter 
Pirsch. 

The first 50 years of the 20th century saw a great 
change in the equipment used to fight uncontrolled 
fires. The men that served the community so faithfully 
endured considerable hardship in the performance of 
their duties. Physical stamina and total dedication was 
a common mark of these remarkable individuals. 

The 1950s began a new era in the history of the 
Anamosa Volunteer Fire Department, when a great 
deal of emphasis was placed on training and upgrading 
of equipment. Fire fighters depended more on self- 
contained breathing apparatus, protective clothing, 
better nozzles and hoses, and adequate water supplies. 

Chris Conrad, Guy Taylor and Bill Dorgeloh each 
served the community as fire chief during the 1950s. 

About 1959, the local telephone system converted to 
“Dial” operations. This signaled the end of the 
telephone operators receiving alarms of fire and 
activating the siren that alerted the fireman. Bells were 
Installed in the homes of members. These bells were 
connected by phone lines to the telephone office and 
were activated when a fire alarm was received. This 
system worked quite satisfactorily for a number of 
years. 

Bob Lincoln succeeded Bill Dorgeloh as fire chief in 
1960. 

In 1961, the city purchased a new pumping engine, 
on a Chevrolet chassis. It was painted white, which was 



This photo was taken in 1 964. Pictured, standing on 
the ground, left to right, Bob Lincoln, Bob Miller, Bill 
Jensen, Bill Rosencrans, Lyle Russell, Gerhard Kray, 
Ivan Eden, Bud Norton, John Westphal, Don Brady, 
Russ Ellison, Henry Caspers. On the truck, left to 


right, Dean Rlcklefs, "Red” Campbell, Nick Nasstf, 
Guy Taylor, Chet Ellison, Jacy Byers, Harold Huston 
and Milt Meeks. (Photo submitted by the Anamosa 
Fire Department) 
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quite a radical departure from the usual red! The old 
1938 Peter Pirsch, that had served so faithfully, was 
retired. It is still kept at the fire station and used 
occasionally in parades. 

In 1968, Bob Miller succeeded Bob Lincoln as fire 
chief. Don Brady was elected to the chief s position in 
1969 and continued in that capacity until 1981, except 
for one year Keith Vernon was at the helm. 

In 1980, a new fire station was built in the southeast 
part of the city. The previous addition of a rescue- 
equipment van and rural fire department tanker, 
along with a new city pumper purchased in 1977, 
created over-crowded conditions in the old station that 
had served the community since early in the century. 
The new building provided plenty of room to house the 
vehicles, as well as better facilities for training. 

Ivan Eden was elected chief in 1981, and continues in 
that position at the time of this writing. 

In 1978, a new radio system was installed to more 
efficiently alert the volunteer fighters. A personal 
paging system was installed and each fireman was 
issued a small radio receiver that combined an alert 


signal with verbal instructions on the location and 
nature of the fire or other emergency. 

Whether conflagrations were of major proportions, or 
minor and routine nature, the Anamosa Volunteer 
firemen responded to the call for help with their 
expertise and specialized equipment. It has been said 
that many men have risked life and limb to assist a 
friend, but only fire fighters routinely risk the same for 
strangers. 

Father-son combinations are not unusual in the 
history of the Anamosa Fire Department. Charles E. 
Arthur was a firemen in the 1880s, his son Charles G. 
was a firemen in the early 1900s and his son, Charles R. 
was a firemen in the late 1940s and early 1950s, until 
he moved from Iowa. However, the Downing family 
holds the record. D.A. "Dad" Downing was a fire 
department officer in the early part of the century. His 
son, L.A. "Bud” Downing was an active member in the 
1920s. D.A. "Buddy", son and grandson of the former 
mentioned, is a 23-year member of the fire department 
and Buddy’s son, Dirk Downing. Joined the department 
in 1982. 


The Stage Coach Era 

compiled by Bertha Finn 


A line of stagecoaches, known as the Frink & Walker, 
stopped at Anamosa’s various post office locations until 
1854. when the line was sold to the Western Stage 
Company. This line continued in business until July 1, 
1870. During 1844, Frink & Walker routed a stage 
coach over the Military Road from Dubuque. Eight 
passengers could be accommodated, if one rode with 
the driver. From four to six horses were used, 
depending on the road conditions. 

The young "urchins” were fired up with ambition to 
become one of those kingly men, who wielded those 
long-lashed whips, and blew their bugles when 
approaching a town or village. To the young observer, 
one of life's greatest thrills was to steal a ride In the big 
boot behind the rocking coaches. 

However, as grown-ups, they soon lost the desire to 
gaze starry-eyed at the stages once they had the 
experience of riding in them. 

The editor of the Eureka, Edmund Booth, relates his 
experience in traveling on the Western Stage Company 
coach while traveling to attend an Iowa's editorial 
convention held in Des Moines: “Editors who attended 
the convention have almost universally returned home 
in high dudgeon. True, they did not show an excess of 
undignified temper, but they are sharply sarcastic on 
the Western Stage Co. for inadequate supply of coach 
room, for drunken drivers, snail pace, etc., and on high 
charges for lodging and eatables at Des Moines. 
McCreery, the Dubuque Times local, gave this report of 
the situation, ‘Coffee 25 cents per cup: cream, per 
teaspoon. 15 cents: sugar, ditto; use of teaspoon, 20 
cents; beefsteak, per square Inch, 50 cents; boiled 
potatoes 40 cents each; sleep, $1.50 per hour, snoring 
an extra 10 cents per snore." 

Later Booth reminisced about the Frink & Walker 
stages, and with the characteristics of most persons 
when remembering the 'good ol' days’, remembered 
the besi. He wrote: “The old settlers remember the 
Frink & Walker 4-horse coaches with their big rocking 
beds; the lofty throne on which the kingly driver was 
perched in front of the big boot, behind which the boys 
dearly loved to steal a ride. And what urchin’s soul In 


those days was not fired with the supreme and almost 
consuming ambition to become one of those kings, and 
touch up the leaders with that enchanting long-lashed 
whip, and play the Inspiring bugle call whose tones 
were sweeter than the re-echoing notes of the Swiss- 
shepherd on his Alpine hom?" 

He continued, “Even Jonathan Akers two-horse 
‘Jerky’, running between Anamosa and Maquoketa, 
possessed the attractions that were not to be sneezed 
at, musically and otherwise, and they were appreciated 
by Jonathon, if not by many others. As he approached 
the suburbs of the various towns on the route, he 
brought forth his hom of many marvelous sounds and 
gave his nags a final ‘cut’ to stir their lagging ambition 
for a proper entry into the metropolis.” 

"Yes, there were many sober and brave drivers 
during the Frink & Walker era, and for their 
faithfulness and heroism In enduring night and day, 
the perilous cold and deep snow drifts of winter, the 
dangers of bottomless sloughs in the spring, and the 
storms and heat of summer, they were worthy of 
kingship and of the crown of enduring good will from all 
who placed themselves In their charge without fear, 
and who looked to them as the bearers of mesages of 
good tidings from loved ones far away." 

Jonathan Akers, referred to by Mr. Booth, died in 
1902. Akers was almost 67 years old. He had come to 
Jones county In 1856 and drove a stage on the mail 
route for several years in the mid- 1860s. He came about 
noon to Anamosa and used the bugle to announce his 
arrival. He carried passengers and light freight. 

Another stage coach driver who traveled through 
Anamosa in the early days of the town was Hank Hall. 
For over 50 years he drove a stage during the “stirring 
times of pioneer life", beginning this line of work when 
he was 15 years old. He worked around Chicago, and 
later the Dubuque to Iowa City route, and finally went 
west to Denver, Colorado. 

However, he was living in Council Bluffs when he was 
convicted of murdering his wife, and spent some time 
at the penetentiary at Anamosa. He was pardoned in 
1904, so his remaining years could be spent as a free 
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man. Many times on the line from Dubuque to Iowa 
City, along the Old Military Road, he passed within a 
stone’s throw of the prison-site, where he would spend 
over 20 years of his life. 

The Western Stage Company was a large, 
incorporated business, with leading stage routes in 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 

The stage driver was a person of Importance, albeit 
rough and at times, more uncouth in appearance than 
the early pioneers. He was the law on the roads. 

The late Bruce E. Mahan, associate editor of the then 
State Historical Society of Iowa wrote an article 
regarding the tribulations of riding the stagecoach in 
Iowa, of which this writer has only a clipping, and not 
the name of the publication. Mr. Mahan was quoting 
from a diary kept by an Easterner in 1857 while 
traveling through Iowa. The Easterner describes a 
crowded stage carrying eight passengers, including a 
mother and a baby. The passengers, for several days 
and nights, had skimpy meals and the breakfast this 
day was "fried fat pork, hard bread, and spring water.” 
There was also "a sprinkling of very suspicious looking 
dishes of preserves and cakes, which he surmised had 
been put on daily for a month . ’ ’ 

The article continues, “At noon that day the driver, 
who was tipsy, got into a fight with another driver and 
was soundly thrashed. Thereupon he mounted the 
coach and called upon his passengers to climb aboard, 
but they wanted their dinner and refused. He then 
drove off with all the luggage and left the passengers 
behind. After dinner they climbed into a lumber wagon 
to overtake the coach, which they did after going about 
eight miles in the Jolting wagon, with the sun blazing 
down upon them.” 

Mahan writes regarding the attire commonly worn by 
the stage driver, “A flannel shirt, corduroy breeches, 
stuffed into high boots, a well-worn hat or cap, and a fur 
or leather coat in inclement weather made up the 
conventional costume. He was likely to be under forty 
years of age. Usually he wore whiskers, for the stage 
driver was so exposed to the variations of weather that 
it was prudent to have the protection of a luxuriant 
beard.” 

The Concord coach was the ultimate in highway 
travel. It was, according to early writers, a very colorful 
vehicle, both inside and out. It probably derived its 
name from Concord. New Hampshire, where a large 
number of them were made. 

The Frink & Walker stage coach was a convenience 
for the early settlers both before and after the arrival of 
the trains. In 1859 the Dubuque Western railroad was 
completed to Sand Spring. The stages picked up the 
passengers in that place enabling persons leaving 
Dubuque in the morning to arrive at Marion the same 
day. 

These coaches passing through Anamosa was a great 
accommodation to the citizens, although an early 
editor, waiting for the mall stage, expressed his disgust 
with the constant delays. C.L.D. "Charley” Crockwell, 
editor of the Eureka, complained, “It is seldom that we 
make any complaints about Uncle Sam’s operations, 
but when it is good traveling, for the stages to be from 7 
a.m. to 12 midnight in traveling 50 miles, we think it 
time they should be touched up a bit. 

"We learn from the drivers the delay is on the 
Dubuque end of the route. Are the stages paid for 
traveling around Dubuque or for carrying the mall to 
accommodate the people of Jones and Linn counties? 



E. M. Harvey 


E.M. Harvey and his wife arrived at Dubuque, 
March 14, 1858, crossing on the first ferry of the 
season. The next morning they took the four-horse 
stage for Anamosa as Mr. Fred Beardsley and a Miss 
Holmes were also passengers. The roads were almost 
impassable for the mud, and the stage reached 
Lyttons 12 miles out. at 3 p.m. At midnight, the coach 
got stuck, the horses went down and the driver was 
obligated to procure a farm wagon for his passengers 
and baggage. Cascade was reached at 3 a.m. and 
after a change of horses and much walking by Mr. 
Harvey and Mr. Beardsley, the outfit arrived at 
Montlcello at 4 p.m., at Michael Tlppln's In Wayne 
about 9, and at Anamosa sometime In the forenoon. 
Mr. Harvey and Mr. Pete Brown walked from Spencers 
out over the right-of-way of the Dubuque 
Southwestern, then under construction. 

E.M. Harvey constructed and assisted In building 
Holt’s Opera House block. Tucker and Alspaugh block, 
the old Congregational Church, Arcade and Laundry 
blocks, the old stone depot, the Shaw block. Little 
Chicago, Fishers, Glldners, Kaufman. Scott, Denison, 
McGuire, Gordon and Alspaugh buildings. He also 
assisted with the work on the Leader and Skinner 
blocks, plus many other projects. 

He was a township clerk for 40 years, mayor, 
councilman, member and president of the school 
board. Justice of the Peace, and a charter member of 
the Woodmen of America. 

“ We’ve seen the day stage travel from Dubuque to 
Iowa City took eight hours, now it takes 12 to 18 hours. 
We suppose there are no U.S. agents to see that Iowa 
receives such mall facilities as is her duel 

"We do not wonder at the different reports that have 
been made in the west about packages of papers being 
so long on the road that a mouse has occupied bundles 
of the New York Tribune as a nest in which to bring 
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forth her young.” 

It took an ox team five days to travel to Dubuque from 
Anamosa and back In the 1850’s; and before the 
railroad advanced to Anamosa. the trip was taken by 
stage where one writer described It as jolting through 
two days with "cramped limbs, and aching bones and 
hat and head and Ideas all knocked out of shape." 

Many of the settlers of the area told of the trials of 
traveling across the prairie to get to the little 
community of Anamosa. E.M. Harvey, who was to build 
many of the Main Street buildings, came with his wife, 
Lucy, from New York In the early spring of 1858. They 
left Dubuque the morning of March 15, traveling in a 
four-horse stage.’ Also riding In the stage were Fred 
Beardsley and a Miss Holmes. 

The muddy conditions made the road almost 
Impassable, and the stage finally reached Lytton’s, 
(later the 12-mlle house) at three o’clock that afternoon. 
At midnight the coach was stuck fast in the mud and 
the horses ‘went down’. The driver was obliged to 
procure a farm wagon for his passengers and baggage. 

Cascade was finally reached three hours later. After a 
change of horses, and Mr. Harvey and Mr. Beardsley on 
foot much of the time, the party arrived at four p.m. at 
Montlcello. By 9 p.m. they had arrived at Michael 
Tippin’s place in Wayne township. They arrived at the 
end of their Journey in the forenoon of the following 
day. 

As this was the expected mode of travel In those 
times, it made a good topic of conversation. Just as 
today it Is the delayed air flights and misplaced 
luggage. 

Mr. Harvey later assisted In, and sometimes 


constructed by himself, the Holt’s opera house, the 
Tucker and Alspaugh buildings, the Congregational 
church (on Main Street), A.H. Sherman, Arcade & 
Laundry blocks, and the old Stone Depot. Other 
buildings were the Fisher House, Gildner, Kaufmann, 
Scott, Denison, McGuire, Gordon, Leader & Skinner 
buildings. In addition he erected many private homes. 

Mr. Harvey has been township trustee for40 years, 
mayor, councilman, and president of the school board. 

Many of the latter day residents of the town arrived 
the same way a9 did the Harveys, and laughed in the 
telling of their misadventures at the Old Settler 
Reunions. 

The stage lines crisscrossing the state were later 
replaced by the railroads and, In 1908, the autos made 
their appearance. 

The Western Stage Co. went out of business June 30. 
1870. At its peak, it controlled more miles of staging 
than any other company of Its kind in the United 
States, running over a period of about 40 years. 

The Iowa newspaper editors expounded the value of 
this company, when It closed out, and stated that the 
Northwest was especially indebted as It afforded a 
mode of transportation for those wishing to look over 
the country with a view of permanent settlement. 

The headquarters, for a long time, was located In 
Iowa City. The Iowa City Republican newspaper editor 
wrote, "The disbandment of this company shows the 
triumph of steam over horseflesh. The stage pressed 
westward before the advancing locomotive until the 
latter could go no further, bowed to the inevitable and 
ceased to be." 


The Postal Service 

Lots of Names, Locations 

compiled by Bertha Finn 


It is conceivable, that the town of Anamosa could 
have borne the name, “Pawcawlawque” if the Buffalo 
Mills would have been closer to the Military Road, and if 
there had been one more log cabin on the site In 1839. 

According to Edmund Booth, who came to the mllls- 
slte that year, he and Clark Walworth were walking 
along the Buffalo Creek one day and an Indian came 
by. Walworth asked the Indian by what name the creek 
was known. The Indian responded, "Paw-caw-law- 
qulckee.” That winter (1939-40), a petition was sent to 
Washington requesting that a post office be established 
under the name of Pawcawlawque (a shorter version) 
with C.C. (Clark) Walworth, as postmaster. 

After a lengthy interval the settlers at the mills 
received a questionnaire asking, "How far are you away 
from the Military Road?” 

George Walworth, brother of Clark, responded, ‘Not 
off, but on.” 

Another query came back, “How many families live 
within two miles?" 

George replied, "One. but a number contemplate 
building.” Pawcawlawque and the census revelation 
appeared to be too much for the Postal Department and 
the Walworths heard nothing further regarding the 
petition. 

Even so, in the fall of that same year, 1840, a post 
office was established one mile west of the Military 
Road, called Pamaho. The site of the future town of 
Fairview one mile east was unnamed at that time and 


contained only two log cabins, owned by Clement 
Russell and Lathrop Olmstead. Perhaps, another log 
cabin would have made the difference for the 
Walworths. 

Prior to the post office being established at Pamaho, 
the nearest one was In Dubuque. A weekly mall route 
was first set up from Dubuque to Iowa City; lasting but 
a few months when the route was changed to pass 
through Edinburg, Walnut Fork (Olin), Tipton, and 
ending in West Liberty. 

In 1840, Benjamin Chaplin, clad in buckskins, 
carried the first mail on horseback on this route; forging 
hl9 own trails through the prarte grass and deep woods 
on the 232-mlle round-trip. He later spoke at the Old 
Settler Reunions of his perilous winter trips; fording the 
frigid, swollen creeks, and traveling for miles in still- 
wet clothing. He also told of the times he would be 
forced to dismount and lead hi9 horse due to the crusty 
snow and ice that cut the animal’s feet 

Chaplin carried this mail route for four years. The 
buckskin suit lasting for three of those years. 

Edmund Booth often walked twelve miles to Walnut 
Fork to obtain his Eastern newspapers and mail. It 
wasn't until November 1 1, 1847, that a post office was 
established In Anamosa. C.C. Rockwell, a lawyer, was 
the first post master. 

The name of a post office was granted by petitioning 
the United States Post Master General. However, this 
did not change the name of the town In which the post 
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office was located. 

This had to be done locally, and so It was, In 1848, 
after the city fathers discussed the changing of the 
name of the town of Lexington, ( where the county seat 
had been located In June, 1847), they then consulted 
the three-man county Board of Commissioners. The 
members met in a small addition at the rear of the 
Wapsi House — G.H. Ford’s “tavern” — before the 
courthouse was built. Rockwell also had his office 
there. After talking the matter over, the commissioners 
decided that it was not In their Job description, 
whereupon 28 of the settlement’s leaders petitioned the 
court. 

It was reported In the November 29, 1877, issue of the 
Anamosa Eureka, that this petition had been found in 
the Jones County Auditor’s office. Recently this writer 
requested that a diligent search be conducted, as time 


permitted, for this document. 

Alas, it was not found. Either an over-zealous officer 
saw fit to clean out ‘useless debris’, in the intervening 
1 10 years; it was privately removed by an 
unscrupulous person, or persons; or It may have been 
lost by fire which partially burned a building where 
courthouse records were stored in the 1880s. In any 
case, the petition was Included in the aforementioned 
newspaper article. It may not be out of place here to 
point out the errors of the Jones County Histories, of 
1879 and 1910, which state that Judge T.S. Wilson 
allowed the changing of the name. Actually, it was 
Judge James Grant who signed the Order granting the 
request in the September 1848 term of court. Judge 
Wilson was the territorial Judge. After Iowa became a 
State In 1846, Judge Grant was elected to serve as first 
district court Judge. 


"Where is it? What's the name of this town, anyway? 


The petition, as given in the article, reads. “Whereas, 
it is well known that there Is a town in one of the 
southern counties of this state of the same name of this 
our county seat (Lexington), and also one in the north 
part of Missouri, also in the western part of Illinois — to 
which places many of the letters and papers intended 
for this place are sent, through mistake, or carelessness 
of postmasters, thereby occasioning great delay and 
inconvenience and in some cases, no doubt, resulting 
in the ultimate loss of said letters and papers. And, 
whereas the name of the post-office at this county seat 
is Anamosa and we believe that there is no town in this 
state or the U.S. of that name; therefore we the 
undersigned land holders and citizens of said town and 
its vicinity humbly pray the court to order that the 
name of this town shall be no longer Lexington, but 
that it shall be known henceforth by the name of 
Anamosa. and your petitioners will ever pray, etc." 

Following is the list of signers of the petition: N.G. 
Sales. Linus Osbom, A.D. Murphy, G.H. Ford, BenJ. 
Clough. Luther Reed, L.N. Perkins. D.J. Dunham, Wm. 
J. Beeks, C. Craft, Geo. W. Hall, Thos. Emmerson, J.B. 
Ryan, P.R. Skinner, E. Booth, J.A. Clarke, Marshall 
Turley, S.G. Matson, J.A. Secrest, Harry Mahan, Alfred 
Wright, Jacob Lamb, R. Fowler. J.D. Walworth, C.C. 
Rockwell, J.D.M. Crockwell and Henry Koffltz. 

Accompanying the petition was an affidavit of Pratt 
Skinner certifying that proper legal notice had been 
published in the Jackson County Democrat, the nearest 
paper, dated August 11, 1848. 

Edmund Booth describes how the name, 
“Anamosa", was chosen. He wrote, “I came here in 
1839. when Indians were plenty enough to be often 
seen. In the summer of 1840, in partnership with Col. 
David Wood, who died the following winter, we errected 
a frame house on what is now Brown (Park) Avenue, 
east of its intersection with High Street. 

“The place had recently been laid out as a town and 
named Dartmouth, but the plat was never recorded 
and, therefore, the survey amounted to nothing. In 
1841, Col. Wood died and Gideon H. Ford, who came in 
1838, married Wood’s widow and we sold him our 
ownership in the dwelling. 

“Ford moved it to the present site of the main 
building known as the Wapsi Hotel, at the lower end of 
Main Street and it was used as a hotel for travelers and 
boarders until 1849, when it was moved back and the 
main building of the Wapsi House was erected: the 


structure of 1840 forming the rear portion. 

It was about the year 1842, when the original 
dwelling stood as above, and before it was 
overshadowed by its front and later addition, that I 
happened to be in the house one day as three Indians 
came in. 

"It was evident these Indians were not of the common 
order, and this fact excited more interest in us and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ford (Hannah Ford was Booth’s sister) — no 
other being present. 

"We inquired their names. The father’s name was 
Naslnus; the name of the mother escapes our memory. 
It is in one of our Journals somewhere, but we cannot 
lay hand on it just now. 

“The man and women were dressed mostly as white 
people, but the girl, who was about 12 years of age, was 
dressed as becomes the daughter of a chief. The name 
of the daughter was Anamosa and pronounced by her 
mother An-a-mo-sah.” 

"After more than an hour spent in a pleasant way and 
having taken dinner, they departed on the Military 
Road westward, (the Military Road at that time was at 
the mouth of the Buffalo) leaving a pleasant impression 
behind”. 

Booth later mentioned the incident to Dr. N.G. Sales 
and others, and when another name was talked about 
for the town, the Indian name, Anamosa, was recalled, 
and chosen. 

Sales, after moving to Colorado, sent back a letter 
concerning the naming of the post office. “In January, 
or February, 1847, we received the intelligence from 
the Post Office Department that our application for the 
establishment of a post office here had failed on 
account of there being another Lexington in the state 
and that we must send another name. In casting about 
for a name, we ran into Ed Booth who told us of a very 
pretty Indian, about 12 years old, who had passed 
through here with her parents. Her name was Anamosa 
and her parents had told him that it signified White 
Fawn, and that in early times there was a white woman 
taken prisoner and brought on to Des Moines who was 
called Anamosa. She married a chief and had a 
daughter who was also named Anamosa. 

"When Mr. Booth proposed the name, I thought it a 
very pretty one. So myself, C.C. Rockwell, and others, 
Jumped into a sled drawn by a yoke of bulls, and 
whacked along by John Thurber, went up near a mile 
on south of Fairview to Dumont, who was postmaster at 
that place, and posted our application, which was 
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responded to in due time and soon thereafter, our town 
was given the same name.” 

This writer wonders why Edmund Booth could not 
recall the Indian maiden's mother's name, if her name 
was also, “Anamosa”. The article, by Mr. Booth, which 
followed the letter adds no further clarification to this 
ambiguity. He wrote: “We do not question Dr. Sales, 
but will add something more. At the the first meeting of 
the Board of Commissioners, immediately after 
Lexington became the county seat, we, with Pratt 
Skinner, C.C. Rockwell and others, presented a paper to 
the board requesting changing the name, because 
Lexington had been worn threadbare, and because of 
the confusion. The board decided it was not their 
decision to make. At the next meeting of the district 
court the change was granted.” 

In light of the above, it may perhaps be assumed that 
our city was named for an Indian princess, but if not, 
most of the citizens of the town believe the name to be 
unique. 

In 1860, Editor Booth, profoundly disturbed by all of 
the folks mlspronuncing the town’s name, gave vent in 
an editorial in the Eureka, with the probable hope that 
this would end the practice. It didn’t. It continues to 
this day; with persistent regularity it is called, Ana- 
mah-sa. Booth wrote, “Some persons pronounce the 
name of our town An-a-mos-a. The Indians from whom 
the name was obtained spoke it An-a-mo-sa, and as 
such it is at once a pretty and musical name. Let us 
retain the original pronunciation. We have corrupted a 
sufficient number of Aboriginal derivation, An-a-mo-sa 
is so easily spoken that no reason, save ignorance of its 
true pronunciation, or bad taste, can excuse its 
perversion into Insipid English.” 

He attempted again, in 1867, to educate those who 
would not say the name as intended. "By way of 
introduction, we will state that Anamosa incorrectly 
pronounced by many, Ana-a-moss-a . . ." 

With noble purpose, he informed the railway 
personnel when a new locomotive was to be put on the 
Dubuque Southwestern in the summer of 1870, ", . . 
and Just here let us enter a protest against the almost 
universal custom of murdering the name Anamosa. It is 
not pronounced, 'Anamossa'. as if the word were 
spelled with two, instead of one "s" and with the "o” 
short — as in “not”. Anamosa — mo, as in "most," is 
easier and far more euphonious. Let railroad conduc- 
tors, and other employees, and especially our own 
citizens, remember there is no such town in existence 
as Ana-moss-a.” 

If a stranger came Into Anamosa, at anytime prior to 
1904, and made an inquiry as to the whereabouts of the 
post office, he could have well been given the response, 
"What month is it?", for the post office had operated 
out of at least 27 different locations. The moving of the 
postal site uptown and downtown met with a great deal 
of ire on the part of the losing locality. 

For the first seven years the post office was located 
"downtown”, and moved hither and yon with each 
postmaster appointment, beginning with C.C. Rockwell 
in 1847. 

The first move “uptown” was in 1856, when Richard 
G. Hunt was postmaster. The post office was located In 
Scott & Hunt’s tinshop on the corner of Main street and 
North Fo:d, where the Conmey building is now. The 
Frink & Walker four-horse coaches running between 
Dubuque and Iowa City met in Anamosa, daily. 

When H. "Alex” Shaffer was appointed postmaster In 
the fall of 1856, the post office was again moved 


“downtown”, opposite the Waverly Hotel. (This hotel 
was located south of the brick house still standing on 
South Main Street.) On March 5, 1858, Jonathan H. 
Show (o as in plow), was appointed to this position and 
the post office was taken back to the western end of 
town into the Carey and Show store. At this turn of 
events the local editor wrote, “Our post office is a 
curious office. Since it left the hands of S.A. 
Cunningham about 15 months ago, it has moved no 
less than eight times. It has twice been up town, a half 
mile, and in a few weeks came down again. There has 
been serious talk of building it a car, or wheel borrow, 
or pair of crutches. Its constitution is sound, but 
unluckily, it has a lame head. We hope the poor thing 
will have a few days rest now.” 

It may have done so, but Mr. Show was arrested in 
Dubuque in November of 1858, for carrying registered 
letters around in his pockets for up to a month, and 
wouldn't give them to the recipients. It must be said 
that Postmaster Show had other troubles too, as he had 
placed a notice in the papers that there were 1 15 letters 
remaining in the post office, because they were not 
prepaid. He stated that if they are not taken out within a 
month, they would be sent to the dead letter office. He 
was replaced by Amos Peaslee in December of that 
year, whereby Mr. Peaslee, who was also the city 
Mayor, took the post office back up town to the base- 
ment of the Fisher House (now the Iowan Hotel). 

Not seeing the light of day, Mr. Peaslee in January 
1859, moved the post office into the new building 
adjoining the Fisher House. He placed new boxes and 
lock boxes in this place, probably thinking that this 
action would cause a permanancy to the thing. Not only 
did the Eureka editor, Charley Crockwell, lose his 
proximity to the post office — It had been for a time 
beneath his office, before it went uptown — the mails 
were delayed and he failed to get his invitation to the 
“Printer’s Festival", held in Dubuque, in time to attend 
He lamented about his lack of timely mail and also 
reminded the public about the movement of the post 
offices within the town. "Our post office — it has 
toddled once more. The poor thing ever since Franklin 
Pierce has been president and Jimmy Campbell, Post 
Master General, our post office has been like a stray 
dog. It has not had a permanent home once in a period 
of four years . . . we hope to see the day when the 
postmaster will be elected by the people." 

When it moved back up town, he remarked, "the post 
office has been removed to the Wapsi House, where we 
presume it will remain a week or two. 

In September 1860, Editor Booth wrote, ‘A letter 
mailed at the Anamosa post office for Freedom’s Grave 
— perhaps intended for Freedom’s Grove. Kansas — 
was sent back for better directions. On the envelope 
were post master’s or clerk’s inscriptions, ‘Where the 

h... is it?’, ‘I’ll be d if I know’ and ‘Keep her going’. 

Will the writer please apply at the post office and direct 
his letter more properly, and give the name of the 
county, for there is no Freedom’s Grave in Kansas.” 

Horace Metcalf received his commission as 
postmaster and entered the discharge of his duties 
March 29, 1861. Naturally, the post office was moved 
into the Metcalf and Hollenbeck store; next door to the 
old site. The patrons didn't hold their breaths. After all. 
it had been moved eight times in seven years. However, 
the Civil War was starting, and this may have lent some 
stability to the post office positions. (Mr. Metcalf 
attempted to resign his position once but the 
resignation was refused). He served for five years. The 
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post office was moved, at least on one occasion, across 
the street Into the old Methodist church building, before 
returning to the north side near the Fisher House. 

In March 1866 Richard S. McDaniel was appointed as 
postmaster. Just as he was preparing to move the 
office, he was replaced by Harlen Hollenbeck who was 
appointed four months later. The editor of the Eureka 
disapproved quite strongly, calling Hollenbeck a “my 
policy supporter”, and stated that to remove a good 
Union soldier, was a burning Insult to every local 
citizen in the Community. R.S. McDaniel owned the 
drug store in the white stone-front building where Dr. 
Fisher's office is now, on the north side of Main Street. 

In 1868, A.P. Carter & H.H. Hollenbeck, having 
purchased the Dry Goods, belonging to W.W. 
Hollenbeck, took possession and moved the post 
office into its old quarters, next door west of the store 
just vacated. C. Hollenbeck was the third member of 
the Hollenbecks. (The official listing of postmasters 
from Washington appears to be incorrect naming him, 
Harlan Hallenbeck.) 

Under Hollenbeck’s term, the Anamosa post office 
was made a money order office. Under the rules, a 
money order could be forwarded to persons in the 
vacinity of other money order post offices. The charge 
was 10 cents up to 820; over $20 and up to 850 — the 
top amount was 25 cents. This was in 1876. 

C.H. Coe served as Anamosa postmaster for nearly 12 
years. He received his commission on a Monday and 
Tuesday evening, moved to new quarters, one door 
east of Alderman, Williams & Palmer. He expanded the 
number of ordinary rental boxes to over 400, besides 
the 30 lock boxes. In 1869, during his first few months 
of service, the postmasters were chosen under 
Presidential appointment and confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate, with the salary fixed by law. Prior to this, the 
wage was determined by a percentage of the amount of 
mail handled. 

The post office was moved firstly to the building 
owned and formerly occupied by B.L. Matsen as a flour 
and feed store, opposite the intersection of Booth and 
Main streets. Three years later, it could be found next to 
the Congregational Church on Main and Booth streets. 
However, in 1875, when severed wooden buildings on 
the north side of the street were destroyed, it was in the 
path of the fire. Lou Kinert was the deputy postmaster 
and "with lightening rapidity he went through each 
succcesive row of boxes and gathered the letters and 
papers into baskets." He had time to pull on shirt and 
pants and boots, but his suspenders were hanging by 
his side. Not a letter was lost. 

After the fire, the post office was housed for a time 
under the Eureka office, on the southeast corner of 
Main and South Ford streets. This was in the hardware 
store of Chatfleld & Smith. 

In 1879, when Coe was still postmaster, merchants 
(and others) could send statements of accounts through 
the malls in an unsealed envelope for 1 cent. However, 
even the words, “please remit”, would nullify this 
amount. Also at this time, the postmasters were 
ordered to stamp on the back of all letters received at 
the post office, the date when it was received at the 
office. This intended to "catch the carelessness of the 
postmasters and deputies", if there was a delay in the 
delivery. 

The tranquility under William B. Fish was short- 
lived, after his appointment in January 1881. A 
“tribulation” broke out when the owner of the post 
office building, William Shaw, the tailor, carried out his 


intention to raise the rent for the next postmaster. Fish 
made a bargain with R.O. Peters for a room in the 
Arcade Block (the three buildings on the southeast 
comer of Booth and Main streets) for lower rent. This 
simply put Fish in more hot water with a considerable 
number of businessmen, who objected to the transfer of 
the post office so fax away from the center of business. 

In November 1885 the post office was moved into the 
new building put up by Mr. Fish. This was on the north 
side of Main Street across from the Congregational 
Church. 

The patrons used this site until May 1887, when it 
was moved to the Commercial Block on the northwest 
comer of Main and North Garnavillo streets, in N.S 
Noble's turn at postmastering. This move was not 
peacefully accomplished. Anamosa businessmen were 
not only upset, they filed a bi-partisan complaint and a 
petition for a re-hearing to the Postmaster General, 
who in turn, sent two inspectors to Anamosa to see how 
far away the post office would be from the center of 
business. This would appear to have been a token 
gesture, as they weren’t empowered to make any 
authoritive recommendation. 

Editor Booth explained what accompanied the 
complaint: “The same mail that carried out the petition 
for a ’re-hearing’ in the post office location squabble, 
also bore a document in the shape of a birds-eye-vlew of 
the entire town. 

“We have no doubt Postmaster General Villas is now 
burning the midnight oil in viewing the artistic 
masterpiece of civil engineer Henry Keller and A. 
Koch's aeriel photo of the most picturesque, as well as 
the liveliest political town in Iowa. 

“Having absorbed the principal points of interest set 
forth, the Post Master General will proceed to step off in 
his mind the relative distances between the present 
post office location and Cranberry Hill, Strawberry Hill, 
Lover’s Lane (south Garnavillo), Piety Hollow, West 
London (Dublin) and ’The Pen’. The results will then be 
accurately marked off on a tow string and turned over 
to the tender mercies of the Civil Service Commission of 
the administration of brotherly love, after which the 
document will be reverently deposited in their last 
resting place among the archives of the government.” 

It seemed to be understood that whoever the next 
postmaster would be, the post office would be moved as 
speedily as possible to a point central to business. To 
expedite the move Mr. Noble made arrangements for a 
new block to be erected where Albaugh’s Photography 
is now, and even before the building was erected he 
petitioned the postal government to allow him to 
temporarily house the post office in the rear of the Mrs. 
C.E. McCarn's book store, where Stoltz Insurance is 
now. This was done because the post office building in 
the Commercial Block was rented to other parties. 

Civil War veteran E.J. Wood was appointed 
postmaster in April 1890. He served out his four years 
in good order, and the post office remained in the same 
location, next door to the Opera House. Wood's home 
was on the present site of the Lutheran Church 
parsonage, on North Ford Street. 

Edward C. Holt followed Wood as postmaster. Holt 
was in construction for many years, and was 
Instrumental in the building of many businesses on 
Main Street and homes in the Anamosa area. He served 
as postmaster for four years. In 1892, while the post 
office site was convenient for most folks, one elderly 
gentleman had a complaint, which he made public in a 
letter to the editor. It was written as follows: “ED. 
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Post Office, Anamosa, erected 1904 at corner of 
Booth and Main Streets. 

Eureka: Old or Infirm people should not visit the post 
office at noon or at four o'clock. The writer has learned 
both by experience and observation that If old or Infirm 
persons go there at those hours they are liable to be run 
over by thoughtless school children. Such rudeness 
would not be tolerated In China. In that heathen 
country, children are taught to respect the aged but In 
many families In this Christian land, children are not 
taught to respect either God or man.” 

In the spring of 1896, Anamosa business and 
residences were given house numbers. The central 
point of numbers were Main and Ford Streets. The city 
would be given 2nd Class status when the population 
rose to 2 , 000 , and the annual receipts by the post office 
was $ 8 , 000 . 

Charles H. Anderson was appointed a postmaster in 
March 1898. He was in charge of the post office when 
the Congregational Church was dismantled in 1904 
and the Schoonover building was erected on the site. 
The post office was moved into the east portion of the 
building. It contained 500 lock boxes and three win- 
dows for city mail carriers, as the city was then rated as 
a 2nd class. Unofficially, (that is, not obtained through 
postal records) the first mall carriers were Richard 
Owen, A. A. Bagley and E.B. Harrison. Due to the 
receipts in excess of $6,000, Coe's annual salary was 
raised to $ 1 ,800. 

Maurice Fay also served as postmaster in this 
location from August 1910, until September 1923. 

The post office had seemingly found a permanent 
home. Arthur Remley became postmaster December 
19, 1923. Prior to that appointment, he had served as 
acting postmaster from September of that year. 

The post office was moved to Its present location, and 
probably for the final time. In 1941. Charles J. Cash, Jr. 



Employees of the Anamosa Post Office — photo 
thought to be taken In 1941. 


was postmaster, commmissioned June 1, 1936. It was 
“Charley's idea to have the post office building 
constructed in this style, after viewing a similar one, 
while traveling through Illinois. Previous plans were to 
erect a building similar to the one in Monticello. 

The $75,000 federal post office, was opened for 
business in June 1941. It was constructed on an 
elevated base so as not to appear dwarfed by the City 
Hall building across the street. The grounds Included 
three lots, and three houses were moved to make room 
for the new postal building. Those who had lived in the 
homes were Mrs. Grace Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Farmer, and Mr. and Mrs. Jim Chidini. 

June 1, 1942, Mrs. Hazel Cash was appointed acting 
postmaster in place of her husband, Charley, who was 
drafted into the army. She served in this capacity until 
his reappointment in October 1945. 

In February 1953, Mr. Cash being relieved as 
postmaster, Buster Davenport was appointed as acting 
postmaster, and then as postmaster in August 1954. 
"Bus has the distinction of having served in this ca- 
pacity longer than any other person— I 6 V 2 years. In 
1954 he was promoted to a regional position with the 
postal department. 

Maurice J. “Mike" Neville was appointed as offlcer- 
in-charge in August 1969 and as postmaster in March 
1971. He served In this position until his retirement in 
1977, when Joseph C. Ironside was the offlcer-in- 
charge. David L. Morrissey was postmaster for one year 
from July 1977 until July 1978, when William J. Milne 
became the offlcer-in-charge. He was succeeded by 
Donald L. Appleby in November 1978 as offlcer-in- 
charge. Dennis L. Hansen, present postmaster, was ap- 
pointed April 7, 1979. 


Buster Davenport’s View of Postal History 

complied by Buster Davenport III 


Iowa's frontier settlements had three meeting places 
— churches, general-store-saloons, and post offices. 
The last two, usually, and occasionally all three, were 
housed in the same primitive structure. 

As the town grew in size and civilization, churches 
distanced themselves from the mundane and profane. 
Abstainers objected to getting their mail where beer- 
swillers and tosspots sullied the building and 


accommodations had to be made. If a separate building 
was not available, or too costly, to serve as a post office, 
postal authorities decreed that a partition had to 
maintain a wall of separation between liquor and 
letters. A door was permitted in the partition, but it was 
supposed to be locked when anybody was drinking. 
Naturally enough, when the postmaster owned the 
building and the bar, the door was seldom closed and 
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never locked. 

Because of changes In the town’s names, the first 
post office listed under “Anamosa", opened In 
November of 1847, although It Is known that mall was 
getting through to residents of the town site and 
surrounding territory well before that date. We found 
Anamosa’s post office was the east half of the building 
on the southwest corner of the intersection of Main and 
Booth streets. For many years, Stoughton's Rexall 
Drug Store occupied the west half and Anamosa 
Superdrug recently moved out of that building. The 
present post office building was first occupied in 1941 
after construction that started In 1940. 

Until fairly recently, post offices were placed In one of 
four classes that were determined by the receipts of the 
office. By 1887 Anamosa had advanced from 4th-class 
to 3rd-class. The postmaster's salary was $125 a month 

— a princely sum in those days — while the one clerk 
drew $16.66 a month. Five years later the salaries were 
unchanged. The clerk, however, enjoyed Civil Service 
protection from capricious firing. After Garfield (the 
president, not the cat) was assassinated in 1881 by a 
disappointed seeker of a Federal Job, the Civil Service 
system of selecting employees was adopted in 1883. 
Jobs were given to those scoring well on written tests 
and a nearly permanent Federal work force was — 
sometimes for better or worse — placed in office. 

May 1, 1900, Rural Free Delivery started serving the 
farms. H.J. Boyer, with C.H. Preston as substitute, 
became Anamosa's first rural carrier at a salary of $400 
a year. January 1, 1902, William G. Ruhl Sr., and 
Charles Theodore Myrick, both at $500 a year, began 
service on routes two and three. William G. Ruhl Jr., 
was the substitute for both routes. By 1906, Anamosa 
was the starting point for five rural routes and had four 
routes as late as 1926, when improved cars and roads 
foreshadowed the cut to today’s three routes. By 1904, 
Anamosa's post office had soared to the vertiginous 
heights of a 2nd-class office and, in 1952, entered the 
Olympian ranks of 1st -class. 

Dentists, lawyers and Ph.D. holders avidly sought 
such positions at a salary of $5,370 a year. 

Prior to 1938, postmasters were appointed for terms 
of years and could be summarily removed when their 
terms expired. Appointments were practically always 
purely political plums going to supporters of the party 
in control of the White House. However, the Ramspeck- 
O'Mahoney Act of 1938 put postmasters under Civil 
Service protection that required there be just cause for 
their removal. 

That law was tested in 1953 when the Republicans — 
after 20 years of wandering in a desert unwatered by 
Federal patronage Jobs — came to power following 
President Eisenhower's November, 1952 victory that 
included control of both Houses of Congress. 

Republican county chairmen and precinct workers 
clamored for repeal of Ramspeck-O'Mahoney that 
would give them a chance to reward either themselves 

— or some other party worker and contributor — with 
postmasterships from the rock bound lobster pot to 
smog-kissed Disneyland. The president and secretary 
of the postmasters' organization called on Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfleld and with figures, 
flattery and flummery convinced him that attrition 
through retirements, resignations, removals for Just 
cause, and deaths, there would be enough 


postmasterships available to keep Republican faithful 
from mutiny. 

Summerfleld, who had been Ike’s campaign 
manager, agreed. The collective sigh of relief from 
America’s postmasters — of whom 99.99 per cent were 
rabid Democrats — registered 7.8 on the Richter Scale. 

When John F. Kennedy became president in 1961, it 
was well established that incumbent postmasters 
would continue to serve, but new appointments, as 
they did under Eisenhower, would require political 
clearance. 

By the time Richard Nixon took office in 1969, most 
Congressmen, on both sides of the aisle, had decided 
that they no longer wished to be the persons who had 
the say-so on postmaster appointments. As one 
Congressman put it, "Where you have twenty 
applicants and only one Job, after you fill the job, you 
have nineteen enemies and one ingrate. ” 
Consequently, a system was devised to take the politics 
out of the picture. As a matter of fact, after the 
reorganization that removed the Postmaster General 
from the President’s Cabinet and created the U.S. 
Postal Service from the old Post Office Department, a 
political recommendation was a kiss of death for an 
applicant. 

During the time postmasters were chosen on the 
basis of party loyalty, the assistant postmasters were of 
prime Importance to any well-run office. Among others, 
there were: B.I. McLaughlin, Pete Robertson, Maurice 
Neville and Art Stanaway. 

Following is a chronological list of persons who have 
been in charge of the Anamosa Post Office. What 
happened to Richard G. Hunt is lost history, but he 
served only one month and sixteen days. Columbus C. 
Rockwell was the first post master; appointed 
November 11, 1847. The post masters who followed 
and their dates of appointment were: Charles L.D. 
Crockwell, May 9, 1849; Joseph A. Hunt, April, 28. 
1853; Linus Osborn, December 10, 1853: Samuel A. 
Cunningham, April 7, 1854; Richard G. Hunt, August 
8, 1856; Henry A. Shaffer, September 24, 1856; 
Jonathan H. Show, March 5, 1858: Amos H. Peaslee, 
December 9, 1858, Nathan G. Sales, October 6, 1860; 
Horace C. Metcalf, March 29, 1861; Richard McDaniel, 
March 20, 1866; Harlen Hallenbeck. July 26. 1866; 
Charles W. Coe, April 20, 1869; William B. Fish. 
January 24, 1881; Newton S. Noble, April 5. 1887; 
Ellhu J. Wood, April 30, 1890, Edward C. Holt. April 
17, 1894; Charles H. Anderson, March 22, 1898; Jasper 

H. Ramsey, June 23, 1910; Maurice Fay, August 19, 
1914; Arthur L. Remley, Acting Postmaster, September 

I, 1923, appointed postmaster. December, 19, 1923; 

Charles J. Cash, Jr., June 1, 1936, Mrs. Hazel L. Cash, 
Acting Postmaster. June 9, 1942; Charles J. Cash, Jr., 
October 31, 1945; Buster Davenport. Acting 

Postmaster, February 7, 1953, appointed postmaster, 
August 16,1954: Maurice J. Neville. OfTlcer-In-Charge, 
August 15, 1969, appointed postmaster, March 6, 
1971; Joseph C. Ironside, Offlcer-In-Charge, January 4, 
1977; David L. Morrissey, July 16. 1977: William J. 
Milne, Offlcer-In-Charge, July 10, 1978; Donald L. 
Appleby, Offlcer-In-Charge, November 22, 1978. Den- 
nis Hansen, present Anamosa postmaster, was ap- 
pointed April 7, 1979. 
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The Grand Opera House 

compiled by Mildred Barker Brown 


The Grand Opera House was built In 1889 and 
opened Its doors Jan. 11, 1890. The Initial performance 
In Anamosa's new theater was presented by Miss Ullie 
Akerstrom from New York City. 

"The comedy-drama In which Miss Akerstrom was 
the star of the evening, was presented in a happy and 
most entertaining manner with nothing to offend good 
taste or propriety”, the Anamosa Eureka reported. 

“The Opera House Company, consisting of Clifford L. 
Niles, Thomas and Jack Watters, Col. W.T. Shaw and 
James Wlnscott, are to be genuinely congratulated on 
the imposing character of the Grand Opera House 
Block, as it has been named, the elegant finish and 



Pictured above are members of Bedell's Opera 
House orchestra taken In 1896. First row, left: V. C. 
Miller, H. H. Henderson, T. C. Mollett, Winnie 
Sherman Russell, R. L. Bedell, T. J. Cowan, Dr. F. A. 
Gustavson, G. H. Monroe. Second row: M. A. 
Whiteman. George Bedell, E. Landis, Clarence Fisher, 
C. Mollett. Third row: E. G. Metcalf, Jewett Niles, 
Nelson Chadwick, A. Peters, A. E. Walton (Eureka. 
1937) 


equipment of the opera auditorium and Its 
commodious stage and dressing rooms. Its furnaces 
and brilliant gas-light Illumination and other 
commendable features.", the Eureka editor wrote. 

The article continued, “Meeting the requirements of 
their positions admirably were: William McGuire, 
manager; Messers. F. Chapman, contractors; E.G. 
Blckel, stonework; J.A. Green, brick work; G.M. 
Armstrong, plastering; W.B. Foley, carpentering; J.G. 
Cudworth & Co., tin work and furnaces; Eugene 
DuMont and G. Sllngerland, painters; McGuire and 
Leach and Myers, paper hangers and decorators; 
Mathews Gas Machine Co., and Thomas Kane & Co. of 
Chicago, who furnished the opera house chairs; and not 
least of all, our amiable and obliging friend, Mr.James 
Phelan, whose usefulness and general oversight and 
good management of the internal affairs of the opera 
house cannot be questioned.” 

Thomas E. Watters was cashier. Over 500 Anamosa 
citizens paid $5.00 each for the grand opening. Mr. 
Watters stayed to serve as cashier for over 40 years. 

Succeeding Mr. McGuire as managers were J.G. 


Cudworth. Charles R. Howard, then Cliff Niles, who 
took over the management In 1901. Moving pictures 
were shown In 1908 by Niles and also by by Harry 
Lohrman; but for a time, beginning In 1910, Harry 
Lohrman managed the Opera House. He had been 
operating a flve-cent picture show. He installed a fire- 
proof booth for his moving picture machine under the 
balcony, In the rear of the audience room, which 
carried the approval of the Insurance underwriters of 
Chicago and New York. The picture show remained 
where It was except on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons and evenings. On Saturday evenings, a 
double program, with full orchestra, was provided and 
the charges were five cents for children and 10 cents for 
adults. 

Another big change Mr. Lohrman made was to cut 
out the drop curtain carrying signs of businessmen, as 
‘some of them are dead, and others moved away. Under 
these circumstances, the step is a proper one,’ a local 
paper explained. Mr. Lohrman planned to secure the 
best class of stage performances, concert companies 
and to exclude those of questionable characters, even 
though opera house managers were liable to be taken 
in; in this regard, his picture shows were another 
matter. 

All pictures shown by him were examined and 
released by: the National Board of Censorship, 
composed of men and women representing the City 
Vigilance League; Ethical Society League; Federation 
of Churches; League of Political Education; 
Neighborhood Worker’s Association: Peoples Institute: 
Public Educational Association; Public Schools Society 
for the Prevention of Crime; Womens Municipal League 
and the Association of Moving Picture Exhibitors of 
New York State. 

This censoring committee met one day each week, 
and the previous week’s output by the manufacturer of 
moving picture films was shown and released by them. 

It is not known, for sure, who managed the theater In 
1925, but It Is believed to have been Clifford L. Niles. 
That year the opera house suffered an estimated $8,000 
loss through a fire. It started In the studding near an 
electric light conduit in the wall back of the gallery. The 
principal damage was In weakening the balcony floor 



Five-Cent Movie House, which was located where 
the Graver Implement storage building on east Main 
Street is now. (Submitted by Bernlece Shover) 
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and damage from water. The Montlcello Fire 
Department responded to an emergency call and came 
“overland” In time to lay hose and be ready to throw on 
additional steam. If necessary. 

E.S. Stone, Jeweler, was moved out, as was the 
Ament drygoods stock and Erb's dental office. Dr. H.F. 
Dolan’s office received little damage, as did the Knights 
of Columbus Lodge rooms on the third floor. 

In 1929, Clifford Niles' son, Charles L. Niles, took 
charge of the theater and was known as the youngest 
theater manager In business at the time. 

By January 1939. Charles H. Mellecher had held the 
position of assistant manager for 33 years. Following 
Mr. Phelan as stage carpenter through the years were 
Buck Stewart, Dick Rosencrans and Harold Yount. 

Some of the business persons In the grand old opera 
house follows with their various locations: On the 
second floor of the building. In the rooms located 
northeast of the theater entrance, were the offices of 
Doctors Hodgin and Deford, and on the other side was 
Joe Young, a tailor. In 1893, Dr. B.F. Erb, dentist (who 
later took in a partner by the name of B.F. Erb, no 
relation), and they occupied the site all the time they 
were In practice, took over the rooms of the 
aforementioned doctors. The rooms opposite the tailor 
shop, have been occupied by Dr. J.E. King, Dr 
Tourtelot, Dr. Mcleod, and W.L. Shankland, real estate; 
Fred Cunningham, Justice of the peace; Jasper 


Ramsey, Insurance; Dr. H. F. Dolan; Nellie Rummel, old 
age assistance Inspector; and. in 1939, by attorney 
Howard M. Remley. 

The room directly east of the theater entrance was 
first occupied by Charles R. Howard who operated a 
drug store, followed by A.S. Gibbons, then Harry Beam. 
Mr. Gibbons returned to the drug store business but 
later sold to Bauserman and Lumedou, who ran a 
restaurant at the location. Soon they sold to a Mr. 
Hayes until Charles Ireland took over the cafe from 
him. Next. Barnett & Shepard rented the space and 
opened a drygoods store. In 1921 Barnett & Shepard 
sold the business to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Ament. The 
Aments opened a down-stairs annex to their store, 
which was served by a ramp, at the rear of the main 
store. 

After the fire, the Aments moved their store to larger 
quarters across the steet, and at that time, Mary and 
Ann Tracy rented the space for a tea room. 

In 1935, the space was rented by the Smartwear 
Company and In 1937, Esther Brady took over the 
dress shop. (Later followed by Mrs. Lloyd Green and 
then Mickle Mershon.) 

Where the outer theater lobby is now, was In the 
beginning, a notion store operated by Hiram E.M. Niles 
and later by Ruby Ketchum. E.S. Stone followed and 
Installed his Jewelry store in that location and remained 
there until 1931 when the theater was rebuilt 



Main Street (Photo submitted by Mildred Brown) 
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downstairs. 

The Jones County Telephone Company used office 
space on the third floor until the Bell Telephone 
Company bought them out. The rooms were rented to 
the Three-Quarters Club, (see another section for the 
history of the club), followed by the Redman and the 
Knights of Columbus. That space then became the 
offices of Clifford L. Niles. 

Some of the better known road shows that appeared 
at the theater through the years were: The Wlnnlnger 
Bros. Comedians, William D. Owen, Leslie D. Carter's 
Fast Mall, W. B. Patton, and the May Breton Co. 

It was not uncommon for the troupes to come Into 
town for one-nlght-stands and Install their own 
projecting machines, which they would set up in the 
balcony of the Opera House, and run shows that were 
anywhere from 5 to 30 minutes long. The first of these 
were the Lyman Howe Travel Series. The first full- 
length motion picture, “Queen Elizabeth”, was played 
here In 1912 and at that time, between each reel, the 
auditorium was lighted and the audience had to wait 
while the reel of film that was Just played was rewound 
and a new one set up. 

The first continuous show was a great event which 
occurred when the theater installed two moving picture 
machines. One reel would be put on one machine until 
It ran out. and the second machine would Immediately 
run the second reel with hardly a pause. 

Sound was the next big Improvement and it was 
Installed on March 30, 1930, with the showing of 
“Chasing Rainbows" with the all-star cast of Charles 
King, Bessie Love, Marie Dressier, Polly Moran, Eddy 
Phillips and Jack Benny. 

A fire, for the second time In the Opera House, 
occurred Aug. 8, 1930, and It completely destroyed the 
Interior. In 1931 It was remodeled and made fireproof, 
constructed entirely of concrete and steel. The new 
theater was formally opened as the Niles Theater on 
Christmas Night 1931. The feature film was a comedy, 
"Caught Plastered”, with Bert Wheeler, Robert 
Woolsey and Dorothy Lee.. The new theater had a new 
and different arrangement. Entrance to the auditorium 
was made from Main Street, the lobby being located In 
the section of the building formerly occupied by the 
E.S. Stone Jewelry Store. The foyer, woman’s and 
men’s lounges, stairways and aisles were all newly 
carpeted. On the west side of the foyer was the electric 
control room, which contained 42 switches, making it 
possible to regulate the entire lighting system of the 



Display of electrical appliances at the Niles Theater. 
(Submitted by Jesse Meade) 


new theater from this one source. Enclosed electric 
signs in the walls of the theater gave directions to all 
the different sections. The sound acoustics were 
pronounced as near perfect as was possible to make 
them. 

Another feature in the theater was the nursery. This 
accommodation was uncommon and attracted much 
attention in this part of the state. Mothers who had 
restless children could take them to the nursery. A 
large glass window provided a view of the screen and a 
sound horn Installed In the comer of the room 
permitted the sound to come in, but the audience 
seated In the main auditorium could hear nothing of 
the sound effects of the children. 

On April 13, 1935, fire again struck the theater, 
causing extensive damage. It was redecorated, and 
opened Its doors on June 27, 'more beautiful than ever'. 
The new theater was then complete with year-around 
air conditioning and Mlcrophonlc sound. Air 
conditioning was rare at this time, and during the hot, 
humid, Iowa summers, many people would attend the 
movie In the evening Just to get a few hours relief from 
the Intense heat of the day. 

In the 1930s, adult admission prices were 25 cents for 
adults and 10 cents for children under 12 years old. 

In 1926, the theater management instigated "family 
night”, when the entire family was admitted for the 
price of one adult admission. As many as four 
generations of one family would come in the same 
family group, showing that It was truly a family night 
for old and young alike. In later years, the admission 
was one dollar for the entire family. 

In the late 1930s, Mr. Niles opened another smaller 
theater In Anamosa. in addition to the Niles Theater. It 
was on the north side of Main street In the block 
between Ford and Gamavillo streets. This was called 
the Circle Theater and much smaller and less elaborate 
than the parent theater. 

"Bank Night" was a popular event for number of 
years. Patrons of the theater could register their names 
on cards which would later be placed In a large wire 
cage. On Bank Night, the cage would be brought to the 
stage and a child from the audience would be invited up 
to be blindfolded. A name was drawn from the many 
cards. The person’s name that was called had a limited 
number of minutes to present themselves. If 
unclaimed, the amount would be added the following 
week. This was a very tense and exciting time and 
many people congregated outside the theater in the 
event their name was drawn. This was the time of the 
great depression and to many of the recipients. It was a 
never- to-be forgotten Incident. 

In 1939, the staff was composed of: Clifford Niles, 
exhibitor: Charles L. Niles, manager: C.H. Mellecher, 
assistant manager: John Watters, Circle Theater 
manager; Maye Davenport, office secretary; Harold 
Yount and Roy Hoover, operators and projectionists; 
Buster Davenport, doorman; Frances Shlfflet and Irene 
Neville, cashiers. Usherettes were Phyllis Lister. 
Carmella O'Toole. Edna Mae Ovel, Margaret McCrea, 
Lila Cox, Leone McGreevy, Larle Ocherbach, Betty 
Day, Beverly McGreevy, Betty Schuchman and Maxine 
Carroll. Stage boys were Charles Gardner, Dan O’Toole, 
Billy Gassen and Dean Duncan. 

It might be noted here that Charles Mellecher, as 
assistant manager, was also greatly feared and 
respected as the ‘balcony bouncer'. He ran a tight ship 
and permitted no misconduct of any kind. Any 
unnecessary noise, or even loud whispers, were 
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grounds for being ‘shown out', no matter If It were the 
beginning, middle, or the tall end of the movie. It was 
believed. In that era. that people who paid money to see 
a movie should Indeed have that right. 

In honor of the 50th Anniversary of the Grand Opera 
House in 1939, the management Invited all of Its 
patrons to attend a free show and dance. "Under the 
Western Stars”, starring Roy Rogers, was shown at 
2:30 p.m.; 7:15 p.m. and 9:00 p.m.. The free dance was 
held that evening at the Anamosa Firemen's Hall. 

One Saturday afternoon, during the depression In the 
early 1930s, the theater management presented a film 
with the admission price being one potato. As might be 
expected, the crowd was enormous. Mabel Fisher and 
Ina Meeks were two of the attendees and, In the ensuing 
struggle for admittance, someone soundly trod on the 
toe of Mrs. Fisher. 

For the next 40 years, every few weeks, she had to go 
to the doctor to have a horribly deformed toenail 
trimmed. And all for the price of one potato. 

Note: In 1953 the Niles Theater was sold to Mr. and 
Mrs. T. J. Evans of Clinton. It was owned by Gerald 
Petersen of Waverly, Iowa, January 9, 1984, when fire 
destroyed the Interior of the theater. It was the last 
movie theater In Jones county and Petersen did not 



Jody and Kathleen, standing, and Jane and Mary 
Lou Niles, meet America's favorite Cowboy, Gene 
Autry. Autry's show, sponsored by WMT, played to 
capacity crowds at the Memorial Coliseum at Cedar 
Rapids In 1951. 

remodel. 

The present owners of the building are Mr. and Mrs. 
David Grassfield. they are making plans to reconstruct 
the building and reopen it for a theater. 


Iowa State Men’s Reformatory 
Here since 1872 

by Bertha Finn 


The location of the 'additional penitentiary', as it was 
first called, at Anamosa, was the culmination of two 
years of ground work by local citizens and officials. The 
lnsltutlon was sought by many Iowa communities. 

The penitentiary was established April 12, 1872, by 
the Iowa legislature. The Anamosa Eureka reported 
that the question, after being discussed two years 
before, was brought before the legislature In the shape 
of a bill prepared by Jones County Senator John 
McKean, the legislation that was passed, stated that the 
penitentiary should be established at, or near, the stone 
quarries near Anamosa and that three commissioners, 
chosen by the general assembly should select the exact 
location — after 70 acres of land was donated to the 
cause. Anamosa citizen Dr. N.G. Sales donated 61 acres 
of land across the Buffalo, and several town lots. 

Others in the community who also aided by giving 
lots and aiding financially were: John Tasker, B.F. 
Shaw, C.H. Lull, T.W. Shapley, E.C. Holt, G.W. Field, 
J.S. McClure, H.C. Metcalf. R.N. Fowler. T.R. Ercan- 
brack, Milton Remley and J.L. Sheean. 

Dr. Sales' bid to the state for his 80-acre quarry was 
accepted for $15,000, which was the celling placed on 
the bids. 

Work was started on the penitentiary here in August 
1872 by purchasing lumber at Clinton, Iowa, to make a 
high stockade around the yard and temporary 
buildings at the prison and at the quarry. A small, stone 
building with temporary wooden cells was erected with 
hired labor. In January 1873, 64 cell doors were pur- 
chased for $3,100. These were later used in the in- 
stitution. 

May 13, 1873, 20 convicts were transferred from Ft. 


Madison penitentiary and were numbered from No. 1 
to No. 20. Ironically, No. 21 was sentenced from 
Jones County. These 21 convicts were temporarily 
housed in the wooden cells and were employed at the 
quarries in preparation of work on the permanent 
structure. 

The first escape from the reformatory was about two 
weeks later, June 2, 1873. Three men escaped from the 
quarries. (Had they seen the plans of the gigantic 
Institution they had to build?) These three, C.C. 
Hardin, 23; Andrew Costa, 26, and Charles Hatfield, 22. 
had a $300 reward on their heads and the local papers 
warned farmers to look after their horses, as the 
escapees were "desperadoes". 

In July 1874, W. Roberts of Moberly, Missouri, owner 
of a meat market, was sitting in his shop reading his 
paper, when he was interrupted by the querry, 'Do you 
have any bologna?’. Before he could answer, the man 
turned, darted out the door, and began a brisk walk up 
the sidewalk. Roberts, thinking this was a strange thing 
to do, stepped to the door and watched the man. Upon 
seeing him, he then had the answer. Costa’s mistake 
was to attempt to buy bologna from a former guard at 
the prison in Anamosa. Roberts Immediately sent word 
to the city marshal and they both started in pursuit. 

Costa resisted at first, but the Derringer "brought 
him to time". They telegraphed the warden at Fort 
Madison and the warden ordered him brought In at 
once. The other two prisoners had been previously 
picked up In Iowa. 

On September 30, 1873, work was begun on the first 
permanent building, called 'Work Shop No. 1'. This 
was a large two-story building. When completed, the 
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Administration Building of the Iowa State Men's Reformatory (Journal Eureka photo by Phyllis Wtpj) 
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Farewell to Farrier. Hal Farrier. Iowa Director of 
Corrections, resigned In the summer of 1987 to go 
back to college as a teacher and student. Farrier was 
at Iowa State Men's Reformatory In Anamosa early In 
his career In corrections. The staff of the reformatory 

Iron doors were transferred to this building. Upon 
completion of the first permanent cells, these doors 
were again transferred. The first building completed 
housed the first dining room, chapel, library, hospital 
and It had other uses as well. 

In December of 1873, the records show that the first 
death occurred. His name was George Williams and he 
was burled on an elevation facing the rising sun, on 
state-owned property. Since that time, deceased 
Inmates who are not claimed are burled In this 
cemetery. At first, the graves were marked by both foot 
and headstones. 

In May 1873, Martin Helsey was selected as the first 
warden of the Institution. Since that time only a dozen 
wardens have served. Wardens who have served at 
Anamosa and their dates of starting were: A.E. Martin, 
April 1, 1876; Marquis Barr, April 1, 1886; P.W. 
Madden, April 1, 1892; William A. Hunter, April 1, 
1898; Marquis Barr (second time), November 1, 1906; 
Charles C. McClaughry, January 1, 1912; J.N. Baumel, 
January 12, 1918; C.H. Ireland, January 1, 1932; W.H. 
Frazer, September 1, 1933; Foss Davis, January 1, 
1940; Ray Purcell, June 26. 1953; Charles Haugh July 
1, 1964 and Calvin Auger, September 1, 1973. Mr. 
Auger died in November of 1987. John A. Thalacker 
was appointed warden on March 4, 1988. 

During Warden Helsey's term, the first workshop was 
built and the southeast comer of the wall was erected. 
The number of convicts working was small, and com- 
paratively slow progress was made. 

Under Warden Martin, due to change in the law 
which redistricted the state and allowed more 
convicted felons to be sent to Anamosa, more help was 
available and the work advanced more rapidly. Under 


gave a reception In his honor Aug. II. Farrier Is 
pictured above with Warden Calvin Auger at the 
reception. Auger died Nov. 11,1 987. (AJE photo by Pat 
Worden Sutton) 


Mr. Martin the massive wall was completed around the 
main yard. The wall, composed of immense stone, 
enclosed an area 755 ft. east and west, and 639 ft. north 
and south, and contained nearly 12 acres. The 
foundation was laid 14 feet below the surface of the 
ground and is 12-ft. at the bottom and 7-ft. wide at the 
surface of the ground. It rises 28 above the ground and 
is 4-ft. wide at the top. The foundation was laid upon 
piles driven 15 ft. further down at the northwest comer. 

This was needed when it was discovered In 1882 that 
the comer was firmly planted In a bed of quick-sand. It 
was necessary to dig down 20 to 30 feet to find proper 
footing for the foundation wall. To the consternation of 
all. It was discovered that an old creek bed had once 



The old Warden's residence at the Men’s 
Reformatory. (Submitted by Kathleen and Larry J. 
Conmey) 
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State Reformatory. Building In foreground ts the Catholic Church that burned In 1926. 


coursed through this place, along with the quick-sand. laid on the piles on which the wall was built. 

The only answer, at the time, was to rig up a steam pile- In Warden Martin's Biennial Report in August 1883, 

driver to drive large timbers from 12 to 15 feet long, he expressed his sentiments, as he had In his prior 

into the mire. The timbers were driven as thick as they report, that the state of Iowa ceased to be humane when 

could stand, and when they struck solid ground, they it took one dollar more of each convict’s earnings than 

were sawed off, as it was also discovered that the was needed for his support. He recommended that the 

ground had a considerable slope along the former creek wages of a prisoner should be fixed at a fair figure, and 
bed. every dollar he earned beyond his support should be 

When the work was completed at this point, the wall held in a fund for the released prisoner's use, or for the 
was over 60 feet high, with over half of it below the benefit of his family. In his previous report, the warden 

surface of the ground. Over 100 feet or more of the stated that each convict's expense was 48 cents per day 

quick-sand needed to be crossed. A bed of concrete was and that the state should derive 48 cents a day from the 
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State Reformatory. (Photo submitted by Mildred Brown) 


Industry of each man and no more. He noted that the 
plan of deducting a certain percent from a convict's 
term, for good behavior, Involved the same principle 
and was working well. 

This warden’s thinking was years ahead of its time. 
In his 1883 report, he noted that there were 1 1 women 
in the prison for which there was no building. There 
were also three Insane prisoners and a special place 
was needed for them. It was reported that electric lights 
had been used since December 1882. Of the $176,484 
appropriated since 1876, there was a balance of 
$19, COO. 

Under Warden Martin’s administration the first 
quarry was sold and a second purchased. 

In 1884, the Anamosa institution's official name was 
changed from. Additional Penitentiary’ to 'State 
Penitentiary’ and in 1907. it was officially changed to 
’Reformatory’ where first offenders from 16 to 30 years 
old were placed. 

In June 1888, one of the 16 females Incarcerated at 
the Anamosa penitentiary escaped. She was serving an 
18-year sentence for poisoning her husband. She made 
good her well-planned escape. She had made a man's 
coat and pants out of the grey flannel used for the 
women's winter dresses and wore a black skull cap and 
was ‘adorned’ with a black mustache. 

To make her escape from the prison, she cut one of 
the bars of the window where the females were kept, 
attached a rope made from a blanket, and descended to 
the ground. Her next move was to scale the 27-foot 
wall. She did this by using a guy-rope holding one of 
derricks being used in construction. She may have 
escaped for good, but she headed toward Monticello 
and misinterpreted a sign board, about three miles out 
of Anamosa, and returned to the city. 

The following night, about 1 1 o’clock, she meandered 
up Main Street, casually twirling her mustache, when 
she was observed by Charles Buckner, who happened 
to be a guard at the prison, and lived upstairs over the 


Sheridan & Hogan’s millinery store. He followed her up 
South Ford Street and when she got to First Street he 
took her in charge — much against her will — and she 
was returned to the penitentiary. 

Periodically, the Men’s Reformatory, due to it’s 
physical structure, housed prisoners for the U.S. 
government. One such Instance was in 1893, when 10 
prisoners were brought in by train from Texas. Five 
deputy U.S. Marshals escorted the men. According to 
the Anamosa Eureka, each marshal wore a ’brace of 
heavy Colt revolvers and in dress and style were typical 



Reformatory Work Force in 1903, left to right — 
George Walker. George Beaman. A. A. Fife, Harry 
Smith, Harry Powers, Dr. S. Druet, H.H. Kratovll, 
William D. Thomas; second row — M. McCarthy, C.I. 
Nelson. W.A. Hubbard. John Edwards. Michael Boos. 
J. Mitchell; third row — J. A. Brummltt, Benbow. C.W. 
Pulley, H.G.H. Harper. Conner, Oscar Svanberg; 
fourth row — B.G. Rees, C.E. Bauserman, Charles 
Gould, H.F. Hardt, G. Gwehle, Tip Patterson, George 
Seeley; fifth row — Graham, J.N. Noel, Lleberknecht, 
B.F. Morse; sixth row — James Taylor, J.H. Lowe. C.D. 
Stout. Bert Waggoner. (Journal-Eureka photo) 
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State Reformatory. (Photo submitted by John and Bettie Miller) 


Texans, though ‘pleasant and affable gentlemen.’ 

The prisoners were reportedly members of a band of 
outlaws and were officers In ‘Garza’s army’ and were 
‘among the most noted and dangerous class of 
desperadoes known to the criminal annals of the 
try.’ 

In the summer of 1901, the reformatory 
administration building was nearing completion. The 
Eureka described the lions at the entrance as weighing 
five tons each, with the stone taken from the Scott 
Joslln quarry. The paper reported that the floors were 
laid with scrap marble, cut In regular forms. “Some 
estimate of the numbers can be Inferred from the fact 
that there are 37,000 pieces In the second story hallway 
and 2 1 ,000 In the dining room adjoining. ’ ' 


In February 1907, a cob pipe factory was a going 
concern. The cobs were sent from Missouri and It was 
hoped to plan and experiment for the raising of that 
com here. However, by June, the cob factory was 
nothing but a pipe-dream. 

In 1904, according to the Warden Hunter's Biennial 
Report, as published In the Eureka, the total cost of 
maintaining the prison since the beginning, 30 years 
before, included 5,092 prisoners, and $852,590 was 
spent. 

The institution passed under the Board of Control 
April 1, 1898. 

A separate Institution for women was constructed at 
Rockwell City in 1918. 
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In 1913, work was started on the deputy warden’s 
house. It was to be a seven-room structure and would 
occupy the lot Just south of the comer where the old 
Catholic school house then stood. 

In 1914 the old prison graveyard was moved to Its 
present site, due to the needed space for the prison 
farms. There were aproxlmately 35 bodies moved to the 
new burial grounds. 

In August 1927 the State Board of Control started 
working on plans to find employment for the nearly 500 
Inmates who had been working at the apron factory 
located Inside the prison. This was due to the pressure 
put on legislators regarding the outside Interests 
which were using the facilities. The Board needed to 
find something which would keep the men employed 
while not Interfering with outside labor. The Institution 
had the license plate division and then a soap factory 
w£is Initiated. The Board planned to Install 0 machinery 
for the making of all the clothing needed by confined 
persons across the state. 

Billed as the lcirgest bam in the state, the stone bam 
north of the reformatory weis completed in August 
1929. In October a public dsmce, attended by 250 
couples, was held through speclEil permission of the 
Board of Control. A heavy downpour of rain kept 
attendance down as many could not negotiate the 
road. Music was furnished by the reformatory’s 12- 
plece band. 

The bam cost 865.000 to build, excluding labor. 


In 1886 the building for the criminally Insane and the 
female department were completed. This building was 
constructed under one roof with a solid wall separating 
the two departments. Later the hospital portion was 
tom down and rebuilt. Work was stsuted In 1935 but In 
1939 the building was still just a shell, due to lack of 
funding. It was completed In the early 1940s. 

In 1934, during the depression years, the Inmate 
population climbed to a record-high of 1,489. During 
the latter years of World War II, when certain men were 
allowed to volunteer for the service, the population 
dropped to 400 men. If these men received an 
honorable discharge from the service, further jail time 
was exonerated. The work at the quarries ended at this 
time. The Institution by then was pretty much com- 
pleted. 

Quoting from the handbook put out by the Division of 
Correctional Services (the reformatory Is currently 
under the Department of Corrections) published in 
1984: "The Iowa State Men’s Reformatory, located at 
Anamosa, was established in 1872. The entire 
institution was built using stone from the nearby 
quarries. Even today, structural change or modification 
Involves use of this stone, though major development 
ceased In 1936. 

The following Is being taken from the 1938 special 
edition of the Eureka edltoriEil by C.L. ‘‘ClifT’ Niles and 
his version of early reformatory times. “The writer was 
born In the house now occupied by A.L. Remley on 



Aerial view of the Iowa State Men's Reformatory April 6, 1973. (Submitted by Don Folkerts) 
and surrounding area. Photo was taken by Paul Kurt, 
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North Gamavlllo street. The land between that house 
and the men's reformatory was then practically all 
pasture. When the Iowa State Penitentiary was located 
here they brought some convicts from Ft. Madison to 
build the Institution. First, they built a wooden 
stockade around the grounds about where the present 
stone wall is located. They set high posts In the ground 
and ran stringers of 2 X 6 and nailed plank to them up 
and down about 10 feet high. The thing that we could 
never understand was that they nailed the plank on the 
outside and every once In a while the convicts would 
rush the stockade, kick off a plank and away they 
would go. The guards In those days used shot guns 
loaded with buck shot. 

"One time, the convicts rushed the east gate and ran 
up the railroad track. The guards above the gate were 
shooting at them. All stopped but one and he was 
beating it up the track and the more they shot, the 
faster he ran. One of the guards thought that he must 
be over-shooting him and shot Just behind him and he 
fell. 

"On investigation they found that he had Century 
Magazines two-deep all over his neck, back, and legs 
and Just one buck shot hit his heel where there were no 
magazines and brought him down. 

"Heisey was then warden and built a house on South 
Ford Street where the brick house owned by Rollie 
Houstman (did he mean Rollie McBride?) is now located 
and lived there several years. The house was partially 
burned and was moved across the street and rebuilt 
and is owned by Mrs. Edna Watters. (The house just 


north of the city hall that was tom down.) 

The reformatory employs over 400 full-time 
employees including Iowa State Industries, a non-tax 
supported work program. Other civilian staff are 
employed In security, treatment, dietary, business 
services, agriculture, and administration. The 
institution has a total of 1,465 acres, 13 within the 
walls. 

The resident population ranges from 840-1,000. 
The majority are medium security and first-time felony 
offenders, although approximatedly 40 percent have 
committed crimes against persons. 

The purpose of the reformatory Is to protect society 
from those who violate Its laws by providing a 
confinement-type setting. It must be remembered, 
however, that 99 per cent of those incarcerated will 
return to society: in most cases, less than two years 
after their admission. The primary objective is to 
release individuals from the institution who have 
learned to cope with their problems and live within the 
rules of society. 

Each new resident Is first admitted to the Iowa 
Medical and Classification Center near Oakdale. Iowa, 
for a three-week reception process that includes 
fingerprinting, photographing, and the Issuing of 
clothing. Physical, dental and eye examinations are 
also completed at that time. In addition, a 
psychological evaluation and classification are also 
done that determines which one of the seven 
correctional Institutions in the state would be the most 
appropriate placement for the resident in terms of his 
security and treatment needs. 


Buildings Really “Moved" in Early Days 

by Bertha Finn 


I think It would be most Interesting to see a fast- 
moving video of the movement of the Anamosa 
business scene which took place over the years. It 
would show the constant changing, shifting, removing, 
and relocating of businesses that occurred. In the 
early years, before the advent of brick-constructed 
buildings — and at times, after — it was the practice to 
build on someone else's lot. If the owner of the lot 
decided to build there himself, the building owner took 
the building along when he moved. 

Several problems connected with the moving of these 
buildings took on a vein of humor for the on-lookers and 
frustration and expense for the owners. 

To cite a few examples: Prior to the erection of the 
Shaw and Schoonover Bank, which was located on the 
northwest comer of Main and Huber streets, stood a 
nice, sturdy, oak building. This frame had been built 
"downtown“by Henry Koffitz, blacksmith, around the 
year 1860, and later moved "uptown". 

In 1880, plans being formulated to construct the 
bank, H.C. Metcalf purchased this wooden building 
with the intentions of moving It onto a lot east of Hugh 
McGreevy’s stone hotel, east of the Cleveland and Main 
street intersection, where the Bickford 76 station is 
now. 

Mr. Metcalf hired J. A. Bell to move the building, and 
Metcalf returned to the pursuit of his many other 
business ventures. 

Mr. Bell, happy to have the work, proceeded In a 
diligent manner. He was on the Job for several days 
when he was brought to an immediate stand still by a 


court Injunction. 

This injunction was brought on by Mr. McGreevy 
who recognized a frame building when he saw one 
coming toward him; he also knew that the city fire 
ordinance would allow no new frame buildings on Main 
Street. 

City Attorney C.M. Bush had brought the matter 
before Judge Shane, who granted the temporary writ of 
Injunction. The building was about 10 rods shy of Its 
proposed destination. 

The May edition of the Eureka reported, "Metcalf will 
probably have the matter tested at once, or he may 
conclude to remove the building to another location.” 
The editor, unknowing, declared, “Of course it will not 
long ornament its present position.” 

However one week later, the building was still 
waiting for a home. The editor explained, “The frame 
building on Main Street still looms up solemnly, 
majestically and Immovably In front of Mr. 
McGreevy’s.” The writer mused, “Somebody seems to 
have a white elephant on their hands. Who Is the lucky 
man?” 

The matter was brought to the attention of the 
Anamosa City Council the following week. (The town 
council had become a clty-aflair eight years before.) 
Here, of course, that which has been done for 1,000 
years, was done at this Juncture; a committee was 
appointed to look into the matter. 

An acceptable site for the sighing, old, oak frame was 
found. Or was It? The building was rolled along to the 
selected site, only to be unwanted there also. 
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By June 3rd. those reading the papers learned, 
"Metcalfs frame was given a rest of a week or so, and 
now is on the way back again. It will be switched in on 
Ford Street adjoining J.G. Cudworth's tinshop. The 
building has been hauled and twisted about so much 
that it is in a rather demoralized condition.” He adds, 
"Elias Curttright has the contract of moving it this 
time, and his little 'machine' takes the cumbersome 
thing right along. ' ’ 

The building eventually nearing a permanent spot, 
almost became nonexistent one evening, when some 
miscreant attempted to fire the structure, by stuffing a 
keg with kerosene-saturated rags and placing the keg 
beneath the frame. However, this dastardly deed was 
discovered in time to save it and the J.V. Lewis 
Lumber Co., and other buildings which were located 
between North Ford and Gamavillo streets. 

Finally, in August of that year, “after all of the tortuous 
journeyings of Metcalf s frame building up and down 
Main Street, and across lots, it has been dismantled and 
removed from its supposedly last resting place opposite 
the Lewis lumber yard. ’ ' 

Mr. Lewis had purchased the lot right out from under 
it. 

Bear with me, there is more. In the March 1881 term 
of District Court, the jury failed to reach an agreement 
as to whether Mr. Metcalf should recover $500 
damages, (based on rental value where the oak frame 
stood before its dlstastrous pilgrlmmages). 

Who did Mr. Metcalf sue? The City?, Mr. McGreevy?, 
Mr. Schoonover? The editor? None of them. He brought 
suit against J.A. Bell, who first attempted to move the 
frame. 

Another example of the many uses a solid oak frame 
building received was the frame which would be 
replaced by a brick building in 1881, west of the Shaw, 
Schoonover Bank. 

This wooden building was erected in 184 1 , on what is 
today Park Avenue, by a milwright employed at the 
Walworth Mills. It was afterward purchased by Stephen 
Hester. 

In June 1847, F.W. Gillette (pronounced with soft g) 
and Linus Osborn came here from Tipton looking for a 
place to open a store. They stopped at the G.H. Ford 
tavern. Finding no suitable building, they were about to 
return to Tipton, when Ford, anxious to see a new 
business established in the struggling village, promised 
to secure a building by the middle of July. 

Ford and Hester settled the ownership of the building 
“in trade”. Ford than gave notice for the surrounding 
area farmers to bring their ox teams for a “gathering” 
for the moving of the building. The frontiersmen and 

Moving the Old 

In June 1847, with the county population less than 
2,000 souls, by popular vote, the county seat was 
located in Lexington; the village officially named 
Anamosa, 15 months later. G.H. Ford, John Crockwell 
and H. Mahan donated 40 acres to the county and these 
were laid out in lots and sold at auction at the next 
session of the county commissioners, at prices ranging 
from $10 to $30 per lot. The sale bought $800 in notes 
— written promises to pay. Money was as scarce as land 
was abundant. 

Every man was hoarding every bit of silver he could 
come by, to make sure he had the money for his 
farmland and log cabin. These early frontiersmen were 
still feeling the effects of the 1837 financial crash. 

These $800 in notes were turned over to the three- 


their wives, and the young ladles and their beaus knew 
that a “grand ball" would follow. 

The building was dragged to the east side of Main 
street (this being one half mile west of the present 
business section of town) and the boys had their dance 
in regular western style with the usual "etcetras'. 

By the next time Gillette and Osborn came to mill at 
Walworths August 13, the storeroom was ready for 
them. They eventually purchased the building from 
Ford, who took his pay in merchandise. Eventually, 
carpenter Marshall Turley built an addition. 

In 1849 the building was sold to Joseph Secrest and 
William Sterling. A year or so later the business and 
building was sold to C.L.D. Crockwell who started, and 
named, the Anamosa Eureka newspaper. "Charley” 
used this building for a drugstore and conducted quite 
an extensive business until the spring of 1859. 

The drugstore was occupied by various parties until 
it fell into the hands of a man by the name of Abemath. 
He took the building apart and moved it uptown and set 
it up again. This was about 1861. Mr. Hubbell 
afterwards became the owner and finally Colonel Wm. 
T. Shaw bought the building and lot. 

The building sitting on the lot where the new Opera 
House would be located has a shorter tale to tell. 
According to the newspapers in the summer of 1889, it 
went like this. “Charley Niles (Cliff Niles’ father) 
bought the big red barn last week and thought he 
owned it. Col Shaw was suffering a lull in his real estate 
operations and having nothing of his own to sell, he 
sold the red barn to Jack Watters, Just for luck. Jack 
having no grounds of his own for a bam told Jerry 
Curttright to move it to George Watters lot on 
Gamavillo street. He did so. 

“Charley and George have appointed a committee to 
inquire how those things are thus.” 

In 1871, when Main Street was being graded and was 
to be macadamized for the first time, buildings were 
“shoved back”. These stores were in frame buildings 
and extended from Gamavillo Street westward. 

E. Moss, shoe dealer, Sherman’s Grocery, Watters 
Bros, first meat market all moved back and Needham 
and Burritt, “shoved back” their livery stable nearly 20 
feet. J.S. Belknap harness shop also took his garden 
fence and walk and followed suit. H. Wurzbacher on the 
south side of the street also moved his shop. 

Thus, there was an unobstructed view from the 
Fisher House to the west turn of Elm Street and 
"rejoicing” that the “ugly jog" on Main Street was set 
to right. The surplus dirt was drawn east towards the 
depot to fill up that low spot. 

Courthouse 

man county board of commissioners. Gideon Ford and 
the local plasterers and carpenters were hired to build 
a courthouse. He was given specifications and a time 
frame. The building was completed in January 1848. 

In 1857 a small brick building to house the clerk, 
treasurer, recorder, was built at a cost of $1, 100, a little 
to the northwest of the courthouse. Long used as a 
private home, it stands forlorn and forgotten — waiting. 

In 1864, amid a great deal of controversy, the county 
records were moved uptown, into the second floor of 
the newly constructed brick building, which now 
houses Larry's Barber Shop. 

The wooden courthouse, used for 15 years, was sold 
to Williams & Alderman for $250. In the summer of 
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Jones County office building, built in 1857, housed 
the Clerk, Treasurer and Recorder. It is now an 
abandoned building at the west end of Hickory Street 
in Anamosa. (Photo by Eldon J. Meeks) 


1864, they hired Alonzo Spaulding to move the 
stucture. Alonzo hired his men and hitched two string 
of oxen of about 15 yokes and, using the heaviest log 
chains available at the time, hooked them to the front 
comers of the front end, the building resting on log 
rollers, and started Its Journey up the then sandy hill 
eastward on Main Street. That part of the matter taken 


care of, the new owners undertook to look for a lot to 
put it on, for they had not the slightest idea where It 
was going to land. 

They endeavored to negotiate for a lot where 
Needham & Burrits livery stable was located, but the 
negotiations failed. Next, they concluded a bargain for 
the corner lot west of the Intersection of North 
Gamavlllo and Ford streets, but somebody backed out. 

Meanwhile, the ponderous oak structure, drawn by 
the patient oxen, chains snapping at frequent intervals, 
continued Its creaking and groaning move onward 
toward the rising sun. 

A third effort was made to secure a lot where the 
Town Tap is now, on the south side of Main Street 
between Ford street and the alley, but It was no go. 

At last, when It was passed the Intersection of Ford 
and Main street after all the vexations and trials, and 
more than a week in Its struggle going up town, a lot 
was bought from Soper & Boardman. There was a slight 
mix-up, however, as it was soon learned that the land 
belonged to William T. Shaw (who later became the 
Civil War hero to many). Alderman & Williams, after 
spending the Initial $250 and added more expense In 
the moving and repairs, sold the whole concern in 
disgust, to Mr. Shaw for $ 1 ,000. 

The courthouse was turned into a wagon-maker and 
blacksmith shop and was later remodeled Into a 
tinshop, occupied by A. Heltchen and the western half 
used by J. A. Palmer as a furniture store. 

This building is where the great fire of February 14, 
1875, started and was reduced to a pile of ashes. 


Riverside Cemetery 

by Bertha Finn 


The first burial in what Is now the Riverside 
Cemetery was a child of Mr. and Mrs. John Leonard In 
1845. In 1854 or 1855, on this land which was owned 
by Gideon Ford, lots were laid out. 

In 1858, G.H. Ford caused a notice to be published in 
the local paper as follows: ‘Notice Is hereby given to all 
persons that have selected lots in the cemetery of G.H. 
Ford, that they are expected to pay for the same by July 
15th. and receive a deed. A neglect to do so will be 
considered as a forfeiture of the lots and they will be 
sold accordingly.” The notice was signed by C.L. D. 
Crockwell, as Agent for G.H. Ford. 

In 1863. the Anamosa Cemetery Association was 
organized and the Articles of Incorporation were filed 
May 12. 1863. However, no purchase was made under 
the corporation until one year later, when the grounds 
known simply as ‘the old cemetery’ were brought from 
Gideon H. Ford, together with adjoining grounds of 
about 15 acres. 

The Eureka, June 10, 1869, told the community 
about the condition of the cemetery in this forthright 
manner, "J.H. Fisher has raised a subscription of $350 
for the Job of fencing the burying grounds, a want 
which has long been felt, but not acted upon by our 
citizens. Let the job be finished up, and trees and 
underbrush cleaned out. We have a young forest 
growing up, that with care, may be made an ornament 
and fringe benefit — Instead of what is now a general 
stamping grounds for horses, cattle and debris.” 

In 1869, under the personal supervision of J.H. 
Fisher, the whole ground was enclosed with a strong 
pine board fence, and a roadway 30 feet wide was cut 
around, inside the fence. On the east side, a strip of 


ground skirting the pond on the right of the entrance, 
30 X 200 feet, was reserved as an entrance way. A large 
double gate, hinged to pillars 18 feet high and 12 feet 
apart, protected the property at night. The expense of 
grading the fence gate was $517. The cemetery 
association paid $43.50; the community subscribed 
$373.50; and the town council appropriated $100. 

The cemetery directors were Messrs. Needham, Fox- 
all, Schoonover, Heltchen, Shaw, Harvy, Peet and 
Newman. W.T. Shaw was president; A. Heltchen, 
secretary; and L. Schoonover, treasurer. 


A “restful” scene at the Riverside Cemetery In early 
days. 
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In 1881. three and one-half acres were given by 
Dexter Cunningham, in exchange for two lots. Later 
several acres on the north were purchased of owners 
John and George Watters. 

In 1918, the remainder of the land between the 
cemetery and the Wapsipinlcon river, on the south and 
west, containing 15 acres, was purchased from Emily 
Cunningham. Part of it was to be platted to lots and the 
rest of the land was to be used as a cemetery park, for 
the conservation of its native bird and plant life. 

Additional improvements were made to the cemetery 
entrance when the new highway 161 (151) was 
constructed in 1931. Additional land was purchased 
from the Iowa Electric Co. in 1937. 

Two iron gates were installed in 1968, attached to 
limestone walls, constructed of Stone City Stone. The 
project was a joint venture of the Anamosa and Men’s 
Reformatory Jaycees, and members of both 
organizations donated their time. Inmates from the 
reformatory laid the block foundation wall and exterior 
finish. 

Frank Sisco, Anamosa, was foreman of the project, 
and he was assisted by Ervin Von Sprecken and Jim 
Remington, both of Olin. Reformatory Jaycees working 
longest on the Job were Robert Richardson, Ralph 
Richardson, Ralph Webster, Robert Malone and Gene 
Dillavou and Roger Bean. 

Anamosa Jaycees assisted with the clean-up 
operations under the supervision of Marion Norton, 
project chairman. The 30 ft. walls, which used 15 tons 
of limestone, cost $3,000. 

The Anamosa chapter of the Business and 
Professional Women instigated the marking of the 
burial site of artist, Grant Wood, in 1980. (This may be 
found in the BPW chapter). 



Civil War Memorial Monument at Riverside 
Cemetery, Anamosa, Iowa. (Photo submitted by 
Bernlece S hover) 


The Soldiers' Monument located within the 
cemetery, several hundred feet south of the entrance, 
was financed through the efforts of the Anamosa 
Women's Relief Corps. The planning of the 14-ft. tall 
monument had been talked about for nearly 50 years 
prior to the dedication May 30, 191 1. It was the fourth 
one erected in the county — the first three were at 
Monticello, Wyoming and Olin. 

First written of in 1864, during the Civil War, the 
editor of the Anamosa Eureka reported, “It is proposed 
to build a monument in the cemetery to those of our 
soldiers who fall in battle, or die in service, and a plot of 
ground had been laid off for the monument. It is 
intended to have their names inscribed and including 
the names of those from the whole county.” 

Local persons, believing the monument to be 
forthcoming, cleared and burned brush, and prepared 
the site. It came to naught, and brush and trees 
gradually reclaimed the chosen spot. 

The editors of the town’s papers periodically brought 
up the subject many times over the next 46 years. 
However, the site still remained unused for this 
purpose. 

On May 31, 1909, a soldiers' monument was 

dedicated at Monticello. The same day monuments 
were dedicated at Wyoming and Olin. When nothing 
was done at Anamosa a year later, members of the 
Women’s Relief Corps took matters into their own 
capable hands and spearheaded a financial campaign. 

By 1910, there were 64 members who had been 
instrumental in raising the $1,600 cost of the 11 -ton 
memorial. The Union soldier standing at rest, atop the 
stone structure, was sculptured by A. Rozzis, an 
Italian. The entire monument is Barre granite, except 
for the die holding the inscription which is Wisconsin 
Mahogany granite. The soldiers’ monument was 
ordered Nov. 11, 1910, and placed Apr. 22, 1911, by A1 
Walton. 

Thirty-four surviving veterans of the Civil War took 
part in the dedication ceremonies, held May 30, 1911. 

The idea, conceived in 1864, to list every veteran’s 
name on the memorial, did not materialize. The final 
inscription reads: ‘Lest We Forget Our Boys’, and the 
dates, ’1861-1865'. 

The long-awaited memorial was dedicated to the 83 
Civil War Veterans buried at Riverside: four veterans of 
the War of 1812; 12 veterans buried at the Holy Cross 
Catholic cemetery; one who was buried at 
Andersonville prison; and the 31 veterans buried in the 
rest of the county. 

On the day of the dedication ceremonies the 34 
veterans and 26 members of the W.R.C. marched to the 
Opera House for the dedication services. After this, a 
procession was formed and the march was made to 
Riverside Cemetery where further programs were car- 
ried out. 

At this time, the gentle ladies could not vote. They 
could, as was seen, cause monuments to be built; 
conceivably to last for centuries. 
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Railroads Come to Anamosa 

submitted by David G. Floyd 


The Dubuque Western Railroad was organized In 
1854. In 1857 Mr. C.L.D. Crockwell, editor of the 
Anamosa Eureka, drew a map showing the Dubuque 
Western, Iowa Central Air Line, and a railroad from 
Muscatine, Iowa, to St. Paul, Minnesota, with Anamosa 
being the prospective railroad center. Crockwell was 
very disappointed over these maps, as he printed about 
75 of them and only sold about a dozen. 

In August 1857, an election was held In Jones County 
to give the people of the county the choice of giving the 
Dubuque Western Railroad Company the credit of 
Jones County. This measure lost by a decisive 
majority. 

On Dec. 29, 1857, the Dubuque Western was working 
Its way toward Anamosa. The men and teams grading 
the right-of-way across the fields and cutting their way 
through Spencer's Summit, could be seen from the 
residence of Benjamin Chaplin, about two miles north 
of Anamosa. 

In the early part of 1858, Col. William T. Shaw of 
Anamosa advertised that he wished to purchase 
$250,000 worth of Dubuque Western Railroad Post 
Notes, for which he offered real estate in Anamosa. 
Strawberry Hill or Langworthy. 

In February and March 1858, there were about 400 
men working on the right-of-way of the Dubuque 
Western Railroad between Anamosa and Monticello. 
The winter was very mild and the work was progressing 
well. On Aug. 4, 1858, the voters In the Corporation of 
Anamosa voted down a proposition for the city of 
Anamosa to take $6000 worth of stock In the Dubuque 
Western Railroad Co. The number of votes which were 
cast in this election Indicated a population of about 350 
persons In Anamosa at that time. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Dubuque 
Western Railroad Company, held in Dubuque Sept. 1, 
1858, Col. Wm. T. Shaw of Anamosa was elected 
chairman, and Mr. C.H. Wright, secretary. The- 
following persons were elected to the Board of 
Directors: L.H. Langworthy, E. Langworthy, H.P. 
Ward, David G. Scott, H.A. Wlltse, J.W. Finley, Col. 
Wm. T. Shaw, J.H. Fisher and John Taylor. 

The evening of March 9, 1860, found the Anamosa 
citizens In a very Jubilant mood, as the first train on the 
Dubuque Western R.R. rolled Into Anamosa. A large 
crowd was on hand to greet the arrival. The actual 
building of this line Into the town began in July 1857, 
but in the following October the financial panic had 
spread throughout the country and the work struggled 
on until the autumn of 1859 when Col. William T. 
Kraucsh, former chief engineer of the New York & Erie 
Railroad, took over the building of this railroad. 

The first train consisted of the engine, a few freight 
cars, a passenger and baggage coach and the caboose. 
The rails were not laid all the way to the depot as yet, 
so the train was forced to stop Just opposite the Bishop 
Isabell stone home. The depot was located east of North 
Scott Street and northwest of Dubuque Road. A Mr. 
Smith was the engineer and Denny Gordon was the 
fireman on this first train. 

The train schedule, early In the railroad's existence, 
was as follows: Left Anamosa at 5:55 a.m. and arrived 
in Dubuque at 10:25 a.m.; left Dubuque at 3:30 p.m., 
arrived in Anamosa at 8 p.m. This was a trip of four 
and one-half hours for the fifty miles between the two 
cities. In 1987, we can make the same trip to Dubuque 


In a little over an hour by auto, and we think this a long 
time. 

The first station agent was a Mr. Brown and he was a 
big man, with an even bigger middle. His only exercise 
came by way of playing billiards, and his waistline 
showed It. He remained as station agent for quite a 
number of years. 

In the early spring of 1860, the Dubuque Western 
R.R. had two locomotives on the line. One was named 
the Prairie King: the other. Marlon, both of which 
were kept very busy. A Mr. George D. Hilton had bought 
In Anamosa, and shipped to Dubuque, 1200 bushels of 
wheat and 2000 bushels of oats. He had paid 80 to 85 
cents a bushel for the wheat and 25 and 26 cents a 
bushel for the oats. Also, Fisher & Son, and Metcalf. 
Graham & Company, who operated flour mills In the 
Anamosa area, shipped many loads of flour. 

A Mr. Phelps was the freightmaster for the Dubuque 
Western in Anamosa at that time. He did a very 
good Job of taking care of the shipments and was well- 
liked by everyone in town. 

In August 1863, the Dubuque Western RR was 
being surveyed and graded between Marion and Cedar 
Rapids. The grading between Sprlngville and Marion 
was being prepared and bridges built, in readiness for 
the laying of the ties and rails. 

Pat Cunningham, who lived in Anamosa in the late 
1850s, worked as a bridge and depot builder on the 
Dubuque Western, and in 1862 moved to Farley, He 
later became Roadmaster on the Dubuque 
Southwestern. It is believed that he replaced Mr. 
Hepner, who was the first Roadmaster on the Dubuque 
Western RR, which later became the Dubuque 
Southwestern. Mr. Cunningham worked 18 years for 
the railroad, a good part of that time as Roadmaster. 

At some point during this period, the name of the 
Dubuque Western RR was changed to Dubuque 
Southwestern. It has been said that the rails on this 
railroad were so light that two good strong men could 
almost throw one of them over a hay stack. They 
were not only very light rails, they were not bolted 
together with plates at the ends, as they are today. 
Instead, they were held together by a flimsy kind of a 
chain formed in a blacksmith shop. This was the reason 
for the very slow speeds in traveling over these rails. 

The Dubuque Southwestern was extended to Marlon 
in October 1864, and this event was announced In the 
Marion Patriot Newspaper. On Oct. 11, 1864, Mr. 
Farley, Superintendent on the Dubuque Southwestern, 
announced that he was making plans for two excursion 
trains — one for the people of Marion and Linn County 
and one for the people of Dubuque. Also that month, 
another locomotive was put into service on the 
Dubuque Southwestern, which was named the “W.B. 
Allison”, in honor of Congressman Allison from 
Dubuque. 

This locomotive was put on the passenger run 
between Marion and Dubuque. Early In the winter of 
1867, this same locomotive was involved In a serious 
accident when It was thrown down a ten-foot 
embankment, where It landed wheels up. The engineer, 
James Rolla, and the fireman, Sears, trapped under the 
overturned locomotive, escaped by crawling through 
an opening. They were badly burned by steam and 
scalding water. 

The forward wheels of the baggage and passenger 
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coaches were thrown from the rails, but no other 
damage was done and none of the people In the coaches 
were Injured. 

This accident occurred about three miles north of 
Anamosa. It was caused by someone who placed a 
railroad tie, in a cattle guard, in such a way that the 
upper end was Just high enough to hit the cow-catcher 
on the locomotive, the lower end being placed against 
the ties. This obstruction was not seen by the engineer, 
and when the locomotive hit the tie. it was pushed for- 
ward ripping up the ties and rails, sending the 
locomotive over the embankment. 

Some of the towns and stations which were served by 
the Dubuque Southwestern were: Dubuque, Farley, 
Worthington, Sand Springs, Junction Switch, 
Monticello, Langworthy, Anamosa, Stone City, Viola, 
Springville, Paralta, Marion and Cedar Rapids. 

At sometime before 1892, the Dubuque 
Southwestern Railroad was sold to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co., better known as the 
Milwaukee. 

On March 25, 1901, eight cars of the eastbound 
freight train on the Milwaukee Jumped the rails in 
Anamosa between North Ford Street and the passenger 


depot on Davis Street, at about 7 o’clock in the evening. 
A furniture car Jumped the rails at the Milwaukee and 
Northwestern crossover and seven more cars, mostly 
loaded with coal, left the rails, following the furniture 
cars. The furniture cars finally came to a stop after 
ripping a part of the platform off the passenger depot. 
One of the coal cars conveniently dumped its load right 
next to the depot’s coal shed. The locomotive and the 
rest of the cars remained on the rails and there were no 
injuries. 

A wrecking train was called from Marion, and a crew 
of workmen came from Monticello. They, with the aid of 
Pete Burn’s men from Anamosa, worked all night 
getting the cars back on the rails and the track 
repaired. The 10:32 p.m. eastbound passenger train 
was routed around the wreck on the switch track that 
ran north of the freight depot. 

The early morning and late night passenger train 
made its last run on the night of Jan. 3, 1903. These 
were the two Milwaukee trains that gave Anamosa and 
Monticello through service to Chicago. This was a great 
loss to Anamosa and Monticello. 

Anamosa was better off than Monticello in the 
change, as the people from the Anamosa area could go 



directly to Chicago by the train on the Midland branch 
of the N.W.RR, which left Anamosa at 6 o'clock a.m. 
and returned at 8:15 p.m. Most of Anamosa's eastern 
mail was going by this same route. 

During the period from 1903 to early 1917, the 
Milwaukee received many carloads of livestock, butter, 
grain, and other freight, from the Chicago, Anamosa & 
Northern Railroad, which ran north from Anamosa, 
through Prairleburg and Coggon. These carloads of 
freight were turned over to the Milwaukee at Anamosa 
for shipment to market. The Milwaukee also brought 
many carloads of freight into Anamosa and turned 
them over to the Chicago, Anamosa & Northern, which 
was better known as the "CAN”, for shipping to 
Prairleburg, Coggon, and on north. The “CAN” also 
used the Milwaukee's facilities in Anamosa. 

In the fall of 1905, the Milwaukee and Northwestern 
Railroads began building a new Union Depot in 
Anamosa. This was a wonderful thing for the people of 
Anamosa and the surrounding area, as the old depot 
did not have indoor plumbing and provided very little 
in the way of comfort for the passengers who used it. 

The new depot was built at a cost of $10,000 to the 
railroads and occupied the site of the old one. The new 
one was 26 by 120 feet. The foundation was Stone City 
stone. The lower part of the walls were of pressed brick 
and the upper part of adamant plaster in straw color, on 
metal lath. The roof was of shingles stained Cabot’s red. 
The outside was painted in bottle-green, cream and 
white. The inside was weathered oak and the walls 
decorated in green. The floors were of white maple. 

In the center of the main structure was the ticket 
offices, one on the north side for the Milwaukee, and 
one on the south for the Northwestern. The ladies' 
restroom was in the east end and had hot and cold 
running water. The gentlemen’s restroom was in the 
west end. There were two waiting rooms — one smok- 
ing and one non-smoking — located in either end of the 
building. The depot was located Just west of Davis 
Street, and about half-way between East Main and 
School Streets. 

The railroad companies moved into the new depot in 
February 1906, the site was used until passenger ser- 
vice was discontinued. 

On April 26, 1906, the passenger trains on the 
Milwaukee ran as follows: Eastbound trains arrived in 
Anamosa at 7:57 a.m. and 6:00 p.m.. Westbound trains 
arrived in Anamosa at 9:55 a.m. and 6:54 p.m. 

On August 27, 1908, the Milwaukee ran a special 



An early derailment west of Anamosa (Photo 
submitted by D. White) 


excursion train from Cedar Rapids to Anamosa and 
Monticello, so that the people of Jones County could 
attend the Ringling Brothers' Circus in Cedar Rapids. 
The people took the regular morning passenger train 
into Cedar Rapids and returned on the special 
excursion train at 6:30 in the evening. 

On February 23, 1909, Just as Milwaukee Engineer 
Charles G. Merrill was bringing his train into Monticello 
from the north, the side rod on his locomotive broke 
near the front wheel. The rod came flying around 
striking the engineer’s side of the cab, shattering the 
cab to splinters. He was taken to Cedar Rapids on the 
noon freight train and placed in St. Luke’s Hospital. He 
was expected to leave the hospital in about a week. 

Engineer Merrill was injured again on March 16, 
1910. when the injector on his locomotive burst, with 
the steam from the broken injector badly scalding his 
face. The fireman jumped to his aid and shut off the 
steam, risking himself in the process, but he escaped 
with a few minor burns. This saved Mr. Merrill from 



The passenger waiting at the Anamosa Depot is 
believed to be Floyd Strtne. Cannot be determined If 
he was coming or going// 


getting burned more seriously. This accident also 
happened Just as the train was approaching Monticello 
from the north. Mr. Merrill was one of the oldest and 
most reliable engineers. He lived in Cedar Rapids. 

In mid-November 1909. the accommodation train 
from Monticello to Davenport on the Milwaukee, with 
engineer Frank Cowden and fireman Fred Sies on 
Engine No. 573, were approaching the town of Donahue 
in Scott County at a speed of about 35 mph. As 
Engineer Cowden looked down the tracks he saw 
something in between them. He soon realized that it 
was a child. As he shut off the steam and applied 
brakes. Fireman Sies ran out onto the running board of 
the engine and onto the pilot, and Just as the engine 
came to the child, he reached down and grabbed for 
him. He was able to grasp the child by the neck before 
the train struck him. The mother of the child lived near 
the tracks and she started toward the child, but upon 
seeing that she could not reach him in time, she turned 
and fled into the house, not wanting to see her child 
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killed by the train. After the train had been stopped and 
the child was returned to her unharmed, she was so 
filled with joy, and in such a state of shock, that she 
could not utter a word for some time afterward. 

The two men said it was one experience they did not 
want to have repeated. 

Anamosa and the surrounding area was having its 
troubles with an old fashioned winter in January 1910. 
There was already a foot of snow on the ground when, 
on January 4th, another storm moved in. It snowed 
most of the day and into the night, dumping another 10 
inches of new snow on the ground. Trains all over this 
area were unable to operate on anything close to their 
schedules. For instance, the 6 p.m. Milwaukee 
passenger train from Cedar Rapids, which was due on 


the evening of Jan 4th, did not arrive in Anamosa until 
9:30 a.m. on the morning of January 5th. It went as far 
as Montlcello, gave up trying to go north, and returned. 
The freight trains were not running at all during this 
period, and coal was in somewhat short supply in 
Anamosa. On Thursday, Jan. 6, the temperature 
was at -20 degrees in Anamosa, but the wind had gone 
down and the work of clearing the streets, highways 
and railroads commenced. 

The first part of 1978, the Milwaukee Railroad filed 
notice with the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
they planned to abandon the line which served Stone 
City, Anamosa, Langworthy and Montlcello. The 
railroad was abondand: leaving the city with only one 
means of transporting freight — the highways. 


Iowa Midland Railroad 


The history of the Iowa Midland Railroad would begin 
with Col. William T. Shaw who had his eye on a better 
route to Chicago than the one taken by the Dubuque 
Southwestern Railroad. He became president and 
builder of the Iowa Midland from Lyons to Anamosa, 
with connections to the Chicago & Northwestern at 
Clinton. 

The building of the Iowa Midland RR began in Lyons, 
Clinton County, and was completed to its terminus in 
Anamosa in 1871, having about 71 miles of track. In 
Anamosa the tracks of this railroad ran parallel to, and 
Just south of, the tracks of the Milwaukee railroad, from 
just west of North Scott, on west to a point near North 
Ford, where they crossed over to the north side of the 
Milwaukee tracks. From this point they ran west of the 
reformatory to the stone quarry. The Iowa Midland had 
a turn table, on which they turned the locomotives 
around for their return trip to Lyons, and a roundhouse 
and other facilities in Anamosa. The municipal 
swimming pool and adjoining park now occupies the 
area on which they were located. The lines, 
locomotives, and other rolling stock, were serviced and 
repaired at these facilities. The Iowa Midland had a 
standpipe for water, located just a short distance west 
of the passenger depot, which was connected to the 
Anamosa city water mains. 

Going east from the passenger depot, the Midland 
tracks crossed the intersection of East Main Street and 
South Scott in such a manner that if you were in an 
automobile making a left turn from Scott onto Main 
Street, you would be forced to cross the tracks of the 
Midland twice in less than 100 feet. This fact appeared 
in Ripley's “ Believe It Or Not". 

At some point in the mid- 1870s, the Iowa Midland 
was leased to the Chicago fit Northwestern Railway 
System. In October of 1884, the Chicago fit 
Northwestern purchased the Midland. 

The Midland had served Lyons (now a part of 
Clinton), Midland Junction. The Sand Pit, Almount, 
Andover, Bryan, Goose Lake, Quigley (name later 
changed to Petersvllle), Delmar, Maquoketa, Nashville, 
Baldwin, Monmouth, Onslow, Center Junction, Amber 
and Anamosa, which was its terminus. 

The Iowa Midland Branch of the Chicago & 
Northwestern had connections in Anamosa with the 
Milwaukee Rairoad and the Chicago, Anamosa, & 
Northern Railroad; all three using the Union passenger 
depot in Anamosa. From information I have been able 
to gather, the Chicago, Anamosa fit Northern— better 
known as the CAN — used the roundhouse, turntable 


and other facilities of the Midland through an 
agreement with the CAN. There were many rumors 
back In the early 1900s that the Chicago Northwestern 
was going to aquire the CAN to extend its line to the 
north, but this never came to pass. The two railroads 
did. however, work very closely together for several 
years until the CAN was abandoned in 1916. 

After the Iowa Midland Railroad became the Midland 
Branch of the Chicago fit Northwestern, many 
improvements were made on the Midland Branch. In 
the late 1800s and early 1900s the rails were replaced 
with heavier ones to accommodate the larger engines 
and other equipment which was to be operated on the 
Midland Branch. An improvement of no small 
importance was made about a mile east of Anamosa on 
the trestle work of the Midland. This was about 30 feet 
high and close to 300 feet long. This trestle was 
replaced by a concrete bridge 64 feet long, with an arch 
20 feet wide by 16 feet high. It took 2,700 barrels of 
cement, 85 carloads of screened gravel, 40 carloads of 
sand and 22,000 feet of lumber for the forms. From the 
top of the arch to track level was about 14 feet. This and 
the trestle work was filled in with dirt by the Chicago fit 
Northwestern making a much safer roadbed for the 
tracks. The cost of the bridge was about 823,000 and 
the dirt fill put in by the railroad cost several thousand 
dollars more. 

The Midland Branch was officially abandoned in 
1950, and the last train came down the line from 
Anamosa in April 1951, picking up all of the stray cars 
along the line. 

The Chicago, Anamosa fit Northwestern Railroad was 
better known as the ‘CAN’ because of the initials that 
were placed on their equipment: C.A.fit N.R.R. 

In October 1903, a surveying party was at work 
under J.F. Lacock, chief engineer. He said the line 
followed an old survey that ran from Anamosa to 
Prairleburg, Coggon and Quasqueton. And that the 
survey was being made for a better roadbed than most 
other railroads had, as the grades were not more than 
one and one-fourth percent and the curves would not 
exceed five per cent. 

This survey that the CAN followed was that of the 
Davenport, Iowa fit Dakota Rd. and a large amount of 
grading was done in the 1880s by the Williams 
management which was swamped by lack of capital. 

The organization In charge of building the CAN line 
was the Midland Railway Construction Company of 
which Henry Kiene was president; Stephen B. Howard, 
secretary; Paul Keine, treasurer — all of whom were 
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C.A.A.N. engine photo shows the engineer, Charles 
Stanley Corwin, and helper, his son Charlie Corwin. 
(Photo submitted by Phllomene (Corwin) Miller) 

well-known men of financial standing in Dubuque. 

On December 16, 1903, the Anamosa City Council 
met in special session to consider an ordinance giving 
the railroad the right-of -way over the streets and alleys 
in Anamosa, with the railroad to pay all damages to the 
abutting property owners. The ordinance was 
adopted by the following vote: Yeas; Remley, Moe, 
Scroggs, Joslln, Rhinehart, Soper, Byerly. Nays; None. 

Mr. Howard appeared before this council meeting and 
briefly outlined the project. The intention was to follow 
the old route of the Davenport, Iowa & Dakota Rd., as 
far as possible. Others making remarks at this meeting 
were Mr. C.L. Niles. Mr. C.S. Millard and Mayor 
Slgworth. 

On February 5, 1904, Anamosa held a special 
election to vote on a five percent tax which carried In all 
the wards of the city. 

There was a public meeting held the evening before 
the election and Mr. C.L. Niles, president of the Niles 
and Watters bank, called this meeting to order, and on 
his motion. Judge H.M. Remley was elected chairman. 
Judge Remley said this was a question in which all 
citizens were interested and he urged all to be candid 
and unbiased in their Judgment. Then followed 
speeches by Mr. Howard, secretary of the company: 
E.R. Moore, editor of the Journal; W.M. Welch of the 
School Desk Factory; C.S. Millard; F.O. Ellison: T.E. 
Booth of the Eureka. During the meeting it was stated 
that Col. W.T. Shaw had previously agreed to take 
$5,000 in stock. C.L. Niles and C.S. Millard agreed to 
take $5,000 between them. The tax was estimated to 
produce about $15,000, which would total $25,000, all 
told, a small sum considering the expected benefits to 
Anamosa. 

The tax was to be paid to the railroad in two 
installments; one half in each of the two years following 
the completion of the railroad to Prairieburg, and the 
train running on the tracks. Anyone paying $ 100 in tax 
was to receive a share of the stock. 

Prairieburg, Coggon, and Quasqueton voted a similar 
tax for the railroad, and gave the railroad the right-of- 
way through their towns. These were a one-time only 
tax, being paid only once. 

On February 24, 1904, Mr. John Foley of Anamosa, 
an old ralroad contractor and builder, armed with a 
profile of the Chicago, Anamosa & Northern Railroad 
survey, traveled the surveyed route to Prairieburg with 
an eye on business. As later articles show, John Foley 
and Son took the contract to build the railroad to 
Coggon. 


On May 9, 1904, John Foley and Son received a 
carload of new wheel scrapers to add to their former 
outfit. They had a new steam drill at work Just east of 
Fremont. They had nearly 100 men at work on the line; 
one force at Fremont and another at Andersons — three 
or four miles up the line. The surveyors were pushing 
northwesterly preparing for the construction force. The 
weather was very favorable and everything looked 
promising for the speedy construction of the road. 

Eight carloads of ties were taken up the Milwaukee 
railroad's quarry siding at Anamosa, for the connection 
with the C. A. & N. R.R. and the rails were to follow soon 
after. 

In mid-June 1904, two more construction gangs were 
put on the roadbed, and were south of Prairieburg. 
They were in charge of the McClarey Bros, of Des 
Moines and John Melroy of Iowa City with about 20 
teams and 40 men each. A bridge gang, in charge of 
Stone and Rudolph of Boone, was waiting for some of 
their bridge material to arrive so they could begin 
working. 

From the August 25, 1904, issue of the Anamosa 
Eureka comes the following: "Observations Of A 
Sightseer Along the Right Of Way; To the editor: I went 
up the right of way , and saw many things to interest 
me. The first camp is a bridge gang. One interesting, 
and yet not agreeable fact that I noticed here was that 
they race their teams so hard at work. There are about 
15 men at work in this gang, and Lee Spooner, an 
Anamosa boy, is the cook. The work here is progressing 
as fast as could be expected. 

“The next camp is at Sam's Creek. Mr. Denton, a 
subcontractor, has chosen this peaceful spot to pitch 
his tents. He has more men working for him than there 
are in the bridge gang. The work here is grading, 
mostly in dirt, and will be finished soon. 

“The most interesting camp of all comes next. That is 
the one of John Foley and Son, at Fremont. Here you 
will find about two miles of construction, at this end of 
which there are five rock cuts, the deepest of which is 
54 feet. It Is very interesting to watch the men at work 
in them. They blast the rock out, break it up, and place 
it into small dump carts drawn by one mule. This looks 
like the pack mules in the Rockies. The rock is drawn 
out the end of the cut and placed on a fill. 

“The cuts are of two kinds, side cuts and straight 
cuts. The side cuts go around the hill and Just cut a 
roadbed there. The straight cut goes through the hill 
and is walled up on both sides by rock. Mr. Foley runs a 
night crew all the time and it is wonderful to see how 
much difference they make. The grading gangs are 
beyond Fremont and are pushing the roadbed steadily 
toward Prairieburg. 

"Going to the camp of Foley and Son, things change. 
The camp is composed of a great number of tents, two 
boarding houses, a commissary, blacksmith shop, and 
stables. There are always some men around the camp. 
If you get drowsy, Just drop in and talk to Robert Ewing, 
the blacksmith, he will wake you up. Hugh Young 
keeps time and helps around the commissary. 

"The civil engineer’s camp is Just a short distance 
from here and it is common to see them anyplace along 
the line. 

"If you go up the right-of-way about five miles, you 
will come to the camp of Melroy and the McClarey Bros. 
The McClarey Brothers contract together, but have 
separate camps. They are in order as follows: Melroy, 
Lew McClarey, and Edward McClarey. These camps are 
situated two miles this side of Prairieburg. and the 
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roadbed between there and Prarleburg is nearly 
completed. There Is one hill that is very bad. The hill Is 
of clay and there are seven or eight springs under the 
surface. Sometimes the horses go in above their knees 
in mud. Melroy and the McClarey's work about 50 
teams. 

"The drivers are called skinners, and Mr. Melroy says 
they will skin a team in a short time. Lazy teams are 
called 'Jugheads' and, according to the work they do, 
are wheeler, slip, and snamp teams. A common scraper 
is called a slip, and one set up on wheels is a wheeler. A 
snamp team, usually three horses, is one that hooks on 
ahead of the other team and helps pull the load. 

“The excavator work at Melroy’s was finished two 
weeks ago. The excavator work is a large machine 
provided with a plow. This plow throws the dirt up onto 
a canvas, of the endless chain variety, called a carrier. 
This carrier takes the dirt up into the air at a slant and 
drops it into the dump wagons. Then it is taken to the 
fill. Just as the wagon goes over the dump the driver 
pushes a little spring-trip and the bottom of the wagon 
opens up on hinges and lets the dirt fall out. Then the 
bottom of the wagon Is brought together with a chain 
and is ready for another load. 

“Mr. Henry Hellberg takes meat up the right of way to 
the camps every morning. Ask Henry about the boy 
that put the collars on his team, up side down. The 


meals all along the line are as good as could be had at 
the Gillen, a hotel in Anamosa, which is saying a good 
deal. 

"A grocery man from Prairieburg visits the Melroy 
and McClarey camps every morning, and one from 
Anamosa can be seen at the other places every day. 

"The teamsters and skinners get out of bed at five 
o'clock, curry and harness their teams, eat breakfast 
and go to work at six-thirty, they quit work at eleven- 
thirty, water their teams, eat dinner and go to work at 
one o’clock, quit work at six o'clock, water their teams, 
clean the collars, and the day’s work is at an end. One 
more 81.75 earned, but well earned.” 

By October 27, 1904, the grading on the “CAN”, 
including the big rock cut at Fremont, was almost 
completed to Prairieburg. The railroad crossed the 
Buffalo six times between Anamosa and Fremont, a 
distance of five miles. 

As fast as the bridges were put into place the rails 
were laid. The railroad was to enter Anamosa on the 
west. Just south of J.P. Anderson's mill: the depot was 
to be built not far from where the Fisherville road cross- 
ed the Milwaukee railroad track. 

December 19, 1904, the "CAN” was completed to 
Prairieburg. Henry Klene. president of the construction 
company, extended invitations to about 40 people to 



The “ wreck ", ptctured above, shows the two 
engines on the fast freights on the Milwaukee line, 
which cracked up two mites west of Anamosa. 
February 18, 1892. Both engineers and one fireman 
were killed in the accident. "Jock" Campbell, a track- 
walker made a mad dash up the rock bluff when he 
saw the two engines approaching, and when the 
crash occurred. ", Jock ” mas sitting In a crevice 


between the two upright engines. The driver of the 
sleigh In the foreground is Jim Bob Wry. Jim and 
many others drove out to see the wreck on the frozen 
Wapsl, and Incidentally picked up a few boxes of 
raisins from one of the smashed boxcars of the fruit 
train. It Is reported that some stayed drunk all winter 
on the raisins that were taken home and made Into 
wine. (Photo submitted by Mildred Brown) 
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make the Initial trip over the new road. A new 
passenger car was brought in and the train pulled out of 
Anamosa about seven o’clock in the evening of 
December 20, 1904, with J.F. Reed at the throttle: 
Charles Corwin as fireman; Joesph Ryan as conductor. 
The trip of 14 miles was made in an hour and six 
minutes, and the smoothness of the track was a 
surprise to everyone. 

The line of the old Davenport, Iowa & Dakota Railway 
was followed substantially except that the bluff region 
at Fremont was pierced to save the long route around it. 
There was about a mile of heavy rock work done in the 
bluff region at Fremont at a cost of $20,000. John Foley 
and Son handled their 20-mile contract to Coggon in 
the most satisfactory manner, using in the rock cuts 
40,000 {sounds of powder and 25,000 pounds of 
dynamite. Mr. Foley also lost 35 head of mules building 
the two miles of roadbed at Fremont. 

When the train arrived at Pralrieburg half a dozen 
sleds were waiting to take the pasengers up town. (The 
depot was located at the south edge of town because, 
with the town located on a hill, it would have needed 
too steep a grade for trains to ascend.) It was a lovely 
moonlit night and not too cold. The celebration was 
held in the school house. Thomas Abey was the master 
of ceremonies. Other speakers were Judge H.M. 
Remley, R.W. Stewart, Mr. Glasser, N.J. Benson, 
Mr.Gillilan, and E.R. Moore. Near midnight, Kiene 
shouted, "All aboard for Anamosa." three cheers were 
given, and the teams with their big sleds took on their 
loads for the train. 

On January 9, 1905, the laying of the rails was 
completed to Coggon, and the contractors and their 
men took a much needed rest, having worked day and 
night a good part of the season. 

At the Anamosa end of the line, the piling at 
Anderson’s mill was rapidly progressing and the short 
stretch of grading between the mill and Anamosa was 
nearly completed. The depot was to be erected not far 
from the Lehman place (where the Roland Browns live 
now) Just southwest of the reformatory. 

On January 24, 1905, General Manager John 


Wunderlich, Chief Engineer J.F.Lacock, Attorney J.E. 
Remley, and a half dozen others, left Anamosa for 
Coggon. It was a bitter cold day and this side of 
Pralrieburg, the snow drifts brought everthing to a 
standstill: they could go no further, nor could they 
return. All hands were obliged to shovel snow into the 
tender to keep up a supply of water, and the night was 
passed under the hospitable roof of Mr. Neely. The 
Intention of this trip was to give attention to the 
installation of a switch at Pralrieburg and to return with 
six carloads of livestock from Coggon and Pralrieburg. 

In the latter part of April 1905, C.L. Niles sold his 
stock in the C.A.& N. Ry. to Henry Kiene, of Dubuque. 
This gave Kiene complete control of the enterprise. On 
Sunday, June 4 1905, the “CAN”ran excursion trains 
as follows: They left Anamosa at 9 a.m., 12:30 p.m., 4 
p.m.; and left Coggon at 10:50 a.m., 2:20 p.m. and 5:35 
p.m. Fares were 25 cents for adults and 15 cents for 
children. This fare applied from any station to any 
other station on the line and return. Trains in Anamosa 
departed from the Chicago Northwestern depot. Stops 
were made at the picturesque rock cuts at Fremont as 
well as the picnic grounds at Jackson, Anderson, and 
McQueen’s Grove. In August of 1905, the “CAN” 
railway completed their connection with the Milwaukee 
Road and started using the Milwaukee depot in 
Anamosa Instead of the Chicago Northwestern depot. 

The C. A.& N. was completed to Quasqueton, but they 
never got a bridge built across the Wapsipinicon River 
at Quasqueton, so they could continue the railroad to 
Waterloo. The towns and stations served by the 
railroad were: Anamosa, Fremont, Jackson, Anderson, 
Pralrieburg, Coggon, Robinson, Kiene. and 
Quasqueton. 

President Kiene managed to keep the "CAN” 
operating until 1917, when the United States entered 
World War I; but the war is what ended the little 20- 
mlle railroad. It was not needed to handle war goods 
and was. therefore, not a priority. In a short time 
thereafter, the equipment was sold and the rails and 
steel bridges were taken up and went for scrap or for 
use on other railroads to help the war effort. 


II 

Friends and Neighbors Arrive 

In Retrospect 

by Mildred Brown 


The history of a given community reflects the people 
that have lived In It through the years, and each 
community has Its own characteristics, depending on 
the era through which It Is passing. Buildings and 
projects do not develop or grow by themselves, but by 
the foresight, planning, daring and ambition of those 
that have been here before us. It Is only In looking back 
and reflecting on the labor, disappointments and Joys of 
those daring, ambitious planners, that we can really 
appreciate their accomplishments. 

A small town Is many things. It Is a place where 
friends and neighbors meet at a grass fire. A place 
where, when someone dies, a stranger might be 
Included with the friends and neighbors, who bring 
food and solace. It Is where the local newspaper lists the 
new books available at the library. It Is where small 
clubs and organizations appoint the editor of the local 
newspaper to an office, with the hope of getting free 
publicity for their projects. It Is pot-lucks, where 
everyone knows which ones are the best cooks. It Is 
volunteer ambulance attendants; volunteer firemen 
and noon whistles. It Is high school homecoming 
parades and Memorial Day Ceremonies at local 
cemeteries. It Is Ice cream socials and church suppers. 
It Is carnival rides for three days In the summer. It Is 
little league baseball and band concerts In the park. It Is 
another ‘Peyton Place’. 

Changes take place gradually, and in 150 years there 
have been the culmination of many. We like to think 
that change means progressing. While most of the time 
this is true, there are some changes that we don't miss 
very much. Such as; quarantine signs, kerosene lamps, 
hitching posts, wooden sidewalks, dirt streets, back 
yard privies, run-a-way teams and carriages, 
swimming holes In the Wapsi River, parking meters 
and the city dump. Progress has eliminated these 
things and we can be thankful. 

Technology has altered many conditions and has 
enhanced our standard of living, but some of the things 
which are missed are: people walking to work, old Ink 
pens, good handwriting, quiet Sunday afternoons, 
mercurochrome and iodine, good singing and 
whistling, threshing machines, bob sleds, red and 
green Christmas colors, pinochle parties, house dances 
and bam dances, sand-lot baseball, milk in bottles, 
good ice cream, old-fashioned family doctors, house- 
calls. three-generation-famlly owned buslneses, home- 
made valentines, running boards, country school 
programs, business peoples’ home-talent shows, 
Colliers and Look maglzlnes. Amos n Andy and Jack 
Armstrong radio programs. Big Chief tablets and 
Indelible pencils, barber poles, heel plates, hi-cut boots, 
front porches, aprons with strings-attached, caring 
about ‘what the neighbors will think', Ella Cinders, 
Katzenjammer Kids, Major Hoople and Joe Palooka, 
party lines and general rings, big Fourth of July 
parades and picnics, ice 9katlng parties and wiener 


roasts, hayrldes, curtains blowing out of the windows 
by a summer breeze, Main Street popcorn stands, the 
public drinking fountains, family night at the movies, 
summer kitchens, hard coal cooking stoves, the 
mincemeat the Baptist ladles used to make, a room at 
home for Grandma, attics with old trunks, when teens 
meant young people Instead of a category, when the 
word ’promotions’ were not openly mentioned, town 
’characters’, 'No, sir.’ and ’Yes, sir', and ‘Thank you', 
the 'Jitney', autograph books, feather beds, soap 
stones. 

Admittedly, technology has brought about many 
things for which we can be thankful such as: scotch 
tape, jumper cables, power mowers, snow-blowers, 
chain saws, can openers, paper plates, in-door 
bathrooms, deodorants, electricity, refrigeration, air 
conditioning, television, micro-wave ovens, four-wheel 
drives, drive-up windows and garage sales. 

Conversely, there are things of which we could 
maybe do without such as: window envelopes, Lee Nail 
commercials, admission fees to parks, milking parlors. 
Instant coffee , wind-chill reports, foam coffee cups, the 
terms ‘In-put’, ‘bottom-line’, ‘senior citizen', ‘have a 
good day' and "meanlngful'dlp gloss, pay toilets, t- 
shirts with messages, digital watches, and almost 
anything sealed in plastic. 

The following are questionable ‘necessities’: self- 
service, the National Enquirer magazine and Its 
contemporaries, supermarkets, credit cards, the Dr. 
Ruth television show, and hard-rock music. 

In 1940 Thomas Wolfe wrote. 'You Can’t Go Home 
Again’, and as the years pass and everything changes, 
his statement seems to be more of a fact than the title of 
a novel. We all feel It In some way. Places, things, and 
faces change until only memories remain. For us, who 
have always lived in the community, the change is so 
gradual that at the time it Is scarcely noticed: but for 
those persons who have left, and after many years 
return, they experience an emotional shock. They find 
that the town is not the big ‘city’ that they remembered 
as a youngster, and even the size of their childhood 
home has diminished. Neither the streets, nor the 
Wapslplnlcon River, are as wide as they remembered. 
Strange faces greet the visitor, as businesses have 
changed hands, moved or disappeared entirely. There 
are more familiar names on headstones In the 
cemeteries than on Main Street. 

January 6, 1960, the stores in Anamosa chose to 
close on Saturday nights. It was the passing of an era; 
again brought on by change, and the switch to Friday 
night openings was never the same. The popularity of 
television and the country's rush to recreation-filled 
weekends, made the Friday night openings less 
profitable. Shopping malls and mobility have changed 
our shopping habits, but the people in small towns do 
not give up easily. They always have ’hope’ to prod the 
spirit and the will. Anamosa, like small towns all over 
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Anamosa, starting 150 years ago. 


America, will never be the same as ‘the good ol‘ days’, 
but ‘hope’ will help them survive, even If in different 
ways or different methods than in past years. The need The more things change, the more they stay the 

for survival and ‘hope’ helped to build the town of same. 


The Village of Fairview 

Bertha Finn 


by 

We could hardly write a history of Anamosa and not 
Include the community of Fairview, which is assuredly 
known by everyone living in, moving into, or having 
left Anamosa. 

My first recollection of hearing the name was a day 
when 1 was four years old; when my new playmate, 
Darlene (Raymond) Bickford, pointed her hand in a 
southwesterly direction and said, “That’s Fairview. My 
grandma and grampa live there." From our vantage 
point on top of the hill on East Fourth street, back in 
1936, a ’fair view' never entered my mind. 

It wasn’t until ten years later, upon hearing Miss 
(None) Cavenaugh with her no-nonsense approach, 
explaining the ‘fair view ' theory to our seventh grade 
history class; along with her thoroughly knowledgable 
store of word-pictures, that I recall a first real interest in 
the little village. 

It was there that the controversial and cantankerous 
Clement Russell stopped with his family for permanent 
settlement in July 1837. R.J. Cleveland, a contempory, 
writes this about him: “He was withal shrewd, quick- 
witted and sagacious. If he appeared stolid and idiotic 
his looks belled his character. One pleasant day In 
June, he was deeply engaged with some boon 
companions in a game of poker, the inevitable whisky 
bottle within easy range, when a traveler entered, 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, and with an 
imperative tone gave the following order, ’Where is the 
landlord?' ’Here, Sir’, replied Russell. The travelor 
continued, I wish my horse to be immediately 
unharnessed, well rubbed down, then a good feed of 
hay, after a due lapse of time to be well watered, then to 
have four quarts of oats.' 

“This imperative command, circumstantial as it was, 
never altered a single feature in the countenance of 
Russell, who deeply absorbed in his game 
exclaimed, ‘Hearts are trumps, gentlemen’ and seemed 
to Ignore the presence of the traveler altogether, until 
the order was repeated in a louder and still more 
imperative tone; when looking up, with that comical 
expression, which is difficult to describe, exclaimed. 
“Who the hell are you? And where did you come 
from?'. “I am Captain Barney, sir, United States 
Engineer, in the employ of the government, and I live 
3,000 miles east of here.’ ‘The hell you do', exclaimed 
Russell ’3,000 miles east of here! One thousand miles 
out in the Atlantic ocean, eh? A salt water fish, by God. 
Strayed out here onto our western prairies! Out of your 
element, sir. evidently.’ 

“Russell then turned with the utmost sangfroid and 
nonchalance to his wondering companions and the 
conclusion of the game without taking any further 
notice of the fresh arrival, leaving that crest-fallen gent 
to look after the welfare of his horse himself, or to have 
some of the loafers in attendance do so for him.” 

An 1884 Cedar Rapids Times reporter describes 
Russell;“The town of Fairview was laid out by old man 
Russell about 1844. He was the first tavern keeper and 
his tavern the only house in that place for a long time. It 


is related that a traveler rode up to Russell’s one day 
and asked him how far it was to Fairview. This made 
Russell mad and he said, ‘Great Heavens, where were 
you born? You must be an ignorant man not to know 
where Fairview Is!’ Then looking around at the new 
stakes, which marked the corner lots, he said, ‘Young 
man, you are now in the heart of the city.’ " 

The reporter further relates: “A lot of men from Linn 
county on their way to Dubuque once stopped at 
Russell’s for dinner. Coffee was served to all, but it was 
not to their taste and they began to call for water. 
Russell considered this a reflection on his hotel and he 
called out angrily, “Old woman, bring a bucket of water 
— every scoundrel wants some.” 

Edmund Booth, who came to this area in its infancy, 
and stayed on to be editor-publisher of the Anamosa 
Eureka for 40 years, relates, "Notwithstanding the 
exceedingly limited accommodations. Dr. S.G. 
Matson's home was a stopping place for state officials 
going to or returning from the seat of government at 
Iowa City. Among these being one of the first governors 
of the state., legislators, etc., and they cheerfully 
bunked on the floor rather than take their chances at 
the ’tavern’ (Russell’s) which was sometimes the scene 
of unpleasant disturbances, on account of the convival 
proclivities of the proprietor and some of his 
associates." 

Thomas E. Booth, Edmund’s son, also long-time 
editor and publisher of the Eureka, wrote: The Big 
Woods (which extended from Viola to Highland Grove) 
region was a howling wilderness. Deer, wild turkey, 
pheasants, squirrels, quail and rabbits were numerous 
and kept some families continually supplied with meat. 
Fish were so plentiful that every stream and the Wapsl 
were literally alive with them. I have seen nets six feet 
square fastened to a frame and tied to the end of a long 
pole that rested on a horizontal bar. The net was let 
down and often it was full of fish as it could well hold. 
Stately trees of many varieties grew thickly and made a 
shade that was cool and Inviting in hottest days of 
summer. Plums, crab apples, hickory and bitter nuts, 
black cherries, walnuts, butternuts and hazlenuts, 
black berries and strawberries were to be found 
everywhere. 

Booth also recalled, when as a small boy in the 
1840's he lived in Fairview: "I well remember when 
every autumn the prairie was swept by great fires 
extending for miles and the scattering farmers had hard 
battles to keep their grain and hay stacks from being 
destroyed. In the summer it was a broad area of waving 
grass and beautiful flowers of varieties almost 
immumerable. We do not wonder that the sturdy 
pioneers and their wives were willing to endure the 
hardships and deprivations of those early days of which 
the present generation know nothing.’ This was written 
in 1902. 

Another of the first settlers in the Fairview area was 
Benonla Brown, who lived to be not quite 103 years old. 
He emigrated to Iowa in 1837, and owned 120 acres of 
prairie and timber land with an additional 40 acres of 
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timber Just over the Buffalo Creek. He got this 
government land from serving in the Civil War. He had 
a wife and three daughters and five sons. His son-in-law 
was Calvin Reed (more of him in the mills section). 

When Benonia Brown arrived, a log house was 
speedily erected and occupied by him and a portion of 
his family. It was 12 by 16 ft. and covered with a shed- 
roof of split shingles and contained a single room. For 
light, a single sash contained six small panes of glass. 
This was placed high up in the log wall, out of reach of 
the Indians who, naturally, liked to peer inside when 
the opportunity presented itself. This habit rightly 
annoyed Mrs. Brown, hence the high window sash. 

The first cabin put up by Benonia and two of his sons, 
Eli and George, was replaced in five or six years by a 
larger one, which was 20 by 22 feet. 

The first year of the Brown's residence on his farm, 
he and his neighbors had to go to Rock Island, 111., for 
flour and meal. In fact, this was their nearest point for 
procuring flour for three years. The first load of pork 
was sold in Dubuque for trade a $1.25 for 100 pounds 
for extra hogs. The father and boys struck northward 
over an almost trackless route, taking plenty of cold 
food to eat both ways, for hotels had no exlstance and 
farm houses were few and far between. 

In 1883, over 100 years ago, the oldtlmers gathered 
together to talk about the 'good old days'. At one of 
these Old Settler’s Reunions, J.M. Peet, speaking to the 
group, said, "My younger brother, and mother, and 
myself started from New York with two heavy loads, 
reaching Chicago in tolerable comfort. But this side 
there were few bridges and we frequently stuck in the 
sloughs. On November, 2, 1840, we crossed the 
Mississippi at Davenport, coming on to Red Oak Grove, 
we got a fresh horse and bought seven bushels of musty 
oats that the horse would not eat. 

"We struck a bad slough, and we put four horses on 
one wagon and drove it, but the head horses went down 
and the others onto them. It took three hours for us to 
get out with the help of a Scotchman's yoke of oxen. 
The next day at dusk we reached the prairie below 
Fairview and swamped down, where we remained all 
night. 

"As to politics we were Whigs and Democrats but all 
like brothers, as we had to live. There were no 
conventions in the days of territorial offices. If a man 
wanted an office he went before the people. I have 
listened to seven candidates the same day, for the same 
office. 

"We were neighbors for 40 miles around. When we 
met it was not an edgewise shake, but a squeeze that 
sent a thrill of Joy through our hearts. 

“In those days eight yards of calico made a dress to 
dance in, or go-to-meeting in , as long as it would wear. 
A bonnet once in style was always in style , and when 
they came home from a public gathering, they didn't 
say, "Did you notice the bonnet of so and so — say, that 
was a doosey, wasn't it?' " 

Mr. Peet continued, "The old wooden mold-board 
plow was the toughest experience I had to contend 
with. Silas Parsons fitted up those plows. When you 
made the first round you could not see much difference. 
The next time there was kind of a trail for the horse, 
and finally we managed to put in a crop. 

“About the first thing we did was start a school. Mr. 
Olmstead was a Justice, and he also taught. He could 
not do a reduction after an example in Dayball’s 
Arithmatic. 

"It was in a log house, and we had some pretty brisk 


times, when the poker figured in pretty heavy. 

"Miles Russell (son of Clement) was a good chunk of a 
boy then and he and Olmstead had a tussle one day that 
made it very interesting. 

“You could get a good whisky from 18 to 20 cents a 
gallon, without much fire in it. It was a sure antidote for 
snake bites. Old Mr. Mosier stepped on a rattler that bit 
him, and then ran under the house. He got a pair of 
tongs, pulled up a puncheon, and, in hauling the varmit 
out, got another lick on the hand. Old Mr. Brundige 
'most always had a bottle in his pocket though it was 
hardly ever full. Mosier called him in, took down the 
liquor and made to Anamosa for more — it cured the 
snake bite." 

The second family to arrive in the Fairview area was 
John Gaines Joslin. He arrived one month after Russell 
and until the following April, these two families were 
the only white inhabitants in the township, south of the 
Wapsi. 

Mr. Joslin was foreman of the grand Jury on the 
organization of the county in 1840, the court being held 
at Edinburg. He was Justice of the peace, by 
appointment, from the first territorial governor, Robert 
Lucas. Joslin performed the first marriage ceremony in 
Jones County, when Edmund Booth and Mary Ann 
Walworth were married in July 1840. 

Joslin came from Ohio, first settling in Michigan, 
before coming to Jones county and what is now the 
town of Olin, where he attempted to buy land from an 
early settler. That failing, he located 1400 acres in the 
southeast part of the present Fairview township. His 
first cabin had no windows. On the present Dutch 
Creek, (which he named, after Dutches County New 
York), he saw a band of Mesquakie Indians in camp. 
This section of the country had been deeded to the 
government after the “Blawkhawk War" and the 
Indians were friendly. Nonetheless, care was essential 
in the concealment of his money that he had brought 
with him from the sale of his Michigan property. He had 
a bulky package containing $3,000 in silver. He placed 
the silver money under an excavation under a large 
stone in front of the fireplace. 

There it stayed until the lands came into market in 
Dubuque in 1840. The scattered pioneers protected 
each other from highway men and horse-thieves while 
taking their cash to buy the lands they had improved. 
These frontiersmen sent representatives from each 
settlement in the county to Dubuque to pay for their 
claims at $1.25 per acre, and it was well understood 
that it would not be considered 'healthy' for any 
outsider to bid a higher price against a bona fide settler. 
Joslin, as one representative went with the Peets, 
Merritts, Chaplins, Saums, Seeleys, Cronkhltes and 
other claim buyers. 

It is reported that in a family history written by the 
heirs of John G. Joslin, that in February 1839 the 
supply of flour was gone. Joslin placed a couple of bags 
of wheat on a ox -drawn sled and started for Blue Grass 
Point, five miles below what is now Davenport. A man 
by the name of Nye had put up a small grist mill there. 
Joslin camped under the open skies, reached the mill, 
and returned, being gone three weeks. 

In the meantime, his son, John, and George H. 
Brown, had been hunting up in "The Forks", as the 
Walworth settlement up the Buffalo Creek was called. 
The hunt was not successful. Discouraged and hungry, 
they camped at night near the mouth of the Buffalo. 
The next morning their luck changed and they found 
two deer drinking from the Buffalo. They killed the deer 
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and returned to the Joslln cabin. George Brown often 
told the story of arriving at the cabin and seeing Mrs. 
Joslln baking white bread on a board tipped up before 
the fireplace and his hunger being such that he 
admittedly shed a few tears of happiness. It had been 
four weeks since he had had this luxury. 

John G. and all of his five sons were skilled rifle shots. 
J.L. Joslln, who gathered the familiy history, told of 
Hiram Joslln killing 21 deer one winter and that eight 
carcasses were piled up at one time in the attic where 
they were kept frozen until needed. 

In 1909, four years before Hiram’s death, T.E. Booth 
interviewed him regarding the early days of the county. 
Hiram told of the time that he and Miles Russell were 
hunting a mile and a half northwest of Falrview and 
Hiram brought down a large buck deer and its mate. 
The buck weighed over 400 pounds. He gave the skins 
to his father, who knew the art of tanning them for 
clothing. He said the buckskins were a little sticky 
when wet by the weather, or river crossings, but lasted 
a very long time. 

Edmund Booth returned to Falrview in 1869 for a 
July 4th celebration and wrote of it in his newspaper, 
the Eureka. A condensed version of the account 
follows: " The combustion of gun powder was 
immense. There was lavish display of flags and cannon 
while the boys burned up a fortune in the way of fire 
crackers. At half past ten the procession was formed, 
headed by a martial band under the charge of Eli Hale, 
Marshal, and Lucius Pierce, assistant, which wended 
its way to the grove northeast of town.” 

There the program took place, with vocal music and 
prayers and speakers. One speaker reviewed the state 
of the nation and also advocated universal suffrage, 
regardless of color, race or political record, "provided a 
proper standard of Intelligence be required among the 
voters. As for the ladies, the first right they had was to 
cease foolish expenditures on dress and their frenzy for 
Paris fashons: that being well settled we would talk of 
voting afterwards. ’ ’ 

"After the picnic, the order seemed to be powder- 
burning. swinging, burning, ball-playing, love-making, 
and a general Jubilee of free and easy enjoyment” 

Booth then turned his thoughts to the years that had 
passed by. "The children — now grown into middle life 
and became heads of families — were there, but not 
one of the chiefs of households whom we met for the 
first time in 1839, Lathrop Olmstead, John Crow, 
Clement Russell, John Leonard, David G. Dumars. 
John G. Joslln, Gldean Peet and George H. Walworth 
are all dead. 

"We looked around town. The first dwelling, a log 
cabin, 18 by 20 feet, built by Clement Rusell in 1838, 
has long since disappeared and its site constitutes a 
part of an unknown-named street, where it Joins the 
main street. The second, built by John Leonard and, in 
1839, sold to Lathrop Olmstead, has been out of 
existence many years. The third, built by this writer 
and the first after the town had been laid out, stands 
yet, having sunk two feet, through decay, from its 
original altitude and bears but small resemblance to 
what it was. 

"The rest of the town has elegant dwellings of a 
quarter century old and as unadorned as on the day the 
last board was nailed on. The site is one of finest that 
can be found for a town and was one of the highest 
promise. The railroad, unluckily, passed a mile and a 
half one side, and caused a check (in the growth). Still It 


is at the Junction of all the principal roads leading to the 
Wapsi Bridge and must always be a point of 
importance. 

"Thirty years have made it a respectable-sized village 
covering the spacious prairie, stretching away six 
miles south and indefinitely east and west with one sea 
of farms; and thirty years hence will find all its streets, 
elegant cottages and magnificient mansions, while 
whatever bear marks of dinginess and decay will have 
vanished. 

“A neat and commodious brick Church, Baptist, has 
adorned the place for several years and is under the 
ministerial charge of N.B. Homan. Opposite to It is a 
new frame and still larger church nearly finished, being 
erected by the Campbelites or Christians, and is under 
the charge of Elder Hurd. 

“At a little distance from these and in the midst of a 
spacious play ground stands the two- story school 
house, a striking contrast to the little log cabin which 
Lathrop Olmstead taught the first school in the 
township, if we remember rightly, in the winter of 
1840-41. 

"The Falrview House, a two-story hotel, is one of the 
institutions of the place; and its barn, of ample size, was 
orglnally built by C. Russell and moved to where it 
stands. 

"Two or three stores and several shops are to be 
found on Main Street, but we did not learn the names of 
the owners, with the exception of G.D. McKay's one 
story store of a year ago has been metamorphosed into 
a good looking two-story and the magic words, ’Post 
Office' hang at the front. 

"It has been a pleasant day and a pleasure to meet 
there so many well-dressed Intelligent looking persons. 
As we rode homeward, memory was busily engaged in 
working among the years of the past, now fast 
becoming naught save a tradition.” 

In March, 1857, J.S. Smith wrote to the Anamosa 
Eureka, "The citizens of Falrview and vicinity feeling a 
great need for the better accommodations for the 
education of their youth, by a spontaneous impulse, 
resolved to establish, in their own thriving town, an 
institution of learning that would afford them such 
facilities.” 

Accordingly, they met at the school house — a work 
of private enterprise — and elected a board of trustees, 
viz: Eli Gilbert, J.A. Secrest, Dr. Harding, Joseph 
Ingram, John Mershon, T.O. Mershon, M.D., William 
Manly, Silas Rundall, T.O. Alspach, Sidney Marshall, 
S.M. Smith, Joseph Leonard. The meeting also 
appointed committees to draft articles of incorporation, 
and rules and regulations, for the school. The school 
opens under the new regulations Wednesday, March 
18, 1857. Ample provisions have been made for 
boarding at very reasonable price. 

Joseph A. Secrest has been given the credit for 
establishing the Falrview Academy, which for some 
years before it burned, was the center of educational 
endeavors. Among the prominent students who 
attended the academy were Judge Milo P. Smith, 
soldier, lawyer and Jurist, who died at the age of 
91, after retiring from the bench at age 89. 

There are differing opinions as to the year of the first 
school in Falrview, one account gives 1839-40 and 
another account reports 1841-42.The location and 
teacher are agreed upon, however, as being on the east 
side of Falrview in a log cabin owned by Lathrop 
Olmstead. Olmstead, a Washington Irving, Ichobod 
Crane type of man, was also given the credit, in an 
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obituary of his daughter, of giving the settlement that 
name. 

The second school was also a log cabin, built for that 
purpose, and located southwest of the settlement on 
the Marion road. The site was selected so it would be 
outside of thejurisdiction of certain ‘wild frontiermen’. 

Thomas Booth, writing on the early schools: "In the 
summer of 1849, I think it was, a school opened in the 
roomy basement of Dr. Matson’s large, new frame 
residence, south of Booth Creek, on the Mt. Vernon 
road, a half mile beyond Fairview and afterward the 
property of Timothy Soper. This was in charge of Miss 
Aletha Hall. Fairview at that time consisted of three log 
cabins, one frame houses and one partly log and partly 
frame. 

By the 1870’s Fairview contained two general stores, 
proprietors were James Secrest and Noble Mershon; 
two blacksmith shops run by Morgan Mott and William 
Manly; a hotel kept by Hendrlxon Mershon, and Dr. 
Thomas Mershon sold drugs; Isaac Taylor ran a 
sawmill. Other named residents were John and Tom 
Caffee, Henry Mundy, Mrs. Dawson. Fred Leeper, 
Charlie Romer, Mike Sandusky, Harry Hakes, T. Joslin, 
Leonard Starkweather. 

John Craighead came to Fairview in the spring of 
1 849. His family followed in November of that year. The 
log cabin awaiting them was occupied by the Andrew 
Storrs family. The household goods, seven loads in all, 
were piled in the yard and covered with hay. The 
children, with others in the neighborhood, were playing 
about, several days later, and set fire to the hay. The 
Craighead family lost part of their possessions. 

The town s accommodations were so few for a time, 
that not only were the Storrs and Craighead families 
living there, but the teacher, who ‘boarded around’, 
was also housed there. 

John Craighead eventually was made postmaster 
and started a little store. An accounting of some of his 
business was saved for posterity and is listed as entries 
made in 1849-50: 

James Peet, one pt. molasses 8 cents 
M. Sadowskl, 12 lbs. salt 18 cents 
Henry Booth. 1 lb. pepper 18% cents 
Harry Hakes, 2 plugs tobacco 5 cents 
John Russell, 1 oz. cinimon 5 cents 
John Joslin and Amarcha Olmstead credited 1 wild 
skin each on account. Commodities were held at 50 
cents apiece. 

Garret Mann is charged with 1 lb. saleratus, 15 cents, 
V 2 lbs. coffee. 8 cents; 1 box matches, 1 cent 
Gideon Peet, 2 lbs. nails, 16 cents. 

John Crow, (father of E.M.), 5 pipes, 5 cents and 
credited by buckwheat, $1.02. 

Jacob Soper, credited 2 lbs. butter, likewise, Hiram 
Joslin 

William Newhard is charged with one new horseshoe, 
35 cents and mending harness, 20 cents 
David Mann credited with 2 turkeys (probably wild), 
$ 1.00 

Miles Russell, credited 2 pigs, 40 cents 
Masten Brundage, credited 2 bushels of wheat, 

John Crow, is charged with whiskey 5 cents, cloves 5 
cents 

William Gage, is charged for 1 gal. whiskey 50 cents 
(for fever and ague preventative) and credited with 1 
bushel spring wheat 40 cents 
James Boone, is credited by onion seed 12 V2 cents 
and one bucket of onions, 18% cents 

Amarcha Olmstead. is credited by one lot of fish 37V2 


cents. 

Gideon Peet appears as debtor to one card of hook & 
eyes, 5 cents; and is credited by 13 ozs. butter, 9% 
cents 

Edmund Booth is booked for 1 basket, 30 cents; 5 
sheets of paper, 5 cents; 1 tin cup, 6 cents; 1 ball candle 
wick, 5 cents, 1 thimble, 5 cents; V2 lb. starch. 6V4 
cents: and credited for 74 lbs. rags, $1.48. 

On a single page, to give some idea of the variety of 
goods in frontier stores, there are charges of: a fine 
comb, a slate pencil, ribbon, liniment, saleratus, paper, 
crockeryware, tea, molasses, flaxseed oil, a box of 
Moffat's pills; soap, and John Crow went on the ticket 
for 3 cigars, costing 5 cents. 

In 1874 the owner apparently was R.L. Leech, who 
"re-fltted" the Fairview House and planned a grand 
opening. The Anamosa Eureka noted: “The afternoon 
will be devoted to the reception of elderly people and in 
the evening there will be an ice cream supper with all 
the condiments and closing with music and etc..” At 
this writing, the site of the old hotel has not been 
determined. The Hall site was given as a possibility. 
This is the old, red building, cited by Mrs. Ella Hall, as 
the old stage coach stop. She has stated that it had 
wooden floors on the bottom floor, which could be 
driven into, and also that it contained a barber shop. 
This was told to her by her mother. 

The horse thieves, highwaymen, robbers, and their 
ilk, were a constant concern to the early settlers and 
each community or town, at different times, had their 
own "protective societies.” 

In 1869 the horse thief association in Fairview was 
called the Fairview Regulators. They had a captain, 
lieutenant and twenty riders. The riders were to 
immediately inform every member when a horse or any 
other property was stolen, and each member was 
bound to start immediately on horseback and search 
diligently two days, if any clue was available regarding 
any thief or horse, they were to go until all hope was 
lost — or they were successful. 

They had $150 in the treasury, with access to more 
on credit from prosperous members. If. for fifteen days 
after the due date of the annual payment of $1.00. the 
dues were not paid, the members weren’t protected. 

The names in good standing were: F.S. Dumont 
George Moore, J.M. Peet, William Manly, M. Porter, A. 
Storrs, Silas Robbins, T.O. Bishop, C.E. Brady, 
Fred Leaper, G.J. Hakes, Tim Soper, C. 
Armstrong, W.C. Breed, Ira Breed, E. Newman. A. A. 
Myrick, V. Newman, Job Nicholson, Asa Alspaugh. 
Amos Merrill, T.O. Foley, William Curtis, George 
Easterly, Henry Ormsby, A.H. Musson. Philip Moyer, A. 
Helmick, Jacob Spade, Hiram Joslin, George Brown, 
George Bums, John Ellison, S. Lawrence, Ambrose 
Parsons, J.A. Peet. O. Lockwood, J. Lockwood, J.S. 
Murfleld, F.M. Myrick, C.A. Newman. Eber Peet, C.T. 
Myrick, E.V. Miller, D. Stewart, A. A. Brown, R. 
Stephens, J.W. Arnold, Charles Curtis, Silas Rundal, S. 
Shields, L. Easterly, William Stephens, John Pollock, 
and C.H. Mershon. 

It was not their purpose to hang or shoot anyone, but 
to bring the "rascals” to Justice. 

The Postmasters and the dates of appointment, 
through October 24, 1904 are as follows: 

Gideon N. Peet, September 16, 1840 

Established Pahamo September 16, 1840: Fairview 
July 8. 1843 

Clement Russell, July 8, 1843 

S.G. Matson, March 2, 1844 
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Amasa B. Dumont, April 27, 1846 
G. Watson, March 16, 1848 
Burton Peet, July 3, 1849 
John Craighead, July 24, 1850 
Amos Merrill, March 20, 1854 
Joseph A. Secrest, October 1 1, 1854 
Ell Jessup, February 9, 1855 
Ell Gilbert, October 12, 1855 
Giles J. Hakes, July 12, 1856 
William F. Arnold, May 9. 1862 
Calvin McGowen, November 2, 1866 
Ames Merritt, October 9, 1868 
Geo. D. McKay. March 24, 1869 
Amos Merrill. June 8, 1874 
Sam B. Coleman, October 8, 1877 
Amos Merrill November 12. 1877 
Calvin McGowen. June 21, 1880 
Miss Elizabeth Wood, January 18, 1881 
Elizabeth Warner, September 1 1, 1882 
Joseph D. Secrest, March 3, 1886 
Mrs. Jane McGowan, November 9, 1886 
James Northrup, October 16, 1886 
Mrs. Vesta Holden, December 12, 1894 
James W. Allee, August 22, 1898 
William T. Cason, September 6, 1900 
Harry L. Ream, May 8, 1901 
Albertus Somers, March 10, 1902 
Catherine M. Mott, August 24, 1904 

The post office was discontinued October 24, 1904. 
June 9, 1982. an article was published in the 

Anamosa Jomal-Eureka, with a photo showing Dial 
Behnke, Fairvlew, standing beside his garage, which 
was to be taken down. The article stated that the garage 
was the one, and only, post office in Fairvlew. 

The first Baptist Church in Fairvlew township was 
situated in the village of Fairvlew. On the 29th of July, 
1848, the following men and women met to organize a 
church: Louis W. Homan. Nathan B. Homan, Abram 
Raver, John G. Joslin, John Morehouse, Cordelia Peet, 
Margaret Morehouse, Temperance M. Homan, Candace 
Joslin and Barbara Raver. A fine brick church was built 


which served them for 50 years. 

At one time, three churches served the citizens of this 
community. Only one remains at this writing, a Baptist 
(southern affiliate), located in a large white frame 
building on the junction of the main street and the 
highway to Viola. 

The lOO to 150 persons that now live in this area are 
served by a Farmer’s Market, a combination general 
store and gas station. A Chevrolet automobile agency 
is located on the south edge of town and a supper club Is 
doing business on the north end of the community. 

Now called the Rainbow Club, and informally known 
as "The Bow”, the supper club has been a popular 
eating establishment since 1930. It was built in 
conjunction with a gas station and derives its name 
from the Rainbow Oil Company which, in the 1930s, 
operated out of Dubuque. It was owned and operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Merle Buckner and also included five 
tourist cabins and a mlnlture golf course. 

In July 1933, according to the local paper, the 
Rainbow Inn and Gardens was opened under the new 
management of the Misses Price and Lester of Cedar 
Rapids. The paper noted that Bill Donnelly and his 
Knights of Harmony would furnish music for dancing 
In the Garden Pavilllon. The admission was 15 cents for 
a single admission and 25 cents per couple. The club 
had a small dance floor inside and, in 1931, a 42 
by 52' dance pavilllon was added. 

The Fairvlew Gardens, as it was also called, opened 
under the management of Bill Sherlock In 1939. An 
investment of $1,200 was made for the construction of 
a 35 by 32 foot addition to the Rainbow Inn. An oak 
floor was laid and new booths were installed to enable 
the seating of 125 persons. 

For a time In the 1940s Lynn Fowler operated a roller 
skating rink at the site of the dance pavilllon. 

Present owner-manager of the club is Gary Yanhke. 
Previous owners were Ralph “Smitty” Smith and Mary 
Smith, and Vic and Jean Schemmel. The gas station 
was discontinued in the 1940s. 


Another view 

by Dottle Ireland Cummins 



The life of pioneer Fairvlew farm women shows In 
these faces, which have weathered many years. The 
party honored the 70th birthday of Nancy Scutt 
Northrup In 1890. She Is second from right. In the 
doorway Is her daughter-in-law, Hattie. Best clothes 
and best china cannot hide years of work reflected In 
their faces. (Submitted by Dottle Ireland Cummins] 


When I was asked to write something about Fairvlew 
for the 150th-birthday book, I wished that my mother, 
Jenny Northrup Ireland, were still alive. History and 
genealogy were two of her hobbles. She could have 
written interesting paragraphs without research. 

Her great-grandparents, Elam and Nancy Scutt 
Northrup, came to Fairvlew In 1839. Consequently, all 
of us in that family are related to the families of two of 
the first three settlers In Fairvlew. That's not too 
surprising as there couldn’t have been that many 
brides and grooms to choose from In the early years. 

Elam built two houses. The second one Is still 
standing and being lived In, about two miles east of 
town. According to my mother’s notes, It took him five 
years to build the house, as he made everything — lath, 
plaster, nails, and other building materials — himself. 

The history books tell us that Clement Russell was 
the first to settle in Fairvlew in June 1837. The next 
two settlers were John G. Joslin and Benonia Brown. It 
is these last two families who inter-married with the 
Northrups. History books also described Falrview as a 
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This photo vividly shows how pioneer farm life gave 
Its members a care-worn appearance. In front, are 
Elam and Nancy Northrup, who came to Falrvtew tn 
1 839. Their sons are John, James, and Hank. Jim was 
an early Falrvtew postmaster. (Submitted by Dottle 
Ireland Cummins) 

'delightful' place which would have grown Into one of 
the finest towns In this part of the state, except that It 
could not attract a railroad. 

Among my mother's papers, I came across an early 
map of Fairvlew, which numbered 32 blocks and a 
corresponding number of street names. 

Another of my mother's hobbles was writing poetry, 
and In a poem about Fairvlew she mentions 30 families 
who settled In the area. My mother was born in 1888 
and went to grade school there. In her remembrances, 
she mentions two churches, the regular school, plus a 
special penmanship school and a dance hall. 

One of Elam's three sons, James, was an early 
postmaster. His house, which Is still standing, was Just 
across the road to the south of the present church. 
James built what today would be called a breeze-way to 


connect his living quarters to the garage-sized post 
office. 

Another 1837 settler was Jacob Mann, who soon 
moved near to what Is now the site of Paralta, where he 
operated a grist mill. Several Linn County History 
books regard his oldest daughter, Sarah, as the first 
white woman settler In Linn county. The Manns also 
married members of the Joslin and Northrup families. 

It 19 Interesting to note that Fairvlew thrived In the 
early 1860s and 1870s and then nearly disappeared; 
but in recent years, Its population is growing again. 
And the railroads, which stunted its growth, are now 
gone from the scene. 



Early Falrvtew farm family poses for picture about 
1 895. Little girl, at left, Is Jenny Northrup Ireland. A 
larger photo showed their team of horses always 
Important members of the family. ( Submitted by 
Dottle Ireland Cummins) 


Road to Fame 

Old 151 — Anamosa to Fairvlew 


Editors note: Written by the late John Bodenhofer, 
former Jones county supervisor and sheriff. Mrs. Hylah 
Tonne, daughter of Mr. Bodenhofer, found this 
manuscript after his death at age 90. He died some 40 
years ago. 

Some time ago an article appeared In Look Magazine 
about a street in Boston named “Fame" because of the 
people with a national reputation who had lived on this 
street at some time. 

Along the road from the Wapslplnlcon bridge after 
leaving Anamosa. through the woods to Fairvlew and In 
Fairvlew, there have been quite a few boys born and 
reared who have become prominent and gained a 
national reputation. There were two who became 
lawyers and bankers, a prominent doctor, the world's 
finest penman, four ministers (one of whom was the 
highest paid minister In the United States in his time), 
two judges, a missionary to China for 43 years, and 
another physician and surgeon. So, these few miles 
of the Old Military Road, now United States highway 
151. could well be called a "Road to Fame”. (Editor’s 
note: The road Is now a county pavement, commonly 
known as Road E23) 

However, to begin with. It will be necessary to tell 


that at the end of the bridge crossing the Wapslplnlcon 
river out of Anamosa, a man by the name of John 
Campbell built a house, which was razed only three or 
four years ago, and weeping willow trees now grow In 
that spot. These beautiful willows might be weeping 
over the conditions which existed there during the 
early 1870s and 80s. A saloon and gambling house was 
kept by John Campbell. It was hardly safe to travel this 
stretch of the road, especially on a Saturday afternoon 
or evening, because of the drunks and people who 
gathered at that saloon. 

After we leave this spot on the Road of Fame, the first 
house at the top of the hill was William Soesbe’s. The 
same house still remains except it has been rebuilt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Soesbe reared quite a large family, and 
two of their family were the Hon. Sam W. Soesbe and 
E.W. Soesbe who both studied law and became 
prominent lawyers and bankers at Greene, In Butler 
county. 

The Hon. S.W. Soesbe also served as state senator In 
the 23rd General Assembly from Butler and Bremer 
counties. The U.S. flag which hang9 over every school 
house In the State of Iowa Is flown there because of a 
law passed by S.W. Soesbe. 
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Going on up this Road of Fame, one-half mile further 
past the Soesbe home Is the school house where most of 
these boys got their first schooling. Across the Road of 
Fame Is the same house where Dr. E.W. Lockwood was 
bom and reared. He graduated from Rush Medical 
College in Chicago In 1875 and was a prominent doctor 
and banker at Glidden. He married a girl at Olln. 
Sherilda Mershon, daughter of Noble Mershon. 

On west 40 rods, just west of the late David 
Grassfield home, was a three-year log house which was 
razed some years past. This is where Daniel Stutsman 
and wife lived and where their son. Henry Stutsman, 
was bom and reared. He was known as the world’s 
greatest and finest penman. When I was In Los Angeles 
some time ago, I saw an article In a magazine with 
Henry Stutsman’s picture which said, "World s Finest 
Penman." 

We go on west to the Fish House Comer where the 
first state fish hatchery was located. This fish hatchery 
was the first In Iowa and was established by an act of 
the state legislature in 1874. B.F. Shaw of Anamosa 
was the first fish warden at that place. 

Here at the Fish House Comer was a log and frame 
house where Israel and Sarah Luse lived. Mr. Luse was 
a Methodist preacher but was not ordained. They had 
four sons: Frank, James, William and John, all 
outstanding Methodist ministers. Frank Luse was the 
highest paid minister In the United States at the time of 
his pastorate as the head of the First Methodist Church 
In New York City. 

We turn here on this Road of Fame at the Fish House 
Comer and go south 20 rods to the first place where a 
man by the name of Huber built the first house. He 
afterwards moved to Anamosa and was among the first 
school teachers and had much to do with our early 
school system. Later he was a judge In the Circuit 


Court. Huber Street In Anamosa, was named after him. 

In the village of Fairvlew Academy, which was not in 
the main part of the village, but was In a suburb. It was 
south on Sandhill, In a three-story building which later 
was called the Darrling House. Here lived Milo P Smith 
who, at the age of 23 resigned as teacher of this school 
and. on the 18th day of May. 1861. walked to Lisbon. 
Iowa, and enlisted In the Civil War. He was mustered 
out as a major at the end of the war and was later a 
Judge of the 18th Judicial District of Jones, Linn, and 
Cedar counties In Iowa. 

In Fairvlew the brick house on the west side of this 
Road of Fame was known as the John Secrest home. 
John Secrest enlisted in the Civil War and became 
captain of the 13th Iowa Regiment, better known as the 
famous Col. Crocker Brigade. 

Also on this road In the town of Fairvlew was the 
William Manly home. Here, William Manly and his 
wife, Ann, had two sons: the Rev. Ed Manly who passed 
away in 1952 at Helena. Mont., after being a missionary 
In West China for some 43 years: and Dr. Fred Manly, 
now of Phoenix N.Y., who Is a prominent physician and 
surgeon. 

What a contrast meets our eyes every day. Truth and 
falsehood walked side by side down our street. Vice and 
virtue met and passed every hour of the day. The groan 
of the dying and cry of the Infant mingled together 
under the same roof. 

The bridal party treaded close on the heels of the 
funeral procession; and we also found Milo P. Smith at 
the south end of the Road of Fame teaching and 
dispensing education and good citizenship and the best 
for the welfare of mankind. At the other end of this 
Road of Fame, we found old John Campbell with his 
saloon destroying the best in young manhood. These 
were some of the contrasts on this Road of Fame. 


FAMILY HISTORIES 

Peet Family 

submitted by J.M.(Mel) Peet 
and Marjorie Peet Lacock 


John Peet came from England to Boston, 
Massachusetts In 1635, and later moved to Stratford, 
Connecticut, where many descendants still reside. 

Gideon Peet, fifth generation In America, fought on 
the patriot side in the Revolutionary War. 

His son, Gideon and Gideon’s wife, Abigail Wildman, 
migrated to Cortland County, New York, in 1801, 
where they farmed and reared eight children: one 
daughter and seven sons. 

In 1838, the family, with the exception of the 
daughter and one son, came to Fairvlew Township and 
bought land from the United States government. Later, 
a son. Gideon Nelson, homesteaded four miles 
southeast of Martelle. Truman Judson settled near 
Pralrieburg and another son. John, built a dam at 
Central City and still later built a mill and dam In Cedar 
county. Eventually some of the next generation owned 
land on the Military Road between Fairvlew and 
Martelle. Six of the seven sons who came to Fairvlew 
Township died fairly young, although Julius Allen Peet 
lived to the age of 83. 

Gideon Nelson was the first postmaster in the 
Fairvlew area. The post office was located In his home 
one mile west of the village and was called Pamaho. He 


was postmaster from Sept. 16, 1840 to March 1, 1844. 
His brother. Burton, also served as postmaster from 



1919V — First tractor cornplow made by Vestus 
James Peet. Martelle. Iowa. It was attached to rear of 
Fordson tractor wtth ropes to the steering wheel, as he 
operated It from a seat on the plow. He guided the 
plowshares wtth his feet. 
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July 3, 1849, to July 28. 1850. 

The first school In the Falrview area was In the home 
of Daniel Marlin Peet. Several Peets held county and 
Anamosa town offices In those early days, and also 
owned property In Anamosa. One hundred years after 
the arrival In Falrview township, the great- 
grandchildren of Abigail and Gideon were living on and 
farming much of the original property. 

Seven sons of Eber Gideon Peet lived southeast of 
Martelle and the eighth son engaged in non-farming 
pursuits. While none of the sons of Eber went to college 
— he believed higher education was unnecessary — his 
sons all attended the country schools. However, six of 
his ten granddaughters became school teachers. 

George Nelson Peet, a grandson of Abigail and Gideon 
Peet, was a mall carrier at Sprlngvllle. George’s 
granddaughter, Jean Peet Pavelka, recently retired as 
postmistress at Martelle, Iowa. 



Mailman, George Nelson Peet, grandson of Abigail 
and Gideon Peet, who settled In Falrview In 1838. 
(Submitted by Jean Pavelka) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


When the roll Is called up yonder 
And we all shall gather there, 

They wouldn’t let the mail man in 1 
If they knew he’d learned to swear. 
If you want St. Peter to open the gate 
When your rural carrier knocks, 
Buy stamps, and don't be guilty 
Of putting pennies in the box. 
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(Submitted by Jean Pavelka) 



Homemade woodsaw, run by gasoline engine, could 
saw a standing tree or be turned to saw wood on the 
ground. Shown In 1916 are Vestus James Peet, left, 
and his brother Grove. 


Since the 1930s, many of the farms once owned by 
Eber's sons have been sold. It is believed that only two 
farms are still In the family. Two farms, southeast of 
Martelle. are presently owned by Gloria and Pat 
Holthaus. This would be about 135 years since the 
place was homesteaded by Gideon Nelson Peet and his 
wife Codelia Wilcox Peet. 

The original Peet settlement In Iowa was made about 
a mile west of Falrview around 1840. At present (1986), 
the only farm land held by descendants of these Peets is 
207 acres held by J.M. (Mel) Peet; a farm In Greenfield 
township owned by Ann Dandridge Peet; and land 
southeast of Falrview, owned by the children of Hattie 
McCarthy. 

The frame house, built by Gideon Peet in the early 
1840s, was destroyed in a fire In the mid-1980s, and 
replaced with a new home. 

In 1938 many Peets of all ages were farming west of 
Falrview. No doubt, at that time, the notion that In a 
mere 50 years no Peet would be farming near Falrview 
would have been met with laughing unbelief. In fact, 
the only descendants of Gideon and Abigail bearing the 
Peet name, who are In the Falrview area are 85-year- 
old Robert M.. Marjorie Peet Lacock and J.M. (Mel) Peet. 

There are many great-grandchildren and a few great- 
great grandchildren; but none farm or live In Iowa. 



Peet brothers — Westus James, and Grover 


A number of factors might be adduced to help explain 
why the last 50 years has seen the alienation of the 
Falrview Peets’ land and the dispersion of their latter 
generation throughout the United States such as; the 
lure of the We9t; greater opportunities outside of 
farming; the easier and more glamorous life of the 
cities; the prestige of professional, business and 
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industrial life-styles; the conservatism and backward- 
looking proclivities of the generation reigning the farms 
during the early stages of the technological revolution 
in farming; and the same corrosive processes which 
have vitiated phases of American life other than 
farming (e.g., the railroads) since WWII. 


Whatever the reasons, though, there can be no doubt 
that the abandonment of farming by the modern 
Fairview Peets marks the rapid closing-out of a life-style 
which the family pioneers of the 18th and 19th 
centuries intended to be a permanent legacy. 


Cass Township Beginnings 



Alvtn P. and Marla Condlt, residents of Cass 
Township, Jones County, 1854, and two of the 
founders of Cass Congregational Church In 1 855. 

The first settler in Cass Township, north of Anamosa, 
according to the early historians, was Edward Sams, 
who settled in the center of the county in 1844. Other 
settlers were: Elisha Dodge, Solomon Thomas, George 
Hall, Alex Crawford. A.P. Condit and Robert Condit, 
Linus and David Osborne, Oliver Doyle, John Wallace, 
Silas and Stephen Sams, Milo C. Thompson, August 
Hale, Allen Fairbanks, Charles Atwood. 

John M. Odgen, John Preston, Ezra and John 
Ketcham, Dexter and Harrison Cunningham, Edwin 
Alderman, George Noyes. Timothy Flaherty, James 


Helmer, Robert Frisbee, Carso Crane, Edward Fay, 
Orrln Harvey, August Stickle, Patrick Perryman, 
Presley Hanna and Frank Brainard. 

In 1846 the first school house was established. This 
was the West Cass School. 

Gideon H. Ford built the first saw mill in 1848, at 
Fremont. The first blacksmith was E. Bonstell. 

At one time a creamery, owned and operated by 
David Stewart and David Chadwick, was located at 
Cass township. 

The Cass Congregational Church was built on land 
donated by Robert B. Condit in 1860. (The history of 
the church may be found in another section.) 

Two miles north of the center was a Methodist 
Church known as the Hickory Grove Church. The 
members died, or moved away, and the church 
building was sold. 

At one time B.L. Matson had plans for a large 
community at Fremont in the southwest corner of the 
township. Fremont had a mill, a blacksmith shop and 
mercantile business. 

Nicholas Dahlem, last owner of the mill, came from 
Germany to Dubuque, in 1868, buying the mill in 1876. 
The mill had two runs of stone with a grinding capacity 
of 160 bushels every 24 hours. 

In later years there was nothing left of Fremont but 
the bridge, which was a favorite spot for picnics and 
various Sunday school outings. Bogus Cave was also of 
particular interest. At one time counterfeit money was 
coined there, and it was great sport to search for left- 
over mementos. 

According to the 1938 Eureka, Just a rod from the 
cave’s entrance was a hole known as Rattlesnake den, 
with the lower edges worn smooth by the sliding of 
snakes who made the hole their winter home. It was 
said that an elderly lady, Mrs. Cassa Sams, one spring 
morning, clubbed nearly 200 of these reptiles. These 
she boiled for the oil that was used to cure deafness. 
The paper reported that the oil sold for high prices, 
especially in the southern states. 

Some of the families who settled Cass township have 
descendants still living in the area. Following are 
family histories of some of these early pioneers. 


John and Hanah Condit Ogden 


John M. Ogden, with his wife Hannah Ogden, and 
their children, George D., Alvin C., Mary E., and Jennie, 
came to Cass township in 1856. They came by covered 
wagon from Delaware County, Ohio. The 500-mile trip 
took approximately three weeks. They settled on the 
farm east of what is now the Galen Brainard farm. 

The Ogdens were among the organizers of the Cass 
Congregational Church. 

John Ogden was bom in 1818 in Franklin County, 
Ohio. His wife, Hannah, was born in 1825 in New 
Jersey, the oldest of 10 children bom to Alvin P. and 
Maria Condit. The Condlts were also early settlers of 


Cass township. 

Jennie died at age 6. 

John and Hannah’s oldest son, George, moved west 
to Kansas. Mary attended local schools and worked at 
Independence and Webster, before returning to 
Anamosa in 1881. 

Alvin married Sarah Ketchum, who had come into 
Cass township in 1867 with her parents Ezra and 
Phoebe Ketchum. Sarah’s brothers were George R., and 
Louis B. 

Alvin and Sarah settled on the farm which is now 
owned by Garret Moenk. They had one son. Allison 
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Parke, who was born 17 years after his parents' 
marriage. 

Alvin died at the age of 54. His son, who went by the 
name of Parke, returned to the farm after attending 
Grinnell College. He married Pearl L. Umbenhauer, 
whom he had met at college. 

Parke and Lucille were the parents of two daughters, 
Constance and Elizabeth. 

Constance (Connie) married Ralph Howell, of 
Mancos, Colo. They are the parents of two children, 
Jeanne Howell Cox, and Ralph H. Howell, III. 

Elizabeth (Bettle) married John A. Miller of Anamosa. 


They are the parents of five children, Dan. Rebecca, 
Leland, Amy, and Timothy. 

Dan is married to Deborah Jean Brain and they are 
the parents of Jonathan and Benjamin. The family is 
presently living in Aachen, West Germany. 

Rebecca is married to Kim Beardsley of Cedar Rapids. 
Their children are Heather and Chad. 

Leland is marled to Terri Gay. 

Amy Sue is married to Dan Schirm of Anamosa, and 
they are the parents of Matthew and Andrew. 

Timothy lives in Arvada, Colo. 


Samuel C. & Rachel Mayberry 


Samuel Cairy Mayberry, born in Pennsylvania in 
1854, moved to Jackson County with his parents, 
Alexander and Jane Walker Mayberry. In 1874 Samuel 
married Rachel Barkley. Two years later they settled in 
Cass township two miles west of Langworthy. Samuel 
and Rachel had seven children, Elmer, Henry Jay, 
Luella, Matilda, John, Leona, and Ernest. 

Samuel died at age 38, leaving the widowed mother 
to rear her family on the homestead. She did so, and 
proved to be an excellent mother and left a wholesome 
influence on the lives of her children. 

Of the seven children, only one stayed in Cass 
township. He was Henry Jay. Jay. as he was known, 
married Frances Uhr. In 1919 they moved to the farm 
north of Anamosa. 

The home of Jay and Frances was an old stone 
structure, which was thought to have been built about 


1857, with stones hauled from Stone City. The stone 
structure, with walls nearly two ft. thick, cost $75 to 
build. 

The Mayberrys had two children, Ruth and Everett. 
Frances Mayberry died in 1930. Jay later married Millie 
Brokens and moved to Anamosa. His death occurred in 
1947. 

Jay enjoyed playing the violin for house dances, and 
hoped to interest his son, Everett, in this pastime. He 
spent $5 for lessons, but as Everett did not respond too 
well, he allowed him to quit. The violin, now unplayed, 
hangs on the wall of Everett's home. He lives with his 
wife, Ann Orcutt, in the old, stone family home. 

Everett and Ann are the parents of three married 
daughters, Sharon, Jann, and Tracy. 

Sam Mayberry was Cass road supervisor: Jay served 
as county supervisor, as did Everett, from 1 959- 1979. 


Guilford 

submitted by Wilma Cox 


Charles Guilford was bora on Christmas in 1866 near 
Monticello, and died Jan. 19. 1955, at age 88. He was 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Guilford. 

Charlie married Minnie Batchelder and they were the 
parents of six children, Helen (Edwards), Verne, Glen, 
Ruth (Mettlin), Irene (Oltmanns) and Clifford. 

Some reflections on Charlie, by Galen Brainard, of 
Cass are related in the following: 

"Charlie had a threshing machine powered by a 
steam engine and he ran several neighborhood 
threshing rings, with 10-14 farms per run. The steam 
engine was powered by burning coal, so before the 
threshing season, each farmer went into town and 
brought home a wagon load. 

“Charlie’s son, Glen, went along as a helper. One 
man operated the steamer, and one the separator. The 
separator removed the grain from the straw, which was 
stacked by two or more men. This straw would then be 
used for livestock bedding. 

“When the grain heads ripened, the farmers would 
cut, bind and shock the oats before the thresher came. 
In order to keep, the oats needed to go through a 
‘sweat’. 

"In late July and August, about 4:30 a.m., the 
countryside would hear the whistle of the steamer, and 
would say to one another, "Charlie’s getting up a head 
of steam." 

"The farmers had to wait their turn for the machine, 
and sometimes it was early fall before everyone had 
finished. 


"They were charged by the threshed bushels of grain 
— usually 2-3 cents per bushel. You might get 40-50 
bushels per acre. In those days, there was little grain 
sold, as it was fed to the livestock. 

“When the threshing machine came to the farm, 
water was hauled from the creek, or well, for the steam 
engine. There were six to eight wagons going to the 
field for the bundles of shocked oats for the machine to 
thesh. 

“There was always a waterboy with a crockery Jug — 
a corn cob serving as a cork — full of cold water. The 
boy carried the Jug to the men who all drank out of the 
same Jug. The boy received a quarter. 

“At mealtime, the men came to the shade of a tree in 
the house yard, and washed. The wash basins, clean 
towels, cold water and soap, were ready on the wash 
benches. 

“There was much Joking, teasing, and laughter 
among the men, after which they were served meat, 
potatoes, gravy, a vegetable, homemade bread, butter 
and pie. The women of the farm house, along with the 
neighboring farm wives, would combine their cooking 
abilities, and aid with serving the ‘men-folks’, with all 
of the cooking and baking done on wood-burning 
stoves. 

"It was a welcome relief to hear the steam whistle 
toot its farewell as it left your farm, and to know that 
your grain was in the bins for another year. 

"With the advent of the farmer-owned combine and 
baler, came the end of an era. 
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Hanna 

submitted by Wilma Hanna Russell 


Shortly after their marriage in 1861, Presley and 
Melvina Hanna moved from Jackson county to their 
farm in Cass township. They were the parents of 
Arthur. Homer. Merton. Jess and Wilbert, known as 
Bert, and one daughter, Loura. 

The three oldest boys stayed in the area. One of the 
daughters married Rev. William J.S. Brown and lived 
in California. 

Arthur married Carrie Hale. He operated a livery 
stable in Anamosa before his death in 1902. Their sons 
were Clarence and Kelsey. 

Clarence married Hazel Bray. He was employed by 
Quaker Oats and was credited with helping to invent 
the cannon that 'blew up’ the puffed rice. They were the 
parents of Harold, Arthur, and Helen (Dunlap). A 
Marion, Iowa, city park was named for his son, Harold. 

Kelsey married Mable Grimm. They were the parents 


of John and Robert. 

Homer Presley Hanna lived in the Cass area many 
years, where he farmed and had a real estate business. 
He was married to May E. Allen. They became the 
parents of three daughters, Eunice (Brown), Lura 
(Vermedahl), and Wilma (Russel). 

The third son, Merton, farmed the home farm until 
shortly after the death of his mother. He married Louise 
Mitchell. Their children were Presley, John Sherman, 
Robert, and Naomi (Sweet). 

Jess and Bert settled in Minnesota and California, 
respectively. Jess married Myrtle Wingate. They were 
the parents of Ruth. John, and Mary. Ruth died in 
infancy. 

After Arthur's death in 1902, Bert married Arthur's 
widow, Carrie. 


Fairbanks 

submitted by Ruth (Fairbanks) Adams. Dale Adams, 
Willis and Frances Fairbanks 


Johnathan Fairbanks came to America from England 
in 1633. In 1636 he built the 'Old Fairbanks House', in 
Dedham, Mass., which is still standing and used as a 
museum. This is the oldest wooden frame house in the 
United States. 

Jonathan's descendant, Allen L. Fairbanks, settled in 
Castle Grove township, the second person to make his 
home on the open prairie. The county was sparsely 
populated; there was only one other home between 
them and Monticello, and three homes on the way to 
Anamosa. The next year, he purchased land in Cass 
township and built a log house. In 1960 a new home 
was built. 

The John Stimpson family, a descendant of Allen, is 
the sixth generation to occupy this home and farm the 
land. 


In the early years wheat was raised. Later 50 cows 
were kept for making cheese, which was hauled to 
Dubuque for marketing. Hogs were also butchered at 
the farm and taken to Dubuque by bobsled and train 
during the winter months. 

Allen Fairbanks served as head of a co-operative 
creamery, director of the Jones County Agricultural 
Society; director of the Lovell State Bank, served as 
county supervisor for seven years, and served as 
assessor for Cass township for 14 years. 

Many descendants of this pioneer family have taken 
an active part in the community. Some of these are: 
Arthur. Alba. Charles, and sisters Harriet, Bertha, and 
Mary. 

The next generation of Fairbanks include Allen, Ray, 
Lester, Charlie, Frank and Beaulah (First). 


Brainard 

submitted by Arlene Brainard 


In 1866 Franklin J. Brainard and wife, Martha E. 
Price, of New York traveled to Anamosa to visit friends. 
Impressed with the opportunities available in 
agriculture, he purchased land in West Cass Township. 
Their first home was a log-cabin with a dirt floor. 
Indians stopped at the farm for fresh baked bread and 
food. They lived and farmed this 120 acres until 1867, 
when they sold out and bought a 240-acre farm where 
the present Galen Brainard family now lives. 

Franklin served as township trustee, assessor, and 
Justice of the peace. 

In 1899, he served as a county supervisor until his 
death in 1902. He was also deacon in the Cass 
Congregational Church for 18 years. 

Franklin built the large red barn in 1888. Master 
carpenters received $1 a day, working from sunrise to 
sunset. Unskilled carpenters earned 50 cents a day. 

The stringers in the 100x50-ft. bam are mill work 
8x8s, some 30 ft. in length. The rock work was from the 
Dearborn quarry at Stone City. Visualize the materials 


being hauled by neighbors, with horse-drawn wagons. 
There were stanchions for 30 cows. The work was all 
performed by hand, and horsepower. 

The white frame home was built in 1890. 

Franklin and Martha were the parents of five 
children. Twin sons died in infancy and a daughter 
died at age 7. Their oldest son, Fred, and wife, Lizzie 
Crane, left Iowa in the late 1890s and the youngest son, 
George M., farmed with his father. 

George married Emma Pfeil in 1901 and they became 
the parents of five children. They were: Geraldine, 
Carlton, Edward, Galen and Esther. 

Carlton was married to Gladys Buroughs in 1927. 

Galen married Arlene Johnson of Cresco, Iowa. They 
are the parents of three children, James, Ross and Ann. 

James and his wife, Louise, are the parents of Jason 
and Betsy, Ann and her husband, Michael Belletire, 
have three children. James, Joshua and Elizabeth, 
Ross and his wife, Nancy, are the parents of Luke and 
Katz. 
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Hale 

submitted by Ardith Hale Condry 


Among the founders of Cass township and the Cass 
Congregational Church were Alvin P. Condit and his 
wife, Marla, who came to Cass about 1854. With their 
parents were five grown children. William, Robert, 
Edgar, Abbey (Condit) Doyle, and Joseph Smith. 

A letter written by Abbey Doyle on the 50th 
anniversary of the dedication of the Congregation 
Church stated, "I remember so distinctly how happy 
we all were that we now had a church and could 
worship under our own roof. I also remember . . .we 
ladles gathered to put on the finishing touches. We took 
our dinners and spent the day putting up window 
shades, laying down carpet in the aisles, and trimming 
the desk. We were a happy crowd." 

J. Smith Condit married Mary E. Ogden of Ohio, the 
daughter of J.M. Ogden. They were the parents of six 
children: Emory, Edgar, Ida Condit Hale, Ora Condit 
Stickle, Lizzie Condit Byerly and Jay Condit. 

Ida became organist of the church at age 14, and 
served for many years. In 1884, married William A. 
Hale and they were the parents of five children: Marion, 
Aletha, Clifford, Florence, Stanley and Olive. 

Florence Hale, 95, at this writing, is the last surviving 
member of this pioneer family. She attended the 


Conservatory of Music in Cedar Rapids and Chicago 
and began teaching piano students from her farm home 
in 1916. 

Marlon Hale was a devoted Christian and had an 
unfulfilled desire to serve as a missionary. She was 
honored for 2 1 years as a Bell telephone operator. 

In 1917, Florence and Marion moved to Anamosa 
with their parents. Florence continued to give lessons 
from their home on South Gamavillo St., until the 
number of her students increased and she was required 
to get a private studio on Main St. Many pupils from 
Anamosa and the surrounding area were privileged to 
have studied under her. 

She was honored for 4 1 years as chapel organist at 
the Men's Reformatory. When finished, she would 
attend services at the First Congregational Church in 
Anamosa. 

Clifford Hale married Mabel M. Cowdry in 1910. 
They became the parents of six children: Dorothy E. 
(Huebner), Marjorie A. (Kehoe), John W.. Richard A.. 
Ardith R. (Condry), and Stanley E. 

This writer attends the annual Cass Congregational 
Church services, where memories seemingly echo from 
the walls. 


Henry Ortgies Family 


Gerd "Henry" Ortgies came to America in 1892 
when he was 14 years old. His father and mother, 
Lubbe and Meta Ortgies, and Henry’s brother and two 
sisters left Germany because they could not find a farm 
to rent. 

Upon their arrival, they settled in Davenport, Iowa, 
where they tried truck farming. They later moved to 
Jones County, and rented a farm in Scotch Grove, near 
Eby's Mill. Henry was sponsored by a Mr. Bolken, in 
accordance with the immigration laws. 

While living in Scotch Grove, the family lost all of 
their possessions in a fire. Henry's sister, Augusta, 
consequently was bom In the bam, in a straw loft. 
Afterward, they rented farms In the Cass area. 

In 1903 Lubbe purchased a 200-acre farm in Castle 
Grove for $14,000, from Ed Clark, with a handshake as 
a contract. The first English words Henry learned 


were: I want to plant corn for you. He later said that he 
memorized that phrase while walking, carrying a hoe, 
to the Joseph Walter's farm in Cass Township. He, with 
his brother, Emil, also did tile work in the area. 

Henry and Freida Kray were married Jan. 23, 1913. 
The next year, Henry purchased 80 acres from Ed 
Darrow for $137.50 per acre. This land had been 
purchased from the United States government in 
December 1854 by L. Langworthy. Henry and Freida 
were the parents of two sons: William and Alvin. 

In 1937 Henry and Freida purchased the Ortgies 
homeplace, which was partly owned by Henry’s 
brother, Louis. In 1941, Alvin and Laura Ortgies 
moved to an 80-acre farm, three miles west of 
Langworthy, and lived there for 12 years. Their four 
children, John, Richard, Julie and Ruth, were bom on 
this farm. 


Brown 


Charles Burton Brown, known as Burton, was a life- 
long farmer in Cass Township. He spent his teen years 
in the home of his uncle and aunt, William and Ruby 
Ketchum. The William Ketchum's had a family of 
daughters: Ruby (Hagman), Mattie (Fairbanks), Clara 
(Lane-Turnage) and Mina (Patton). Burton attended 
Cass Center school with his cousins and saw to it that 
the teacher had some problems. Boy's pockets were 
made to bring live things into the classroom. 

In 1913, Burton married Eunice Mildred Hanna, the 
daughter of Homer and Mary E. (Fairbanks) and 
became the parents of five children: Eunice Helen (Mur- 
ray), Gertrude (Folkerts), Gladys Carolyn (Hall), George 
and Russell. 

Burton, after the death of his wife in 1928, became 
both mother and father to his children. 

In 1951, he purchased the Tim and Mary Flaherty 


farm south of Cass Center where he made his home 
with his son George, George's wife, Marie, and their 
children, Russell and Susan. This farm, now owned by 
George, has a 52 x 54 ft. stone bam, one of the few re- 
maining landmarks in Cass Center. 

In addition to farming. Burton was manager of the 
Open Market Shipping Association: a member of the 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association; charter member 
of the Farm Bureau; a member of the Cass church; a 
township trustee and assessor. 

The sign above the Cass church yard entrance was 
his project and was completed after his death in his 
memory. 

Burton kept records for the bowling league and en- 
joyed this sport until his death Nov. 4, 1967, six days 
prior to his 77th birthday. 
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Yanda Farm 

submitted by Lawrence and Dorothy Yanda 


The Yanda farm, In section 17 In Cass township, was 
purchased by Carso Crane In 1863 for $3,600. He had 
been a captain in the Civil War. He borrowed $1,250 to 
build the present home. When the house was built, the 
wife was asked where she wanted the well to be located. 
She answered, “ As close to the house as possible.” 
Consequently, the well Is only two feet from the front 
porch. 

The farm was purchased by John and Mary Lawrence 
Yanda In 1900. John was 21 years old when he arrived 
from Germany In 1882. where he had worked In a 
textile mill from the age of ten. Upon his arrival he 
worked In a grocery store, which his cousin owned In 
Dubuque. Before John Yanda purchased this farm In 
Cass township the family had farmed In the Coggon 
Pralrieburg area and, for a few years, operated a 
restaurant In Montlcello. They then moved to Alabama 
for five years, where they raised grapes. The family 
returned to Iowa and purchased the Cass farm In 1900. 

The farm had a round bam and a basement bam 
where Carso Crane had built a tight, wooden bln In the 
haymow for the whole green com stalks for silage; 
perhaps one of the first silos. 

John and Mary Yanda were the parents of five 
children, two daughters and three sons: Bertha, 


Elizabeth, Jim, Henry and Ludwig. Two of the sons, 
Jim and Ludwig, served overseas with the U.S. Army In 
WW1. Ludwig spent 75 days on the Muesse-Argonne 
front lines In France without relief. This was during the 
heaviest fighting of the war. He told how dense forests 
were cut down and eventually cleared away by the 
shellings. 

Ludwig married Anna Holub Feb. 8, 1920 at 8 a.m., 
at St. Joseph Church In Prarieburg. The early time was 
set due to two funerals also being held that day. The 
deaths were two victims of flu epidemic. 

Two years later John Yanda had a sale and moved to 
Cedar Rapids. Ludwig and Anna moved to this farm 
from Pralrieburg. They purchased the farm in 1938. 

They became the parents of two children, Lawrence 
Joseph and Bernlece Mary. Lawrence and Dorothy 
Trumm were married June 30, 1948, and moved to this 
farm, purchasing It In 1972. They lived there until 
1981, when they moved to the next farm across the 
road. 

Lawrence still operates both farms with three of his 
sons, John, Robert, and Anthony. There are five other 
children In the family; Mary Louise Emerson and Julie 
Ann Slebels of Cedar Rapids: James of Chicago; 
Bernadette of Des Moines, and Jennifer of Anamosa. 


History of Cass Church 


Excerpts of the Cass Church history, written by 
Georglanna Lake for the celebration of the church's 
100th Anniversary, June 10, 1956, as follows: 



Dear are the memories of the Cass Congregational 
Church. A centennial anniversary was held Sunday, 
June 10, 1956, with more than 150 persons in 
attendance. (Submitted by Arlene Brainard) 


In the spring of 1855, Rev. LaDue, pastor of the 
Anamosa Congregational Church began holding 
occasional services on Sunday afternoons. In a small 
unfinished frame school house, for two or three 
families. The school was located on the southeast 
comer at Cass Center. 

In June of the following year, the First 
Congregational Church of Cass was organized. A.P. 
Condlt was chosen as deacon; Alexander Crawford, 
Spencer Pitcher and George W. Hall, as trustees, and 


J.S. Condlt, clerk. 

Rev. LaDue left soon after the church was organized 
and Rev. S.A. Benton took his place. In the winter of 
1857, a series of meetings were held in the little school 
house, which by then had been plastered and seated. 

Rev. C.S. Cady, of Bowen's Prarie, assisted Rev. 
Benton. 

Many members Joined the organization’s meetings 
and the meetings resulted In the calling of Rev. Cady as 
the first resident pastor. 

At a meeting held Nov. 3, 1858, it was determined 
that a church would be built on land donated by R.B. 
Condlt. Land was also donated by Mr. Condlt for 
cemetery purposes. Mr. M.C. Thompson, Dr. Haskins 
and J.A. Palmer were appointed to the building 
committee. Later R.B.. Condlt and O.B. Doyle were 
added to the committee. The job of building the church 
was let to A.P. Condlt. 

The Congregational Church was dedicated, debt-free, 
in the fall of 1860. The 14 charter members were: Mr. 
and Mrs. O.B. Doyle, Mr. and Mrs. A.P. Condlt, Mrs. 
Jeramlah Friend, Mr. and Mrs. George Hall, and Mr. 
M.C. Thompson. 

The resident pastors who followed Rev. Cady were: 
Revs. C.C. Humphrey, 1864-67; Wm. H. Hayward, 
1868-1870; Wm. H. Barrows. 1871-74; (Rev. Barrows 
was again called to serve in 1889 for another five years). 
Pastors who served between Rev. Barrow's two 
pastorates were Revs. E.C. Downs, James Mitchell, 
George Ritchie and D.N. Bordwell. 

Rev. Mitchell remained about three years. It was 
while he was pastor that the Ladies Aid was organized 
in the late 1870s. 

Sometime during the 1870s, the society bought a 
house and lot of R.B. Condlt for a parsonage. It was 
located about one-fourth mile directly north of Cass 
Center. 
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In January 1880, a call was extended to Rev. George 
Ritchie of Iowa City, and for six months he drove back 
and forth each week, until the parsonage was ready. 

Rev. Daniel Bordwell served as pastor from 1883-88. 
Rev. Barrows served again from 1889-1894, when Rev. 
S.F. Millikan, pastor of the Anamosa Congregational 
Church held services Sunday afternoon. 

From 1899 to 1902, the pulpit was filled most every 
Sunday by Ministerial students from Coe College. 

Rev. A.B. Keeler served from April, 1903, to 
December, 1903. 

Rev. Keeler was followed by Rev. H.M. Pinkerton, 
who remained for 1 1 months. Rev. George Brlmacombe 
began his pastorate May 7, 1905, and was pastor at the 
time of the 50th Anniversary, June 10, 1906. Up to this 
time there had been 13 resident minister and 243 
members. Of that number, only about 60 members 
were left on the roll in June 1906. The deacons who had 
served were A.P. Condlt, Mr. Presley Hanna, Mr. Ezra 
Ketchum, Mrs. J.M. Ogden, Mr. F.J. Brainard, Mr. J.E. 
Bonstal. Mr. A.C. Ogden, Mr. W.J. Ketchum, and Mr. 
W.A. Hale. 

Rev. Brlmacombe was succeeded by Rev. Wm. R. 
Bundy In May 1908. 

In the winter of 19 10- 1 1 , a choir loft was added to the 
church building. Other Improvements included steel 
celling, new windows and a furnace. 

In the spring of 1911, a dedicatory service was held 
at which time enough money was raised to cover the 
expense of the repairs. Rev. C.H. Beaver of the 
Anamosa Congregational Church was the guest 
speaker. Mr. T.E. Booth, editor of the Eureka, wrote a 
very interesting article about this occasion. 

Mrs. W.R. Bundy passed away August 1911. She had 
served as Sunday School Superintendent most of the 
time she had lived in Cass. Rev. Bundy closed a very 
successful pastorate here in the fall of 1913. 


Rev. W.B. Jackson was pastor from 1913-17; Rev. 
M.C. Alexander, 1920-22; Rev. J.E. Grinnell, 1922- 
1925. 

Rev. Grinnell was the last resident pastor of the Cass 
Congregational Church. 

Various visiting pastors served the church for 
several years, many of them coming from the Anamosa 
Congregational Church. 

No services have been held since 1950. 

The building was deteriorating rapidly until the 
restoration project in observance of the American 
Bicentennial In 1976. The restoration was financed by 
generous donations, memorials, and assistance of the 
Iowa Job Service. 

The names of Cass history woven into the 1976 
annals of friends of the church are as follows: Condlt, 
Hastings. Hanna, Sweet, Watt, McCulloch, Bray, 
Yount, Remley, Hejenian, Stlmpson, Brown, Folkerts, 
Brainard, Fairbanks, Lyons, Watters, Alexander, Alsln, 
Ogden, Howell, Hale, Vernon, Kester, Bader, Croat, 
Lake, Walters, Still, Harrison, Angus, Murray, Roth, 
Streeter, Newhard, Jackson, Purcell, Green, Cordes, 
Fenney, Latta, Weers, Pillard, Kula, Ortgies, Albang, 
Eden, Oltmann, Helgens, Yanda, Henderson, Dunlap, 
Brickley, and Shields. 

In the 1980s the Cass Church cemetery and lawn are 
cared for by volunteers and supported by township 
mlllage assessment. An annual business meeting is 
held In April. 

The elected officials for 1987-88 are George Brown, 
president; Gertrude Folkerts, secretary; Galen 
Brainard, treasurer: John Albang, superintendent of 
the grounds. 

In 1987 an avenue of flags was made by donations of 
labor and money. The flags will be flown Memorial Day 
week-end, the Fourth of July, and on other special 
occasions. 


“I Remember Cass Church" 

by Ruth Bray Yount 


I remember the excitement In the packed church one 
Christmas Eve when the live Christmas tree ignited 
from the candles adorning it. A teenager, Clifford, Hale, 
extinguished the flames. 

I can remember the sound of many sleigh bells, as 
teams and bobsleds arrived on wintery mornings, 
bringing families to church and Sunday school. And 
the Christmas programs that ended by Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa and young master Santa coming through the 
window to surprise everyone. As I remember, Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa were Parke and Lucille Ogden and the little 
Santa was her father, Dan Umbenhauer. 

I remember the times, after we had no resident 
pastor, that the pastor from the Anamosa 
Congregational Church came to conduct services. In 
the Spring, the hills between Anamosa and Cass Center 
were a quagmire, and he arrived slightly disheveled, 
but victorious, over the Iowa mud. 

I remember the year 1902 when we lost many 
members, through death. These members Included 
Frank Brainard, grandfather of Galen, Carlton, 
Geraldine and Esther; Ezra Ketcham, great-grandfather 
of Bettle Odgen Miller; Arthur Hanna, grandfather of 
Helen Hanna Dunlap; and my mother, Mrs. Willis Bray. 

I remember the Children's Day programs, held the 
second Sunday in June, when the church was filled 
with the pungent odor of roses and peonies. The 
teachers lifted us up onto the wide platform, located on 



(Photo submitted by Berniece Shover) 
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September 26, 1926 photo of Cass Sunday School 
Rally Day. In door, Vern Streeter and Dan 
Umbenhaur; left to right, back row: Parke Ogden, 
Lucille Ogden, Andrew Watt, Joe Walters Sr., Rev. 
David M. Beggs, Dalco Yount, Mary Walters, Emma 
Lake. Georgia Lake, Hazel Hanna. Nellie Walters 
(holding Connie Ogden), Hattie Ketchum, Ida Lake, 

the outside of the front of the church, so that the 
children could march in, ranging from the tallest to the 
smaller toddlers, to the delight of the congregation. 
These same tiny tots later added some of their own 
antics, when they became bored by the whole affair. 
Some of these are now parents and grandparents in the 
congregation today. 

I remember the Children’s Day in 1925 when a storm 
came up in the west and Ray Fairbanks went out to 
watch its progression. He reported that it was going 
farther north. It consequently flooded Cascade and the 
Baptist Church there. Also the hotel and several 
business places and homes were washed down the 
river. 

I remember the Children’s Day when six of the older 
boys and six girls, including my sister and I, danced the 
Minuet on the rostrum for all to see. 


Ruth Bray and Eunice Brown; front row, Carolyn 
Brown, Gertrude Brown, Ruth Fairbanks, Helen 
Brown, Margaret Fairbanks, Virginia Yount, Mary 
Louise Yount, Helen Hanna, Lucille Yount with Wilma 
Doris Yount and Russell Brown, Stuart Fairbanks 
with George Brown and Robert Fairbanks. 


I remember later we had a large and active Christian 
Endeavor Society and the men brought their Sunday 
night dates for those interesting meetings. Our original 
pledges, repeated each Sunday evening, still hangs on 
the church wall. 

I remember the slight dissension among the church 
members about discarding the old organ, valuable now, 
for a piano. Some were for the change and some were 
radically against it. 

I can remember the Sunday morning that the first 
automobile came up the church driveway. It was 
owned and driven by Will Hale: and I believe it was a 
Ford. It was told by Mrs. Hale that on one occasion Will 
shouted, ’Whoa’, instead of applying the brakes. The 
car was duly inspected by the men of the congregation 
after the services. 


Cass Township Schools 

Even ‘Prog Hollow’ 

by Marcella Rees 


Rural children in Cass Township received their 
elementary education in one of eight rural, one-room 
schools. Each school was in walking distance of the 
surrounding farms. No child was to be required to walk 
more than two miles. The schools’ names were 
supposedly chosen because of some unique reason or 
location. There was Bunker Hill, Hickory Grove, Ridge 
Road, Fremont, Cass Center, Lubben School, West 
Cass, and my favorite. Frog Hollow. 

A new county superintendent of the schools had 


some trouble with the last mentioned name. When 
asking directions to go there, he referred it it as Toad 
Center. 

Each school was under the supervision of a director 
chosen by residents of the district in a March election. It 
was the duty of the director to hire a teacher, see that 
the schoolhouse was in good repair and that the 
necessary supplies were provided, etc. 

These eight directors met at specified times at Cass 
Center and composed the township board. There was 



also a secretary-treasurer, who attended these 
meetings, kept the minutes, dispensed the money, and 
was the source of much valuable Information. For 
many decades Miss Ida Lake served capably In this 
position. 

The school buildings themselves were very simple, 
functional, one-room buildings. The furniture consisted 
of a teacher’s desk and chair; a large heating stove with 
a tin shield around it, and the childrens’ desks. Some 
schools had double desks, which seated two pupils. The 
desks were of graduating sizes, as children ranged in 
age from five years into the teens. 

A long bench, or seat, at the front of the room was the 
recitation bench to which a group of children came to 
recite as their grade and subject turn came. Many times 
the school consisted of all grades, primary through 
eighth. Recitation time was necessarily brief and 
subjects sometimes had to be on alternate days. 

Supplies were sometimes meager, so an effort was 
made to have some sort of school program to raise 
money. Each child would have a part in the program 
which consisted of recitations, songs, plays or skits. 
Sometimes older high school students would put on a 
play. 

Of course, refreshments were a big part of the 
evening. Sometimes there was a sack lunch or plate 


lunch, or even a basket supper. 

The ladles brought decorated baskets filled with 
goodies for two. These were auctioned off to the highest 
bidder, while the lady waited, hoping that the right 
man bought her basket, as he would be her 9upper 
partner. 

Sometimes the children sold chances on something, 
such as a goose or handmade linens. 

All of this took many hours of practice, and a lot of 
work decorating. But the fellowship, praise, and 
earnings from parents and friends, made It all 
worthwhile. The money that was raised bought 
something for the school, such as playground 
equipment. 

Ingenuity was a quality that was needed by rural 
teachers who served various roles. One of which was to 
teach nutrition. On cold winter days the usual cold 
lunches were sometimes suppllmented by something 
hot. The top of the heating stove served as a range. A 
large container with water In It was used to place small 
covered jars of food, brought from home. The food was 
ready by noon. 

Another method was to place scrubbed potatoes on a 
discarded oven rack, which was covered by a large pan. 
which provided baked potatoes for lunch. At times, the 
youngsters brought cleaned cut vegetables, and soup 



A 1927-28 photo of Cass Center School students, 
front row, from left: Joseph McNamara. Clare 
Buckner, Leo McNamara, Albert Oltmanns, Carl 
Oltmanns, Carl Oltmanns: second row, Alvina 
Johnson. Leona Tholen, Maxine Johnson, Maggie 
Ulferts, Mary Louise Yount, Mary Louise McNamara. 


Mary Watters. Marie Oltmanns; third row. Lucille 
Yount, Bob Kula, Hermlna Cordes, Alvina Tholen, 
Louise Mull, Ester Tolen, Virginia Yount, Homer Mull, 
Ruth Watters, Herman Tholen; back row, Teacher — 
Clara Andressen, Louie Ulferts, Carl Ortgles, and 
Kenneth Johnson. (Photo submitted by Marie Capron) 
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Bunker Hill School in 1936. Shown, from left: Don 
Ketelsen on " Paint ", Merlin Finn on " Scramy ", Leo 

was made, all without benefit of electricity or gas. 

As the years passed, most of the Cass schools were 
replaced with new structures. They retained the same 
plan, one-room with outdoor plumbing; but furnaces, 
electricity and telephones were added. Other 
improvements were better equipment and supplies. 

The teacher's duties remained the same — teaching. 
Janitorial duties, nurse, friend, and counselor. There 
was a close relationship between pupils, parents, and 
teacher, and friendships and memories for a life-time. 
But changes are inevitable. 

Thus, on July 1, 1962, rural schools became a thing 
of the past. Cass Township schools became a part of the 
Anamosa Community Schools. No longer are rural 
youngsters any different than 'town-kids'. You might 


Housman on third horse. Standing, from left: Leonard 
''Hank” Ketelsen. Ray Finn. 

ask, "What happened to the buildings and the 
teachers?” Many of the teachers were absorbed by 
town schools; with some going to college to earn 
degrees. 

The buildings were sold. Some were moved to new 
locations. Bunker Hill, Ridge road, Lubben School and 
Hickory Grove were converted into private homes. 
West Cass is used as a hay storage building. Cass 
Center is a community center. Fremont school was 
moved to a new location to be used for a home. Frog 
Hollow school was sold and converted into a machine 
shop. 

Thus, even our buildings are serving in useful 
capacities, as are our rural pupils who have become 
good citizens in many areas of life. 


Stone City 

by Bertha Finn 


When bids were let on a new bridge to span the Wap- 
sie at Stone City in 1970, it was the beginning of an end 
of an era. The bridge, made famous by artist Grant 
Wood in his painting, 'Stone City,' was built in 1882. 

The old wagon bridge was built after many years of 
petitioning by the people to the Jones County Board of 
Supervisors. After being ordered built, it was not com- 
pleted until nearly one year later. John A. Green, one of 
the founding fathers, and quarry owner, donated stone 
for the west embankment and nature provided the shelf 
for one on the east. 

Prior to the bridge, a ford three-quarters of a mile up 
the river was crossed after the ice went out in the 


spring. Also, a foot-bridge was attached to the first 
railroad bridge built in 1859. 

Beginning in 1852, with Stone City stone’s first major 
shipment, by oxen, to build Cornell college, the stone 
has been used in every major city in Iowa and as far 
west as Texas and east to Virginia. 

The first stone shipped by rail was to Dubuque and 
Cedar Falls in 1859, by David Graham, who opened the 
first quarry; it was later owned by D. Graham, Haines & 
Lewis. M. Heisey, and John Ronen. 

Next to enter the quarry business were Crouse. Shaw 
and Weaver, who opened a quarry adjoining the first, in 
1866. This was sold to the State of Iowa and was used to 
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Stone City Public School, about 1 91 2. (Photo submitted by Cora L. Peet) 
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Stone City's first schoolhouse, 1877. (Submitted by 
EvAllamand) 


Advertising Stone City. (Photo submitted by Cora L. 
Peet) 


build the penitentiary at Anamosa. In 1878, the state 
laws restrained using the state-owned quarry from 
competing with private enterprise, (which was being 
done), and It was purchased by J. A. Green. 

In the spring of 1869, Henry Dearborn began quarry- 
ing. He later operated as Dearborn & Sons. A sixth 
generation descendant, Patrick Dearborn, Is presently 
employed at the Weber Quarry. 

In 1884, the state abandoned their quarry and pur- 
chased one on the banks of the Buffalo river near 
Anamosa. In 1883, Dawson & Hess, and afterward 
bought by F.S. Brown & Co., in 1887, operated another 
site. In 1894 James Lawrence opened up a leased 
quarry, on the BufTalo, adjoining the state quary. 

These combined quarries, and a few smaller opera- 
tions, since 1859, had shipped over $3,000,000 worth 
of stone out of the area by 1895. 

In the early 1880s, over 400 men were employed in 
the quarries. This meant a thriving business at a 
general store, then owned by George Watters (great- 
uncle to Anamosa's George Watters), and his partner, 
D.M. Hakes. The store sold one and one-half tons of 
plug tobacco in one live-month period, amounting to 
over $2,000. 

In 1883 a telephone system was Installed at the 
quarries which seemed to be used primarily for sum- 
moning doctors for Injured quarry workers and railroad 
casualties. 

Stone City was given that name In 1873, by necessity 
when a post office was established. The post office was 
first located In the basement of the Henry Dearborn 
home. This stone house Is still standing, housing the 
fifth generation of Dearborns. It is the home of R.M. 
‘Bill’ Porter and his wife, Maxine Dearborn Porter. 

Henry Dearborn built the stone house on South Gar- 
navlllo, south of First Street in Anamosa. about 1861, 
and furnished stone for other buildings in Anamosa. 

Henry Dearborn also built the first building in Stone 
City, in the late 1850s or early 1860s, to use as a 
blacksmith shop, and, for a time, a store on the second 
floor. It Is located at the south entrance to the Weber 
stone quarry. This building has been refurbished and 
has been donated for the use of the Grant Wood Art 
Festival. 

In 1882, John A. Green, later state senator, began 
constructing his 20-room mansion: the first 12 rooms 
reputedly costing over $12,000. He needed the room, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Green reared a familiy of nine children. 


besides having many houseguests. 

A few years later, work was begun on the huge three- 
story limestone bam, 120x60 ft., nearly 30 ft. high. 

The barn stabled the Green's thoroughbred horses, 
as well as the horses used in the quarries. The barn con- 
tained the blacksmith shop, and Iron rings are still 
found outside where the horses were tethered for shoe- 
ing. 

A well inside the stable was pumped by a horse walk- 
ing on a treadmill. Horse power was also used, via 
treadmill, for crushing rock in the quarries. The 
limestone barn, completed in 1889, Is used annually by 
the Grant Wood Art Festival. 

Today, it is difficult to Imagine that this valley of 
stone was ever the scene of any great deal of actvity. 
However, in the 1890s and early 1900s, it Is reported 
that over 1.000 people lived here. The majority were 
quarry workers who earned the 15-cent per hour, 
average wage — the hard way. 

During this period, what must have been a 
sightseer’s delight — the three-story Columbia Hall — 
was built and in full swing. It was located at the foot of 
the hill below the Green’s Mansion, as it was called. 

This limestone (of course) structure housed a 54- 
room hotel; business block, which included a bank; an 
opera house, where ’The Swedish Nightingale,’ Jenny 
Lind, once performed; and a church and tavern at 



J.A. Green mansion. 
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either end. 

One-half million tons of stone went Into the con- 
struction of the Hall. Mr. Green had this palatial hall 
built to furnish employment during Inactive periods; to 
provld accommodations for travelers; and to house his 
expanding business enterprises. 

The Columbia Hall, built in the year of the Columbian 
World’s Fair, 1893, stood until 1936 when It was sold 
for the stone and was begun to be torn down. Demoli- 
tion was not completed until 1939; the stone was ship- 
ped by rail to Cedar Rapids. 

In the years following 1900, the community reverted 
to village status with the advent of portland cement, 
and as Green’s fortune diminished, he was forced to sell 
his magnificant 2000-acre estate. He took his horses to 
the East, but when unable to sell them at his price. He 
returned and sold them to local residents. Present 
owners of the property are Mr. and Mrs. George Nisson 
of Cedar Rapids. The estate was purchased by George’s 
father. 

A once-in-a-lifetime experience for many art students 
came about when artist. Grant Wood, who had painted 
the now famous ’Stone City', along with co-artlsts, 
established what would be written about, and re- 
written countless times — the Grant Wood Art Colony. 
As many as 120 students enrolled and were housed In 
the much publlslzed Ice wagons, and in Green Mansion. 

While there, the colony was a mecca for artists and 
art-lovers throughout the mid-west, and on Sunday 
afternoons, a price of admission was given to tour the 
works of the budding artists. 

In 1932-1933, Grant Wood, during those Depression 
days accepted the hospitality of Stone City residents to 


help keep body and soul together. Contrary to one 
school of thought, he never lived In the Dearborn store 
building, according to a life-long resident who lived in 
Stone City while the colony was active. 

The Green Mansion was next used as a summer home 
for poet-author, Paul Engle, and his family for 26 years, 
until it was destroyed by fire in 1963. Plans have been 
underway for the past decade to restore the home to its 
original prominance by the owner, George Nisson, of 
Cedar Rapids. 

St. Joseph Church, designed by architect, Guedo 
Beck, was completed and dedicated in 1913. The two- 
story edlface was constructed of Stone City stone, 
which was furnished by the two Irish immigrants, 
Green and Ronen, and Henry Dearborn, owners of the 
quarries. The windows were imported from Munich, 
Germany. The church Interior was furnished by pledges 
totaling $13,112, with the main altar of white marble 
from Carrara, Italy, donated by the Green family in 
memory of their son, who died as the result of a tragic 
railroad accident In Stone City. 

The Dearborn store, operated by ’date’ Dear- 
born (Henry Dearborn's grandson) from 1910 to 1959, 
was sold to Lawrence and Shirley Labarge. They were 
the first outside owners of the two-story stone- building, 
erected In 1897. 

Located near the bridge (replaced In 1971), the 
building is depicted In Grant Wood’s painting. ‘Stone 
City’. 

The limestone building sitting on the banks of the 
'Wapsi' river has been used for a general store, post of- 
fice, depot, meeting hall, gas station and tavern. Today 
the building is being used as a restaurant where, on cer- 
tain dates, patrons are entertained with quality music 



J. A. Green's Opera House Hotel and business block. Stone City. 
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Stone City Store, photographed by Bernard ‘Barney " Bunce, May 25, 1964. 


from scheduled bands. 

In 1979, a group of Stone City citizens raised S3.000 
necessary to remodel the discontinued school house for 
use as a community building. (More on the community 
building and volunteers may be found in another 
chapter.) 

In 1959, William C. Weber, bought out his partner’s 
Interest. The partner was C.B. Dewees of Marlon. ‘Bill’, 
making a big business of quarrying stone, acquired 
rights to four quarries. Bill operated the quarries until 
his retirement in 1980, when his son-in-law, Frank 
Duetmeyer, purchased the business. He employs 30 
men. 

The present day owner is reaping the unwanted 
"rewards” of the former quarrymen whose expedient 
dynamiting techniques have played havoc with beds of 
stone, fragmenting it so as to become unusable for 
building. 

How many times have folks in years past, in the sur- 
rounding area, and as far away as Anamosa, heard the 
booming sounds from the quarries. "They are blasting 
at the quarry,” one would say to the unknowing. Dur- 


ing World War II, these sounds, for kids, could be liken- 
ed to the sounds of battle at the movies. Only 
the prior owner, during that era, could know whether 
he was aware of future problems. Perhaps technology 
will provide the answer. During the last 100 years, 
tremendous strides have been made In this industry. At 
present, a new hydraulic cutter is being Installed at the 
Weber Stone Quarry which will make It possible to pro- 
duce the large blocks of stone used many years ago in 
bridge abuttments and large retaining walls, by 
pushing a lever. 

A building, built one hundred years ago at the Cham- 
pion Quarry, is now housing a computerized planer 
machine, designed by the Weber Stone Co., which will 
smooth out nature's ripples, formed in the stone. 

In 1903, quarry owner John Ronen erected the third 
large home in Stone City. It was operated by the 
previous buyers as a bed and board inn. The seven- 
bedroom home has recently been purchased by Dr. 
Geoffrey and Sally Miller, and is being renovated for use 
as a private home. 


Jackson Township Families 

by Bertha Finn 


Jackson township, east of Anamosa, was named for 
the seventh U.S. president, Andrew Jackson. It was set- 
tled in 1838. The first settlers were James Sherman 
and Adam Overacker. Sherman later became a Justice 
of the peace. Overacker, when Newport was named as 
the county seat, built the log cabin courthouse. He was 
instrumental in having the county seat located there, 
although the county seat was moved to Lexington the 
following year. No court was held at Newport. Mr. 
Overacker also ran a ferry across the Wapslpinicon at 


that place. 

Levi Cronkhite and David Myers were also early 
settlers in this area. 

In 1846 the Byerlys arrived on the scene, and were 
instrumental in settling the new county, for Francis 
Byerly brought his wife, six sons and two daughters to 
the green lush Iowa prairies and woodlands. His sons 
were Michael, Jacob, Andrew, John, William and 
Adam. One of his daughters was married to William 
Benadom. The other daughter became Mrs. David 
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Grafft. 

Settlers and the dates they came to the township as 
they are given In the 1910 Jones County History are: 
Samuel Spear, 1845: David Myers, 1845: William 
Jeffries, 1849; Daniel Slife, 1849: S.M. Johnson, 1854. 

Isaac Hay, 1848: David Tallman, 1851; Hassan 
Monroe, 1855; Barnard and Anthony Waggoner, 1853; 
Oliver Potts, 1849; James and Edward Strawman, 
1851; David, Joseph, and John Emmett, 1856; Kramer 
family. 1864; Reuben Hay. 1848; James and Edward 
Stevenson, 1851. 

The names of the following, with no dates, were also 
listed as early settlers of Jackson township: John 
Brown, William Alspaugh, Joseph Apt, Charles Brown, 
L.B. Smith, Houseman family, Joseph and Charles 
Beam. Orville Cronkhite, Valentine Slife, Reuben 
Bunce. Brickley, Tarbox, Benadom and Stivers 
families, W.C. Monroe, Harvey Monroe, and the 


Hollingsworth family. 

Other early settlers listed In the 1938 Centennial 
Edition of the Eureka are: Cable and Luther Belknap. 
John Cheslre, M.D. Corcoran, James Carter, Nicholas 
May, Isaac Hay, Michael Neville, Jacob Meek, Ephraim 
Steckle, Jacob Mowery, and Joseph Wood, the 
grandfather of Grant Wood, the famous artist. 

Two struggling villages in the township, aspired to 
become large centers of trade, but they never achieved 
the desired growth. These two were Newport and Isbell. 

At Isbell, could be found a house or two and a store. A 
post office was established in 1857 and existed for nine 
years. Frank Hays was the first postmaster, followed 
by: Albert N. Denison, in 1860; Ezra M. Denison, in 
1861: Mrs. Almira Luce, 1865; and Daniel Matteson in 
1866. The post office was discontinued Jan. 29, 1867. 

The hopes of a future thriving town were lost with the 
closing of the post office. 


Antioch School 

by Malinda Nielsen Derga 


The little white Antioch School, located four miles 
east of Anamosa, has stood by the side of the road for 
115 years. Built in 1872, it has served many useful 
purposes. Basically, it was similar to other country 
schools where many of our forefathers who became 
leaders of our nation, learned 'The Three R’s — 
Reading, 'Rltlng and 'Rlthmetic.' 

The Antioch School, after the consolidation of the 
rural and town schools, became a community center for 
a time, and now, after restoration, symbolizes the 
standards of a century. 

At least 165 pupils have attended this school, the 
most well known being Grant Wood, for whom the 
building was dedicated. Many more have achieved 
fame, fortune and livelihood from the knowledge 
gained here. 

Only a few dusty records remain of its early history. 
Records from the year 1885 show that the school board 
consisted of Richard B. Johnson, president; A.W. Hay, 
secretary; and Perry Beam, treasurer. When the school 
closed in 1859, Alvin Byerly was president; Hulda 
Nielsen, secretary, and Mrs. Clarence Nielsen, 
treasurer. Darvin Hardersen and August Monk, Jr., 
were the two directors. 

Back In those days, teachers were hired by the term; 
with three terms In a school year. During the winter 
term, as many as 42 pupils attended school. The older 
boys came at this time, for during the spring and fall 
terms they had to remain at home to help with the farm 
work. 

Teachers wages in 1880 were $30 per month. By 
1959, the top wage was $375 per month. 

Most all of the early school houses were constructed 
alike. The building had two rooms. The large one was 
the classroom which held as many as 45 pupils. The 
room adjoining, or entry way, was the hall where the 
pupils hung their wraps on nails. Close to the 
schoolhouse stood the woodshed. This held chunks of 
wood and com cobs, burned In the large pot-bellied 
stove, which stood In the center of the school. Later, 
coal was used for fuel. 

There were several desks on either side of the room. 
Double seats used at first, were later replaced with 
single seats and desks of various sizes. A recitation 
bench and the teacher’s desk were located In the front 
of the room. A blackboard hung on the wall behind the 


teacher s desk. 

A water pail, with a long-handled dipper, sat on a 
table at the back of the room. The dipper was used by 
all; germs were seemingly unheard of in those days. 
The pail was later replaced by a stone water fountain. 

A large cupboard in the back of the room held the 
dinner pails. These were usually gallon pails which 
formerly contained syrup. As wax paper, and sandwich 
baggies, were other things unheard of, the sandwiches 
were Individually wrapped In newspapers. Home-made 
bread was not a delicacy in those days, as all of the farm 
women and girls baked bread. For sandwich filling, 
home-chumed butter or lard was used with Jelly, or 
pressed meat made from home-butchered pork or beef. 

Winter seemed to be more severe, as I remember, and 
It was nothing to walk a mile, or more, to school In 
weather 20 degrees below zero. 

The teacher arrived at the school before 8 a.m. She 
built the fire in the pot-bellied stove with kindling, cobs 
and wood which had to be carried from the woodshed. 
By the time the pupils arrived the stove was giving off 
some heat, but they usually gathered around the stove 
with their books until noon when it was warm enough 



Antioch School, 1958 
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to sit In their own seats. 

School was dismissed at 4 o'clock. The fire was 
banked with several large chunks of wood, but these 
soon burned, and by the next morning the school was 
cold. 

The water froze in the water pail overnight, if the pail 
was not emptied. Two pupils were chosen each day to 
go to a nearby farm house to obtain a pall of water. 

Two kerosene lamps anchored on the wall served as 
lights for school programs, box-socials and card parties 
which were held in the evening. 

Games played at school were very different from the 
games played at the schools of today. The favorite 
winter-time game was Fox and Geese. Pom-Pom Pull- 
Away. Hide and Seek, Tag, Circle and Drop the 
Handkerchief. The three little ditches or gullies, now 
are gone, as are the large trees, which were favorite 
hiding places. In the 1940s, basketball and baseball 
were played. 

The teachers usually boarded and roomed with some 
family in the school district. Others hired livery rigs to 
bring them to and from school. Some lived with parents 
who resided nearby. Later teachers provided their own 
transportation. 

Those were the ‘good ol’ days’. I wonder if we thought 
they were good. 

Remember how we rushed from school, changed our 
clothes, ate a bite of lunch, and went outside to do our 
various chores? There was the wood box to fill; cobs to 
be picked up on the hog floor, for kindling fires; cows to 
milk; the old cream separator to turn; the calves to 
teach to drink; the hogs to feed; the cattle to hay and 
feed; hay and silage to throw down for the next 
morning: the horses to lead out to drink; and girls had 
chickens to feed, and eggs to gather. 

There was very little studying done at home as after 
supper the dishes had to be washed. We went to bed 
early, since there were no radios or TV's. We arose 
early the next morning to milk the cows and clean the 
bam: then into the house to eat breakfast and off to 
school, so that we were there before 9 o'clock. 

Yes, it was a busy day, but we are glad that we were a 
part of the community; a community that is proud of its 



Antioch School, back row: Glen Hay, Gilbert Hay, 
Ina Byerly. Middle row: Jennie Landis, Clara Reuter, 
Alvin Byerly, Mildred Byerly. Second row: Helen 
Morrissey, Laura Reuter. Front row: Laura Nielsen, 
Clarence Nielsen. (Photo submitted by Mildred Brown) 



Antioch School — Back row: Florence Postel 
(teacher), Genevieve Streeter; third row: Maltnda 
Nielsen, Luclle Scheele, LaVonne Streeter, Dorothy 
Byerly; second row: Andy Nielsen, Kenneth Hay, 
Eldon Soper, Horace Soper, Carl Hay; on step, 
Raymond Dose. (Photo submitted by Maltnda Derga) 



Antioch School, 1915 (Photo submitted by Maltnda 
Derga) 



1925 classes at Antioch School — Front row: Ben 
Knutsen, LaVonne Streeter, Luclle Sheele, Anna Dose, 
George Knutsen, Fred Dose, Lee Mohr, Virgil Mohr. 
Back row: Raymond Dose, John Knutsen, Bud Soper, 
Genevieve Streeter, Ruby Shoop (teacher). Minnie 
Knutsen, Maltnda Nielsen, Eldon Soper, Dorothy 
Byerly. (Photo submitted by Maltnda Derga) 
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Antioch School Christmas Program — Front row: 
Dean Martensen, Barbara Folkerts, Santa Claus 
( Louie Bramer), Paul Nielsen. Alva Melchers, Harold 
Martensen. Back row: Renelda Melchers. Mallnda 
Nielsen (teacher). John Martensen. Margaret 
Melchers. Keith Nielsen, Joanne Nielsen, Carol 
Martensen, Carl Martensen, Elaine Nielsen. (Photo 
submmlted by Mallnda Derga) 


people, Its school and Its service. 

July 20, 1947. a Diamond Jubilee Celebration was 
held at the Antioch School. Tribute was paid to the 
memory of Grant Wood who attended school here, and 
later became Internationally known as an artist. The 
event was held on the school lawn. The special event of 
the day was the planting of a hard maple tree on the 
grounds, during the tableau, ‘Planting of Tree’, 
representing Wood’s painting, by that name. 

Among the honored guests were Grant's brother, 
Frank Wood; David Turner, early sponsor of Grant 
Wood; Park Plnard, Grant Wood's personal secretary; 
Marvin Cone, friend of Grant Wood, and the director of 
the art department at Coe College, Cedar Rapids; Miss 
Frances Prescott, principal of McKinley Junior High 
School; Miss Kathryn Maurice; Miss Nellie V. Morey and 
Mrs. Joseph Beavo. all Superintents of Jones County, 
as well as many other friends and aqualntances of the 
famous artist and former teachers and pupils of the 
Antioch School. 



Teachers 


During the period from 1888-1900, 14 women and 
one man taught at the Antioch school. Their salaries 
averaged $27 per month. 

These teachers were Frances Smith, Grace Maple, 
Blanche Sokol, Edith Ellis, Effle Taylor. Carrie Paul. 
Lillie Joseph, Fannie Snyder, Margaret Cavanaugh, 
Bessie McCord, Kathryn Doran, Katherine Hines, 
Bessie Curttright and Henry Hay. 

The salaries for the teachers on the roster from 1900- 
1920 ranged from $27 to $90. The teachers were Bertha 
Kratzer. Edith Lincoln, Maude Joseph, Margaret 
Copeland. None Cavenaugh, Kathryn Hanlon, Nona 
Spellman, Pearl Johnson, Florence Gould, Mary Hill. 


Florence Foley, Ann Hanlon, Olive Gould, Grace 
Byerly, Lena Johnson, Theresa Lamey, Beula Byerly, 
Florence Pulver, Mrs. McMurrin, Erma Rose, Minnie 
Sanford and Anne Tracy. 

The salaries of the teachers from 1920-1935. during 
the Depression years, ranged from $50 to $85. 

Teachers who taught at Antioch until It closed In 
1959, when the average salary was $375 per month, 
were Esther Brady, Florence Postel, Ruby Shoop, 
Gladys Bender, Mildred Holden, Grace Davenport, 
Helen Port, Leona Gierhart, Mallnda Nielsen, Celena 
Siebels. Ida Wacker and Helen Rickels. 


Families 


Past area residents of Antioch: 

J.M. and Carrie Byerly — Ina Byerly. Alvin Byerly, 
Mildred Meeks. 

Richard and Mallnda Johnson — Pearl, Mary, Lena, 
Maude, Bessie, Verne and Zella. 

Arthur and Zella Meeks — Darwin, Arlen, Neita, 
Newell, Wanda and Milton. 

Newell and Jean Meeks — Jennie and Miles. 

John and Nora Landis — Jennie and Miles. 

Frank Cage. 

Forest Hart. 

John McCleary — Mabel and Raymond. 

Arthur Kid well — Clifford. 

Roily Duncan — Dorothy and Lawrence. 

John and Bessie Mohr — Lee, Virgil and Alvin. 

John and Anna Martensen — John, Carl, Carol, 
Harold, Dean, Marvin, Virgil and Allen. 

Clifford and Elna Graf — Sharon, Maijean and Craig. 
Norman Kramer — Zelma and Erma. 

Emerson Crist — Maxine, Robert and Donald Wilson. 
William Michels — Paul Michels. 

John Dietlker — Robert, Lucille and Dorothy. 

J.W. Byerly — Eva, Earl and James Stimpson. 


Mr. Byerly — J.M., Jennie and Nora. 

William Byerly — Floy, Grace and Claude. 

Blanche Byerly — Guy, Lee and Beulah. 

Lillian Byerly — Mildred and Jay. 

Gordon Mann — Ruth and Doris. 

Ray Byers — Dean Byers. 

Sannle Hay — William, Archie, Minna. 

William and Etta Hay — Glen. Carl, Kenneth. 

Richard Hartwlg — Larry. 

Archie Hay — Gilbert. 

Wilhelm and Maggie Mohr — Herman Mohr, Elsie 
Rathman, Herman Rathman. 

Jake and Minnie Streeter — Genevieve and LaVonne. 
John and Bessie Mohr — Lee, Virgil and Alvin. 
William and Harmle Norton — Lucile and William. 
Margaret Morrisey — Mildred, Gerald and Helen. 
Henry and Mamie Rickels — Helen Rickels. 

Herman and Catharine Freese — Melvin. 

Clarence and Catharine Nielsen-Joanne, Paul and 
Joyce. 

Walter Waggoner — donated the land for the school. 
Jake Shields — Marie and Harry. 

Chris Lelnen. 
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1913 Style shows early residents of the Antioch 
School District, Mary and William Strawman riding In 
their Studebaker, driven by their son, Bert Strawman. 
(Photo submitted by Mallnda Derga) 



Antioch School. 1911 — Helen Morrissey. Laura 
Reuter, Mildred Byerly. Laura Nielsen. (Photo 
submitted by Mallnda Derga) 



Antioch School — Florence Postel (teacher), Mallnda 
Nielsen (pupil). (Photo submitted by Mallnda Derga) 



Antioch residents: Henry Nielsen, Clarence Nielsen, 
Glen Russell, Clifford Morrissey. (Photo submitted by 
Mallnda Derga) 


John and Nellie Strong — Lyle, Mary and Harris. 
George and Nellie Soper — Bernice, Elizabeth, 
Horace, Eldon and Wlllma. 

Mervll Wood — Frank, Grant, Nan and Jack. 

Issac Hay. 

Harry and Marjorie Wltham — Nyal, Clifford and 
Verle. 

William and Anna Scheele — Lucille Scheele. 

John and Lillian Husmann — Merle, Dorothy and 
Ralph. 

Rhlnehart Doden. 

William and Minna Westphal — Doris, Verna and 
Donald. 

Jeffrey Powers — Ella, Kate and Tom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyle — Clem, Lizzie and Frank Boyle. 
Warren Studer — Ray, Warren and Frank. 

Carl Reuter — Clara and Laura. 

Henry and Molly Dose — Raymond, Anna, Fred, 
Robert, Henry and Velma. 

George Loehr. 

John and Pauline Hansen — Dee Hansen. 

Frank and Lillian Rushford — Allan Rushford. 

Folkert Melchers-John, Margaret, Elfrleda, Renelda, 
Alva and Folkert. 

John Morrisey — Leo, Jay, Margaret, Clifford, Paul. 
Melbum, William Spellman, Meibom Mudd. 

John and Geslna Knutsen — Hans, Minnie, John, 
George, Ben, Herman, Arthur and Mary. 

Henry and Norma Wheelock. 

Harry Wheelock-Eugene. 

August and Hannah Monk. 

August, Jr., and Genevieve Monk — Kevin. 

Wildy Hay — Clifford. 

Albert Pegorlck. 

Arthur and Lettle Bender — Blanche and Gladys. 
Harry and Anna Scheele. 

Andy C. and Ruth Nielsen — Keith. Elaine, Larry and 
Ruthann. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hay — Charles, Eva, Bertha and Jennie. 
Andrew and Alvena Nielsen — Hulda, Clarence, 
Laura, Henry, Andy, Mallnda and Margaret Pierce. 
Blnny Hay. 

Frank Benadom — Francis and Pansy. 

Royal and Blanch Russell — Glenn. 

Guy and Nina Byerly — Dorothy and Alta. 

Thomas and Marie Hardersen. 

Darwin and Ruth Hardersen — Donald. 
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Louis and Patricia Bramer — Grace Amussen. John. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Benadom — Alice. Horace and Frieda Soper — Donald. 

Mr. and Mrs. Townsend — Betty, Billy, and James. Harm and Lizzie Benken — Mary. Martha and Emma. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodward — Richard. Stanley and Mr.and Mrs. Earl Martens — Marvin. 


Antioch Church 

Built and Re-bullt 

submitted by Ruth Hardersen 


In 1952 Mrs. Albert Benadom wrote a history of the 
Antioch Church for the dedication held June 22 of that 
year. Following are compilations from her writings: 

In Jackson township, Jones County, on February 25, 
1865, a small band of pioneer settlers of the Christian 
denomination, held a meeting In the Hay schoolhouse 
to lay plans for building the Antioch Church. From the 
yellowed pages of the old church book, beautifully 
written In old script, the records show that the Rev. 
Joseph H. Johnson was chosen chairman, and William 
Jeffries, secretary, "for the purpose of selecting a 
location for the House of Worship on the same.” The 
records show that Jacob Kramer gave one acre of land. 

Members of the three committee persons chosen to 
select the site were Isaac Hay, F.M. Belknap and 
Anthony Waggoner. Their report, choosing a site, 
reads, "On the raise of the hill on the North side of the 
road running from Anamosa to Maquoketa, and 
between the Hay schoolhouse and southeast corner of 
the same tract of land.” 

The house of worship was to be built of brick with 
walls one ft. thick and the dimensions of the structure 
32 x 40 ft. and they were to call this church Antioch. It 
would be free to all religious denominations, when not 
occupied by The Christians. 

A committee of four men were appointed to solicit 
building funds. F.M. Belknap. Anthony Waggoner, 
Isaac Hay, and William Byerly were on the committee. 
Serving on the building committee were Anthony 
Waggoner. Joseph Apt, Andrew Byerly and Michael 
Byerly; with William Jeffries, secretary, and Isaac Hay, 
treasurer. 

The building committee was given the right to 
proceed March 11, 1865. No dates are available of the 
time the church was actually completed; however, it is 
known that the church walls stood for one year with no 
roof. 

Following the Civil War, times were hard and money 
was scarce. The congregation knew the trials, toll and 
bitter disappointments that attended their every 
achievement of that day. 

Rev. Joseph H. Johnson of the Christian 
denomination, was one of the first pastors of the 
Antioch Church. The Rev. Nathan Potter was also an 
early pastor. 

The first wedding after the completion of the church 
was for Ellen Waggoner and John Bean. 

Roads were bad and travel was slow, but In those 
days it was a privilege to attend church services. Men, 
women and children would come for miles in wagons, 
on horseback, or walk to church. At times, services 
were held in the homes and Scriptures were read by 
candlelight. 

After the Christian organization, the United Brethren 
came to worship; perhaps as early as 1885, to 1905. 
Incomplete records show the names of Revs. Moffit, 
Harper, Cunningham and Clark as ministers who 
preached at this place. 


The Presbyterians followed. The pastors were the 
Rev. Evans. Burhans, Badger and Prevost. 

The ensuing years were active ones. One of the 
largest Sunday Schools In the history of the church was 
conducted here. Preaching services were held every 
Sunday and beautiful musical programs were given. 

The Antioch Church burned to the ground Jan. 3, 

1950. 

The fires of the disaster had no more than cooled, 
when plans were underway to replace the historic 
church. 

History seems to repeat Itself. Just as that small 
assembly of long ago met in the Hay schoolhouse to 
formulate plans for building the first Antioch Church; 
85 years later, on the same location, a special meeting 
was held Mar. 3, 1950, to lay plans for the construction 
of a new church. 

Earl Byerly, chairman, appointed various 
committees. James Whitmore, Delbert GrafTt and 
Darvin Hardersen were selected for the wrecking and 
disposal of remaining walls. The building committee 
consisted of J.F. May, Alvin Byerly and J.E. Porter. On 
the finance committee were Mrs. Ray Stivers. Miss 
Malinda Nielsen, Guy Byerly, Albert Benadom, Charles 
Zimmers, R.A. Russell and John Merrill. Other 
meetings were held to complete the plans. 

Outside the $2,000 insurance, all the money was 
donated. Men and women worked for months giving of 
their time, labor and money. Gifts of money came from 
Michigan to California. 

Although it seemed a Herculean task, by May 29, 

1951. the first cement for the foundation was poured. 
The glazed tile walls were nearly completed by fall. The 
roof was added the following spring and the plastering 
was completed and oak flooring was laid during the 
summer of 1952. The basement for recreational 
purposes was completed and a modern heating plant 
and lighting system was installed. (This ends the article 



Antioch Church, which was destroyed by fire 
January 3, 1 950. (Photo taken by Ina Meeks in 1 949) 
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written by Mrs. Albert Benadom.) 

The dedication services were held June 22, 1952. 
The Rev. Roland Badger, Hopklnton, and former 
Antioch pastor, conducted the services. 

The ANTIOCH LADIES AID SOCIETY was organized 
Feb. 15, 1912. The first officers were Nelle Byerly, 
president; Della Ristlne, vice president; Blanche 
Russell, secretary; and Mable Hay, treasurer. The 24 
members the first year were Nora Landis, Eliza Byerly, 
Zella Johnson, Carrie Byerly, Mabel Hay, Susie Byerly, 
Mrs. J.M. Shields, Nelle Byerly, Mary Benadom. Eva 
Carter, Grace Ristlne, Della Ristlne, Etta Hay, Lin 
Johnson, Blanche Russell, Grace Byerly, Mary White, 
Lottie Porter, Belle Huggins, Rose Johnson, Ettle 
Johnson, Mrs. F.A. Bills, Lena Johnson and Grace 
Atwood. 

Probably the most Interesting meeting In 1914 was 
the one held at the Landis home Dec. 31. It was 
recorded that nine members were absent, and nine 
members were present, as were 56 visitors. The 
meeting Is remembered by a member of the community 
as a New Year’s Eve party. 

The Antioch Ladles Aid Society continued after 1923, 
but records are no longer available after that year. 

The earliest minutes of the Antioch Social Circle are 
dated 1923. As the Ladles Aid Society had done for 
many years, the Circle also helped with the upkeep and 
the general Improvements of the church. The latest 
contribution was the tuck-pointlng and sealing of the 
outside walls In 1986. The money was raised by 
holding garage sales, bake sales, and donations from 
the many friends of the church from California, 
Washington, Florida, as well as many cities In Iowa. 
Twenty -six families donated a total of $ 1 ,656. 

The 1987 officers are: Verna Fleldler, president; Betty 
Thomsen, vice-president; Ruth Harderson, treasurer; 
Dolores Ellers, secretary. Other members are Donna 
Glenn, Helen Hansen. Debbie Hardersen, Patsy May, 
Sherry McGreevy. Iva Morning, Elle Paulson, Melinda 
Powell, Millie Schuman, Margaret Ann Siebels, Lucille 
Slevers, Audrey Smith, Lynette Smith, Edna Storm, 
Irene Von Muenster, Julie Von Muenster and Tena 
Waggoner. 

As in the beginning, people of all faiths continue to 
Join the Antioch Social Circle. 

Shortly after the completion of the church, the first 
Interment took place. A special stone, purchased In 
1940 by the Cemetery Association using the last of the 
funds of the Ladles Aid Society, marks the grave of 
Elizabeth Ambrose. 1806-1866. The cemetery Is 
located east of the church . 

The cemetery didn’t always look as It does now. The 
story is told that one day In the fall of 1911. a funeral 
service was being held at the church. Mourners, 
gathered at the grave-site, were startled to hear 
someone in a passing auto remark, ‘‘Isn't this a hell of a 
place to be burled?” 

Before the people left the cemetery, a work day was 
set. So It was that a chance remark turned Into a 
blessing for the community. 

Two additions have been made to the original one 


acre of land given for cemetery purposes in 1865 by 
Jacob and Elizabeth Kramer. The additional land was 
purchased in 1921 and 1959. 

The cemetery grounds was changed in 1930 as a 
result of the first Highway 64 paving. The hill was cut 
down In front of the church and a concrete wall and iron 
fence was constructed. 

People In the community who have served on the 
cemetery board include R.A. Russell, secretary from 
1916-1932; Lula Weighels Byerly, secretary from 1932- 
1987; W.E. Hay served as treasurer from 1911-1945: 
W.M. Byerly served as a trustee from 1911-1924; Albert 
Benadom served as treasurer from 1946-1976; Nathan 
Carter was trustee from 1927-1943; and Alvin Byerly. 
president from 1953-1987. 

Present members of the board are Darvin Hardersen, 
president; Ruth Hardersen, secretary; Wayne 
Schwartz, treasurer; Leo Bonjour and Phllbert 
Hardersen, trustees. 

Members of the old Antioch Church as taken from 
the church clerk's book dated Oct. 10. 1868 to Oct. 18, 
1897 are as follows: 

Anthony Waggoner, Mary M. Wilcox, Abraham 
Landis. Mariah M. Landis. Susannah Landis. Margaret 
Smith, L.B. Smith, Mathew Porter, File Belknap, Rhoda 
Belknap, Almira Porter, Joseph H. Johnson, Catharine 
E. Johnson. 

Henrietta Brown, Almira Belknap. Valentine May, 
Eliza Waggoner, Emerilla Byerly, Michael Byerly, 
Elizabeth Byerly, William Jeffries, Barbara Ann Byerly, 
Catharine Byerly, Catharine Kramer, Daniel Beam, 
Catharine Elizabeth Beam, Nathan Potter, Clementine 
Potter. 

Edward Wilcox, Susan Margaret Byerly, J.B. Landis, 
Ruth Emily Northey. Martha Smith. Robert Northey, 
James Cummings, Harriett Cummings, Mary 
Waggoner, Della J. Bralnard, John H. Beam, Adam 
Byerly, George Cummings, Comelious Smith, Marcy C. 
Porter, John Blackford. Lydia Blackford, Rofs Porter, 
Sarah Jane Porter, James Center, Rhoda Jane Carter. 

Homer Van Amburg, Enace Warner, Emma Warner. 
Herman Warner, William Tallman, Rachel Tallman, 
Grace Waggoner. Owen Johnson, Naoma Johnson, 
Parthena Waggoner, Elijah Van Anken, Caroline Van 
Anken, 

Thomas M. Belknap, Zecharlah Waggoner, Sarah 
Waggoner, Alexander W. Hay, Phebe Hay, Robert 
Grewcock, Annie Grewcock, Mary Ann Grewcock, 
Charles Tienlove, Wm. H. Sarabee, Thomas Maxwell, 
Agnes Maxwell, John Fall, Emily Stalker, Jacob W. 
Stalker. 

George W. Ankeny, Timothy L. Brown, James Beam, 
Louisa Beam. Adella Cummings, Martha E. McFarland, 
Samuel Ankeny, Milton C. McFarland, Olive Fall, Clara 
C. Smith, Eliza Brown, Thomas Dawson, 

Etta Beam, Marg Beam, John Hay, Catharine Hay, 
Douglas Byerly, Jennie Byerly, Cordela Hay, Mary C. 
Potter, Elizabeth Johnson, Mariah Byerly, Olive A. 
Johnson, Cora Beam, Charles Brown, Rhoda C. Brown, 
John L. Streeter, Sarah S. Streeter. 
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Ill 

Meanwhile, Back at Anamosa 

Memories of Miss Ida Ray 

Anamosa 1882-1892 

As published In the Anamosa Journal In the 1940s 


As I remember Anamosa from 1882 to 1892: 
Beginning at the east end of Main Street on the south 
side at Main and Davis streets, where the Frazer Motor 
Company now stands, was an old double building. On 
the east side of the building was a wagon factory 
downstairs. Upstairs was a baby buggy factory run by a 
man named H. Chapman. On the west side was a 
laundry and Walton's marble shop. West of them was 
Ed Harvey's carpenter shop. On the east corner of Main 
Street and Cleveland was the Anamosa House run by 
McGreevys. On the west corner was the Keefe block. 
Downstairs on the east side was Gavin and Sullivan 
grocery store. It was owned later by the Foleys. 
Upstairs was the Journal office. 

By the way, the Journal newspaper business started 
in the basement under the old treasurer’s office of the 
courthouse. 

On the west side of the Keefe building, downstairs 
was Fisher's Harness shop. Then came several old 
buildings; one was used for a news and candy store and 
one was later used for Shei man's Harness shop. 

Then came a dry goods store run by M.P. Conway, 
then the post office. I think the postmaster’s name was 
Frank Coe. Then the Kinert House. He later ran the 
hotel now owned by Mrs. Odeen on Davis Street. The 
Kinert house on Main and Booth was run by Harvey 
Niles and M.L. Hickcox, then Bedell, then Easterly, 
then Easterly and Smyth. 

On the east side of Booth Street was the old 
Congregational Church and next to It, where the 
Central Barbershop is now, was a boot and shoe store. 
Where the Quality cafe is, E.J. Wood had a clothing 
store. Then was Cunningham’s farm Implements and 
machinery. A vacant lot was next until 1890. The 
Grand Opera House was built. When It was first built, 
the entrance was upstairs, and the stairs were In the 
middle of the building and two stores on either side. On 
the east side, Charlie Howard ran a drug store: on the 
west side Mrs. Ven Niles had a fancy goods and 
embroidery shop. 

West of the theater was the new Sherman building, 
built at the same time the theater was. It was first 
occupied and used as a post office. Ed Holt was 
postmaster, (Mrs. Clifford Niles’ father.) 

Where the Wolfe Food store is now, was a book store 
and they sold sundries also. I first remember Hanna, 
then Ebersole and later Miss Alice McCarn. Then was 
Dunklee and Heald Furniture, later owned by Charlie 
Beam. 

On the west side of Ford Street comes Mrs. Hakes 
Millinery store. Where Mellecher Barbershop is now, 
Dave Hakes ran a grocery and crockery store. Just west 
were Jack and George Watters in a meat market. 

Where Weighels grocery is, was a boot and shoe store 
and later, Mrs. Julia Cowen millinery store. West of her 


were Pitcher and McKay, dealers In fine carriages, 
buggies and harnesses. Next to them was a little 
building used as a candy store. Across the alley was Pat 
Wallace Bakery and Restaurant. Where Mowery's 
beauty shop was, was Jennie Meade Millinery. 

Next was Curry's tailor shop and later in this building 
was a man by the name of Gordon, who was there for a 
short time waiting for a location. George Blakeslee had 
a Jewelry store here. Then Lou Tucker had a jewelry 
store, Mrs. L.A. Tucker, millinery and fancy goods. 
West of her was J.F. Perfect's grocery store, then G.A. 
Duser. Upstairs over Perfect and Duser was Holt's Hall, 
the town's only theater until 1890. By taking out seats, 
it was used for dancing, church suppers and fairs, etc. 

Across the street was the Scroggs building; below 
that was a large livery barn. Across the street on the 
north side, where the pop factory is now located, was 
R.W. Johnson’s grocery store, (the name is still visible 
in the front steps in 1987); east of this was the building 
owned by Gillen. Rock Bedell ran a book and music 
store here. Then comes the Commercial block, built 
several years before the Johnson and Gillen buildings. 
The Commercial block was first used as a roller rink, 
and later for a short time only, was a fine crockery and 
glassware store. Then M.P. Conway bought the 
building and moved the dry goods store from the east 
side of Main Street. The Conway family still owns this 
store. Next to them was John Belknap’s harness shop. 
On the corner was Sol Strauss dry goods store. Across 
the street on Garnavillo and Main was the Gillen House, 
owned and managed by O.E. Gillen. Downstairs under 
the office was Jim Johnson, Sr. barber shop. Where Lee 
Sanner’s Kleanall is. was the Blue Front Restaurant, 
owned and operated by John Martin and Will McGuire. 
East of them was Skinner's drug store, owned and 
operated by Dr. Skinner. Then comes Hitchcock's 
restaurant. Where the Maid Rite is, was George Noble’s 
grocery store; next to him was Dave Kelley’s Barber 
Shop. These two buildings were later bought by 
Gordon, and made into one large room, where he ran a 
fine dry goods store. Where Weiss is, were Peet and 
Cox, later Peet and Sons dry goods store. Next was Dr. 
McGuire’s drug, east was Charlie Lull's dry goods store, 
and the corner was Wurzbacher boot and shoe store. 

On the east side of Ford and Main street was 
William’s grocery store and on the east side of him was 
Rhodes candy and notions shop. Next was Heitchen 
Hardware store. Where Stuhler's store is, was 
Dennison's Shoe Store. Next was the Niles and Watters 
bank. Where McMickle is, was a music store, owned by 
A1 Poore and later owned by his brother, Charlie. They 
sold all kinds of musical Instruments. J.A. Scott's 
Hardware store was next. Where Platner's now is, Crit 
Blakeslee had a Jewelry store. Then came Kaufman’s 
Meat Market. 
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Where Gildner and Hanson are was Vehon's clothing 
store. Next was Brasted and Prentice grocery store. 
Over Charles Carter's store was Mrs. Springer’s private 
school and later was used for the phone office, still 
doing business here, but on a a much larger scale. Next 
to Brasted and Prentice was a vacant lot; then comes 
Frank Fisher's saloon, where the Economy Shoe store 
is now. Where Zeuch is, Estell Carter had a Jewelry 
store. 

Where Aments are now, was an old large frame 
building, occupied by the Clancy Sisters dry goods. 
Next to It was John Cudworth's Hardware store. 
Charles Rhoden had a Jewelry-music store and with 
him was John Feehan. He sold sewing machines. Then 
came the Shaw and Schoonover Bank and across Huber 
Street was the county offices. East of the treasurer’s 
office was a drug store owned by George Higby and it 
was later owned by Burd Slgworth. Then comes Shaw 
and Dutton crockery, glass and groceries. 

The doctors in town were Dr. Blakeslee, Dr. Gawley, 
Dr. Adair. Dr. Slgworth and Dr. Joslin. The dentists 
were Dr. DeFord, Dr. Eaton, Dr. Pearson and Dr. B.F. 


Erb. 

The attorneys were Shean & McCarn; McKean & 
McKean: Judge Ellison; Jamison: Ercanbrach & 
Remley: Keeler & Keeler; Judge Stacey; and Charles M. 
Brown. 

Our Mayor was Pat Washington; H.O. Frink was our 
town marshal and Jim Fielding, our night watchman. 
Mart Kenyon was constable. Mrs. Lottie Tompson was 
our one and only hairdresser. She was the wife of Tod 
Thompson, who was nick-named 'Laughing Tom'. 

The livery stables were the Osborne Bros., Needham 
and Burritt. The wagon shops were Ed Atchlnson, Tom 
Foarde, John Van Ness. The cabinet maker was John 
Foxall. 

There was a tin shop run by Clint Trester. At that 
time, the Osborne Brothers bought horses and shipped 
them to the eastern market. B.F. Bedford ran the 
Bedford house, Just north of the depot. 

Another popular institution, at this time, was the 
private school conducted by Mr. and Miss Corbyn, on 
the property now owned by the Loders. 


Horse-watering Fountains 

by Bertha Finn 


If Anamosa residents haven't seen the two landmark 
public horse watering fountains in ‘person’, they have 
probably seen photos of them, or have heard parents, or 
grandparents, speak of them. 

Most people know about the one In the intersection of 
Main and Garnavlllo streets by the ‘Gillen Hotel’. Some 
of our citizens know of the similar one which was 
located by the corner of Cleveland and Main Streets. 
Many people would attest that there was only one 
fountain, although there really were two of the public 
house troughs or fountains. 

The one on Main and Gamavillo was installed in the 
summer of 1879, with a good deal of doubt in the minds 


of many of the townspeople, in placing it in that spot, 
due to the crowded street conditions. The feeling was 
that it would stop a runaway, but it was thought that in 
doing so, it would be too abrupt. 

The fountain was placed about 40 feet southeast of 
the Gillen Hotel, and it was decided by the city fathers 
that if it proved too much of an obstruction, that it 
could be removed to a side street. 

During the 40 years of its history the little public 
drinking fountain for horses, was hit and battered by 
teams of wagons, by buggies and finally by a Ford 
automobile that caused its demise. 

In 1914 the base of the fountain was painted white 



Main Street, looking west, Anamosa, Iowa, before 191 2. (Photo submitted by John and Bettle Miller) 
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Main Street, looking east, Anamosa, Iowa, before 
1 91 2. (Submitted by Cora L. Peet) 


South side of Anamosa Main Street looking east. 
(Submitted by Mildred Brown) 


and was used to guide motorists on the route from St. 
Paul, Minn., to Kansas City, Mo. 

In 1920, (according to my notes from the Anamosa 
newspaper flies) the fountain was removed due to the 
damage sustained from the hit by the Ford. The 
removal left no public place for watering horses. 

The fountain at the east part of Main St. was placed 
there In 1887. It cost $35 by subscription with $70 paid 
by the city. 

A while later, the editor of the Journal, who occupied 
the building on the southwest corner of the 
Intersection, complained, “The city water trough on 
Main, at the foot of Cleveland, is a musical Institution. It 
sings a tune like the groans of the damned. It Is a great 
Inspiration to the Journal sanctum." 

A public well on the northwest corner of Main and N. 


Ford Street was dug way back In 1866. Paid for by the 
citizens In that area, It cost $256 and was 56 ft. deep. 

It was later converted to a public drinking fountain 
and was a very popular spot for kids on bicycles on a 
hot summer’s day. It was removed and the site was 
covered. 

There was also a drinking fountain for people on the 
corner of the old post office site on Main and Booth 
Streets. The 1937 Eureka paper noted that children 
were ‘spoiling them with their antics. They are dirty 
and smeared”. 

Was there a fountain on the Korn Krib corner? I 
believe so. According to Russ Ellison, longtime ex- 
cavator, they were all over town. 


Then and Now - Every Now and Then 

by Harriet C. Cunningham 



In 1939, the 70-year-old house of Miss Harriet 
Cunningham, pictured above, became Anamosa' s 
Hostel headquarters. The place was to be known as 
“D. C. Place" In memory of her father. Dexter 
Cunningham. (Photo submitted by the Anamosa 
Historical Society) 

Editor’s note: Miss Harriet Cunningham, whose 
parents came to Anamosa in the 1850s, was a former 
Anamosa school teacher. Her hobby was studying 
birds, flowers, trees and butterflies. She was an 
authority on those subjects. Miss Cunningham once 
held the position of a national office In several of the 
finest organizations In the United States. For 20 years 
she worked as Y.W.C.A. secretary and for nine of those 
years she was the national secretary. She organized in 


the Y.W.C.A., the National Department for Business 
and Professional Women and served as President of the 
National Association of Employed Officers, the officers 
consisting of 4,000 secretaries of the United States. She 
was proud of her community and its achievements. 
Many of her articles were published In the Anamosa 
newspapers, concerning her town and its history, its 
flora and fauna, and Its ornithology. Some of her 
columns, published In serial form In the Eureka In 1941 
and called 'Now and Then’ are as follows: 

"On top of the hill at the east end of Hickory Street, 
nearly hidden by the grass of many summers, lies the 
foundation stones of Anamosa’s first real schoolhouse. 

"Before 1850, when this was built, a log cabin had 
been used but the chinks through which rain had 
poured, and snow drifted. It made building a better 
building Imperative. 

"It was a two room frame building sided with white 
pine from trees that had grown In the Big Woods across 
the river. The floors were of oak. probably, as was 
customary in those days, placed when green, and 
warped and held in place by stout wood pegs. The door 
and simple school furnishings were of solid walnut, and 
the window frames — and perhaps the teacher’s desk — 
if not of walnut, were of popple wood. 

"Set on a hill, this primitive light of learning could 
not be hidden, nor could It fall to see from its door and 
windows the courthouse on the opposite hill to the 
west; the little homes and stores and stage tavern at Its 
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feet: and the long, lush sweep of the Wapslpinlcon 
valley bordered by wooded bluffs and hills, that 
constantly met its gaze. 

“Winding through the village was the Old Military 
Road from Dubuque, the nearest river port. Crossing 
the river south of what is now the Riverside cemetery, it 
climbed the hill toward Falrvlew and went on to Iowa 
City the capitol of this new State of Iowa. 

“The sound of the stage driver’s horn announcing his 
approach to the village, echoed and reechoed through 
the valley and proved a far more exciting version to 
pupils and teachers than the sight and sound of the 
finest American Airway’s transport would today. 

"Nearly a century has elapsed since those 'golden 
school days’. The wheels of ox cart and stage coach 
have taken to themselves wings, and passengers are 
’on the way at infinitely faster speed, but we may well 
pause to ask, ‘To what goal?’ 

“From the annals of Mr. and Mrs. T.E. Booth we learn 
the names of some of the first teachers. They were Miss 
Algetha Hall, sister of the late Carr Hall. Miss Mary 
Bass, one of five teachers who came from New England 
at the request of Ansel Briggs, first state Governor of 
Iowa, 1846-50: Mr. C.T. Thompson whose wife was 
Marcia Crane and who afterwards was first principal of 
the Anamosa Public School; J.J. Huber, later Judge 
Huber for whom Huber Street was named: Mr. H.D. 
Sherman, later county superintendent of schools, and 
others of more temporary residence in Anamosa. 

“Because it was some years before every 16th section 
of school land could be sold and funds realized for the 
payment of teachers the early schools were supported 
by voluntary donations and by tuitions paid by the 
parents. 

"On the second Monday of April 1859 an election was 
held to decide whether the town and territory adjoining 
previously attached for school purposes, should 
become a separate and independent district in 
accordance with certain powers conferrred by the State 
Board of Education in 1858. 

“In the election, a unanimous 70 ballots were cast in 
favor of a separate district. 

“The first Board of the Independent District was 
elected April 19. 1959, and was composed of William T. 
Shaw, president. Dr. J.S. Dimmitt. vice-president, J.J. 
Dickinson, secretary, Israel Fisher, R. S. Hadley, 
Roswell Crane and David Graham, directors. Everyone 
of these men was a success in his own business or 
profession, and fully committed to the purposes of free 
education. 

"During the summer of 1859, school was kept in 
what was known as the ‘Brick School House, on 
Strawberry Hill and in the United Brethren Church 
which stood on the ground now occupied by Westphal's 
grocery and meat market. ( 1941) 

"The schools were kept in session 44 weeks out of 52, 
and the school year divided into a summer and winter 
term of 22 weeks each: with eight week’s vacation 
during the year. 

“In the winter of 1859-60 the M.E. Church in West 
Anamosa Just purchased of the Congregationalists who 
had moved into their new chuch uptown, was rented for 
school purposes. 

“In the summer of 186 1 , St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
(the wooden structure on the same site as present 
building) and the Congregational Church at the corner 
of Main and South Booth were rented by the district. 

“The public schools were held in these buildings and 



“The Harriet Cunningham house" on South Sales, 
which was the site of the " D.C . Place " Hostel (n 1939. 
From May 1 through October 5, 1939. 1,095 young 
people visited the hostel, representing 22 states. 
(Photo by Eldon J. Meeks ) 

other rented rooms until the spring of 1863 when a 
brick structure was completed on the site of the present 
school building. The United Brethhren Church brought 
the first bell to the town and to the county in 1853. 
After the church closed on account of deaths and 
removals the bell was sold to the School District and is 
still in use after 88 years of continuous service. 

“Quoting the words of Mrs. T.E. Booth, herself a 
talented pioneer teacher, ’When I think of the trials, 
hardships and poverty of the pioneers I wonder at their 
determination that their children should have the 
advantage of opportunities of which many of them had 
been deprived. How they planned and worked and 
taxed themselves to establish the system of free schools 
that is enjoyed by the present generation. 

"If the youth of today seem to take these advantages 
for granted and as cheaply as the air they breathe, is it 
not because it has cost them no more than the sunshine 
slanting across their paths to school? 

"We all fall short of measuring rightly, the cost of the 
priceless things’, like free schools and churches, and 
Christian homes in a free land, into which we have put 
little or nothing of our best selves. ' ’ 

MISS CUNNINGHAM WRITES ABOUT ANAMOSA'S 
STREETS, 1941. 

"Many of the streets in Anamosa are named for 
native trees. There are two or three streets the origin of 
the names of which is unknown. Garnaville, as first 
spelled, is one of these. 

"For many years this street, from First Street 
running south, was known as Harmonville, for a family 
of that name who built the one stone house in that 
section. Col. Shaw's second wife was Rhetta Harmon of 
this family. 

“South Garnavlllo was also called Lover’s Lane; its 
shaded paths and privacy lending themselves to that 
romantic use. 

“Crane Street in west Anamosa was named for 
Roswell Crane, head of a prominent early family who 
afterwards built the house on Strawberry Hill now 
owned by Mrs. Frank Porter. 

“Helen L. Shaw was a daughter of Col. Shaw by his 
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first wife, Helen A. Crane. The other ‘Crane girls’, as 
these popular and talented young women were called, 
married respectively, Israel Fisher, Calvin Holmes, 
Archie Cox, C.T. Lampson and Alio Peet. There was 
one son, Leroy Crane. 

"Alderman Street is named for Captain E.B. 
Alderman, a brother of Mrs. Dexterr Cunningham, both 
of whom came to Anamosa from Castle Creek, N.Y., 
although Springleld, Mass., was their birthplace. 

"The Alderman house was the one now owned by Joe 
Soper on West Main and South Alderman streets. On 
the day he left with his company (Co. E. 3 1st. Iowa Inf.) 
in October 1862, the posts of the little front porch were 
draped with bunting and flags were mounted on the 
front stone wall. Here the company formed to march to 
the depot to entrain for the seat of Civil conflict. The 
majority of Co. E’s men enlisted from Cass, Falrvlew, 
Monticello and Rome townships. Captain and Mrs. 
Alderman were charter members of the Baptist Church 
of Anamosa. 

“Mrs. Alderman was a sister of Linus and David 
Osborne and Mrs. Frank Gillette. Mrs. Alfred Remley is 
a granddaughter of Linus Osborne; and Mrs. Arthur 
Braun is the only grandchild of David Osborne. 

“Sales Street is named for Dr. N.G. Sales, whose 
home and office were first a log house on the east side of 
Elm Street near Main Street. 

“He was elected to the Iowa Legislature in 1848 
where he served several years; first, in the lower house 
and then as Senator representing Jones, Jackson and 
Cedar counties. 

“He was always an ardent Democrat. He served a 
term as Postmaster, and was three times elected mayor 
of Anamosa by his party. Mrs. Tirzah Perfect, Mrs. 
Josephine Howard, H. James Holt and Mrs. Clifford 
Niles are the living grandchildren of Dr. and Mrs. Sales. 

“Ford and Booth Streets were named after Gideon H. 
Ford, and Edmund Booth. Gideon H. Ford was the first 
blacksmith and ran the inn where the Indian maiden, 
Ansmosa, stopped one day in about 1842. Edmund 
Booth owned the land within the limits of Main and 
First streets and South Ford and Booth streets. He 
came to Anamosa in 1839 and with his son Thomas E. 
Booth was editor and publisher of the Anamosa Eureka 
for 61 years. 

“Davis Street was named for Timothy Davis of 
Dubuque. He was a partner in the early Walworth Mills 
and a U.S. Congressman for Iowa and was also an early 
day attorney. 

“Scott Street was named for Cunningham R. Scott, 
Anamosa attorney. 

"Cleveland Street received Its name from Sgt. D.W. 
Cleveland who enlisted in the Civil War on August 1 1 , 
1862, and died at Young’s Point, La., later that year. 

"Huber Street was named for Judge J.J. Huber, 
County Judge from 1857-60. He later moved to Tipton, 


Iowa. 

“Williams Street was named for James H. Williams, a 
member of a prominent family that came to Anamosa 
from Newark. New Jersey, In 1859. Mr. Williams owned 
a dry goods and grocery store. He was the first fire chief 
after the organization of the fire depart ment. 

“Pratt Street was named for Pratt R. Skinner, 
prominent early citizen who established a land agency 
here In 1850. 

“Carroll, Webster and Jackson streets. Tradition has 
it that these were named for counties where residents 
had moved from”. 

HARRIET CUNNINGHAM WRITES ABOUT ANAMOSA 
TREES. 1941 

"The red oak blown down in the school yard this 
spring had stood 105 years, we learned by counting the 
rings. The yard had been filled in with heavy rock, 
(West Middle School, 1987. playground) and the layer 
of top soli was too shallow to hold the tree in place. 

“At the time of the building of the Jones County 
Courthouse, some fine old burr oaks were cut down, 
though two of them were far enough away from the 
building to have remained. Their presence would have 
served only to enhance the beauty and dignity of this 
structure of which we are all so proud. 

“We counted the rings in one of these oaks and found 
its life had its beginning one hundred and twenty-five 
years before. It was sound to the core and would 
probably have lived several centuries more. 

The historic elm at the northwest corner of the school 
yard (West Middle School 1987) was set out by Mr. 
Myers, then president of the Board of Education, in the 
early 70s. It was badly damaged by the recent tornado. 
It was stoutly and skillfully repaired by Emil Pillard and 
should round out a century’s growth, at least. L.A. 
Downing’s remark is significant: ‘While it cost 
considerable to save, it couldn’t be replaced for one- 
thousand dollars.’ 

“There are other historic trees in the school yard. The 
row of white, or soft, maples, was set out by Isaac C. 
Lusk, principal in 1870. 

"The most recent additions to these historic trees 
were set with appropriate ceremonies in 1938, the 
Centennial year of Anamosa's founding. 

“The Board of Education bought the trees: Junior 
High teachers and pupils planted them. 

“The white pine is the Col. Wm. T. Shaw tree. He was 
the first president of the Board of Education when it 
was organized in 1858. This species was chosen 
because Col. Shaw was a native of Maine, the pine tree 
state. 

“The other four trees, planted in front of the 
Auditorium, are red and white cedars and are named 
for the other four founders of Anamosa: Gideon Ford, 
Edmund Booth, Joseph Fisher and C.L.D. Crockwell." 


Recollections of Warren J. Rees 

by Warren J. Rees 


It is difficult for me to realize that 1 have become one 
of the most 'senior' of Anamosa’s senior citizens, and 
that I am being looked to for recollections and 
reminiscences of and about our old town. 

I was born in Anamosa in 1908 in the house on North 
Ford Street two doors south of the E.J. Buresh 
residence. I have no recollection of the town until 1914 
as my parents moved to Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1910. 


My father had been on the guard force at Anamosa, and 
was a guard at the Federal Penitentiary in Leavenworth 
from 1910 until 1914, when we moved back to 
Anamosa and Dad was again employed as a guard at 
the Reformatory. 

I started to school in the first grade. Miss Mary 
Spellman’s room, in January, 1915 in the present West 
School. The building was brand new and had been 
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occupied for the first time in the fall of 1914. I have 
been asked to give my remembrances of Main Street, 
and the business places as they existed in 1915. 

The most westerly business establishment on the 
north side of Main Street, as I now recall, was a livery 
stable about opposite the street, which was then called 
Jail Street. 

East of the stable was the Dumont Garage, bordered 
on its east by an alley. On the other side of the alley to 
the east, was the Nick Schwirtz blacksmith shop, and 
then a building which was called the Gawley Building, 
which had been used as a doctor's office and residence, 
but which was occupied as apartments in my earliest 
recall. In fact. Don Goodman, one of my oldest and best 
loved friends, lived there with his parents. A large lawn 
bordered the Gawley Building on the east and an alley 
was east of the lawn. 

Next to the alley was the R.W. Johnson building 
housing the Anamosa Bottling Co. The Snow White 
Bakery was next, then the New York Store, a large 
clothing firm. In the narrow building next to the east, 
was a sign-painter’s shop, operated by a chap who 
called himself 'Tic-Tic' Waterbury. In the comer 
building, Mrs. Warren operated her Variety store. 

To the east, across Garnavillo Street, was the Gillen 
House; later called the Holden Hotel and afterward the 
Iowan. Next east was Lee Sanner's Kleanall, which was 
opened in 1914. Next door was Skinner’s Drug Store, 
and the Vendome Cafe and Hotel. Across the alley was 
Lazio's fruit store and pool hall. Next was a store run by 
a Mr. Heyen, which seemed to be somewhat like the 
present day surplus stores. The Express office came 
next and beside it was the double building of J.W. 
Conmey on the comer of Ford Street. 

There were two blacksmith shops north of the 
Conmey store, and a large dwelling which was later 
moved to North Cleveland or Davis street, and 
occupied by Henry and Lena Morey. On the east side of 
north Ford Street was a garage and the Anamosa 
Creamery. Ford Street was lined with hitching racks 
where the farmers tied their teams. 

The J.K. Hale grocery store was on the northeast 
comer of Main and Ford streets. East of it was the Harry 
Clarke Jewelry store, and then a shoe store. Next to it 
was the Niles and Watters Savings Bank, and then the 
McMickle Drug Store. Next came the Scott Hardware 
Co., then Tyler & Downing grocery and meat market. 
Then, in a double building, was the Glldner Bros, and 
Hanson Clothing and Shoe Store, then the A.L. Remley 
grocery, next to the Citizens Savings Bank, then 
another shoe store, and then the Candy Kitchen. Then, 
in turn, the Crispln-Hartman Department store, the 
G.H. Monroe Hardware Store and The Anamosa 
National Bank. 

North of the National Bank was O.H. Sherman’s 
Harness shop, the elevator, and Anamosa Lumber Co. 
Across from the lumber yard was the Boss Tile and 
Spade Co., a couple of carpenter shops, and the L.W. 
Russell Livery and Stable, which burned in a big fire in 
1915 or 1916. 

The old courthouse occupied the comer of Main and 
Huber streets, and, on its east side, was the Grill Cafe 
bakery, grocery and Crockery store. The dentist's office 
was a more recent addition, as was the western portion 
of the next building. A building further east was a 
garage, operated, I believe, by a man named Killinger. 
The rest of the north side of Main Street was vacant, 
except for a storage shed of the Eclipse Lumber Co. 
This stood where the Family Foods Store is now 


located. There were no commercial enterprises east of 
the lumber yard shed. The C & N. W. Freight House was 
north of this shed, and the Union Depot was west and 
across the street. The Brown’s Hotel stood where the 
telephone building now stands — the hotel was taken 
down in 1957. 

Turning our attention to the south side of Main 
Street, the most easterly business enterprise was the 
Metropolitan Supply Co., on the east side of Scott 
Street. On the opposite corner, where the Wayne Hall 
business is now situated, Morris Glnsburg was engaged 
in buying hides, furs and 'Junk'. Dwellings occupied the 
rest of that block, and the Eclipse Lumber Co. took up 
all of the next block west. On the comer across from the 
lumber company was a brick building in which a Mr. 
Craig operated a laundry, which very shortly went out 
of business, and the building was taken over by the 
Anamosa Produce Company. A large, sunken lot was to 
the west, and remained unoccupied for years. 

On the present bank comer was Ristlne’s Garage and 
then a row of small buildings. In one was the Ladles 
Exchange, which sold baked goods, fancy work, etc., 
sort of on a consignment basis. Mellecker and Benadom 
had a barber shop in one of the little buildings, and 
George C. Lawrence had a law office in one of them. 
There was a little gap between a couple of the small 
buildings, and there Charlie Barker operated a 
hamburger stand and lunch counter. One of the 
buildings accommodated the office of the Silo 
Company, the Justice of the peace, and other 
businesses. Also, the Chaplin Brothers had a dwelling 
Just west of the Rlstine Garage. In the building recently 
occupied by the tavern, now a part of the Remley, 
Heiserman & Willems Law Office, was Earl Yount’s 
Grocery, then the Carpenter Barber Shop and Pool Hall. 
The upstairs, over the barber shop, was occupied by 
McCam Abstract Co., which later was owned and 
operated by my brother. Babe, who moved to a new 
building he built west of the present courthouse. 

The building next to the barber shop had been used 
for a dining room by the Easterly Hotel, but when the 
hotel went out of the food business, it was rented to the 
Jones County Farm Bureau as its first office. The hotel 
took up the balance of the block. 

The comer building to the west, across Booth Street, 
was the site of the Post Office, and to the west was A.S. 
Gibbons Drug Store, later sold to Frank Stoughton. 
West of this was a second express office. (Both Wells- 
Fargo and American Railway Express Company served 
the town then.) The Racket Store, a quiet little variety 
shop, was next door to the express office, with Josh 
Hartman on the east side of the alley operating a feed 
and implement business. 

West of the alley was another drug store, operated, I 
think, by Harry Beam, and later acquired by A.S. 
Gibbons, after he had sold to Stoughton, and having 
waited out the time he had agreed not to compete. 

Access to the Grand Opera House-later the Niles and 
Evans Theater- was afforded by a wide staircase west of 
the Beam drug store. Drs. Erb and Erb (no relation), 
dentists, maintained their offices on the second floor. 
To the west of the staircase was located the E.S. Stone 
Jewelry Store, and west of it was Mrs. Bagley's 
Millinery Shop. Then came the Princess Theater, 
operated, in my best recollection, by Mr. Rlstine. On the 
comer, Meek & Beam operated a furntiure store and 
funeral parlor. 

On the southwest comer of the intersection of Main 
and Ford streets, was a barber shop, then operated by 
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Mr. Otto Fielding. The long, narrow building on the 
west had tenants but I am unable to recall the identity 
of them. The Thoemlng meat market was next, then 
the Fisher cigar factory and tobacco store. The next 
building was vacant a good share of the time, until 
John Westphal, Dutch Westphal’s father, opened a 
barber shop and billiard parlor there. In 1914 the 
building next to the alley was vacant, and later the 
Consumer’s Mercantile Company opened a grocery 
store managed by Lon Webster. 

West of the adley George Walker had a bakery in the 
basement. It was later moved to the main floor. Then 
came a millinery shop run by the Flaherty sisters, and 
next ajewelry store run by Mac. the Jeweler McCrosky. 
Next to it was the Crystal Theater, a movie house, and 
on the comer was the W.S. Barker Grocery. Rows of 
hitching racks were along the sidewalk west of Barker's 
store. Barker had a long case. Just Inside the front door, 
on the right, filled with penny candy, and attracted a 
mob of kids enroute to school every day. 

On the southwest comer of the intersection of Main 
and Garnavlllo was Bert Cotton’s flxlt shop. He 
reupholstered furniture, framed pictures, and did all 
sorts of small repair Jobs. Next door on the west was a 
dwelling occupied by the Scroggs family. Proceeding 
west we found the office of the Anamosa Gas Co., then 
the Airdrome, a movie theater, which operated only in 
the summer, as it was open to the air — no roof. Candy 
Bill Leach ran a second-hand store in the building now 
serving Dr. Sunlln as a chiropractor’s office. 

The medical doctors, dentists, lawyers and other 
professional people in Anamosa all maintained offices 
on the second floors above the commercial enterprises 1 


have listed herein before. Dr. J.D. Paul, physician; Dr. 
Wilkinson, dentist; Dr. Patton, an osteopathic 
physician; and Clifford B. Paul, a lawyer, all had office 
space above the post office and Gibbons drug store. 
Park Chamberlain had an office in the rear of the 
Anamosa National Bank; George Gorman, lawyer, 
above the National Bank; B.E. Rhlnehart, lawyer, over 
the Citizens Savings Bank; J.E. Remley, lawyer, over 
the Niles and Watters Bank. Dr. HeJInian owned the 
building in which Lee Sanner had his cleaning 
establishment, and the Dr. had his office on the second 
floor. Dr. Hunter had his office upstairs over the 
Flaherty sisters’ millinery store. Dr. Fred Sigworth had 
his office in his dwelling Just south of the post office, on 
Booth Street 

1 think 1 have accounted substantially for all of the 
places of business on Main Street as they existed in 
1915, my earliest memory of the town. Others may 
have better recall than I of some of the business places, 
but I have tried to evoke the chord of memory in writing 
the above to the best of my ability. The business 
community was pretty tightly defined. There were no 
neighborhood convenience stores, no shopping plazas 
or malls, and no outlying drive-in businesses. I must 
mention the circular horse trough in the center of the 
Intersection of Main and Garnavlllo, where the 
teamsters stopped to refresh their horses. It was an 
integral part of the business district. 

In the words of the song. "Those were the days, my 
friends— we thought they’d never end—”, but they did. 
Peace to the ashes of all those stalwarts who were with 
us then. Hail and Farewell! 


The Roller Skating Rink 


Big “fad*' in 1883 

by Bertha Finn 


In 1883 Martin & McGuire leased what was known as 
Shaw’s Hall, over Clancy & Son's, for use as a skating 
rink. This proved far too noisy, even for Clancy, and 
within a few weeks the site was abandoned. However, 
the Initial success of the venture caused Will McGuire 
to contract Col. Shaw to erect a building especially for 
this purpose. This was built on the site of what was 
later the city park, and now the REC building on Huber 
street. 

The building was 50 feet X 90 feet and cost $ 1 ,000 to 
build. It opened in the middle of December, 1883. The 





Osborne Bros. Livery Stable, located on North Huber 
Street, now the site of the R.E.C. (Submitted by 
Kathleen and Larry J. Conmey) 


50 pair of skates provided proved far too insufficient to 
accommodate those wanting to try out this new 
pastime. A large majority of the skaters were 
inexperienced and there were numerous instances of 
shin-peeling, blister-raising happenings. 

It was expected that this new rage would supercede 
pretty much every other amusement, as the rink was 
well-lighted and conveniently located. 

In a matter of weeks, the scheduled entertainments 
were attracting a large number of spectators. One of the 
first events had Judges who evaluated the young 
female socialites of the city. Those performing were: 
Misses Alma Beach, Mamie Stacy, Jessie Curry, Eva 
Van Ness, Alma Hlckox, Celia Martin, Flo Noyes and 
Maggie Gillen. The Judges were Dr. A.W. Gawley, 
Luclen Ellis, and J.G. Cudworth. 

The three finalists were the Misses Noyes, Stacy and 
Gillen. Miss Noyes was awarded the best exhibition, 
although it should be admitted that this was done by 
lot, as the Judges regarded all equal in proficiency. The 
final award was greeted by applause, although several 
were ungracious enough to express their disapproval 
by hissing. 

The roller staking mania was spreading into other 
towns in Jones county. Fairview, Olin, Wyoming, 
Monticello and Oxford Junction were roller skating too. 

In January 1884, a Grand Masquerade was planned. 
Orders were taken at the Martin & McGuire restaurant. 
Admission was 10 cents. If skates were wanted, this 
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would entail another 15 cents. Masquerade suits could 
be hired at the Plunder Store. Prior to the Grand 
Masquerade, over 100 skaters were on the rink in 
addition to a large number observing. 

In February, plans were made to extend the 90-foot 
building to 120 feet. The casualties were still rising in 
direct equation to the hours spent at the rink. Fanny 
Hickox sprained her wrist and John Buchan, about 15 
years old, suffered a broken arm. (This allowed those 
who considered this sport unwholesome to say, "I told 
you so.”) 

In addition to the Grand Masquerade, a mile race (24 
laps round the rink) was held. The Grand Masquerade 
was a smashing success with an estimated 300-400 


people on hand. 

In April the city council passed an ordinance 
necessitating the rink owners to pay a $100 license. 

By August the rink was only open on Saturday nights 
instead of every night. The handwriting was on the 
wall, although the little children of the town were 
simply roller skating on the smooth stone sidewalks 
about the town. 

Not long after 1886, the Osborn Brothers leased the 
rink and transformed it into a livery stable. Will 
McGuire disposed of his old skates which increased the 
number of little children who traveled around the town 
on Tollers.' 


Fairs at Anamosa 

First Parachute Jump Here 

by Bertha Finn 


Anamosa has the distinction of having the first 
parachute jump in the world made at the Anamosa 
Fairgrounds. According to Eureka editor, ClifT Niles, 
"The Anamosa Fair was always first with sensational 
acts. Max Lillie came here with the first airplane to fly 
in Iowa. He was scheduled to go up at 2 p.m. but he did 
not get off the ground until 5 p.m. Talking about flying 
today, these boys had no runways, no parachutes, no 
Instruments; their controls worked with wires run over 
pulleys, the wings braced with wires, the seat right out 
in the open and no head gear. They landed wherever 
required and a smooth place was not at all necessary. 

“The next year the Fair had a Frenchman with a 


monoplane. The following year (1913) they decided 
they wished a parachute drop from an airplane. They 
wrote to all the stunt agencies and they told them it 
could not be done, that so much weight leaving the 
plane at one time would wreck it. Finally the Fair 
association sent a committee to Chicago to see Max 
Lillie who was the dare devil flyer of those days. They 
went out to the flying field and made him a very 
flattering offer for three 'drops.' 

'He said, “I do not know whether it can be done or 
not. I will go up with a 50 pound sack of sand and drop 
it. If it works, I will try 100 pounds, and then 150 
pounds.” 



Anamosa Fairgrounds 
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Anamosa Fairgrounds ( Submitted by Bernlece 
Shover) 



French plane at the Anamosa Fairgrounds 

"So that afternoon he went up and dropped the sacks 
with no appreciable difficulty. He then signed the 
contract to make the three 'drops' at the Anamosa Fair. 

“Everyone supposed they would practice it, but when 
he arrived at the Fairgrounds he had a man with him 
whom he said would make the jump. When asked how 
he would make the Jump from the plane he said he was 
not sure, as he had never tried it. When the first day 
arrived, they went up in the air and flew around, but no 
parachute drop and finally landed. After much 
argument, they went up again and the parachute drop 
was made. To get away from the propellers, he had to 
Jump from the end of the wing. 

"The three Jumps were made here, as per contract. 

“The next week in Illinois, the wing broke from the 
plane and Max Lillie was killed. 

“As far as we can find, this was the first drop in a 
parachute from a plane, ever made. 

“The Anamosa Fair also originated the idea of giving 
away an automobile. The idea was so original that 
when the Fair association sent a committee to Detroit, 
the automobile manufacturers were so interested in the 
idea from an advertising standpoint that they 
practically donated the automobile. 

"All the famous acts of vaudeville played the 
Anamosa Fair including animal acts, elephants, 
clowns, acrobats, Dr. Carver's diving horses, the 100- 
foot dive into three feet of water, somersault autos, 
the Lilliputians, etc.," 

The fellow whojumped from the plane was Edgar F. 
'Mickey” Me Gurrin. He lived to the age of 73, He was 
known as ‘The Wild Irish Rose of the Air'. He died in 




A horse Jumping Into a small water tank at the 
Anamosa Fair. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1959. 

To do Justice to the pioneers of Anamosa and Jones 
county who held, what they considered to be, the early 
Jones County Fairs, beginning in 1854, we record for 
posterity, the information which was garnered by 
searching through 85 years of files of the Anamosa 
newspapers. 

As primitive and crude as the outcomes were, the 
early settlers 'did their thing' in the only way which 
they knew how. They started small, and then grew. 
This was true of fairs as well as in any other project 
they undertook. 

The fourth annual Jones County Fair, according to 
Edmund Booth, who came to this virgin area in 1839, 
was held at Anamosa in 1855. The forerunner of the 
larger fairs (the other meetings were held at Rome, and 
Bowen's Prarie) was held on the ‘fiat’, about 40 rods 
west of the present day prison. The products, except 
stock, were exhibited at the courthouse. 

The whole county then did not contain 200 people. 
The crown was small, but enthusiastic. 

The grounds were open and rough. A ring a little 
larger than an ordinary circus ring was formed. For the 
finale, several fun-loving farmers drove their farm 
wagons around the outside at high speed, greatly to 
the delight of the spectators. 

The total amount of the premiums was $ 1 95. To meet 
this sum, $43 was raised by membership and $97 in 
donations. 

Premiums were given for best cultivated field; best 
cultivated garden: award on saddle nags; Jacks: Jennets 
and mules: cattle; sheep: swine; fowl: grain; sorghum 
syrup; mechanical products; best harness won; brick 
and mason work; horse shoe; syrup of sasparllla and 
domestic products. 

Some of the exhibitors mentioned were F.F. 
Beardsley, who showed a Morgan stallion; C. Stone, 
exhibitor of brood mares; E.S. Blodgett and Samuel 
Spear, Devan and Durham cattle; G. W. Lovell, pair of 
Merino bucks: Judge Mann, several sheep; Mrs. 
Dunning, worsted work; Misses Foote, paintings. 

The committee on farms and gardens consisted of E. 
Little, S.T. Buxton and J.S. Dimmitt. The first award 
for the best cultivated field went to James M. Peet; best 
cultivated garden. Burton Peet, his brother. S. T. 
Buxton, J.H. Fisher and Benjamin Chaplin were the 
committee on horses. Among the winners were F.F. 
Beardsley, B. Peet, F.M. Hicks. J.S. Dimmitt, M.D. 
Brown, C. Stone, James Peet, H. Russell, S. Spear, S. J. 
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Dunham. F. Holabird. J.S. Crawford, J.A. Secrest, W. 
B. Blodgett, Stephen Williams, and Darius Fisher. The 
latter took premium on saddle nag. While he was 
riding about, another horse kicked him In the side, but 
the Injury was minimal. 

The committee on Jacks, Jennets and mules was 
Blodgett, Dunham and Spear. The winners were B. 
Chaplin, Fisher & son. O. Lockwood, Joseph Mann and 
E.B. Alderman. The committee on cattle was John 
Merritt, J.H. Fisher, C.L.D. Crockwell and some of the 
winners were Blodgett, Spear, Lovell, Boon, Dlmmltt, 
William Whlttemore, James Peet and Carter & 
Benedict. 

Judge Mann captured most of the premiums on 
sheep, having several hundred here at the time, and 
George Lovell took the rest. In grain, E.B. Alderman 
and James Boon took one and three premiums 
respectively, and the latter another on sorghum syrup. 
In mechanical products, F.F. Beardsley took premium 
on best harness; O. Lockwood on best brick and mason 
work; Holabird & Sherwood on best horse shoe. The 
committee on domestic products were Mrs. Hamilton 
Carey, Mrs. S.T. Buxton, and Mrs. A.V. Bundy. Among 
the prize-takers were Mrs. J. H. Show, Mrs. Dr. 
Chapman, Mrs. B. Chaplin. Miss Emily Spear, Mrs. E. 
H. Warner, Mrs. James Boon. Miss Mary Fisher, Mrs. N. 
S. Noble and Mrs. E. B. Alderman. 

After the first fair held In Anamosa, Dr. J.S. Dlmmltt 
set to work In earnest and secured grounds (where the 
Anamosa Fairgrounds were later located). An executive 
committee was authorized to take subscriptions for 
membership and for fixing a permanent Fair Grounds. 
This was done under the Jurisdiction of the Jones 
County Agriculture Society. The member who obtained 
the largest number of new members was awarded a 
premium of $10 and the member who raised the largest 
amount for the Fair Grounds, at either Anamosa, 
Montlcello, Isabelle or Madison, was awarded a 
premium of $10. Dr. J.S. Dlmmltt was appointed to 
receive proposals and subscriptions for the Fair 
Grounds. E.S. Blodgett was the president of the 
executive committee. 

In 1857, Spaulding & Rogers brought their three 
circuses to Anamosa. (This Is not to be confused with 
the Fair, but this writer thought Its Inclusion to be of 
interest). Otto Kyle’s Bugle Band, It was reported, was 
drawn by 40 horses in triumphal procession through 
the principal streets every morning. 

The 40 horses were hitched on the band wagon a few 
rods from John Althen's (which was located then 
downtown) and they were driven by one man, ‘who's 
majestic bearing, as he gripped twenty lines in each 
hand, was the envy and admiration of a drove of awe- 
stricken kids and older people who followed the 
establishment.' 

He drove from Althen's through old South Main 
Street as far as the Bee Hive' where they turned In on 
the then show grounds flat, back of the two-story block 
at the comer of Main and Elm street (which was 
recently torn down to make a safer turn of the 
intersection). 

William T. Shaw, later known as Colonel’ Shaw, 
owned the grounds where the fairgrounds were 
established In 1859. He donated the grounds to the 
Jones County Fair Society for 1 0 years, rent free . 

The total amount of premiums that year was 
$373.50. However. $478 was spent in 'shaping up' the 
fairgrounds. Anamosa citizens subscribed $428 and 
$50 came in from Falrvlew area citizens. The balance, 
after all was said and done, was 60 cents. 


The added feature this year was the pulling of a 
locked lumber wagon, loaded with men and boys, 
pulled by draft horses. David Graham, with his iron 
grey team which worked In his saw mill yard, won first 
premium In that event. 

The one oversight of this fair was the absence of any 
benchs or anything on which to sit. This lack found the 
several hundred ladles present standing through the 
entire day. 

The attendence for the two-day event was estimated 
at close to 2,000. 

Entered for competition were: 4 farms; 6 gardens; 
126 horses; 11 mules; 50 cattle: 6 sheep; 12 swine; 1 
field crop (H.G. Seeley won with 98 bushels of corn per 
acre) 62 grains and seeds; 150 fruits and vegetables; 10 
poultry; 49 domestic produce; 4 flour and meal; 25 
manufactuarys; 58 needle-work; 6 farm Implements; 3 
copper, iron and tinware; 8 leather fabrics; 1 1 
paintings; 4 stone and brick work; 8 equestrians; and 
92 miscellaneous. 

The two largest Durham bulls — one red, belonging 
to Mr. A. Kimball of Wyoming, Iowa, weighed 1,900 
pounds, and a roan bull which belonged to 
J.N. Atkinson weighed 2,000 pounds. The latter lost the 
premium, but Mr. Kimball thought the roan should 
have won and proved It by an even exchange of their 
animals for breeding after the contest. 

In regard to the horse racing, the two most celebrated 
in the state; 'Iowa Chief , owned by Mr. Lampson of 
Maquoketa, and ‘Tom Hyer’, owned by Mr. Wolfe of 
Cedar Rapids, were on hand. ‘Tom Hyer' won in 2:44. 
‘Nancy’, owned by N.S. Noble, made the first Vi mile 
in 1 :37, but then flew the track and upset, and broke the 
sulky. 

The equestrian performance Interested everyone. 
There were supposed to be nine entries but only eight 
appeared. At the first round, which was a trot, Miss 
Emma Crane and Miss Phllena Scroggs, came In at a 
terrible break neck speed. Rushing along, they raced 
right past, not even stopping at the Judges' stand. The 
succeeding rounds were conducted more moderately. 
Miss Smith proved quite a daring, as well as a skillful 
rider. She rode without a saddle and took the first 
premium. 

The editor of the Eureka considered the Fair a 
decided success, with total of 338 entries and 100 
horses on exhibit. He did hope, though, that they would 
provide benches for the ladies for the next year. 

Persons who paid $1 membership dues to the Jones 
County Agricultural Society were furnished with 
certificates of membership. This certificate admitted 
the ladies of their families and their children under the 
age of 12. This $1 enabled them to exhibit any article or 
animal they wished. Day tickets were 10 cents; persons 
entering the enclosures were charged extra for the day, 
at 25 cents for a double carriage and 10 cents for a 
single carriage and 10 cents horseback. 

A farmer, A.H. Marvin, wrote a letter to the editor 
airing his complaint regarding the distribution of the 
premiums. He nicely stated that piecing a quilt should 
not be equated with growing a bushel of grain. He then 
explained, "Now I do not complain that the Lady who 
can sew and knit receives too great an award, but as a 
farmer of Jones County, I do complain that the great 
farming interests of the county are almost entirely left 
without encouragement.” 

During the Civil War, the fair barely limped along, 
but afterward It picked up again. Horse racing was 
added to the Anamosa Fair — for wagers. This brought 
the ire of a farmer, William Brazelton. who aired his 
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opinions through several letters to the editor. 
He wrote, “If money Is the leading objection (of not 
banning horse racing) why not go whole hog and 
license all kinds of gambling concerns, and a house of 
111 fame? A dancing house we already have. They 
generally go together. This horse racing has a bad 
Influence by offering an Inducement to the young men 
of our county to raise and train fast horses, and such 
slim neck, splinter-shank things are not what the 
farmers want. To call on the people generally to 
contribute money to maintain a society which allows 
such things. Is a perfect outrage, which should no 
longer be tolerated." 

Many letters regarding what the fairs should Include 
were printed and Mr. Brazelton had his adherents, as 
the following notice was consequently published 
during the winter of 1867: “Notice is hereby given to all 
whom it may concern, that the following preamble and 
resolutions will be offered at the next meeting of the 
Directors of the Jones County Agriculture Society to 
wit: Whereas, Horse racing and Dancing have become 
the leading features of our County Fairs, and whereas 
many of our best citizens entertain conscientious 
scruples in regard to those things and refuse to take 
part In any exhibition while such things are allowed on 
the Fairgrounds. Therefore, be it resolved, 1st, that 
Horse Trotting for premium purse or wager, shall not 
be allowed on the Fair Grounds. 

2nd, that no license, or permit, shall be given to 
establish Dancing Houses on any grounds within the 
Jurisdiction of the society. 

Editor Booth took exception to the resolution 
concerning the horse racing, “We too, believe gambling 
is evil, but still think it should be allowed for the 
enjoyment of the people.” 

Another letter writer who signed himself as 'Muggins, 
secretary," wrote, "We. the Old Folks, of Bowen's 
Prarie and vicinity, having our views lately discarded at 
the meeting of the fast men of Jones County on the 29th 
and having an Old Fashioned Fair after the Old style of 
our Old fathers in Olden times. Issue this call to the Old 
Folks of Jones county to meet on or near the Old home 

of Mr. B In the Old settlement of Bowen’s Prarie, in 

the Old moon in October. 

“Come on Old men. Bring your Old horses, Old cows. 
Old sheep. Old hogs. Old sickles. Old threshing flails. 
Old drags, Old plows. Old forks. Old hoes, and all your 
Old machinery you Old men may have, and If any of 
you Old men have an Old style one-handle plow, bring 
it along for I want one for my own use. 

"Old women, bring all your Old bed quilts. Old 
carpets. Old cloth. Old butter. Old cheese. Old looms, 
and every Old dud you can find in your Old house." 

After the horse racing was stopped at the Fair at 
Anamosa, it was taken up at Monticello. The letters to 
the editor of the Eureka, and the editor himself, was up 
in arms over the horse racing being held on the same 
two nights scheduled for the Anamosa event. Signing 
himself, "Bowen's Prairie", wrote, "The real issue is 
horse racing against the Jones County Agricultural 
Fair. We have denied them the privilege of carrying off 
$2,100 of our money as they did two years ago. They 
(Monticello) have become enraged and swear in their 
wrath that if they can't rule, they will ruin, and have 
made an attempt by appointing their horse race on the 
same day. In this attempt to break the annual Fair, they 
will fall. It will add greatly to our Fair. It will be be the 
means of bringing to our Agricultural Fair those who 
would not go, were It not for this ungenerous attempt to 


ruin it. 

"The best citizens of Monticello condemn the course 
taken by the horse racers and will attend the County 
Fair." 

When the 10-year lease of the fairgrounds at 
Anamosa was up, Mr. Shaw renewed It for five years, 
rent free. The fair limped along for a time, and 1872 
was the last year that the Jones County Fair was held at 
Anamosa. 

The State Fair was held In Cedar Rapids that year, 
the week before the date of the Jones County fair, 
which tended to draw the smaller county fair-goers to a 
fresher setting. 

In January 1874, a notice was placed in the county 
newspapers by E.V. Miller, pro tern, urging the meeting 
of interested farmers to attend a meeting to be held in 
Center Junction February 27, 1874, to reorganize the 
Jones County Fair. 

On September 2,3,4, 1874, the first Jones County 
Fair was held at Monticello, following a reorganization. 

August 5, 1879. the Anamosa Driving Park 

Association was organized, after 40 young Anamosa 
men met to form this group. This gradually evolved 
into the Anamosa District Fair which was active until 
1931 when there was a disastrous fire which destroyed 
the double amphitheater. 

The first officers of the Anamosa Driving Park 
Association were: N.S. Noble, president: J.P. Scroggs, 
vice-president, William McIntyre, secretary: L. 
Schoonover, treasurer. The Directors were: George 
Watters, L.N. Pitcher, Pat Washington. John Foley and 
Samuel Tucker. 

The purpose of the Driving Park Association was to fit 
up the grounds for fairs, agricultural exhibitions, 
the training of horses, and for a driving park generally. 
Stockholders purchased stock at twenty-five dollars 
each. The beginning of the corporation, as was 
mentioned, was August 5. 1879, and was to continue 
for 20 years. The Association held title to the land later 
used for the fairgrounds. This was farther north than 
the fairgrounds of earlier days. The land consisted of 
about 30 acres. 

The first fair held at Anamosa in several years was 
held In September 1884. It mostly was made up of 
patchwork quilts, fruits and flowers, canned fruits, 
breads and a good show of hogs, sheep and a few fowl. 
The trotting and running races were among the chief 
attractions. The Norwegian Band played for the benefit 
of the fairgoers. The total premiums were $3,300. 

The editor of the Anamosa Eureka, T.E. Booth, wrote: 
"There need be no hurtful clash of Interest between the 
fair here and that at Monticello. On the contrary, a 
healthful rivalry may, and we think will, operate to 
stimulate the efforts of both societies with favorable 
results.” 

In 1895, the young men of Anamosa, desiring to 
improve the Anamosa fair, organized into the Anamosa 
District Fair Association. A large amphitheater was 
built which would hold 10,000 persons. They moved 
the horse stables from the north side of the fair grounds 
to the south side. They planted elm trees to make a 
shady park. The Anamosa District Fair Association and 
the Anamosa Driving Park Association were merged 
into one body and the same members owned the 
property and belonged to both associations until 1905. 
The officers of the 1895 Anamosa District Fair were 
E.R. Moore, T.E. Watters, J.E. King, F.J. Cunningham, 
T.W. Foley. J.R. Washington. F.M Rhodes. W. H. 
Prentice, A.C. Watters, Bert Scott, D.B. Sigworth, W. S. 
Bromily, W.A. Miller, J.A. Belknap, John Z. Lull, Will 
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Amphitheater at the Anamosa Fairgrounds 



Enjoying the entertainment In style at the Anamosa 
Fair. ( Submitted by Anamosa Historical Society) 


McGuire, S. T. McLaughlin, W. D. Sheean, A.M. 
Simmons and M.J. Campbell. 

In 1905, when it was incorporated as simply 
Anamosa Fair Association the following were added to 
the list of members: Clifford L. Niles, James E. Remley, 
Dr. T.C. Gorman and H.E. Beam. The officers under the 
incorporation were: H.E. Beam, president, John Z. Lull, 
vice-president; A.C. Watters, secretary; and Clifford L. 
Niles, treasurer. 

In 1926 the old buildings used for the stables, which 
were moved to the south side of the fair grounds, were 
destroyed in what had started as a grass fire on the J.H. 
Stutt farm, which was operated by Clarence Stutt. New 
stalls would replace the old ones. 

Prior to the Anamosa Fair Association, in September 
1902, there was an estimated 15,000 people attending 
the fair held at Anamosa. The 4-day fair attracted 
people from Manchester, Clinton, and other towns on 
the Milwaukee railroad. The big amphitheater was 
wholly inadequate to accommodate the vast throng 
who came to see the horse races, baseball and other 
attractions. The midway was crammed with people. 
There were food and lemonade stands, shows, cane 
men, a merry-go-round and a big ferris wheel, all 
drawing a rushing business during the Tuesday 
through Friday fair days. 

While one or two shows turned out to be of 
questionable character, only two men were seen under 
the influence of liquor. 

It was noted that at the Monticello Fair no “hoochie- 
koochie” was allowed on the grounds that year. The 
Anamosa newspaper editor wrote, “We certainly hope 
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A packed amphitheater enjoys a race at the submitted by Berniece Shover) 
Anamosa Fairgrounds In the early 1920s. (Photo 


we shall be able to say the same of our fair next year.” 

In 1914 the first automobile was given away at the 
fair. This was the beginning of that great attraction. At 
the August 1913 Anamosa Fair. Vic Hugo, who owned a 
moving picture show In Cedar Rapids, was here taking 
moving pictures of the crowd. This would be shown as 
depicting, ‘the best fair In Iowa.' 

Again quoting Cliff Niles, Eureka editor, "Every year 
we had a circus play on the fairgrounds. They would 
come In by train and every boy was on hand at daylight 
to see them unload. Rlngllng Brothers came every other 
year. 

One time Rlngllng Brothers Just had their tents up 
and it started to rain and It rained all afternoon and 
night. They were set up Inside the race track. When 
they moved their large menagerie wagons they Just 
mired down. The wagon with the hlppopottamus was 
the worst. It took four large elephants to get it out on 
the road, two pushing and two pulling. They tore up the 
grounds and the race tracks, and finally the Fair 
association arrested the show. Anamosa has been on 
the big circus black list ever since." 

In 1917 the Anamosa Fair booked some nationally- 
known auto racers and pilots for August 15. The purses 
totaled $2,000 and attracted wide-spread attention. One 
of the drivers scheduled was Captain Harvey Kennedy, 
the noted California Speed King, with his specially 
built racer. He was looked upon as one of the most 
spectactular racing drivers in the business and his car 
was capable of speeds at over 100 mph. Jerry 
Wonderllch of Chicago entered his 80-horsepower 
Marquette Buick. Wonderllch held the Minnesota state 
record, which he established at the Minneapolis speed- 
way races on Decoration Day. 1916, when he drove ten 
miles in seven minutes and forty-two seconds. Another 
eminent driver, who had entered In the ten mile race of 
cars, was King Kelly, also of Chicago. 

The Anamosa Gun Club used the fair grounds for 


The first car to be given away at the Anamosa Fair, 
thought to be In 1914. Pictured, with their prize. Is 
George and Laura Loehr and their children, Gilbert, 
George W. and George A. Loehr. (Photo submitted by 
Joann Fleming) 


Auto mechanic, J.F. Hart, at the wheel of a Buick 
Roadster, used at the Fairgrounds In Anamosa In the 
early 1920s. Passenger and man standing are not 
Identified. (Photo submitted by Berniece Shover) 
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their annual shoot. The Gun Club was, when first 
organized in 1882, called the Sportsmen's Club. The 
‘boys” went down to N.S. Noble’s tobacco field for their 
first try at pigeon shooting from traps — that is, at clay 
balls thrown in the air by an apparatus made for that 
purpose. Eleven contestants appeared that first time 
and each was allowed 10 shots. N.S. Noble hit 7 of 10; 
John Martin, 4; James Johnson, 9; G.B. Graves, 4; E.C. 
Holt, 5; E.W. Gawley, 9; James Oakley, 6; J.H. 
Chapman, 4; M.M. Mott, 4: R.M. Bush, 5: J.L. Sheean, 
4. This was considered pretty fair for the first round. 

The next month, five members of the club supplied 
themselves with first-class English double-barrel 
breach loaders — four of the Manton make, and one 
Bonehill. The owners were R.M. Bush, E.C. Holt, B.F. 
Shaw, J.H. Chapman and George H. Higby. The club 
ordered 1,000 glass balls and 100 puff-balls, good for 
1.000 hits. (When struck, they a emitted a slight puff, 
or cloud of dust). The avid trap-shooters continued this 
new-found sport with zest and vigor. By June, they 
were holding shooting matches for $10 prizes, using 
clay pigeons. 

In July 1884 they were called the Gun Club and the 
purses totaled $200. At the shooting match, in August 
of that year, 300 live pigeons were furnished for 15 
cents each, and clay pigeons at 5 cents each. 

In June 1917, at the Gun Club's annual shoot, held at 
the fair grounds, nearly 30 gunners enjoyed the day's 
sport, with all but three of those participating shooting 
the entire program, of 300 birds. W.D. Sheean held high 
gun for the day. breaking 193 out of a possible 200 



Old Anamosa Fairgrounds Pavilion — last visible 
reminder of the fairs. 

birds. Dave Flanagan had a run of 86, and Charles 
Hummell. one of the best shots in the state, had a 
straight run of 68. The following are those who shot the 
full program of 200 birds: Chas. Hummell, 192; Dave 
Flanagan, 188: L. F. Kessler, 186; C.W. Hymer, 183; F. 
M. Hamblin. 183; J.E. Tyler, 182; L.D. Burrell, 181; Ed 
Kessler, 177; H. Muncey, 176; John W. Goodman, 175; 
J.O. Miller. 173; D.A. Downing. 171; F.W. Ferring,171; 
F.H. Schwarz, 170; A. M. Maurice, 166; H.S. Richardson. 
161; George Crompton. 158; C. Bothell, 156: J.A. 
Hartman, 156; H.E. Beam, 155; A.H. Cleveland, 154: 
C.A. Fairbanks, 153; and Bob King, 153. 

In 1931, with the destruction by fire of the major 
portion of the main buildings at the fair grounds, and 
due to poor economy, the fairs fell by the wayside 
and were begun in earnest in Monticello. That town is 
the site of the present Jones County Fairs and has been 
since the 1930s. 


Wapsipinicon State Park 

by Bertha Finn 


Editor's note: This article was compiled and 
published in the Cedar Rapids Gazette and the 
Anamosa Eureka in 1978. 

The Iowa Park and Forestry Association was 
organized in 1901, to encourage the establishment of 
parks. However, little interest was manifested until the 
creation of the State Conservation Commission. 

The Wapsipinicon State Park, near Anamosa, is one 
of 66 parks owned by the state. It was created in 1921, 
and, from time to time, its history has been downright 
exciting. 

For instance, during the late 1850s, horse thieves 
used the inner Dutch Creek Valley to hide stolen 
horses, while thieves camped out in the nearby 
spacious Horse Thief Cave, which gave the cave its 
name. Of course, the desperadoes knew nothing of the 
nine human skeletons buried therein that would 
eventually be removed from the cave. 

The Klu Klux Klan met at the park on at least one 
occasion, and for a time, one of the largest swimming 
pools in the state was located in the park. 

It is believed to be the first time land was donated to 
the state of Iowa for park purposes. 

This came about when Anamosa citizens, to expedite 
state plans to locate a site near here, met in the old 
courthouse in February 1921, to see if there was 
enough interest to purchase approximately 180 acres 
and donate the land to the state, free and clear. The 
land in question was located south of the Wapsipinicon 
river and was owned by Asa W. Smith. He used parts of 
the land to raise horses (legitimately) which he 
purchased in the West. 


J. August Pearson, of Anamosa, who at that time was 
employed at the Iowa Men's Reformatory, explained, 
“The meeting took place on a Saturday night. It had 
been pre-planned that on Monday morning a crew of 
prisoners would be sent to clear out the timber on the 
Smith property. The state was to receive one-half of the 
wood. The citizens committee working quickly, 
pledged enough money to purchase an option on the 
property and the trees were left standing.” 

From that Saturday night meeting, a committee of 15 
persons spearheaded a drive that raised $24,000 worth 
of pledges In the next few weeks. 

The state officials also acted quickly in accepting the 
unusual offer. The conservation board formally 
approved the site. Also, the same day, the state board of 
control passed a resolution pledging labor from the 
reformatory prisoners to develop the park. 

The deed to the site, which originally Included 
183.49 acres and cost $22,936, was presented to the 
State of Iowa in April. 

Pearson, who was one of the crew chiefs in charge of 
building the roads and bridges, recalled," The school 
superintendent asked to be informed when we were 
ready to dynamite the bluffs at the park entrance. We 
gave him a call and the school bell was sounded and the 
students were dismissed so that they could watch the 
proceedings." 

Thus, students and townspeople observed the start of 
the road project that would take nearly five years to 
complete. Blasting was necessary at many internals 
along the one-mile river road, as well as interior park 
bluffs. The work was accomplished by hand, using 
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A footbridge at the Wapstptnlcon Park tn fall of 

1923. Burton Brown with his children, Gertrude, 
Carolyn, Helen and George. (Photo submitted by Mrs. 
Roy Folkerts) 

picks, shovels, malls and wheelbarrows. 

In May, an additional 14 acres was purchased from 
Smith, which would be used for the golf course and 
country club. The acre used for the club site and golf 
course site was set aside from the deed to the state. 
Shortly after the purchase, 118 charter country club 
members signed up and plans were formulated for the 
construction of a clubhouse. 

The first board of directors were George L. 
Schoonover, ClifT Niles, J.H. Ramsey, A.B. White, T.E. 
Watters and H.H. Gee. 

The clubhouse, also built by prison labor, was a 
three-year project. Rock for the foundation was taken 
from the bluffs overlooking the river and the white oak 
logs were hauled with horse-drawn bobsleds during the 
winter from a timber up the Buffalo creek, according to 
Pearson. The club was formally dedicated in June 

1924. 

In the summer of 1921. a Boy Scout camp was 
established by the Rev. James Kearne of St. Patrick 
Church, Cedar Rapids. He brought 30 boys for one 
week, and a second group the following week. A strict 
regimen and discipline went along with the work, 
bathing, excercise and play. 

A meeting to reorganize Boy Scouts In Anamosa was 
held in January 1924. A large log Boy Scout cabin, 
located near the country club, was built three years 
later, under the leadership of Dr. E.R. Rawson, 
Anamosa physician, who headed the fund drive. The 
cabin was used by several thousand Scouts and also by 
Camp Fire groups until 1950, when it was torn down 
and replaced with a modern camping lodge. 

Meanwhile back at the river, the first summer of 
1921, a bathing beach had been established. Sunday 
activities, however, 'sparked the ire of certain radicals' 
in the community, who felt that on that day only 
religious services should be observed, and the practice 
of bathing and its related frivolities could well be 
postponed. 

One unnamed official, who had led the park 
campaign, wrote to the newspaper, in which he 
proclaimed. “Sunday is the only day when farmers and 
working people (which could have sparked the ire of the 
farmers) can get any benefit of the park. No one will be 
restricted from holding religious service; however, 
there will be no interference with lawful amusement.” 

In the first part of March 1922, after working on the 
roads most of the winter, a crew of workers began 





Country Club at Wapsiptnlcon Park (Submitted by 
Anamosa Historical Society) 

improvements on the entrance to Horse Thief Cave, 
which was to be used for a tourist attraction. Following 
the blasting of one of the large boulders at the entrance, 
a quantity of broken bones and ashes were discovered 
which ultimately drew nationwide attention. 

A.D. “Gus" Corcoran, of Anamosa, a student of 
anthropology, had had his eye on the cave years before 
the blasting. He was called In on the discovery. His 
records, sent to the State Historical Society over 50 
years ago, tells what followed. Portions of these records 
from the Charles R. Keyes collection are reprinted 
through the courtesy of the Society. Corcoran wrote, 
“The Board (conservation) was requested to send an 
expert to preserve what might be of interest ... the 
expert failing to appear, Mayor Frank Johnson 
requested me to act in that capacity. 

“The work was begun March 13, 1922, and 

continued four days. There were nine human 
skeletons, all burled in sitting posture facing the 
entrance, five with full set of milk teeth, one infant, 
one with wisdom teeth Just even with the jaw. One large 
skeleton near the center of the cave under a mound of 
charcoal mostly burned, top of mound 20 inches below 
surface. One child, 30 inches, buried with some animal, 
not surely identified.’ (Later identified as a wolverine). 
One large male near north side of entrance, fairly well 
preserved, teeth much worn and entirely devoid of 
nerve cavities, base of skull, broad and heavy back, full 
and high narrow at top; forehead, very narrow and low; 
eye ridges and nose prominent ... height about 5 foot 3 
inches ... much evidence of cannibalism was found 
throughout the cave. 

"Four bone awls, very crude, a few stones used for 
breaking bones and cracking nuts, and a considerable 
number of pieces of pottery ... were all the domestic 
articles found. A great number of mussel shells were in 
evidence from top to bottom; nearly five bushels of 
animal bones were saved, nearly all broken in small 
pieces to get the marrow ... stalagmite upon the north 
wall contained many bones up to the surface ... I 
employed a photographer to take flash pictures of 
them, most of them were destroyed by vandals later 
on." 

Corcoran also reported finding several primitive bone 
tools; and pottery shards, arrowheads, flint chips, 
buffalo teeth and a large mastadon tusk. 

The state gave Corcoran the go-ahead to work for four 
days to a depth of four feet, but that was all. This 
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A.D. "Gas" Corcoran, amateur archaeologist, Park in 1922. (Submitted by his daughter, Sister Irma 
discovered nine skeletons In the Wapsipinlcon State Corcoran) 





Totem Pole that stood In the Wapsipinlcon State 
Park. (See story) (Submitted by Anamosa Historical 
Society) 


accomplished, his hands were tied. Following orders, 
he did nothing further. However, after fou-- months of 
waiting for permission for further study, and no one 
showing up from the state, vandals, who did not wait 
for permission, carried off, or destroyed many of the 
artifacts. It was eventually decided that the remaining 
skeletons and the few salvaged artifacts would be left In 
the community where they were found, and they were 
placed In the basement of the public library, where 
souvenir hunters again helped themselves to the 
celebrated discoveries. 

Meanwhile, there was further talk of excavating the 
cave site. However, at the next meeting of the 
Conservation Board it was ruled that no further digging 
would be allowed In state parks. 

Of the nine skeletons discovered, only one skull 
remains that may have come from the cave. Several 
years ago. according to state archeological officials, a 
box containing miscellaneous bones and artifacts, with 
Corcoran’s name on it was placed outside their office 
door by a person, or persons, unknown. 

Of the Horse Thief excavation, Duane Anderson, state 
archeologist said, "Archaeology was not very well 
organized in 1922, and all work done until then was 
superficial, mainly Mound Builder sites.” 

Regarding the vandalism Anderson said, “Even 
today the general public, in good faith, will come to an 
excavation site when we have left and help themselves. 
Actually, we try to leave something for future scientists 
who will have more advanced equipment to analyze 
discoveries.” 

“Had the site been excavated today.” Anderson said, 
"it would have taken a good summer of painstaking 
work to be productive.” He believed the skeletons were 
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timbered ledges of the green valley. (Cedar Rapids 
Gazette) 


Swimming pool at the Wapstplntcon State Park In 
the early 1 930s. The pool was fed by the spring waters 
of Duchess (Dutch) Creek and surrounded by the 
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from the Archaic period and that the site was occupied 
as early as 4000 years ago. 

During the winter of 1923, an additional 20 acres of 
virgin timber was donated to the state by R.F. and W.E. 
Daly, to be added to the park. 

A totem pole was placed on the first lower flat of the 
park during the summer of 1923. It was carved by two 
of the Alaskan prisoners Incarcerated at the 
reformatory and it was a duplicate of the totem poles 
used for worship in Alaska. The Alaskans were federal 
prisoners who were sent to the reformatory. The state 
was reimbursed by the U.S. government. For a time 
prisoners under 18 years old were sent to Anamosa. 
while those above that age were incarcerated in 
Colorado. 

By the summer of 1923 over 100,000 persons had 
visited the newly created park. One of the big 
attractions was the reformatory band and vocal 
concerts held on the weekends. However, these ‘free’ 
concerts drew the wrath of the Cedar Rapids Musicians 
Union Local 137. Efforts to halt the performances were 
unsuccessful. The concerts were continued until World 
War II. When the most popular entertainers were 
released from prison, it was duly noted in the 
newspapers of the day, and was read with great 
disappointment to the concert-goers. 

In 1924, approximately 100 limestone steps were 
laboriously put into place ascending from the lower 
road, up between two bluffs, to be used as a short-cut to 
the country club area. These limestone blocks were 
formerly used as curbing for Anamosa streets, and 
similar ones may still be seen on Booth street, between 
First and Second streets. They were taken to the park 
from other streets during a street project that year. The 
steps are still used by hikers and sightseers. 

The year of 1924, nationwide, officials were trying to 



The cannon, that was on display for years In the 
Wapslplnlcon State Park, was donated for scrap 
during the war effort, during World War II. 

pull the sheets off of the Klu Klux Klaners. Jones 
county was no exception. In June a county Klan 
meeting was held in the Wapsipinicon park. The local 
papers noted that there were 38 known members from 
the Anamosa area. The Klan uprisings caused a state 
law to be enacted prohibiting, masked or disguised 
people to prowl, travel, ride or walk within this state to 
disturb the peace or intimidate any person. The Lone 
Ranger would not ride again! 

The Wapsi Park was laid out by a state-hired 
landscape gardener who supervised the planting of a 
variety of over 100,000 trees in the nursery and 
throughout the park. Many of the trees were left for two 
years and then replanted in other state parks. 

For a time, in the early days of the Wapsipinicon 



Swimming pool at the Wapsipinicon State Park. (Submitted by June Schmidt) 
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park, it appeared that a zoo would be located there, and 
a crocodile was sent from Florida by A.D. Sheean, then 
a state senator from Anamosa. A wolf, found running 
loose In Dubuque, was captured by that city’s firemen 
and was also sent to the park to go with an assortment 
of reptiles and wildlife. However, a full blown zoo never 
materialized. The denouement of the transplanted 
crocodile was not recorded. 

Captured World War I German cannons were placed 
In the park in 1926. These were donated to the state by 
the U.S. War Department. This artillery was to serve as 
memorials to Iowa’s deceased servicemen. Ironically, 
the cannons were salvaged for the metal drive staged In 
World War II. 

Enthusiastic state and local officials announced 
plans to construct 'one of the largest and finest outdoor 
swimming pools In Iowa’, during the autumn of 1926. 

A dam was constructed on Dutch Creek near Horse 
Thief Cave and, after many trials and errors, the pool 
was officially opened in June 1928. The pool was 264 ft. 
long by 108 ft. wide and ranged from a depth of eight 
feet to a few inches. The sides of the pool were 
cemented but efforts to cement the bottom were not 
successful. The pool was fed through a series of 
fountains from the spring-fed creek and low water from 
the 1931-32 drought, failed to supply the pool. 
Attempts to drill a well to furnish the pool failed and the 
state closed the pool in 1934, citing health reasons. 

For several years, various appeals were made to the 


the state to improve and reopen the swimming pool. 
Some persons claimed that the river, used as a 
substitute, was Just as unsanitary and much more 
dangerous, but to no avail. 

Indian Dam still stands as a reminder of the 
swimming pool and is a popular attraction for visitors 
from near and far. 

The country club and nine-hole golf course, which 
had originally been set aside from the deed to the state, 
was also given to the state, due to the many years of 
statewide controversy over reformatory prisoners 
working on private property. Club officials, in turn, 
were given a 50-year lease, with no monies involved, 
which was renewed In 1977 for another 50 years. The 
expenses for the club house and golf course are paid for 
by membership fees and volunteers. No state funds are 
allocated. 

In 1940, the state purchased the last 17 acres of the 
152-acre site. The addition extended from the upper 
road east, to the old highway 151 going to Fairview. 

The ford on Dutch Creek, locally known as the 
Upside-Down Bridge, was resurfaced at a cost of 
$26,000 in 1978. This is a favorite site for waders, as 
well as those who use it as a car-wash, a practice that 
has continued since the first Model T. 

The Wapsi Park, which was donated with the 
forethought of Anamosa citizens those many years ago, 
has over 300,000 visitors a year, according to Mike 
Brewer, park officer. 


Jones County Courthouse 

compiled by J.E. Heiserman 


The Jones County Courthouse at Anamosa is located 
on a two-block tract of land which was formerly the city 
park, given to the county by the city of Anamosa. It was 
dedicated and first occupied in 1937, after having been 
located for some 66 years in a part of the Shaw block at 
the intersection of Main and Huber streets in Anamosa. 

It stands today as a beautiful and efficient structure 
in a perfect setting. One might say, perhaps in 
oversimplified form, that it was bom of the growing 
realization that the ‘old’ courthouse was increasingly 
unusable, and the mellowing of the rivalry between the 
communities of Montlcello and Anamosa, and the 
advent of the Public Works Administration. This article 
is in two parts, one concerning the building and 
dedication of the courthouse, and the other relating to 



Old Court House Building, Shaw's Block, housed the 
Jury room, court room, school superintendent, 
engineer, clerk, recorder, auditor, treasurer, stairs 
and vault. 


the period prior to its construction. 

The story of the present courthouse is chronicled in 
the minutes of the county supervisors' meetings, and in 
the county papers of the day. It begins on June 21, 
1935, when an application to the United States of 
America for a grant of aid to assist In the financing of 
the construction. The application was later approved 
by Public Works Administration in the amount of 
$74,250. The county supervisors then were Gerd 
Harms, E.M. Russell, Henry Shirmeda, H. J. Mayberry 
and N.C. Holst, Chairman. Later, and during the two- 
year construction period, Herman Helgens and William 
J. Bailey became members of the board. 

With the application for financial assistance 
approved, on August 7, 1935, the Board of Supervisors 
adopted a resolution calling for a county-wide special 
election to be held on September 10, 1935. The 
propositions to be submitted to the electorate were: (1) 
Shall the County of Jones erect a courthouse at an 
estimated cost of $71,000 obtained through a federal 
grant, and $93,000 in bonds, for a total of $165,000. (2) 
Shall the county levy a tax of not exceeding 3 A mills for 
payment of principal and interest on the bonds. 

The proposition submitted to the voters was 
approved by a substantial margin. The vote at the 
election was 3,366 for, and 1,023 against. In Anamosa 
the vote was 1282 for, and 33 against; in Montlcello, the 
vote was 204 for and 323 against. 

The architectural firm of Dougher, Rich and 
Woodbum, in Des Moines, was retained for the 
preparation of plans and specifications, which were 
completed after many meetings with the Board of 
Supervisors and inspection of various other 
courthouses of recent vintage in the state. Hearing on 
the plans and specifications was held April 15, 1936, 
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Anamosa City Park, now the Court House lawn. 
(Submitted by Cora L. Peet) 


New Court House. July 1. 1937. (Journal-Eureka 
photo) 




Anamosa City Park, now the Court House lawn 
(Submitted by Cora L. Peet) 



Ben Helken and daughters. Ardls (Hagen) and Treva 
(Quick) and the court house cornerstone, Aug. 8. 1 936. 
(Photo submitted by Ardls Hagen) 
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Pictured here Is the first trial Jury to sit In the new 
Jones County Court House. The group needed only 70 
minutes to decide that John Watters was guilty of 
cattle theft. Included are George Andrews of 
Anamosa, Geo. D. Schafer of Langworthy, Henry 
Harms of Scotch Grove, Irma Ahrendsen of Oxford 
Junction. Vlt Lasack of Oxford Junction, J. C. Darrow 
of Anamosa. Marlon Clark of Montlcello, Robert 
Balnbrldge of Mnrley, Robert Peet of Martelle, the 
foreman; Will Ireland of Anamosa, Mary Kane of 
Montlcello and A. W. Hackbarth of Montlcello. (Eureka 
photo) 



1937 photo of Judge F. O. Ellison 
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for an estimated cost of $157,000. Contracts under 
sealed bids were subsequently let In the aggregate 
amount of $166,837, and the Issuance of $93,000 of 
general obligation bonds of the county was authorized 
at an Interest rate of 4 per cent, later reduced to 2 per 
cent. At subsequent Intervals, smaller contracts were 
let for furnishings of the offices and the Jail, grading and 
miscellaneous expenses, and the total outlay to the 
county. Including the federal grant, was somewhat less 
than $200,000. The minimum wages set out In the 
specifications were 40 cents per hour for common 
labor, 80 cents per hour for skilled labor, with 
Intermediate rates for unclassified work. 

Work under the contracts progressed on schedule, 
and the new building soon began to take shape and the 
grading of the site was accomplished. With the 
construction and furnishing of the building completed, 
the supervisors fixed Sept. 10, 1937, as the date for the 
dedication of the courthouse. That date was exactly 
two years after the date the special election for the new 
courthouse was held. A committee, consisting of 38 
citizens from all over the county, was formed for the 
organization of the dedication. The new courthouse 
was complete and furnished. The old courthouse 
quarters had been vacated, and all the county records 
and books moved to the new building. Excitement and 
anticipation of the event grew as the completion date 
neared, and as it became Increasingly evident that the 
entire project had been well-handled by the 
supervisors, the architects and the contract suppliers. 
Weekly items In the county papers kept the public well- 
informed as to the progress of the building, with 
Increasing particularity as the time for the dedication 


neared. 

The supervisors published an Invitation to all of the 
citizens of the county to attend the dedication, stating. 
In part,"y° ur new courthouse Is presented for your 
approval." People, in general, felt that the county had 
gotten Its money’s worth, as Indeed It had. 
Congratulatory messages and advertisements 
appeared In the papers, and much publicity was given 
to the upcoming event. 

More than 6000 people attended the dedication 
ceremonies, and 3300 citizens signed the register. The 
crowd began gathering at the courthouse grounds In 
the forenoon and a constant stream of people toured the 
completed and furnished offices. A band of 250 
musicians, from the schools and municipal bands In 
the county, entertained the crowd prior to the 
scheduled program. One county paper described the 
site as ’swarming with people.’ 

Those conducting the dedication stood on a platform 
near the east entrance to the building. The program 
began with an Introduction by Chairman Glen J. 
McLaughlin. Anamosa attorney, followed, in turn, by 
addresses by Gov. Nelson G. Herschel, Hon. J.M. 
Parsons, Anamosa native; and members of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa; Hon. F.O. Ellison, a highly 
respected citizen and Judge of the Eighteenth Judicial 
District; J.W. Doxee of Monticello, Jones County’s 
oldest practicing attorney; and P.F. Hopkins. State 
Director of Public Works Administration. Formal 
dedication of the courthouse was made by H.J. 
Mayberry. Chairman of the County Supervisors, and 
the building was accepted for the citizens of the county 
by Louis Lorenzen of Hale Township. 



Early photo of the Jones county officials. 
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The dedication of the new courthouse was truly a 
meaningful and memorable event. It was chronicled in 
detail in the county papers. All In all. as the Anamosa 
Eureka stated, "It was accepted as a perfectly executed 
Job throughout. In its inception, its planning, its 
financing. Its building, its furnishings, and now, its 
completion." 

Another story, which could be called, "SIXTY-SIX 
YEARS OF LIFE WITH THE OLD COURTHOUSE.” 
should be told here. It begins with the county offices 
being moved to the Shaw Block in 1871 from ’down 
town’, to be followed by the removal of the courthouse 
to the building three years later. In 1874, the county 
offices having been used rent-free until then, the City of 
Anamosa acquired ownership of the second floor of the 
Shaw building, and part of the ground floor. This was 
on condition that, if the property ceased to be used for 
county purposes, it would revert to the share-holders. 
The consideration for the transaction was the payment 
of $5,000 by the city, of which some $2,500 had been 
raised through private contributions. This, of course, 
from a practical standpoint, meant that the county was 
using the property it owned without the payment of any 
rent. This arrangement continued to the time the move 
of the courthouse to the new building was completed. 

As time passed, the physical condition of the property 
deteriorated- to the point where the continued 
occupancy of the building for courthouse purposes was 
only maintained on a "make do" basis. There was 
general dissatisfaction with the arrangement, and the 
physical condition and location of the offices were 
disliked and regretted by a growing mumber of patrons 
and citizens of the county. The “rent-free" factor, 
though, seemed to discourage any other reaction. 

However, in 1920, enough public interest had been 
generated that the question of whether to issue county 
bonds for the purpose of building a new couthouse was 
put to a vote. The issue became a hot one, and the 
political campaign, pro and con, was called, 'the battle 
of 1920.’ It was. in large part, a battle between 
Anamosa and Monticello — not so much whether a new 
courthouse should be built, but on the fact that if a new 
one were built, it would be at Anamosa, the county seat 
since June 11, 1847. Given the rivalry existing between 
the two towns, this created an impasse, and the issue 
was defeated at the election. 

But time did not cure the dissatisfaction, generally, of 
the people of the county in respect to the courthouse. 
As the building further deteriorated, it became evident 
that a practical emergency existed. To illustrate, in 
1892 some editorial comment in a county paper stated, 
"they (the people of Anamosa) certainly ought to be 
proud of their investment, for no one outside of 
Anamosa ever thinks of classing the old rattletrap as a 
courthouse. It is a disgrace to the county.” In 1928, a 
local editor reported, “it was found necessary last 
Saturday to prop the ceiling in the auditor's office to 
keep it from descending upon the heads of the auditor 
and assistant." It had settled five or six inches and a 
crash was evident at any time. “The citizens of Jones 
County should be proud of this edifice that houses the 
county business. Nowhere in the state can similar 
conditions be found.” 

Notwithstanding the bad publicity, sarcasm and 
general uncomplimentary comment, the old Jones 
County Courthouse was the scene of a number of 
publicized triads. One of these was a portion of the 
celebrated "Jones County Calf Case”; and there were 
several trials involving the the “Cedar County Cattle 



The above Is a view of the business block where the 
county offices and courthouse were located. The 
county offices occupy first, second and third floors of 
the section of the block at extreme left. The storeroom 
on ground floor, on extreme left, was occupied by the 
treasurer's office, for which a rental of $360 a year 
was paid. As noted by the above, the ground floor of 
this building was also occupied by a restaurant "The 
Grill", the Mills and Holtman Bakery, and the Mills 
and Holtman Grocery. On the second floor over the 
Mills and Holtman Grocery were situated two flats, 
occupied by families, and the third floor of the same 
section was occupied by the Modern Woodmen Lodge. 
The center section, upper floor, was occupied by the 
court room where trials were often halted by noise on 
the brick pavement, shown In the picture. 



Bess Sherman, County Recorder, 1932-1971 
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Rear view of the old Courthouse, with all Its 
embellishments. Bad enough, but no worse than the 
main entrance or the tntertor prior to building on new 
site. 




Jurors' room In the old courthouse showing 
condlttdns which jurors had to put up with when 
locked In for long periods of time, without 
conveniences, and without proper ventilation. 



Shown is the working place of the force in the 
Treasurer's office in the old courthouse. Note the 
condition of the floor, and the records stored In wood 
cases, all combining to make up the crowded quarters 
for which the county paid $360 a year In rent. 


The above Is a view of the recorder's vault, showing 
how small and crowded It Is. Records are shown, 
shoved In on top of the shelves clear to the ceiling, and 
also placed on the floor. This vault containing records, 
deeds and other instruments Is wholly Inadequate 
and there Is question of the protection tt would afford 
In case of fire. 



Hallway, in front of courtroom and stairway, 
leading to Superintendent's office, Engineer's office, 
and the Jury Room. This picture is a typical 
Illustration of the delapldated condition and ancient 
character of the old building housing the former 
courthouse. 
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War”. 

In the severed years before the vote on the new 
courthouse In 1937, It had become generally realized 
that the conditions in the structure could not be much 
longer suffered. The PWA had been created for the 
purpose of funding worthy projects, as a way to help 
ameliorate the effect of the Depression then existing, 
particularly in agriculture. The City of Anamosa had 
let it be known that it would contribute the site of 
a new courthouse building. The Anamosa Fair had lost 
its buildings used in the conduct of the fair 
and for some other public purposes, through fire. 
It was decided that one fair in the county would be 



Wood filing case located In toilet room within few 
feet of a heating stove, without any fire protection. 
The case contained papers relating to estates and 
other matters of business In the clerk's office before 
new courthouse was built. 


sufficient, and the citizens of Anamosa graciously 
accorded that privilege to Montlcello, which had 
conducted the Great Jones County Fair for many years. 
This was a factor in lessening the so-called rivalry 
between the two communities. 

Given these circumstances, the time seemed 
propitious for the attempt, on a county-wide basis, to 
remedy the situation by bringing the proposition of the 
new building to the voters. As set forth in the first 
portion of this article, the project was initiated, and 
successfully and happily completed, and the citizens of 
the county were rewarded in obtaining a new 
courthouse of which all can be proud. 



Vault tn the Auditor's Office, jammed full to the 
celling, with many of the old records and files of the 
office not contained therein. The filing cases and racks 
were all of wood construction. 



What Is expected to be the last petit Jury ever to 
meet in the old Shaw block court house and the 
principles of the case for which they were called, are 
pictured above. 

The case under consideration In the Instance 
pictured, was the separate suits of Bert Wink and Mrs. 
Bert Wink vs. Tom George for damages for Injuries 
suffered tn an automobile accident, north of 
Anamosa. After three witnesses had testified, the 
attorneys for both parties held a conference with the 
result that a settlement was made in favor of the 
plaintiffs, the Winks. 

Those included In the picture above Include Judge 
H. C. Ring, who presided at the court, left and right In 
the Judicial chair; Clerk of the District Court Lee 
Byerly and deputy. Miss Julia Fnarde, at the extreme 


left; Mr. and Mrs. Bert Wink, plaintiff, and Tom 
George, defendant; for plaintiff. Geo. C. Gorman of 
Cedar Rapids and Eldon Brashaw of Montlcello; for 
defendant, J. E. Remley of Anamosa, and Paul Smith 
and W. A. Smith of Dubuque. 

The last jury: Lillian Bees, Oxford Junction; Mrs. 
Lee Byerly, Montlcello ; Fred Geyken, Montlcello; 
Vivian Kenny, Cascade; Inez Lubben, Montlcello; 
Harry McLees, Cascade; Elizabeth Slgworth, 
Anamosa; Harry Starks. Montlcello; Al Streng, 
Cascade; W. C. Peck, Olln; Paul Tasker, Wyoming; 
and Catherine Hogan. 

Also In the picture are sheriff Henry C. Eichhorn, 
deputy sheriff Roy Cooley, bailiff Glenn Russell, and 
court reporter, Mr. Bye. (Journal-Eureka March 25, 
1937) 
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The above is a view of the Recorder's Office, showing 
lack of equipment which would permit the working 
force to carry on the painstaking and Important work 
of copying Instruments Into the public records without 
Interference or annoyance from those who rushed Into 
the office to make Inquiry or transact business. 



Pictured is the Clerk’s Office showing crowded 
condition. Note the stovepipe running along the wood 
celling. This space accommodated the working force 
as well as lawyers, witnesses and Jurors during court 
time. 



The only one of Its kind In existence — the Sheriffs 
Office. This was a hole In the wall a few feet square, in 
the clerk’s office. When the sheriff sat tn this office, 
those who transacted business with him stood on the 
outside looking In, not because he was so large, but 
because the office was so small. This was the situation 
In the old courthouse. 



World War I Homecoming Parade. This float shows submitted by B. White) 
the contempt for the county courthouse. (Photo 
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Jones County Judges 


compiled by Josephine Russell 


The Anamosa Individuals who have attained the 
honor of serving the people of Jones County and the 
State of Iowa within the judicial branch of the 
government have been noted as men of high legal 
ability. Integrity and personal character. Their 


reaching this high office Is Indicative of the regard with 
which the public held them. The following named 
Judges are those who have served and includes Judge 
Larry J. Conmey. presently serving in the Iowa district 
court. 


Hon. F.O. Ellison 


Frederick Oscar Ellison was born in New York City, 
July 4, 1853, the son of Thomas B. and Ann Ruxton 
Ellison, and came to Iowa In 1870. After studying law in 
the office of Hunter and Williamson In Lyons, he was 
admitted to the bar in 1874. A year after beginning his 
practice In Clinton, he moved to Wyoming, Iowa, where 
he served as mayor and councilman. 

In 1889 he moved to Anamosa. where he made his 
home until his death. He was first associated with Ezra 
Keeler, and was the senior member of the firm of 
Ellison, Ercanbrack and Lawrence, and of Ellison and 
Gorman. His association with Gorman continued until 
he was elected district Judge In 1906. 

Active In public office, he was never defeated In 15 
bids. He was mayor of Anamosa, elected to the newly 
created office of the county attorney In 1886, state 
representative from 1894 to 1896, and state senator 
from the Jones-Cedar district from 1896 to 1900. 
During his term in the Senate, he spent three winters 
with other legislators in framing the Iowa Code which Is 


still In use. 

Beginning his tenure on the bench In the old 
courthouse. Judge Ellison was the first to sit In the new 
Jones county courthouse. His period of service in the 
Eighteenth Judicial District is one of the longest among 
Iowa Jurists. He served for 32 years before his 
retirement in 1938. 

On November 3, 1875, he was united In marriage 
with Elida McCutchen of Indlanola. She died In 1927. 
They were the parents of five children including: 
Rolland R., Clifford, and a daughter, Mildred, who 
married Dr. John Dale Paul, Anamosa physician. 

Mrs. Paul, resides in Anamosa. She celebrated her 
98th birthday May 1. 1987. 

He was a past grand commander of the Knights 
Templer of Iowa and was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

In 1930, Judge Ellison was married to Dorinda 
Abbott of London, Canada. He died at age 91, in 1944. 


Hon. Howard M. Remley Sr. 


Howard Marshall Remley was born Jan. 17, 1843, at 
Lewisburg, Virginia (now West Virginia). 

His parents were the Rev. James and Jane C. 
Alderson Remley. James, born January 15, 1812, was 
educated at William & Mary's college In Virginia, and 
was united in marriage to Miss Jane Alderson. Her 
father, Colonel George Alderson, was an officer in the 
War of 1812. George Alderson's brother, father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather were ministers of 
the gospel and were pioneers in the religious 
advancement of the state of Virginia. 

James and Jane came to Iowa In October 1855, 
settling at Oxford, Johnson County. They were the 
parents of Howard Marshall Remley; Milton Remley (at 
one time Attorney General of the State of Iowa); Mrs. 
J.D. Glass and Miss Clara Remley. 

Howard Marshall Remley was 12 years of age when 
he came to Iowa and his youth and early manhood was 
spent on the farm in Johnson county. He pursued his 
education In Iowa City, and later graduated from the 
University of Iowa in 1869 with a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. In 1872 he earned his LL.B degree and in 1874 his 
Master of Arts degree. 


Howard. Remley located his law practice in Anamosa 
in July 1872, and remained an active member of the 
bar in this city, except for the period of seven years 
when he was elected to serve as a Judge of the 
Eighteenth Judicial District of Iowa. Following his 
tenure on the Bench, he practiced in partnership with 
his son, James E. Remley, under the firm name of 
Remley & Remley. 

In 1873, Judge Remley was united in marriage with 
Miss Mary E. Underwood of Muscatine. Iowa, who was 
also a graduate of the State University. They became 
the parents of ten children: Bertha, James E., Arthur 
L., Alfred G., Robert G., Agnes, Elsie, Mary, Clara, 
Howard M. II, all of whom attended the University of 
Iowa. 

Judge H.M. Remley, Sr., was a member of the Baptist 
church and a teacher in its Sunday School, and was the 
president of the Alumni Association of the University of 
Iowa. He was a trustee of Des Moines College. His wife 
was a leading member of one of the chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and. for years, 
was a trustee of the Anamosa Public Library. 


Hon. B.H. Miller 


Benjamin Huber Miller was born in Rome Township, 
Jones county, Iowa, on April 10, 1845. 

His father, Jacob Miller, was descended from German 
ancestry. In the year 1803, they moved to Ohio, being 
among the pioneers who aided in reclaiming that state 
for the purposes of civilization. 

Jacob Miller was married to Miss Mary Keller, a 
native of Pennsylvania, August 12, 1802. Her father 


was a soldier in the Revolutionary War. Mary and Jacob 
were the parents of seven sons and three daughters. 
Benjamin Huber was the youngest. 

Benjamin attended high school in Lisbon, Iowa, and 
following his graduation, he was a teacher in the 
country schools. 

Later, he served as a Justice of the peace in Cedar and 
Jones counties, and was also mayor of the towns of Olin 
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and Anamosa. He was a member of the board of 
education of Olln and of the Stanwood schools, and was 
always a stalwart champion of the public schools. 

He practiced law In the county, and was elected a 
Judge of the Eighteenth Judicial District of Iowa, 
commencing on Jan. 1, 1903, and continuing until Jan. 
1, 1907. 

B.F. Miller was married to Eva Foreman, Sept. 12, 


1869. Her parents were pioneer settlers, coming Into 
the county In 1844. 

Benjamin and Eva were the parents of six children: 
Merton M.. Harry WJ., Mabel E.. Luella B., Ruby A. and 
Earl F. 

Judge Miller was a prominent Mason and was also 
chief grand tribune of the Grand Lodge of the Knights of 
Pythias of Iowa. 


Hon. James M. Parsons 


James M. Parsons was born near Anamosa Oct. 16, 
1858. At the age of ten, he was left an orphan; but in 
spite of this handicap, he acquired an education in civil 
engineering at Iowa State College and Cornell College. 

In 1879, he turned to the study of law and was 
admitted to the bar the following year. In 1881, he 
located at Rock Rapids, where he engaged In the 


private practice of law. While at Rock Rapids, he served 
as mayor and one term as county attorney. 

In 1906, he moved to Des Moines where he continued 
In private practice until being elected to the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, where he served from Jan. 1, 1935, until 
his death Dec. 16, 1937. For one term of six months, he 
served as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 


Hon. Davis McCarn 

Davis McCarn was born in Newark, New York, April He was elected a Judge of Jones County, and held 
11, 1832. He grew to manhood and received his that office for five years. He was also mayor of Anamosa 
education In that state, and later commenced reading in 1868, and held other town and school offices, 
law. He completed his law studies and was admitted to In 1853, while still living in Newark, he was united in 
the bar in Rochester, New York, In March 1855. In the marrrlage with Mary A. Hopkins. They became the 

fall of the same year, he came to Iowa, locating in parents of two children, Burtis D. and George S. 

Tipton, Cedar County, and remained there until 1857. McCarn. 
when he came to Anamosa and engaged in practice. 

Hon. John McKean 


John McKean was born July 19, 1835. in Lawrence 
County, Penn., the son of the Rev. James and Nancy 
Smith McKean. James was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War, and later studied at Mercer 
Academy and became a Presbyterian minister. James 
McKean moved with his family to Carroll County, Ohio, 
when John was an infant. 

John grew up on a farm. He received his education at 
Hagerstown Academy and later New Richmond 
College. In October 1854, John and an older brother, 
James W., came to Jones County, Iowa, with a two- 
horse wagon, pitched their tent in Scotch Grove 
Township and camped in the woods. They fenced 40 
acres of prairie land and built a small frame house. 

The next winter John taught country school, 
having also taught two seasons before leaving Ohio. In 
May 1856, James and John returned to the East, and 
John entered Jefferson College in Cannonsburg, Pa., 
and graduated in August 1859. In March of that year, 
John McKean was a Franklin debater, for which he 
received an award of honor. On leaving college, he 
returned to Jones County, and located at Anamosa, 
where he read law with S.T. Pierce. He was admitted to 
practice in 1861 . 

John became a member of the Lower House of the 


Iowa General Assembly In 1866 and 1868, and later 
was elected to the Senate for the regular sessions of 
1870 and 1872. Being nominated for Circuit Judge in 
the summer of 1872, he resigned his seat in the Iowa 
Senate. 

As a legislator. John McKean was an ardent friend to 
the State University, the Agricultural College, and of 
educational matters generally. He served for six years 
as Regent of the State University, and, while in the 
Senate, originated the measure and secured the 
passage of a bill for a second penitentiary, located at 
Anamosa. 

McKean took his seat as a Judge of the District Court 
in January 1873. 

Judge McKean was a Mason, an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church, and, for some time, was trustee 
for Lenox Collegiate Institute at Hopkinton. 

John married Nancy A. Carr Nov. 16, 1865, and they 
became the parents of six children. 

Judge McKean's great-grandson, Andrew, of 
Anamosa. is currently serving in the Iowa House of 
Representatives, carrying on a tradition begun almost 
125 years ago. Andy is married to the former Constance 
Hoefer, and they are the parents of two children, Fern 
and Evan. 


Hon. Warren J. Rees 


Warren J. Rees was bom Aug. 2, 1908, at Anamosa, 
the son of B.G. and Anna Lowe Rees. He graduated 
from Anamosa High School In 1925 and attended 
Grlnnell College. 

He studied law under District Court Judge F.O. 
Ellison and lawyer Clifford Paul, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1934. 

He was married to Alma Davis August 20, 1938. 
They arc the parents of two children: Mary Ann (Mrs. 


Ashley Lyman) and William, who was killed in action 
while serving with the Marines Corps in Vietnam. Mary 
Ann and Ashley are the parents of three children: 
Sarah, Matthew and Jeffrey. 

Justice Rees practiced law in Anamosa from 1934 to 
1963 as a member of Frazier & Rees, Rees & Remley, 
and Rees, Remley & Heiserman. He served as clerk of 
district court in Jones county and also as county 
attorney. 
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He was selected as delegate to the National 
Republican Convention during the years he was 
politically active, prior to being elevated to serve as 
Judge. 

He was appointed Judge of the 18th Judicial District 
Aug. 21, 1963, by Gov. Harold Hughes, and was 
appointed to the Iowa Supreme Court Nov. 2, 1969, by 
Gov. Robert Ray. 

He Is a member of the Jones County Bar Association, 
the Iowa State and American Bar Asociations, and the 
American Judicature Society. 

He Is a member of the United Methodist Church and 
serves on their Board of Trustees: Lions Club: the Jones 
County Historical Society, an honorary member of the 
Anamosa Historical Society, Masonic Lodge, York and 
Scottish Rite bodies, and El Kahir Shrine Club, of which 
he is a past Potentate. He was awarded 50-year pins 


from the Knights of Pythias Lodge and the Odd Fellows 
Lodge. At a special ceremonial dinner in April 1980, he 
was honored as a 50-year member of Anamosa Lodge 
46, AF & AM; Mt. Sinai Chapter 66; Royal Arch Masons; 
Mt. Olivet Commandery 36, Knights Templar; Mr. 
Moriah Chapter 16, Order of the Eastern Star. 

He was on the Board of Trustees of Cornell College at 
Mt. Vernon, the Iowa State Historical Society, and the 
Herbert Hoover Memorial Library. 

Justice Rees wrote more than 400 opinions during 
his 1 1 year tenure in the Supreme Court. He was the 
writer of the first item veto which allowed the governor 
to veto portions of appropriation measures, and he was 
author of the opinion which established the present 
Representative and Senatorial Districts. 

Judge Rees retired August 2. 1980, but continued 
working as a 'senior judge.’ 


Hon. J.E. Heiserman 


John Edward Heiserman was born at Hawkeye, 
Fayette County, Iowa, July 18, 1905, the son of William 
Edward and Emma Comely Heiserman. He graduated 
from Hawkeye High School, and in 1927 from the 
University of Iowa. Mr. Heiserman was a teacher in 
Monticello for three years and was also high school 
principal the third year. 

He studied law at Iowa Law School and finished In the 
office of J.W. Doxsee at Monticello. He was admitted to 
the bar in October, 1932, and commenced the practice 
of law with the firm Doxsee, Doxsee & Heiserman. He 
served as Jones county attorney for one term 1937-38: 
was re-elected, but left the office when he was 
nominated as Judge of the Eighteenth Judicial District 
of Iowa, and was subsequently elected that fall in the 
general election to the Judgeship. He was, at age 33. the 
youngest Iowa Judge, at that time, to attain the honor. 

Hon. Larry < 

Larry Jordon Conmey was bom at Anamosa April 22; 
1940, the son of Lawrence and Pearl Allen Conmey. 

He graduated from Anamosa High School and in 
1962 from Loras College in Dubuque. He graduated 
from St. Louis University Law School in 1965 with a 
Juris Doctorate degree. 

Admitted to the Iowa Bar in 1965, Larry commenced 
the practice of Law in Anamosa. He is a member of the 
Jones County, Iowa State, and American Bar 
Associations. He has served as City Attorney of 
Anamosa, as well as attorney for the towns of Olin and 
Martelle. 

In 1973 he was appointed a Judicial Magistrate and 


He retired from the bench in December 1958 after 
twenty years of service. 

Judge Heiserman received nationwide coverage 
while presiding at the Dr. Robert C. Rutledge. Jr., 
murder trial in 1949. The trial was held in the Linn 
County courthouse. The Cedar Rapids Gazette carried 
a feature story on the trial Judge, who was highly 
praised in the article for the dignified manner in which 
the trial was conducted. The article also stated, "The 
courtroom personality of Judge Heiserman is one of the 
dramatic features of the Rutledge proceedings.” 

On August 12, 1934, Mr. Heiserman was married to 
Ruth Burnstedt of Webster City, daughter of Attorney 
J.E. and Mrs. Edith Burnstedt. Miss Burnstedt taught 
school in the Monticello public schools for two years. 
They became the parents of two daughters, Ann and 
Mary. 

. Conmey 

served in that position until September 1, 1980, when 
he was appointed an Iowa District Court Judge of the 
Sixth Judicial District by the Gov. Robert D. Ray. He 
was sworn in on November 4, 1980. The Sixth Judicial 
District Includes Jones. Linn, Benton, Tama, Iowa, and 
Johnson counties. 

He succeeded Judge Louis Schultz of Marengo, who 
was appointed to serve on the Supreme Court of Iowa to 
succeed Justice Warren J. Rees, who retired. 

On July 29. 1977, Judge Conmey was married to 
Kathleen McNamara of Anamosa. They are the parents 
of a daughter, Kelly Jeanette, and a son, Michael 
Jordan. 


That Can’t Be a Judge - He’s Acting like a Person 


(Jones County District Judge William R. Eads has 
been on the bench for over 24 years. The following are 
excerpts from remarks delivered at the retirement of 
District Judge Robert E. Ford in 1985. This article was 
published in the Cedar Rapids Gazette and is being re- 
printed in this book as a courtesy of the Gazette and by 
permission of Judge Eads.) 

by Judge William R. Eads 

When a person becomes a Judge, it is customary to 
speak of the personal sacrifice he has made in going on 
the bench. These sacrifices are usually referenced in 


terms of money and hard work. However, even though 
there are many who make more than Judges, both in 
and out of the practice of law, there are many who 
make less. We judges do not seem to generate much 
sympathy from them. And after all, many people in all 
walks of life work hard. 

But I suggest that when a person becomes a judge he 
makes a sacrifice unperceived, and thus 
unappreciated, by the public. It is manifested in the 
perception the public has of a Judge, which, in turn, 
gives a Judge a different perception of himself after he 
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has been on the bench. 

When a Judge takes office, he not only takes on a new 
Job, but a different way of life. Not a better or worse way 
of life, Just different. 

It Immediately becomes manifest when you are 
hovered over by persons trying to anticipate and satisfy 
your every whim. Clerks come Immediately to the 
counter at county offices. Some lawyers, whose 
fondness for you was previously carefully concealed, 
start laughing at supposed witticisms of yours that 
even you didn't think were THAT funny. Your parking 
place Is zealously guarded by the attendants. Your have 
a rent-free office — no, not an office, a CHAMBERS. You 
are given a new security blanket, called a robe. 

When you enter a courtroom, people rise. You don't 
sit behind a platform, you are on the bench. You are not 
addressed as Bob Ford or even Judge Ford, but as Your 
Honor. People don’t Just come up to the bench. They 
ask to approach your august presence, presumably to 
bask in it, while they advocate their point of law. 

Attorneys' criticisms are muted and veiled In words 
as delicate as a lilac bud. They don't say — to your face, 
anyway — that you are wrong, or worse, but that 
“perhaps, in view of the court’s heavy workload, your 
honor didn't have this latest decision called to his 
attention or perhaps we were not clear in our 
presentation”. 

People come to see you, and always at your 
convenience. All of this Is a little heady, and you begin 
to feel that perhaps you don’t need the bridges to get off 
the courthouse Island (in Linn County) when you go to 
lunch. You begin to believe that your most banal and 
trite comments about the government or the weather 
are profound observations. 

And you refer to yourself in the imperial "we." 

And you have the power to send people to prison, to 
separate children from parents, and make or break 
business. All In all, an Important job that you would 
find completely satisfying and, except for the 
unpleasant aspects to which I have just alluded, a most 
satisfying life. 

But there Is a price to be paid and the bill soon 
becomes due. You are never more popular than when 
you first enter the bench. This popularity erodes, like 
the soil of an Iowa farm, when you make your first 
decision. At best you can only make half the lawyers 


and litigants happy at any one time. You begin to notice 
that. In the vernacular, you are ceasing to be 'one of the 
boys.' 

I ask you sometime to try this experiment when you 
are with people on a vacation with whom you are not 
acquainted: When they ask your occupation, tell them 
you are a Judge. You will find it Is a real conversation 
killer. They look at you as if you were an undertaker. 

To avoid this, I once told some people In another state 
that I was an Insurance agent, but it didn't help. 

Conversations with some laymen who were friends 
become stilted. They do not call you by your first name. 
They think you want to talk only about court cases. 
They start to tell of a will contest in Wisconsin in which 
their cousin was involved. They think you care whether 
Klaus Von Bulow was convicted or acquitted. 
Conversely, they believe you care nothing about the 
Hawks, or are indifferent about the fate of the Cubbies. 
(A lawyer told me once of a friend of his who had seen 
me at a basketball game and was suprised that Judges 
went to games.) 

Then there are those who are not so admiring. They 
tell old jokes like God borrowing a Judge’s robe to help 
him feel divine, etc. Judges are blamed for the high 
crime rate, and when one does something about it, he is 
known, not affectionately, as 'Maximum Bob.' When 
we are easier, we are branded as soft bleeding hearts. A 
person once critically told me that criminals hated to 
see us go to our semi-annually Judges' conference in 
Des Moines because there was no one left in town to 
give them suspended sentences. 

Some believe that pomposity is our strong suit. They 
do not terribly mind if we stop for a beer as long as we 
do not appear to enjoy it. But, as a result, not only are 
we political eunuchs, we are almost classified as 
inanimate objects. Granted, we do not take vows of 
celibacy, but the verbal nomenclature lends itself to 
this concept of being inanimate. We are referred to in 
the third person as "The Court." Although we make the 
decision, it is not personified. The Court did it, not Bob 
Ford. You listen to Jokes in your coffee group about "we 
can't have a football pool; the Judge is here and he 
doesn't like gambling.” In schools, our kinds were 
asked if they were narcs. 

As a district Judge once told a Supreme Court justice, 
"It's also lonely in the middle." 


The Jones County Calf Case 

Forward 


Bertha Finn 


by 

The Jones County Calf case has been cussed and 
discussed, cited in legal cases and published in many 
newspapers across the United States. The suit, which 
began in the old courthouse in Anamosa when Robert 
Johnson was 37 years old, would last for 20 years. 

Attorney Charley Wheeler, who defended him 
throughout the many court proceedings, described 
Johnson, the first time he met him, as: “tall and 
straight as a lance." He had long tawny hair. He had a 
full tawny beard. He had smiling grey eyes. His hair 
and his beard made Bob look like a lion, and that is 
what he was. He was one of those rare men whose 
courage mounts and grows. Trial Judges were setting 
aside our verdicts, and the supreme court was setting 
aside our Judgments, during all of those years old Bob 
was Just the same. He never weakened, never gave up 


and one day he walked to his modest home, greeted his 
faithful wife Mary Ann (who had stood by his side 
through all the trials), and sat down in the kitchen with 
her, and he dropped his head, the first time he dropped 
his proud head in his life. She went to him and he was 
dead." 

In a correspondence received by this writer from 
former Anamosan, H. Leslie Wildey, an attorney, 
practicing law in California at the age of 92, and 
alluding to one of the Millers involved in the calf case 
wrote, "The Jones County Calf case has quite a place in 
legal lore. I recall sitting on our porch facing First Street 
and 'old man’ Miller drove past. He was driving a horse 
about 15 years old, In a high wheeled iron rim sulky, 
and my father commented, 'there goes everything that 
is left of three fine farms” . The rest had been consumed 
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in the litigation. 

In a 1938 edition of The New York Times, there was 
an editorial on ‘integrity' which was based on the 
Jones County Calf Case. Even so, local citizens and 
editors could not quite feel that the tenacious Johnson 
had much Integrity in his make up when he kept 
'courting' the case all of those long years. Benjamin 
Chaplin, who delivered the first mail through Jones 
County, in buckskins, wrote to the Anamosa Eureka in 
1882, declaring, "the people of Jones (county) have 
stood by and permitted what I consider a shame and 
outrage being perpetrated on some of the best citizens 
of the county.... having known some of the defendants 
for 38 years, I have no hesitancy in saying that they are 
all honorable, upright men, good law-abiding citizens, 
and .... are held in high respects by all the people of the 
county. 1 feel that this suit is only making our honest 
men trouble and the taxpayers' costs for no just 
cause”. 

And to enlarge upon the the philosophy of the 
famous quote that a man is without honor in his own 
country, the editor of the Eureka, in the middle of the 
affair in 1882, wrote 'there is one compensatory fact 
that must be a source of great satisfaction for the 
defendants, and that is, that almost to a man, our 
citizens have sympathized with, and emphatically 
endorsed their position from the investigation of the 
famous calf-stealing suit down to this day.' 

J.H. Ramsey was the Jones county clerk of court 
when the case concluded and he recorded the final 
entries of the transcripted judgment from Blackhawk 
county. Ramsey, 60 years later, prepared an article for 
publication in the Palimpsest for the State Historical 
Society of Iowa. In the article, he mentioned that the 
defendants also kept the trial going. He wrote, ‘many of 
the opinions rendered by the supreme court in Iowa in 
this case blazed a new legal trail in determining the 


application of law to actions of this character. The case 
brought forth decisions which stood for the guidance of 
the courts, not only in this state but in other states as 
well.... and certain procedures should be followed, 
particularly a procedure to separate the questions of 
law from the questions of fact.' 



Robert Johnson. ", Jones County Calf Case". 
(Submitted by Anamosa Historical Society) 

Johnson repaid his debtors little by little, and 
eventually earned the respect of the citizens of 
Anamosa, who in 1909, elected him as mayor. He was 
reelected for a second term. He died in 1914. 


A Man’s Character Restored 

submitted by Mary Shanney 


The Jones County Calf case involves three related 
law suits, four calves, and the case was never tried in 
Jones County. The first case was called the Note Case. 

In June 1874, S.D. Potter returned to Jones County 
from Greene County and told his friend, Robert 
Johnson, that he was looking for cattle to buy. Potter 
was going further east, and it was agreed that Johnson 
would buy some cattle locally and have them ready for 
Potter when he returned. 

At 1 1 a.m. on June 4th, Johnson and his brother. 
Newt, went to Olin for supplies. While there, Johnson 
asked the proprietors of the Coppes & Derr general store 
if they knew of any cattle for sale. Then a stranger, 
introducing himself as John Smith, inquired as to what 
kind of cattle he wanted. Smith then told him he had 
four calves on the commons to sell. The three then went 
to Sargent’s Bluffs to Inspect the cattle. They found 
three, dark-colored calves which Smith claimed were 
his. He assured them the fourth was as good. Johnson 
paid him, and they agreed that Smith would have the 
cattle in Leonard Hines’ pasture for Johnson to pick up 
the next morning. Johnson then went to Stanwood, 
where he engaged in other business. Later, Potter 
returned, bought these dark-colored calves from 
Johnson, and returned to Greene County. 

On June third, John Foreman had four calves stolen. 
Being unable to find them, he went to Greene County 


and found his calves in Potter's herd. Potter told him 
he’d gotten them from Robert Johnson. Foreman, 
accompanied by Potter, went back to Jones County. 
Then, Johnson. Foreman, and Potter went to 
Mechanicsville to see a lawyer, Charles Wheeler, where 
Johnson told his story: 'Charley, John Foreman here 
lost four calves, and he has gone out to Greene County 
and found them in Potter's herd, and Potter says he got 
them from me. I got them off Clem Lane's son-in-law, 
Smith. Now, what am I going to do about it?’ 

Wheeler told Johnson that because he had handled 
the calves he had to pay for them and then get his 
money back from Smith. Johnson agreed, and insisted 
they all go back to the Coppes & Derr store, where the 
proprietors would verify his story. The store owners did 
agree that the incident happened, but they were unable 
to say exactly when it happened. Those who he had had 
transactions with in Stanwood on the same day that he 
bought the calves from Smith, said that It was not on 
that day, but nearly two months later. Johnson then 
gave Foreman a promissory note for $24, and Foreman 
and Potter went home. 

Johnson then went to the Justice of the peace and 
obtained a warrant to arrest John Smith. At Sargent’s 
Bluff, where Clem Lane lived, Johnson found that Lane 
had no son-in-law named Smith. In later conversations, 
Johnson claimed that when he drove the calves from 
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Hlne's pasture. Foreman had been working on the road 
that adjoined the pasture, not more than thirty or forty 
rods from Johnson. 

Prior to this, an Anti-Horse Thief Association, whose 
object was to bring thieves and law violators to Justice, 
had been formed. At a meeting, the members voted to 
Institute proceedings for prosecution for larceny 
against Robert Johnson. A committee was appointed to 
collect evidence against Johnson and bring the case to 
the District Attorney. Contributions were collected to 
aid the prosecution. In obedience to the directions 
given by the association, E.V. Miller and another 
member laid the case before the District Attorney and 
made statements to him of what they claimed were the 
facts of transaction. The case was then brought to the 
grand Jury and an Indictment for larceny was returned. 

Hearing that Foreman’s calves were light colored, 
Johnson and his brother went to see Potter. Potter 
pointed out the four Foreman calves. These were light 
colored calves. It was then that Johnson realized he 
had not handled Foreman’s calves. Potter still Insisted 
these were the calves Johnson sold him. Johnson 
refused to pay the note because of his Innocence. 
Johnson then started a civil suit that eventally cost 
him $1400. 

Johnson retained Col. I.M. Preston, along with 
Wheeler, for the larcency charge. It was fairly common 
knowledge that there would be a motion to quash the 
Indictment because of an error In drawing and 
Impaneling the grand Jury. While pending, Johnson’s 
barn was burned. Apparently Col. Preston had had 
misgivings about Johnson’s Innocence because he 
directed Wheeler to advise him to Jump his bond and 
leave the country. Johnson angrily replied to Wheeler, 
’’Boy, I never stole the Foreman calves, and by God, I 
will go the penitentiary off my door stop, before I will 
ever Jump my bond”. Shortly before the case was 
convened In court. Johnson found a rope with a letter 
near his home. It read, ‘In view of the present 
Indictment, we understand that you calculate to have 
the Indictment set aside. We advise you to appear and 
be tried under the indictment with the defect, if any 
exists, or take the lamented Greeley’s advice and go 
west or take this — We the Committee.’ 

The case was transferred to Cedar County which 
resulted In a hung jury eleven to one In favor of 
acquittal. There was a retrial and Johnson was 
acquitted. This was not enough for Robert Johnson 
who wanted to ’get his character back'. 

The third and longest part of the Jones County Calf 
Case, began on May 23, 1878. This was an action for 
malicious prosecution and $10,000 damages against 
E.V. Miller, S.D. Potter, and Herman Kellar, and known 
as Johnson vs. Miller, et al. There was a change of 
venue to Linn County, but before it was tried, it was 
changed to Benton County. Lawyers for the plaintiff 
Were Col. Preston, J.D. Nichols, and C.E. Wheeler, and 
the firm of E. Keeler, Tewksberry & Traer for the 
defendants. No verdict was reached due to a 
disagreement among the Jury. It was tried again In 
Benton County on October 22, 1878. At one of these 
trials, John Foreman testified, ‘that this organization 
had met these defendants and they had determined to 
prosecute, whether anybody told them or not.’ A 
verdict of $3,000 In favor of Johnson was returned by 
the Jury: but was set aside by Judge Shane on the 
grounds It was not warranted by the evidence. The 
costs of these trials was about $2,000. 

The verdict was appealed and the case was tried In 


Clinton county. A verdict of $7,500 was obtained In 
favor of Johnson, but was set aside on the grounds that 
one of the defendants should not have been Included. 

The case was next tried in Blackhawk county. The 
‘committees' letter was admitted as evidence. 
Benjamin Yost testified that at the time the indictment 
was found, one of the defendants stated 'that If they 
could not get rid of (Johnson) no other way, they would 
bum him out.' John Hines testified that he heard David 
Fall, one of the defendants, say at the time at which the 
original indictment was found, ‘we will drive him out of 
the county.’ Who Fall included when he said we,’ the 
witness was unable to state. Another defendant. G.W. 
Miller, called as a witness by the plaintiff, testified to 
the effect that he was present at a meeting of the Anti- 
Horse Thief Association when a vote was taken to 
prosecute Johnson for selling Foreman’s calves, that 
money was voted for that purpose and members were 
assessed to raise the money. The verdict was again In 
favor of Johnson. 

The defendants appealed to the Iowa supreme court, 
where it was heard April 25, 1884. Attorneys were 
Horace Boles, Hubbard, Clark & Deacon for the 
appellants and Wheeler and Pratt & Carr for Johnson. 
The court’s findings were that the letter was 
inadmissable against any of the defendants unless a 
conspiracy could be established. The court also found 
that the testimony of Hines could not be admitted. 
Evidence showed that the defendants contributed 
money In dues to the association, which was used In 
prosecution. The defendants could not be held 
responsible for the actions of the association. Evidence 
tended to show probable cause for the defendants to 
believe Johnson had taken Foreman’s calves. The court 
declined to say that evidence might not be the same on 
re-trial. The decision was reversed In favor of the 
defendants. 

The case was retried In Blackhawk county, where an 
unidentified witness testified that one of the defendants 
spoke of the defendant and the prosecution and said, In 
effect, that they would like to do the same thing to 
Johnson as they did to Hi Roberts, who had been 
lynched by members of an 1850’s anti-horse thief 
association. Johnson again won the verdict. The 
defendants then appealed to the high court which 
heard the case October 15, 1886. The verdict was 
reversed In favor of the defendants. 

The case was retried in Blackhawk for the third time. 
The Jury was directed to find In favor of one of the 
defendants, Herman Kellar, whose connection with the 
association was not proven. The verdict returned was 
also in favor of Johnson, who was awarded $1,000. 
Miller and the other defendants appealed again to the 
supreme court. This case was heard January 27, 1891. 
Upon review of special findings, the court upheld the 
verdict of $ 1 ,000 in favor of Johnson. 

In 1894, and for the last time, the case was heard In 
the Iowa supreme court. Kellar died in 1891. and the 
remaining six defendants wanted to pay only six- 
sevenths of the $2,886 costs for which they were liable. 
The Judgment of the lower court stood and the case that 
started twenty years before and was tried to 1 14 Jurors 
in four counties, with court costs amounting to 
$30,000, was at an end. 

All those involved with the case were prominent men 
when the case was begun, but all had been bankrupted 
by the proceedings. Public opinion had not been with 
Johnson as he tried to clear his name. No one could say 
Robert Johnson did not have his character back. 
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Despite about a dozen trials and $30,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money, he was able to say that being 
Indicted for larceny did not hamper his social status In 
the long run. 

The defendants, however, were not as fortunate. 
These prominent men were bankrupted by their 


attempt to show the power of their organization. They 
found that thinking a person is guilty until proven 
Innocent only made matters worse. It was that kind of 
thinking that instituted the malicious prosecution 
charge, which was what ruined them. 





Photo of Shaw's Block before It was torn down, submitted by Bertha Finn) 

February 26, 1987. (Cedar Rapids Gazette photo 
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IV 

Families Who Are Still Here! 

A Legal Tradition 

The Remleys of Anamosa 


Milton Remley arrived in Anamosa, as a fledgling 
lawyer to begin the practice of law, sometime before 
the year 1867. No record was made of the exact time of 
his arrival. No one could have realized that he would be 
the first of a long line of members of the Remley family 
who would practice the legal profession in Anamosa 
and Jones county for a span of over 120 years. 

Milton Remley had been admitted to the Iowa Bar 
after attending the Law School of the University of 
Iowa. In 1867 the local newspapers first noted his 
presence upon the scene as the pitcher and strong 
hitter of the championship Anamosa Athletic Baseball 
team. 

He was bom in Greenbrier County, West Virginia, in 
1843. His parents had immigrated to Johnson County, 
Iowa, where his father. Rev. James Remley, a Baptist 
minister, farmed, preached and began a private school 
near Oxford, Iowa. 

Rev. James Remley and his wife, Jane Alderson 
Remley, were partially motivated in their immigration 
to Iowa in 1855 by a desire to find a peaceful place to 
raise their family near the then state capltol, where a 
state university was about to be opened. 

His strong anti-slavery sermons back in Greenbrier 
County had created considerable turmoil in Lewisburg, 
what is now West Virginia, and brought stressful 
relations with some of his family and ln-laws, who 
continued to live there. Notwithstanding the move to 
Iowa, the Civil War eventually engulfed the family. His 
oldest sons, who were brothers of Milton Remley and 
Howard M. Remley, Sr., had Joined the Union army 
while students at the university, and died supporting 
the Union cause. One son is buried in the Federal 
cemetery near Vicksburg, Mississippi, where his 
cousins, who died supporting the Confederacy, are also 
burled. 

In 1872 Milton’s brother, Howard M. Remley, Sr., 
came to Join him in the law practice at Anamosa. 
Shortly thereafter, Milton returned to Iowa City to 
continue his practice there. Later, Milton was elected 
and served as Attorney General for the State of Iowa, 
but always maintained his residence in Iowa City. One 
of his two sons. George Remley. also graduated from 
the Law School at the University of Iowa, and practiced 
law in Cimmaron and Santa Fe, New Mexico. He was 
U.S. District Atomey for the Territory of New Mexico. 
He later served as a state Senator in the New Mexico 
legislature. 

Howard M. Remley, Sr., married Mary E. Underwood 
of Muscatine in 1873. She, too, was a graduate of the 
University of Iowa. Ten children were bom to their 
union: Bertha, Arthur L., James E., Alfred G., Agnes. 
Robert, Elsie, Mary, Clara and Howard, Jr.. All ten 
children attended Anamosa public school and 
graduated from the University of Iowa. Three sons 
returned to Anamosa, where Arthur L. Remley 


operated a grocery store and later was appointed post 
master; James E. Remley became a law partner with 
his father; and Alfred G. Remley was a partner in the 
Anamosa Lumber Company. Arthur was married to 
Ruth Kurtz and their children were Eleanor (Temple) 
and Lewis. James E. married Lucy Tucker and their 
children were Mary Cecelia (Wunder), James T. and 
Lucille E. (Sunleaf). Alfred G. married Lena Osborne 
and they were the parents of Howard M. and Louise O. 
(Scott). 

The Howard M. Remley, Sr. family lived in a large 
brick multi-bedroom home, notable for its extensive 
library, at the NE quadrant of the North Davis and 
Sycamore streets in Anamosa. The large brick Remley 
home was a center of the family get-togethers on 
Sundays, holidays and summer vacations, when many 
of the children returned with their families for a visit. 

Mary E. Remley, wife of Howard M. Remley. Sr., not 
only maintained the household for the large family, but 
during the early years of their marriage, obtained a 
masters degree by recording and reporting daily 
weather observations as a portion of the work for her 
graduate degree. She was a leader in the establishment 
and building of the present Anamosa Public Library, 
serving on the Library Board of Trustees. 

Judge Remley. as he was known, always used a 
buggy drawn by his favorite white horse for his travel to 
and from his office, about his law business and for his 
visits to Iowa City where his brother Milton Remley and 
family resided. 

Howard M. Remley, Sr., was very active in the First 
Baptist Church of Anamosa; the Iowa State Sunday 
School Convention; the Republican Party and the early 
organizations which lead to the formation of the 
University of Iowa Alumni Association and the Iowa 
State Bar Association. 

He served for ten years as a member of the Law 
Reform committee of the State Bar Association. He was 
elected and served for seven years as a Judge of the Iowa 
District Court for the Eighteenth Judicial District of 
Iowa, composed of Cedar, Jones and Linn counties. His 
sons, James E., Robert G. and Howard M. Remley, Jr., 
followed him into the legal profession. 

James E. became his partner in Anamosa, while 
Robert established a practice at Webster City, Iowa, 
and Howard Remley, Jr., engaged in practice in 
Mason City, Iowa. His grandsons, James T. Remley and 
Howard M. Remley, as well as his great-grandson, 
David M. Remley, all served as county attorney for 
Jones county. His grandson, Howard M. Remley III, 
served as president of the Iowa State Bar Association in 
1964-65. 

James T. married Wilma Bosinger and they were the 
parents of James J., Ellen (Wetzel) and Gregory T.; 
Howard M. married Betty J. Levsen and are the parents 
of David M., Jane L. (Rasley) and Nancy L. (Whiteley). 
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A view of the H. M. Remley home, at the corner of 
East Sycamore Street and North Davis Street, now the 
site of the Nestlewood Apartments and the Verne 
Embree home. (Photo submitted by Mildred Barker 
Brown) 

David M. and Elisabeth Wrobke Remley are the parents 
of Leslie and Tyler M. 

The Remley name, In conjunction with the practice of 
law In Anamosa, has the distinction of having been 


carried continuously for over 1 20 years. 

First Milton, then his brother Howard M. Remley, Sr., 
and therafter, James E. Remley and his son James T. 
Remley. each practiced from the time of graduation 
from the College of Law at the University of Iowa, until 
their deaths In 1954 and 1967 respectively. 

Howard M. Remley , son of Alfred G. Remley, began 
practice In Anamosa In 1939, and his son David M. 
Remley Joined him upon graduation from the College of 
Law at the University of Iowa In 1969. 

Both Howard M. Remley and David M. Remley are 
actively engaged In the practice of law at Anamosa In 
the law firm of Remley. Helserman & Willems. 

The emphasis upon the Remley family “legal 
tradlton” does rank Injustice to the wives and non- 
lawyer members of the Remley family who have 
resided In Anamosa over the past 120 years. Like their 
husbands and families, all have been active In serving 
on the Anamosa school board, public library, church 
boards, and other local community betterment 
organizations. They have raised and educated their 
families here. Some have taught In the school system. 
One served as public librarian, others as church 
organist, choir director. Camp Fire leaders, and In all 
aspects of public service. All have widely participated 
In Anamosa community activities and maintained their 
homes In Anamosa throughout their lifetimes. Their 
unheralded contributions have been of inestimable 
value. 


Bernard McLaughlin 

submitted by Rita McLaughlin 


Bernard (Barney) McLaughlin was bom In Ireland 
March 15, 1827. He and Hannah Nellly were married In 
Parish Onny, Ireland, Feb. 1 1, 1848, by Father Conley. 
Soon after their marriage they went to Scotland where 
Bernard found work In the lead mines. Two sons were 
born to them In Scotland. Bernard worked in the mines 
until he had earned enough money for him and his 
family of four to emigrate to America. This they did In 
1854. 

In America they settled in Philadelphia, where 
Bernard worked for the railroad until they could 
Immigrate to Iowa. They came to Iowa and Anamosa in 
1858. Bernard expected to find work on the proposed 
railroad In this area. To his disappointment, the 
railroad was never built. However, the family became 
an Integral part of the community. In 1861, Bernard 
turned the first sod for the permanent Catholic Church 
in Anamosa. It was built on the northwest corner of 
High and Broadway Streets. 

By this time, in addition to the sons who were bom in 
Scotland, five more children were bom In Iowa, only 
two of whom settled in Anamosa — Simon T. and 
Bernard I. 

In 1864 the family homesteaded on forty acres of 
government land which they purchased for $1.25 per 
acre. This land is located In Linn County, Buffalo 
township, along the banks of the Buffalo river, two 
miles south of Prairieburg. At Intervals, Bernard added 
forty acres to the farm until he owned 160 acres. This 
farm remains in the McLaughlin family and has been 
designated as a Century Farm. The original stone 
house, which served as a place of worship for Catholic 



Rita, Earl, S.T. McLaughlin, Maldean and Grace. 
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S. T. McLaughlin, Maldean, Rita and Earl 


services, has been occupied continuously with the 
exception of the last three years. 

Simon left the farm in 1890 and opened a harness 
shop and implement store in Prairieburg. In 1893 he 
moved his business to Anamosa and located on the 
comer of Main and Ford streets. 

In 1895 he and Grace Dougherty, of rural Jones 
county, were married in the St. Joseph's Catholic 
church, known as the “old brick church" two miles 
south of Prairieburg. For their honeymoon Simon and 
Grace went on the train to Dubuque. For the first year 
following their marriage, they lived on East Cedar 
Street in Anamosa. In 1896 they purchased the house 
at 21 1 North Gamavillo Street, which is still the family 
home and is occupied by Rita McLaughlin. 

The offspring of the Dougherty-McLaughlln union 
follows: Earl J.. of Chicago, deceased: Rita A., of 
Anamosa. retired after 50 years in education: Mary 



S.T. McLaughlin Harness Shop, that was located on 
the north side of Main Street, now 206 West Main. The 
photo was taken about 1907 with S.T. McLaughlin In 
the photo. Mr. Groat was the harness maker. (Photo 
submitted by Rita McLaughlin J 


Eileen, deceased in infancy: Maldean E., of Anamosa, 
an educator, deceased, was married to Emlin A. 
McNamara, a mortician. A daughter, Kathleen M. 
is married to Larry Conmey. They reside in Anamosa. 

THE GLEN AND DOROTHY MCLAUGHLIN FAMILY 

Glen was bom in Anamosa, Iowa, in 1899 and 
Dorothy was bom in Manchester in 1901. They were 
married in St. Patrick’s Church. Anamosa. on Aug. 13, 
1934. Glen's parents were Bernard McLaughlin and 
Nellie Cosgrove. Dorothy’s parents were Arthur Ludley 
and Minnie Griffith. Dorothy's grandfather was Joseph 
Ludley, a Civil War veteran. 

Dorothy attended a one-room rural school house in 
the Ryan and Manchester area. She graduated from 
Manchester High School in 1920 and taught school in a 
one-room school and later taught sixth grade in 
Prairieburg, Coggon, Springvllle and Anamosa. In the 
meantime, she had obtained a teaching certificate from 
the University of Northern Iowa and attended summer 
school at the University of Northern Iowa and Coe 



Century Farm of Glen J. McLaughlin 

The Century Farm Is located at RR 1, Anamosa — 
twelve miles northwest on the Ridge Road (two miles 
south of Prairieburg). The farm land was part of an 
act of Congress In 1841 which granted 500,000 acres 
to each state as It came Into the Union. The state could 
sell and use proceeds for public Improvements. This 
farm land was sold to Henry Schoonover on contract 
January 9, 1854. The contract was then assigned to 
Bernard Mclaughlln who paid 81 .25 per acre over a 
period of ten years at 10 percent interest. A certificate 
of final payment was received from Andrew J. 
McKean, Clerk of District Court, Linn Co., September 
26, 1864. The patent was issued October 1, 1864. The 
above was for eighty acres. Later In 1 864 and In 1 872- 
1903 Bernard purchased additional adjoining tracts 
totaling eighty acres. 

The exact date of the building of the stone house 
pictured above is uncertain, but It appears to have 
been about 1872. Bernard and his wife, Hannah. 
(Nellly) raised four sons and a daughter, Hanna, on 
the farm. (All are deceased.) The four sons were 
Bernard (Glen's father), Simon (Rita's father), Frank, 
and Patrick. Present owner of the farm Is Glen 
McLaughlin of Anamosa. 
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College. Her beginning salary in 1921 was 875.00 per 
month. In the rural school she was teacher and Janitor. 
She had to start the fire In the stove, shovel snow and 
do all the other tasks now assigned to a custodian. 

Glen graduated from Anamosa High School In June 
1918 and enlisted In the S.A.T.C. In September — for 
the duration. Fortunately for him the duration was only 
three months. Later, upon the signing of the Armistice 
ending the war to end all wars (WW1), Glen continued 
at Loras College two years, then transferred to the 
University of Iowa, where he obtained his B.A. and 
Doctor of Jurisprudence degrees In 1924. While at the 
Unlveristy of Iowa, Glen participated In their athletic 
programs. He was a Major 1 In tennis and was hand ball 
champion of 1924. 

Glen opened a law office In Anamosa in July 1924 
and practiced here for 60 years until his retirement 
January 1, 1984. He and Honorable B.E. Rhinehart, 
then a U.S. District Attorney, formed a partnership In 
1927, which continued until Mr. Rhlnehart's death in 
1952. Later, Glen employed Robert R. Beckmann for 
ten years.and then a partnership was formed which 
lasted until Glen’s retirement. 

Glen recalls that it was very difficult the first few 
years of practice as evidenced by his gross income of 
8795, 81,400 and 82,300. (William Jennings Bryan’s 
corresponding Income was 8700, 81,000, and 81,500). 
The stenographer's pay was only 87 weekly, and office 
rent was only 820 per month. The great depression hit 
hard with the closing of two of Anamosa’s three banks. 
Thousands of banks throughout the U.S. closed In 
1932. 

During his practice, Glen served as City Attorney for 
six years and County Attorney for two years. While 
County Attorney, he prosecuted Hofer and Larson, two 
prisoners of the Men’s Reformatory, who killed a prison 
guard, Hlntz, during an escape. The Jury Imposed a 
verdict of hanging upon Hofer, who had wielded the 
weapon, but the Supreme Court of Iowa pleaded with 
Iowa governor Blue to reduce the sentence to life 
imprisonment, and the governor did. Glen always 
maintained that was when inmates won the upper 
hand in matters of discipline over the guards in all 
penal Institutions. 

Glen’s father was always finding work for Glen to do 
to keep him out of mischief and to help provide funds 
for his college education. Among the many other odd 
Jobs, Glen sold magazines, newspapers and horse 
radish. He delivered special delivery letters, substituted 
on the rural mail routes, and was a guard on the wall at 
the reformatory for two summers. He also clerked at 
Glldner Bros, and Hanson Clothing Store, and swept 
and dusted the General Store of J.W. Conmey (Judge 
Larry Conmey's grandfather). In selling Saturday 
Evening Post, Glen's best customers were the traveling 
men who would come In with large samples of their 
merchandise to display and sell to local merchants. 
There were two trains daily then, no autos or planes, or 
buses, or hard surface roads. The salesmen would stay 
overnight at either the Gillen or Easterly Hotel. The 
Saturday Evening Post was the traveling men’s Bible. 

Both Glen and Dorothy have always been very active 
in community service. In 1986 they were selected by 
the Business and Professional Women's Club as Mr. 


and Mrs. Anamosa. 

Glen served the American Legion In various offices 
Including Post Commander and 2nd District 
Commander. He was service officer of the local Post for 
20 years. He has been a member of the Knights of 
Columbus for 69 years. He was home service chairman 
of the Jones County American Red Cross for over 20 
years. He is a 4th degree member of the Knights of 
Columbus. He served as President of the Wapslplnlcon 
County Club and President of the 6th Judicial District 
and on the Board of Governors of the Iowa State Bar 
Association. He was lector for seven years at St. 
Patrick’s Catholic Church. He has served on the Board 
of Review of the Anamosa Care Center the past nine 
years. 

He managed the Legion football team during its two 
years of activity when they played such teams as 
Dubuque, Toledo, Oelweln and Dyersvllle In 1931-32. 
He was president of the Anamosa Chamber of 
Commerce for two years when they held the Fall 
Festival In the then unoccupied Collins building. The 
feature attraction one year, was the 16-foot tall com 
monument In the center of Main and Gamavlllo streets. 
At this writing he Is still active In several community 
activities (when he Is not playing golf, or walking one to 
two miles per day). 

Dorothy, likewise, has done, and is still doing, 
community service work. She had been very active In 
connection with Blue Birds, Campfire, Hospital 
Auxiliary, Fortnightly. Cornelian, home nursing care, 
and various school and church activities, when her 
duties as "domestic engineer” would permit. 

Glen and Dorothy have two daughters, both of whom, 
as their mother was, are teachers. Catherine Rogge 
lives In California, and Cecilia Hatcher Is a substitute 
teacher in Anamosa Community School. John and 
Cecilia Hatcher are the parents of four children: 
Sharon, Thomas, David and Mary. Catherine and Larry 
are the parents of: Gabrielle, Steven, Jennifer and Julie 
and one grandson, Shawn. 



1984 photo of Mr. and Mrs. Clen McLaughlin's 
golden anniversary. (Submitted by Mr. and Mrs. 
McLaughlin) 



Conmey Family 

submitted by Larry and Kathleen Conmey 
and Margaret Conmey 



Hlgh school faculty 1867 — Supt. Lusk, Mrs. T.R. 
Ercanbrack, unknown, Mary Conmey, second right 
back row. Miss Julia Foos. 


James William Conmey, a nine-year-old boy, ran 
away with another chap from the schoolhouse where 
the schoolmaster was a "mean and difficult" person. 
These two fellows hid out on a ship until It was out at 
sea, and this Is how the Conmeys left County Mayo and 
entered America. The details of his survival are 
unknown, but he later married Jane Kane, an Irish lass, 
and they became the parents of seven children. They 
lived on a farm In the mountains of Bradford County, 
Towanda, Pennsylvania. James, a carpenter, built their 
home. 

Jane, and two of her children, died of the dlptherla 
epidemic which swept through the country. At the 
time, Mary Jordon, also from Ireland, was visiting her 
cousins, neighbors of the Conmeys. Fortunately she 
was on hand to help James after he lost his wife and 
two children. After a time, James and Mary were 
married. John, Maggie and Mary, unhappy with the 
marriage of their father. Immigrated to Iowa. It Is said 
when they arrived In Anamosa on the train, the name of 
the town was so appealing to them, that they decided to 
stay. 

All three found teaching positions: John In Wyoming, 
and Maggie and Mary taught school In Anamosa, where 
they roomed with the Alspaugh family. 

James and Mary Jordon became the parents of two 
children. J.W. Conmey, called Will, was bom In 1864, 
and Anna Mary was bom when Will was three years 
old. James and Mary, with their two children, moved to 
the Anamosa area to be near his three older children. 

Will attended Business College In Cedar Rapids and 
then taught school for two years. He later became 
bookkeeper and quarry manager for Senator J.A. 
Green, of Stone City. He also managed quarries for Mr. 
Green in Minnesota and helped him organize a Stone 


Company In Savannah. Missouri, retaining his Interest 
In the company for three years after returning to 
Anamosa. He then opened a dry goods store In 1895. 
Later he purchased the old French and Lull buildings at 
the northwest comer of Main and Ford streets and 
enlarged the site to a department store. One of his most 
competent clerks, so the story Is told, was his sister, 
Anna, who worked from 1900 to 1904. for the salary of 
$4 a week. Anna later married August "Gus” Corcoran, 
area amateur archeologist, who was Instrumental In 
the discovery and preservation of bones found In 
Horsethlef Cave in Wapsiplnlcon State Park. 

Will was a life-long member of St. Patrick’s Church 
and one of the oldest members of Anamosa Camp, 
Modem Woodsmen of America. He served on the 
Anamosa City Council In 1907, was a senior member of 
the Anamosa Public Library Board, and was 
Instrumental in the construction of the Library. He was 
also a board member of Holy Cross Cemetery. He 
served for 30 years as an Inheritance tax appraiser, 
under appointment of the district court. 



A 1917 photo of James M. Conmey, 1 0; Lawrence 
William Conmey, 8; Margaret Mary Conmey, 5: Anna 
Teresa Conmey. 2; and parents. J. William Conmey, 
born Nov. 1862 and died Sept. 22, 1934, and Mary 
McNamara Conmey, born Nov. 1871 and died Jan. 22, 
1937. ( Submitted by Kathleen Conmey) 
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He married Mary McNamara on August 1, 1906, at St. 
Patrick's Catholic Church, Anamosa. They became the 
parents of four children: James J. Conmey, Lawrence 
J. Conmey, Margaret and Anna. James died In 1986, In 
Boca Raton, Florida; Margaret Conmey and Anna 
Conmey Cavanaugh both reside In Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Lawrence remained In Anamosa where he operated 
Conmey Real Estate as broker and appraiser from 1943 
until his death In 1975. His office was the Conmey 
Building on Main and Ford streets. Lawrence's two 
sons are Larry Jordon Conmey and William Grey 


Conmey. Larry Is presently serving as Judge from the 
Iowa Sixth Judicial District. He married Mary Kathleen 
McNamara (unrelated to the Mary McNamara before 
mentioned) July 29, 1977, and they are the parents of 
two children, Kelly Jeanette and Michael Jordon. 

Lawrence's other son, William “Biir'Conmey 
married Julie Frasher on June 25, 1977.They are the 
parents of two children: James William and Jessica 
Erin. Bill, following In his father's career, is in the real 
estate business on the comer where his father and 
grandfather were located. This building has been 
owned and occupied by the Conmey family since 1895. 


McKean family 

submitted by Rep. Andy McKean 


The McKean family originally came from Scotland, 
and were what is known as Scotch-Irish, settling In 
Ireland about the close of the 16th century. They came 
to the colonies of North America about 1700. Thomas 
McKean was an early governor of Pennsylvania and a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

The first McKean to settle In Jones county was Rev. 
James McKean. He was bom In Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, Sept. 24, 1795. A veteran of the War of 
1812, he was married to Nancy Smith in 1822. He was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery In 1825. In 1834 
he was sent as a missionary to Ohio, where he settled as 
pastor of Waynesburg, Still Fork, and Bethlehem 
churches, at a salary of $400 per year. 

In 1854 he moved to Jones county where he preached 
at both the Scotch Grove and Wayne Presbyterian 
churches. He died at Scotch Grove Sept. 1, 1876. He is 
remembered as a man of strong convictions, pungent 
logic and strict morals, but also as a man who had a 
great store of Irish wit. 

Rev. James and Nancy McKean had one daughter, 
who died in her childhood, and seven sons. The seven 
sons became prominent citizens, In and around Jones 
county and Anamosa. They were: James, Hugh, 
Fergus, Francis, Alexander, Charles and John. 

James W. was ordained as minister in the 
Presbyterian church and served as President of Lenox 
College in Hopkinton. He met his death during the Civil 
Warm 1864. 

Dr.Hugh McKean, the beloved physician of Scotch 
Grove, died In 1865. 

Fergus S. McKean, an attorney, lived in Anamosa. He 
served as Jones County Treasurer. He died In 1865. 

Francis C. McKean was also an attorney In Anamosa 
prior to moving to Colorado. He died in 1874. 

Dr. Alexander McKean was the physician at Center 
Junction for many years before his death in 1910. 

Charles Beatty McKean farmed near Scotch Grove 
where died In 1902. 

Judge John McKean lived In Anamosa where he 
practiced law. He was elected to serve in both houses of 
the state legislature and served as circuit court judge 
until his death In 1891. 

Judge McKean was bom in Pennsylvania July 19, 
1835, and came to Jones county with his parents when 
he was 19. He returned East for his legal education and 
then came back to Anamosa In 1861 where he read law 
with S.T. Pierce. 

He represented Jones county in the Iowa House from 
1866 to 1870 and In the Iowa Senate from 1870 to 
1872. As a representative, he was chairman of the 


Committee on Constitutional Amendments, an 
important position in that Juncture of national history. 
He Introduced the bill, which became a law, allowing 
townships, towns and cities to levy a five percent tax to 
aid in the construction of railroads. As senator he 
served on the Committee of Ways and Means, and the 
Judiciary. 

As a legislator, he showed himself an ardent friend of 
the State University and of educational matters 
generally. 

He served for six years as a Regent of the State 
University and, while in the Senate, he originated the 
measure and secured the passage of a bill for a second 
penitentiary to be located at Anamosa. 

Judge McKean took his seat on the bench in 1873 
where he served until his death in 1891. At the time of 
his death, he was a candidate for the Iowa Supreme 
Court. 

He was a Democrat until the Civil War broke out, and 
shortly afterward became a Republican. He was a 
Freemason, a member of the Commandery, and an Odd 
Fellow. He was an elder of the Presbyterian Church and 
a Trustee of Lenox College. 

Judge McKean married Nancy Ann Ellis Carr, a Civil 
War widow, in 1865. They lived on North Garnavlllo 
Street and became the parents of six children: Fergus, 
Della, John, Nancy Jane, A. Beatrice, and Samuel 
Hugh. 

After the death of the Judge, the family scattered. 

Fergus, who had been practicing law at Anamosa, 
moved to Alberta, Canada, where he had a large cattle 
ranch. Della married and moved to Nebraska. Nancy 
Jane married and moved to Dubuque. John was 
newpaper editor in Spokane, Washington. A. Beatrice 
married Elmer Prather, a magician In a sideshow. They 
became quite successful as the originators of the ‘how 
to do it’ books and eventually settled near Paris, 
France. Samuel worked in his sister's business. He 
lived in Brussells, Belgium, for a number of years before 
settling In New York State. 

It is interesting to note how families come and go. A 
century ago, there were seven McKean families in 
Jones county; three of which were in Anamosa. One 
would think that 100 years later there would be many 
McKeans In the area. However, that is not the case. 

In 1987 the only McKean family In Anamosa and 
Jones county is the Andy McKean family at 509 South 
Oak. Andy, great-great-grandson of Rev. James 
McKean and great-grandson of Judge John McKean, 
was bom and raised in New York State. In 1965, as a 
teenager, he came to Jones County, thanks to the 
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assistance of Jones County Clerk Glenn Brokaw, and 
Extension Director Joe Legg, and worked on the 
Richard C. Smith farm near Morley. Andy graduated 
from law school at the University of Iowa and settled In 
Jones county to practice law. He has followed In the 


footsteps of his great-grandfather and has been 
representing Anamosa In the Iowa House of 
Representatives since 1979. In 1983 he married 
Constance Ann Hoefer. They have a daughter, Fern 
Else, and a son, Evan Thomas. 


McNamara family 

submitted by Cletus McNamara, Nadine McNamara, and Kathleen McNamara Conmey 



Mr. and Mrs. Frank (Katie Drummy) McNamara (Submitted by Kathleen McNamara Conmey) 


John McNamara, bom In 1826, and Anna Malone, 
bom In 1831, were sweethearts In County Clare, 
Ireland. John was a railroad worker and Anna was a 
midwife. 

They were married and became the parents of two 
children, and were expecting another, when they left 
Ireland to come to America. Traveling with John and 
Anna was John's sister, Mary McNamara. 

During the five-week voyage, one of the children 
sickened and died. The child was buried at sea. 

Upon the McNamara’s arrival In New York — with $3 
between them — they set about securing employment. 
John, fortunately, obtained work on the railroad; 
Anna, to supplement their Income, opened their home 
to boarders. 

They worked and saved money for their goal, which 
was to emigrate to Iowa. 

Achieving that goal, they arrived In Iowa where they 
homesteaded on land south of the little community of 
Pralrieburg, In Linn County. By that time their family 
had Increased In size to 1 2 children. 

Part of the originally purchased land Is now known as 
McNamara Road. 

On Jan. 24, 1894, a son, Frank, was married to 
Catherine 'Katie' Drummey, in Ryan. Iowa. They 


settled on a farm west of his parents. The first home 
owned by John and Anna was burned and a new home 
was built. 

John and Anna's $3 in assets, upon their arrival in 
this country, was eventully Increased to a homestead of 
1 ,000 acres, purchased for 50 cents an acre. 

Katie and Frank had 12 children. Two of these, Frank 
and Francis, named for their father, died. The 
remaining ten were: Thomas, John, Elizabeth, William, 
Emlln, Bernard, Anne, Bernlece, Mary Genarose, and 
Robert. 

As the children grew, there was a question about 
adequate schooling for the children. Katie wanted to 
move to Anamosa where there would be more 
opportunities for education. In 1916 the family moved 
to their newly purchased farm one mile east of 
Anamosa. 

Frank died Nov. 17, 1925, and Katie followed him 
April 25, 1937. At that time, two of the sons. Bill and 
Bernard, rented the 200-acre farm from the estate for 
$6 an acre. Six years later the heirs sold the farm to 
Roland Dasenbrock for $ 1 2 1 an acre. 

The original farm house, located northwest of the 
Anamosa Care Center, Is now the home of Deb and 
Mark Clymer. The farm land now Includes two housing 
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additions east of the Clymer home; the Strawberry Hill 
School and playground; Highway 151 by-pass; Wal- 
Mart; McOtto’s Restaurant; Doerr Electric; Thelsen’s 
Farm Store; Strawberry Hill Apartments; the first 
section of Fawn Creek Mobile Home Court; the Jones 
county maintenance shop; and Hardees. 

Four of Frank and Katie’s children — Thomas, John, 
William and Emlin — settled in Anamosa. 

Thomas married Rose Fagan of Temple Hill in 1921. 
He was Jones County treasurer from 1932-39. He sold 
insurance and farmed. The children of Thomas and 
Rose were Patricia, Loras, Cletus and Frank. 

Patricia married Lowell Smothers In 1943. Their 
children are Karen, Tom and J.J. 

Loras married Nadine De Lancey in 1947. Their 
children are Thomas, Jerry, David, Linda, Dan and 
Theresa. 

Cletus married Ole Bena in 1950. Their children are 
Doug and Sandle. 

Frank married Mary Lou Finn in 1948. Frank was 
associated with the McNamara Shoe Store and 



McNamara Funeral Home on Park Avenue, 1948. 
(Submitted by Kathleen Conmey) 



McNamara Plumbing and Heating, 1964, and now 
the site of the Liquor Store. ( Submitted by Kathleen 
Conmey) 


McNamara Plumbing. Frank and Mary Lou are the 
parents of three sons, Dennis, Rick and Steve. 

John McNamara was married to Ruth Cook In 1927. 
They became the parents of Donald and Kathryn. John 
served as mayor of Anamosa, and owned the 
McNamara Shoe Store for 35 years. 

William ‘Blir McNamara remained single. He was a 
farmer and cattle buyer. 

Emlin McNamara married Jeannette Griffin in 1940. 
She died in 1946. He married Maldean McLaughlin In 
1948. They operated the McNamara Funeral Home, In 
Anamosa for 35 years. They were the parents of 
Michael and Kathleen. 



Clete McNamara and Buddy Downing at work In the 
meat market. (Submitted by Kathleen Conmey) 



Doug, Clete and Shirley Crowley (Submitted by 
Kathleen Conmey) 


Cook Family Histories 

submitted by JoAnn McRoberts Walters 


John Cook and his wife, Lovis Pate, settled on a farm 
In Boulder Township, Linn County, In 1848. They 
came from Indiana with their children: Solomon, 
Theodosia, John H., George Washington Alexander, 
and Mary. Their two oldest sons, William and Amster, 
had preceeded their parents to the Iowa prairies. 


The elder John Cook was bora in 1795, Hampshire 
County, West Virginia. The date of his death is 
unknown. His wife, Lovis, was bom in 1805, and died 
in Linn County in December 1854. 

William Cook was bom Oct. 4, 1822, in Indiana 
where he grew to manhood. He was married to 
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Amanda Herron Cook 


William Cook 


Margaret Russell. In 1847 they moved to Boulder 
Township, Linn County, with their Infant son, Martin. 

William was a carpenter and farmer, by trade. In 
1848 he and Henry Cllngsmlth erected the first frame 
building in the small settlement of Anamosa for C.C. 
Rockwell, the first attorney of the area. The building 



Samuel P. White (Submitted by Jo Walters) 


was erected across from the Inn owned by Gideon Ford. 
The frame building was destroyed by fire In 1880. 

Margaret died in January 1849, apparently from the 
hardships of pioneer life. After her death, William was 
married to Lumanda Herron, April 14, 1850. She was 
later known as Amanda to her descendants. They 
became the parents of Monterey B.V. (White O’Brien); 
Carrie L. (Kalbus); Jerome C.: Preston Marion; 
Elizabeth (Herr); Belle (Pierce); Mary Letty (Baum); 
Douglas, Harmlon and Emeletta. 

Amanda was bom Mar. 23, 1830, in Indiana. She 
came to Linn County in 1847 with her mother, Mrs. 
Lydia Herron, her brothers, William and George W., 
sisters, Sarah Ann (Storm), and Mary, and an uncle, 
Isaac Herron. 

Amanda Cook died Aug. 29, 1923, leaving 150 
descendants, some of whom are Allan Lee Cook, 
Maquoketa; Annie Baldwin Geyer, Cedar Rapids: Irma 
Belle Drexler, age 91, of Marion; Helen Drexler 
Repstein, of Marlon; Donald H. Drexler, Central City; 
Shirley Batcheler Beebe, and Dick Merritt, Anamosa, 

Janet McRoberts Campbell, Vinton; JoAnn 
McRoberts Walters, rural Anamosa; Dale O. McRoberts. 
Jr., Sterling, Va.; Annie G. Geyer Griffins, Cedar 
Rapids; Grace M. Champlin, Minn.; Louise McRoberts 
Schneider Hakes, Medford, Ore., and Dr. Jerry 
McRoberts. 

Aug. 20, 1853. William gave up farming and 
purchased a 66 x 150 ft. lot from Warren Austin for 
$40. This site was In the Walworth's Addition, of 
Anamosa. 

William continued in the carpenter trade until 1862, 
when he enlisted as a Pvt. in Co. E, 31st Regiment of 
the Iowa Volunteer Infantry. 

The following is an excerpt from his Civil War records 
"While on duty near Black River Bridge, In Mississippi, 
In August 1863, he and five others were in a wagon, 
guarding a cotton train. While driving into camp — the 
wagon master, driving the six mule-team — the team 
became unmanageable and started to run out of the 
road. The six mules and wagon carrying the six 
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soldiers, struck a tree. William was thrown out and 
Jake Rider, one of the soldiers, fell on him, breaking 
William's ribs, injuring his spine, his left hip and one 
leg.” 

William was discharged from the war in March 1864 
and, because of his disabilities, he received a pension of 
$4 per month. 

William was not over his share of accidents. In 1883, 
while walking along on a wooden sidewalk on his way 
to church in Anamosa, a defective board flew up, 
causing him to fall to the ground. 

He was not without solicitous friends, however, as the 
Anamosa Eureka reported Nov. 14, 1883: "The 

donation party on Wed. evening last week, for the 


Amster Cook was born in 1829, in Indiana and came 
to Anamosa in 1847. He enlisted as a Pvt. into Co. E, 
31st Regiment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry in the Civil 
War. While on duty at Kenesaw Mt. Georgia, he was 
wounded in the leg. His leg was amputated below the 
knee. He was discharged Mar. 5, 1865, in St. Louis, Mo. 

Amster returned to Anamosa. In July 1865, he still 
had not received his pension. When he did receive the 
monies in 1866, he opened a store on the road to Fair- 
view. 

From the Eureka in 1866, comes this story: Amster 
Cook who lost a leg at the Battle of Kenesaw Mt. Ga., 
walked into our office the other day as natural as life. 
He had a cane and limped but slightly. He has 
established a store on the road leading from Anamosa 
to Fairview, and friends of soldiers passing and 


benefit of Mr. William Cook, was a complete success, 
both socially and financially. About 30 of the most 
substantial Methodists gathered at the house of the 
afflicted brother, bringing along money and such 
articles as are needed for the benefit and comfort of a 
family, and above all, bringing joy and well-wishes, 
showing by words and actions that they are not willing 
to let one of God’s children suffer in their midst. Thanks 
to those who so liberally donated. We would especially 
thank those who did not belong to any church who 
aided in the good work.” 

William died May 3, 1896, and is buried at Riverside 
Cemetery, Anamosa. 


Cook 

repassing, should make it a point to stop and buy. Thus 
giving aid to a worthy man who served his country 
well.” 

From the Anamosa Eureka the following week: ‘The 
store we spoke of last week, we regret to learn, is a 
doggery. We are sure that a change to a general goods 
store would be more benefit to the owner, as well as the 
community. 

Amster closed the tavern, and moved to Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

He died Dec. 4, 1904, in Cedar Rapids, and is buried 
in Riverside Cemetery at Anamosa. 

Amster had six sons: James of Farley; Charles of 
Cascade, Logan of Stone City: George, Frank and 
Albert. 


George Washington A. Cook 


George Washington Alexander Cook, Anamosa's 
oldest surviving Civil War veteran, lived to the age of 
103. He was born Mar. 3, 1836, in Connersville, Ind. He 
came to Dubuque in 1848 with his parents, John and 
Lovls Cook. They traveled by boat and then overland 
by ox-team to Boulder Township, Linn County. After 
the death of his mother in 1854, George and his sister, 
Mary, lived with the Harmon Bray family in Anamosa. 

George was married to Barbara Stutman. After her 
death, he grew tired of farming, and seeking a more 
adventurous life, headed west. He landed in Omaha, 
Nebraska and was hired to accompany wagon trains 
across the plains, acting as guide, driver and hunter. 

When the Civil War was raging. George enlisted as 
Pvt. in Co. B, 2nd. Regiment of the Colorado Cavalry. 
He was mustered in, Oct. 31, 1863. After nearly two 
years of action, he received an honorable discharge 
Sept. 23. 1865, at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 

George was married to Mary Reading Nov. 12, 1865. 
They became the parents of seven children: William 
Henry. Frank, John Milton, David E., Lee, Matty Cook 
(Thompson), and Rosa Cook (Fuget)(Lytton.) 

In 1906. after a five-week stay at the National Home 
in Ft. Leavenworth, George returned to Anamosa. His 
wife and family remained in Missouri. 

In 1914 he obtained a divorce. He was married to 
Mary Rosaline Pavin, who was twice-widowed. She was 
formerly married to Samuel G. Lombard and Peter 
Pavin. Mary died in Anamosa May 3, 1936. She was the 
daughter of George M. and Lavinia Taylor. George 
loved to relate to friends and family exciting tales of his 
brushes with the Indians; of the huge buffalo herds; 
of adventures of the plainsmen; and of his mining 


experiences. His greatly-detailed Civil War stories were 
both fascinating and colorful. 

His experiences of the war were unique. He had 
served in Kansas and Missouri against the guerillas and 
bush-whackers. He fought in several battles during the 
war. His only injury was a broken leg; the result of his 
horse falling on him. He continued fighting, without 
benefit of medical attention, which was typical of his 
hardiness, but he suffered from leg problems the rest of 
Ills life. 

George told his grandaughter, Irene Cook Landis, of 
his adventures as a scout. According to Irene, he spoke 
often of the times that he worked with ‘Buffalo Bill’ 
Cody. 

His great-granddaughter, Mildred Cook McDonald, 
recalls when she was about five years old, her father, 
John Allen Cook, decided to take the family to visit his 
grandfather, George, in Anamosa. They started out 
from Marion and on the way the car developed a flat 
tire. This tire was repaired and the Journey was 
resumed, only to be halted by another flat tire. The 
second tire repaired, her father returned to their home. 
"We finally made it on another Sunday," Mildred 
related. 

She continued, 'I remember having home-made ice 
cream. We drank cistern water: it tasted awful. I also 
remember after my first child was born in 1937, my 
husband and my mother and I went out on the Cass 
road where my great-grandpa Cook lived to show him 
his great-great-grandson. He was thrilled with the 
child.” 

George lived on the northern edge of Sec. 2 of 
Fairview township. The property now belongs to Melvin 
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George W. A. and Mary Rosella Taylor Cook. 
(Submitted by Mildred Cook McDonald) 


Otten. 

George could often be seen walking into town. 

He enjoyed taking part in the Memorial Day 
observances. This old gentleman, being the town’s last 
surviving veteran of the ‘War of the Rebellion' received 
a good deal of attention, but it ended in 1939. He was no 
longer able to take an active role in the Memorial Day 
activities and remained at his home. 

Not to be forgotten, the Arthur McCullough Post's 


drum and bugle corps marched to his home. The 
musicians found him sitting on his porch In his favorite 
chair and they serenaded him. He was deeply moved 
and unashamed of the tears streaming down his 
cheeks. That was his final celebration. George 
Washington Alexander Cook, 103, died less than two 
months later; and with him. the passing of an era. 



American Legion members, firemen, and others 
march In a funeral parade for John William Baum, 
Anamosan who died In Winchester, England, while In 
the service. 

He died In November 1918, but it was April of 1919 
before his body was returned to Anamosa. After he 
died, but before his family was notified of the death, 
his brother and father died here of the flu. 

John Baum was the brother of Mrs. Alvin Lueder of 
Anamosa. 

The parade Is led by the American Legion members 
and a color guard. Firemen followed. In the 
foreground Is George Cook, who was a member of the 
Legion, but didn't think he could keep pace with the 
marchers, so he walked along on the sidewalk. (He 
lived to be over 1 00, so perhaps he was In better shape 
than he thought .) 

The photo was taken on South Main Street, looking 
northeasterly toward what Is now the court house 
lawn, but was then a city park. In the background, is a 
livery stable, where Eden 's Standard Service Station 
is now located. (Photo submitted to the Journal- 
Eureka by Mrs. Lueder) 


Waggoner Family 

by James Paul Christianson 


Barnhart Waggoner, Sr., brought his two sons (who 
were half-brothers), Barnhart (Barney) and Anthony, 
from Alsace, France, to America, arriving at New York 
City on Feb. 22. 1827. Barnhart, Sr. came with his sons 
ultimately to Jones County where he lived to the age of 
92. He died in 1863 and is burled at Riverside 
Cemetery. 

Anthony Waggoner was 12 when his half-brother and 
father immigrated from France. They landed in New 
York City but soon moved to Oneida County, New York. 
In 1832, Anthony returned to New York City to learn 
the carpenter trade. He married Ruth Cook King, a 
native of New York, in the spring of 1837. They moved 
westward to Hardin County, Ohio, where on September 
15, 1838, a son, Charles Barney, was born to them. 
Mrs. Waggoner died in June 1839. Anthony then 
married Mary Ann Emart, a native of Pennsylvania. 


Nine children, five sons and four daughters were the 
fruit of this union. Only Jacob, Lucy Ellen, Eliza Jane 
and Mary survived Anthony. 

October 26, 1854, following the tide of emigration, 
the family moved to Jackson Township, Jones County. 
They bought 128 acres of land In Section 4 and 5 and 
started farming. In December, 1862, Anthony was 
called to mourn the loss of his second wife. He again 
married, on October 15, 1863, to Ann Elizabeth Wilcox 
(Sawdey). One daughter, Ablah Catherine, was born to 
this union. Anthony was a deacon of the Christian 
Church (now Antioch) ever since its organization 
around 1855, for a period of 40 years. He later retired 
from farming and took up residence in Anamosa. 
Anthony died at the age of 79 and Ann died in 1902 at 
the age of 82. 

Barnhart (Barney) Waggoner. Anthony's half- 
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Frank Waggoner and Carrie Bills Waggoner. 
(Submitted by Jim Christianson) 


brother, took the same route to Jones County as his 
half-brother. He married Barbara Emart (Anthony’s 
wife's sister). Four sons and four daughters were born 
to them. Barney and his family came to Jackson 
Township In 1853, bought 200 acres In Section 7, and 
began farming. Barbara died In March of 1862. Barney 
married again, to Grace Tallman In September of 1862. 
To them, one son, John, was bom. Barney died In 1898 
at the age of 96 years. 

Charles Barney Waggoner was brought to Jackson 
Township by his father Anthony and step-mother, 
Mary Ann. His well-developed farm of one hundred and 
sixty acres In Section 22 showed that his 
understanding of farming was complete. The fine 
buildings on his property, all of which were put up by 
him. demonstrate that he was a carpenter as well as a 
farmer. 

He married Mary Catherine May In 1863. She was 
born In West Virginia In March of 1846, the daughter of 
Valentine and Elizabeth (Erbach) May, natives of 
Schulectem, Germany. 

Charles and Mary had four children: Jacob William, 
James Franklin, Walter and Ruth Elizabeth. Charles 
and Mary retired from farming and moved to Anamosa 
to what Is now the home of Roy Morning. Charles died 
In 1913, at the age of 74, and Mary died in 191 1, at the 
age of 65. 

James Franklin (Frank) Waggoner continued the life 
of farming that his father had taught him. He resided 
with his parents until the age of 28 years. In 1893, he 
married Carrie Luella Bills, who was born In 1867, the 


Pictured Is Harold Waggoner driving team. Loyal 
Byerly at the scraper and Stanley, tipping scraper In 
the ground. ( Submitted by Jim Christianson) 


J. F. Waggoner, drilling seed (Submitted by Jim 
Christianson 


Carrie Waggoner (Submitted by Jim Christianson) 
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Carrie moved to Anamosa, and died In 1938, at the 
age of 7 1 . 

Two sons were bom to Frank & Carrie: James 
Stanley and Harold Franklin, who both farmed In 
Jackson Township. 

James Stanley married Tena Husman In 1919 and 
had two children, Leo and Lucille. They retired and 
moved to Anamosa In 1954. James Stanley passed 
away in 1965. Tena resides in Anamosa. 

Leo married Dorothy Marek and they have seven 
children: 3 daughters and four sons. Leo resides in Des 
Moines. 

Lucille married Donald Starr. They live near 
Wyoming, Iowa, and have two sons and one daughter. 

Harold Franklin marrted Eliza Gesina (Lizzie) Weers 
in 1923. They farmed in Jackson Township until 1939, 
moving to Onslow, Iowa. They had four children: 
Katheryn Jane, Galen Harold, Paul Franklin and 
Norma Ruth. In 1958, they moved to Anamosa. Lizzie 
died in 1969, and Harold in 1982. 

Kathryn married Lester Orr and had three sons and 
two daughters. 

Galen married Donna Hood and lives in Cedar 
Rapids. They have two daughters. 

Paul married Lucille Woodward and lives on the 
home farm near Onslow. 

Norma was married to James Christianson and had 
one son, James Paul Christianson. She later married 
Donald Brady and they live in Anamosa. 

Wortman Family 

Eight Generation Story 

submitted by Jo Ann Wortman 

Warren Wortman's ancestors settled in Fairview 149 
years ago, when Izaak and Phoebe Garrison Simpson, 
with brothers, Lawrence, Mathias, and Miles, 
emigrated from Indiana with other settlers in a wagon 
train of 15 covered wagons. 

Lawrence was one of the first surveyors of Jones 
County. Miles was the second sheriff of the county. 

Later, Mathias' grandson, Pleasant, farmed the Mel 
Peet farm near Viola. He was married to Olive Robinson 
and they became the parents of nine sons: Thomas, 

Lecary, Frank, Ervin, Ward, Lloyd, Arthur, Raymond, 
and Melvin. 

Raymond married Helen Bodenhofer Sept. 14, 1914. 

She was a daughter of John Bodenhofer and Emma 
Manly Bodenhofer. John’s parents were Jacob 
Bodenhofer and Rebecca Soesbe, who were married in 
1855. Rebecca Soesbe's parents were William and 
Angela Buckner Soesbe. They came to Lexington, later 
Anamosa. in 1840 and lived across from what is now 
The Mart, south of Anamosa. One of their sons was 
William, who, as state senator, introduced legislation, 
which became a law, making it mandatory to fly the 
United Stated flag on school grounds during school 
hours. 

John Bodenhofer met Emma while working as a farm 
hand for her father, Thomas Manly. Thomas and his 
brother, William, were blacksmiths. They shod the 
oxen which pulled the wagons of those people who were 
on the way to the California gold fields. 

Lucy Manly, one of the daughters of William, was an 
early school teacher in Fairview, Viola and Anamosa. 

John Bodenhofer was a Jones County supervisor 
from 1916-21. He was elected sheriff April 12, 1921. 



Thomas and Alice Manly. 50th wedding 
anniversary. In 1 91 1 . 



Harold Waggoner (Submitted by Jim Christianson) 

daughter of Daniel Buel and Emma Bills of Anamosa. 

Frank and Carrie then moved to a farm of 120 acres in 
Section 22. He built a substantial residence, 
commodius barn, and made many other 
improvements. Frank specialized in raising Poland 
China hogs, to the extent of 50 head a year. Frank lived 
his life on the farm and died there in 1933, at the age of 
67. 
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James Simpson 
Eldest of family 


Isaac Simpson 
Father of Hiram S. 
Cornell College Trustee 


Lawrence Simpson, 1808 
Father of Hannah Green 


Mathias Simpson, 1810 
Father of Thomas 
Grandfather of P.R. and 

Great Grandfather of Ray 



William Seeley Simpson Ester Simpson Chumley 


(Ray Purcell was deputy sheriff, the youngest on record 
at that time.) John and Emma lived on Maple Street In 
front of the old limestone Jail. 

John, well known as a colorful character, was written 
up In Ripley's "Believe It Or Not", as having driven 
732,000 miles without an accident. However, he died in 
1959 from complications of an auto accident at age 92. 

John and Emma had three daughters: Helen 
(Simpson), Hazel (Hammon) and Hyla (Tonne). Helen 
and Ray Simpson were the parents of two daughters, 
Louise and Marjorie. 

Louise married Max Wortman Jr. 

Max Wortman Sr. was a Jones agent from 1927-32. 



Miles Simpson, 1818 Harriet Simpson Garrison 

Grandfather of John Allen Youngest of family 



1919 photo of Thomas and Alice Manly on their 58th 
wedding anniversary. 


P. Simpson’s family 
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He, with Paul Smith, started the National Hybrid Seed 
Com Co. In 1942 he developed a hybrid seed com and 
started The Champion Hybrid Seed Com Co. Max and 
Blanche Wortman were the parents of Max Jr., David 
and Helen. 

Max Wortman Jr., and Louise were the parents of 
three children: Warren, Beth , and Jay. 

Warren married Jo Ann Simmons. They are parents 
of four children: Doug, Julia, Sharil, and Katie. Sharil Is 
married to Mark Wilson. Their son, Benjamin, Is the 
eighth generation since their early ancestors first came 
to this area In 1838. 



John Bodenho/er in 1924, when he was the Sheriff 
of Jones County. 



Shown pictured Is Mrs. John Bodenho/er at the 
Jones County Jail residence In Anamosa. Emma 
Tuello had a large garden in back, as she fed the 
prisoners, but was well-known for her front yard 
which was beautifully landscaped. 



1920 photo shows Alice Hannum Manly, Helen 
Bodenho/er Simpson, Louise Simpson Wortman, 
Emma Manly Bodenhofer. 


Fay Family History 

submitted by Timothy Fay 


John and Edward Fay were two men In their 20s, 
when they fled their native Ireland and Immigrated to 
America. Whether the reason was the Irish famine, or 
the conditions which existed under the absent English 
landlords. Is not known. 

John Fay farmed near Cascade and lived to the age of 
92. He died In 1914 at the home of his nephew, Maurice 
Fay, in Anamosa. 

His brother. Edward, married Margaret Mulconnery 
in 1856 In Chicago. His wife’s brother headed a 
Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul ralroad crew, which 
was building a road through Jones County. Through 
him, no doubt, the 29-year -old Edward began working 
for the railroad. He and his wife settled in Langworthy, 
Iowa and to them were bom six children. In 1864 
Edward purchased an 80-acre farm, two and one-half 
miles north of Anamosa. 

The children of Edward and Margaret were: Margaret, 
Bill, Mary. Bridget. Agnes and Maurice. 


Margaret was married to John Foley of Anamosa in 
1877. They moved to Kansas and later to Nebraska. 
They were the parents of five children. She died In the 
early 1900s. 

Bridget married a Pralrleburg farmer, William 
Fogarty. After his death, she and her adopted son, 
Romanus, moved to Anamosa. He later moved to Des 
Moines. Bridget died in 1943. 

Bill Fay, without doubt, was one of the the most 
physically formidable men in the Anamosa area. He 
was 6 feet 4 inches tall and weighed about 250 pounds. 
In the era before the turn of the century, a man that size 
would have been considered, If not an oddity, certainly 
not a man to cross. Bill was an ambitious character and 
filled with wanderlust. He rented pasture and ran cattle 
while still in his mid-teens; realizing that the 80- 
acre family farm could only stretch so far, headed west 
when he was 18 years old. 

He worked at various Jobs, which Included a stint as a 
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Fay Brothers, sons of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Fay. 
Lewis, age 4; Bill, age 8 and Edward, age 1 0. (Photo 
submitted by Timothy Fay) 



Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Fay (Photo submitted by Tim 
Fay) 


mulesklnner. As foreman of a railroad crew in northern 
Nebraska, he traded for provisions with the Sioux 
Chief. Sitting Bull. 

Bill Fay eventually married and settled in Nebraska, 
where he sold real estate. He died in 1947. No 
children survived him. 

Mary Fay was familiarly known as Sister Mary 
Genevieve, and spent most of her career as a nurse and 
administrator of the old Mercy Hosptlal, in Anamosa. 

Miss Agnes Fay, stem, stout and formidable, was well 
known to the local citizens of Anamosa for the 50 years 
she lived in town. She always made her home with her 
younger brother, Maurice. She was a member of the 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, the Near East 
Relief Corps, the American Red Cross and the Anamosa 
Business and Professional Woman’s Club. She died at 
the family home on North Williams street in May 1953. 

Maurice Fay, the youngest of the second-generation 
Fays, was the most well-known of the family. He was a 
businessman, churchman, and community fixture in 
Anamosa for over 60 years, and was highly respected. 

Maurice moved into town from the Fay farm in 1903. 
He brought his elderly father and his sister, Agnes, to 
live with him. He worked one winter at the Iowa Men’s 
Reformatory, while preparing a Main Street grocery 
venture. The family bought a house on Strawberry Hill 
in east Anamosa, which is now occupied by the Dr. 
Aaron Randolph family. Maurice worked in the grocery 
store where the Remley Law Offices are now located. 
Agnes was also a partner in this enterprise. 

At this time he became one of the first shareholders in 
the newly organized Citizens Savings Bank. 

Maurice became involved in local Democratic 
politics. Democrats, in those early years, were not 
common commodities in small farm-belt towns. No 
doubt, through these connections. Maurice was 
appointed postmaster of Anamosa during the Wilson 
years. During those years, trains brought mail to the 
Anamosa depot nine times per day. 

Maurice’s mother died in 1897, and his father died in 
1909. At some point in the early years of this century, 
Maurice met Ann McNamara. She was one of six 
daughters of an old Irish homesteader, Patrick 
McNamara of Wyoming, Iowa. Ann taught school near 
Wyoming and Amber, and later worked in Chicago. She 
returned to Jones County to care for her elderly father. 
The family sold the Wyoming farm and moved to 
Anamosa. Here they purchased a large house on the 
corner of East First and Davis streets, across from the 
Goettsch Funeral Home. There Ann and her father 
operated a rooming house. 

Maurice and Ann married in the summer of 1911. 
Sheriff Will Hogan served as best man. Ann McNamara 
Fay, by all accounts, was one of the most cheerful and 
pleasant personalities ever to live in Anamosa. 

Two children were bom to the Fays on Strawberry 
Hill. They were Robert Edward, bom in 1912, and Bill, 
in 1914. Maurice, in 1918 or 1919, moved his family to 
a nearly new house on “Irish Hill”, on the town’s north 
edge. The two-story house, at 400 North Williams 
Street, much of which is framed with native elm, 
remains in the Fay family. The lot on which the house 
was built originally extended one block to the east. The 
family, for years, tended a large garden and grape 
arbors, fed chickens and milked a cow. Lewis, the third 
and last son, was bom in 1918. 

With the passing of the Wilson administration, 
Maurice’s tenure as postmaster became history. 
Following a nearly fatal bout with pneumonia and 
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subsequent long recuperation, Maurice subscribed to, 
and passed, a real estate correspondence course, and 
embarked on a real estate career that would span 
nearly 40 years. Many current area residents have 
purchased houses or farms through Maurice Fay. 

Many older Anamosans have mentioned to this writer 
that Maurice Fay. always had a Joke, one-liner, or story 
— always a ‘clean’ one — for any occasion. He 
continued to manage the family farm and to sell real 
estate until his death In 1961, at the age of 91. His wife. 
Ann, preceded him in death in 1957. The three sons 
survived Maurice and Ann. Robert Edward, "Ed”, 
worked at the Citizens Savings Bank while in his teens. 
He later graduated from Columbia (now Loras) College 
in Dubuque, and moved to Omaha. Nebraska, where he 
worked for the Federal Land Bank. In Omaha he 
married June Sweat, and they later moved to Cedar 
Rapids, where he worked for the Allis Chalmers Co., 
and for many years sold real estate and managed 
various investments. He currently resides in Cedar 
Rapids. Bill and Lewis Fay never married. Bill 
graduated from Loras College and then worked for the 
Iowa Social Services Department for a time during the 
Great Depression. He served in the army In World War 
1 1, and was discharged a captain. He later worked in an 
office for the John Deere Co. in Dubuque. In the early 
1950s he returned to Anamosa and the family home. 


He entered his father's real estate firm and sold in this 
area until his death In 1968, from a heart attack, at the 
age of 58. Bill Fay, like his father before him, was a well- 
respected real estate broker. Lewis Fay worked as a 
printer; first for Tom Powell, editor of the Journal, then 
for Niles at the Eureka. Lewis drove, or walked, to the 
family farm, north of town, nearly every day of his adult 
life. He raised Hereford cattle there, a tradition begun 
by his father. Lewis lived in the family home on North 
Williams street all of his life and died there in 1979, at 
the age of 6 1 . 

Ed and June Fay reared four sons: Daniel, Michael, 
Timothy and John. Dan, an attorney, has worked for 
many years In Des Moines for the Iowa State Commerce 
Commission. He has one son, Sam. 

Mike, also an attorney, has a law office in Springville, 
and lives in the family home on Williams Street. He has 
a daughter, Ann. 

Timothy Fay, after college, moved to this area In 
1975. He operates a printing business, the Rt. 3 Press, 
from the family farm north of Anamosa. He has two 
children, Katy and Lee. 

John Fay, his wife Linda, and three children, Marie, 
Ben, and Moza, moved to the family farm in 1980. He 
operates the family farm; the first Fays to do so since 
Maurice Fay and his father moved to Anamosa from the 
farm in 1903. 


The Foley Brothers 

submitted by Mrs. Edward (Mary) Houser 


The Foley Bros. This name is synonymous with 
railroad and highway grading since the Civil War. 

Thomas and Mary of Chillicothe, Ohio, came to 
Falrview township in the early part of the 19th century. 
They were the parents of three children. John, William, 
and Edward, who later organized the firm of Foley Bros. 
About 1855, the brothers dissolved partnership, but 
each remained active in the work. 

Edward operated a grocery store for 14 years in 
Anamosa. which was located on the northeast corner of 
Main and Ford streets. 

In 1900, Edward sold his grocery interests and once 
again took up contracting, taking his two sons, William 
E. and Charles T., into the business. 

From 1900 until 1910, the Foley name was 
prominent in the field. Edward retired in 1908, and in 
1911 the sons retired from road construction and 
farmed for eight years. Once again, after World War I, 
they went back Into the contracting business when the 
state began its network of permanent highways. 

For the next 18 years, the sons worked side by side in 


building Iowa roads and highways, until William's 
retirement in 1938, which ended the name of Foley 
Bros. The name of Foley continued to be a part of road 
construction up to the death of Charles In 1951. 

Keeping pace with the development of new 
equipment, at a sale in 1934 at the Anamosa 
Fairgrounds, over 70 head of mules were sold at public 
auction. 

In 1938, when William retired, Charles estimated 
that from the time of the Civil War to World War I, the 
Foleys had moved millions of cubic yards of dirt, 
enough to fill the entire valley where the city of 
Anamosa is located. 

Before his death In 1935, at the age of 87, Edward 
saw his sons rise to become two of the largest operators 
in the midwest. 

Charles Foley's granddaughter, Mary, wife of Edward 
Houser, is presently living on the Foley farm north of 
Anamosa, moving there in 1936. Mary and Ed are the 
parents of Patricia. Janice, Kathleen, Diane, Linda, and 
Mike. 


The Lawrence Brothers, Ray & Roy 

by Bertha Finn 


Anamosa has had many sets of twins. The names of a 
few that come to mind are the Smykll brothers, Carl 
and Kenneth; the Kelloggs, Keith and Kenneth; the 
Brays, Lois and Lorna; the Joslins, Lawrence and 
Leonard; the Boos brothers, Leonard and Bernard; and 
the Dearborns, Patricia and Patrick. 

Undoubtedley, the most widely-known were the 
Lawrence twins, Ray and Roy. While known locally for 


their frugal life-style, they were known nation-wide 
through their stamp and coin business, of buying and 
selling stamps and coins. 

Ray and Roy were born March 22, 1904, on South 
Booth Street, in Anamosa. They started out as young 
lads collecting stamps, through an interest in their 
father (Geroge's) collection. Their hobby later 
developed into a full blown business and they never, as 
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adults, collected either coins or stamps, but were 
dealers who bought and sold, and considered the coins 
and stamps as merely merchandise. 

In the mid- 1920s they published a 4-page pamphlet 
called Lawrence Bros.' Stamp Bulletin'. It was 
“published periodically by the Lawrence Bros.. 
Anamosa, Iowa. Subscription, One Year. 25 cents.” 
The issue of Aug. -Sept. 1927 reads in part: "First Flight 
cover Inaugurating contract Air Mail from St. Louis to 
Chicago, only 35 cents: A similar cover from San 
Francisco to Seattle for 35 cents: Llndburg First Day 
cover, 35 cents. Future issues will contain: New Stuff, 
Good Stuff, Rare Stuff, and Hot Stuff! A copy of every 
number issued during 1928 will be mailed you for 25 
cents. You know what happened to the 1926 edition. It 
was sold out before half the season was over. You 
couldn’t get one for love of (sic) money." 

The Lawrence twins had several differently named 
newspaper publications touting their stamps and coins. 
Their interest turned to dealing in coins and, even 
though they knew their stamps well, their exclusive 
interest after the 1950s was coins. 

Ray served in the United States Army for a time and 
also worked for the Internal Revenue Service. He never 
married. 

Roy attended the University of Iowa, but most of his 
life was spent attending to the coin dealership, which 
was headquartered in the family home on Booth St. 

Following the death of their mother, Etta, the twins 
both lived in the family home. 

Twins, Ray and Roy Lawrence. (Photo submitted by In 1960, Roy married Marion Card or Iowa City. 
the Anamosa Historical Society) Marion, a talented artist, had also studied architecture 




In Chicago prior to their marriage . She died in 1981. 

The Lawrence brothers owned several buildings on 
Main St. in Anamosa, which they rented. 

Their last newspaper publication, The Coin Collector, 
had a peak-membership of 18,000 subscribers across 
the United States. They also had subscribers in Canada 
and overseas. 

The Lawrence brothers welcomed many visitors to 
their home on Booth St. during their years of dealing 
with coins. They were always interested in helping 
young folks who were interested in stamps or coins, 
and they enjoyed the company of anyone who had an 
associated interest. 

The Lawrence brothers also enjoyed attending the 
state and national Convention of Twins, while they 
were in good health. 

The Coin Collector was sold in 1966, due to Ray's ill- 
health. He died in 1968, at age 64. 

Roy, the surviving twin, died November 22, 1983, at 
age 79. Upon his death, the community was startled 
and pleasantly surprised to learn that he had beqeathed 
$500,000 to the city of Anamosa, to be used exclusively 
to build a community center for all ages, as a memorial 
to Ray. Roy and Marion Lawrence. The sum has since 
grown to over one million dollars. The Community 
Center Committee, and other civic-minded volunteers 
conducted fund raisers Including a door-to-door 





Ray. Marion and Roy Lawrence 


campaign, to raise additional monies for the Lawrence 
Center. At this writing the work on the center is to 
commence in the spring of 1988. 

Roy also bequeathed his brick home on Booth St., to 
be known as the Lawrence Historical Home, to the 
Anamosa Historical Society. Work has begun by the 
society to restore the home to the era in which it was 
built- 1907. 




Photo submitted by Berniece Shover 



The style of long hair for boys did not start In the 
1960s. The above photo, taken in the early 1900s, 
shows Alvin Byerly (left) with his sister, Ina Byerly 
Meeks. 
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V 

Getting Organized! 


Mayors of Anamosa 


Since Anamosa was Incorporated as a town, March 
19. 1856, with William T. Shaw as the first elected 
mayor, Anamosa has had over 50 men serving In this 
capacity. 

In 1854 the village leaders presented a petition to the 
Jones county Judge, Joseph Mann, requesting that an 
election be held to determine whether or not the 
settlement should become a town. The request granted, 
the sparsely populated village voted In favor of 
Incorporation and becoming known as the Town of 
Anamosa. 

On the 27th of May, an election was held to select a 
committee to prepare a town charter. Elected to this 
duty were C.L.D Crockwell, David Klnert, Pratt R. 
Skinner, S.T. Pierce and Joseph Dimmltt. It took two 
years, but the charter was submitted and adopted, 
March 19, 1856, allowing the first town election to be 
held with Shaw as the first mayor. 

The second mayor was Robert Dott, elected in 1857. 
Following Dott were: Amos H. Peaslee, 1858; Dr. N.G. 
Sales, 1860 to 1862; J.H. Benjamin, 1863; Israel 
Fisher, 1864-65; J.S. Stacey, 1866; J.C. Dietz. 1867; 
Davis McCam, 1868; Dietz again, 1869: E. Blakeslee, 
1870; Charles Cline. 187 1; and G.W. Field in 1872. 

The townspeople believing that Incorporating as a 
city would be to their benefit, in that sidewalks could be 
ordered built, for one thing, voted to become 


incorporated as the City of Anamosa, on March 5, 1872. 
The first mayor to serve as city mayor was the second 
mayor to have served under the town’s organization; 
Robert Dott who was mayor for four more terms. 
Following him was N.S. Noble, 1877; Dr. A.V. Eaton, 
1878-79; N.S. Noble again, 1880; and Dr. Eaton was 
again elected In 1881, followed by Noble again In 1882. 

A. E. Martin was elected In 1883; W.M. Brown in 1884 
and served until 1888; E.M. Harvey, 1889-90: Pat 
Washington, 1891 through 1895; W.M. Brown again In 
1896; W.D. Sheean. 1897-1900; W.O. Jackells, 1901; 

B. H. Miller, 1902; Dr. M.P. Slgworth, 1903-04; L.W. 

Ellis, 1905-06; J.P. Scroggs, 1907-08; Robert Johnson, 
1909-10; W.D. Sheean again 191 1-15: J.E. Tyler. 1915- 
1919; C.A. Beaman 1919: C.M. Beems, 1920-22; C.W. 
McMahon, 1923: Frank Ireland. 1924; R.E. Finnigan, 
1925-26; J.G. Fegan, 1927; C.E. Joslln, 1930-31: J.W. 
Goodman, 1932-35; H.J. Peterson, 1936, he moved 
away in 1937, and John McNamara was made mayor 
pro tern. John served until July of 1938. when he 
resigned and George Zeuch was appointed; G.W. 
Beaman, 1939-40; Earl Pulver, 1940-49; Marlon 
Platner, 1950-53; Earl Pulver, 1955-57; Julius 
Westphal, 1958-59; Henry Furino, 1960-68: Ray 
Parsons, 1968-69; Henry Furino, 1970-71; Joe Legg. 
1971-78; Gerhard Kray, 1978-79; and Alan Schnleder, 
1 980 to the present. ^ 


Public Library 

by Margaret Tonne and Bertha Finn 


Prior to January 1900, Anamosa had no library 
building, and various educational organizations rented 
rooms around town, with books to be read by the 
public. Upon the death. In Minnesota, of a former 
Anamosa businessman, It was learned that he had left 
the city a good sum of money for the purpose of having 
a separate building for a library, providing the city 
would share in the financing of such a venture. 

Walter S. Benton, a one-time lumberman In 
Anamosa, left $10,000 for the purchase of books. A 
copy of the will was presented to the city council 
February 5, 1900. The council, always thinking ahead 
for the benefit of the city and for saving tax dollars, 
asked the Benton estate If a building to house the 
library could also contain a hose house for the fire 
department, with a library on the second floor. This 
idea was quickly nipped In the bud. 

Fortunately, Miss Lou Shaw, the old Colonel’s 
daughter, came to the fore. Representing the D. A.R, she 
acknowledged her public mindedness and took hold of 
the project with a ferver equal to her predecessor. After 
appearing before the council, who had met as a board of 
review, she outlined her plans. This was on April 9, 
1900. The library committee's proposed ordinance 
recommended that an ordinance be prepared governing 


the relation between the city, the subscribers to the 
building fund, and the D.A.R., in which provision 
should be made for three directors representing D.A.R., 
three representing the subscribers to the building fund, 
and three others; thus making up the board of nine 
trustees, or directors, as provided by the statute. This 
was approved by the council June 4, 1900. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, led by 
Miss Shaw, raised $5,800 by subscription; $1,700 by 
entertainments; and other groups raised $80. Mrs. 
Benton, seeing that a serious effort was being made, 
donated $3,000. 

The proposed site for the building was kicked around 
by the citizens, In and out of weekly papers, for some 
time before the Booth property, on the comer of First 
and Ford streets, was selected. In her efforts to secure 
public support and money. Miss Shaw wrote articles 
published In the Anamosa newspapers. One of which is 
quoted in part, "It Is not our intention to be 
unreasonable In our demands of anyone; neither Is the 
library a rival to either church or sewer (a city project), 
as some seem to assume. As has been before stated, we 
have now an opportunity to secure a library, which we 
shall probably never have again. Very surely if you do 
not accept this chance, other men with money will be 
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shy about leaving legacies to Anamosa. I hear on every 
side that the people of Anamosa are not public spirited . 

. . we are each a part of the public, and to each one who 
will not do his or her best will fall a part of the blame”. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, along 
with other public-spirited Individuals, achieved their 
goal with the building constructed and furnished In 
accordance with the Instructions left by Mr. Benton's 
trustees. 

The members of the first Board of Trustees were Rev. 
W.E. Glanvllle, Clifford Niles, Helen Shaw, Rev. Robert 
Powers, Park Chamberlain, Mrs. E.R. Moore, F.O. 
Ellison, Mrs. H.R. Remley (a grandmother of Howard 
Remley, a current trustee), and Mrs. F.M. Bagley. The 
first librarian was Miss Cornelius McCam. 

In the spring of 1973 the exterior of the building was 
sand-blasted. In 1979 the basement was converted Into 
a children's reading room, and a lift for the use of the 
handicapped was added at the entrance of the library. 
Three Federated Clubs of Anamosa. working with a 
representative of the DAR, commissioned the erection 
of a combination sign and planter, which was 
constructed by the late Clayton Healy, Anamosa 


mason. The Stone City stone sign. In which red 
geraniums are planted each spring, reads Anamosa 
Public Library, and adds a special feature to the front 
lawn. 

At this writing, the library Is open on weekdays from 
2 p.m. to 5 p.m. and again from 7:30 p.m until 8:30 
p.m., excluding Friday evenings. The library recently 
began extending the hours to Include Saturday 
mornings and afternoons. 

At present there are 15,000 books on the shelves and 
the library subscribes to 50 magazines. A count, last 
taken at the end of 1986, shows 26,000 materials were 
circulated by 15,000 patrons. 

In 1983 the library was one of three Eastern Iowa 
libraries entered In the National Register of Historic 
Places. An article published In the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette at the time, states that the library was built 
principally by John Ronen of Stone City, with much of 
the stone donated by J.A. Green. These men were 
Stone City quarry owners. 

The present members of the library board of trustees 
are Howard Remley, Ann Williams, Wilma Remley, Jo 
Haverly, Peggy Ketelson, James Poulter, Ann Ure, 
Charlene George and Joan Hackett. 


Anamosa Area Ambulance Service 

submitted by Donald B. Goodman 


In June 1972 the funeral directors of Anamosa gave 
up their amubulance duties. The city took over for a 
couple of months, until a separate department was 
established. Don Goodman volunteered as manager of 
the ambulance board. The first Ambulance Board 
members were Jon Hatcher, Donald Hagen, Art Siver, 
Barbara Denniston, Leo Leesekamp and John Huerter. 
Through donations, the Goettsch Funeral Home 
ambulance was purchased for $1,500 and the 
ambulance was of! and running. 

It was not too long before It was discovered that the 
station wagon-type vehicle being used was Inadequate 
and the ambulance service, in cooperation with the 
Anamosa Jaycees, sponsored a fund drive for 
contributions to purchase a new ambulance. As a result 
of the drive, a new fully-equipped ambulance was 
purchased in February 1975 for 817,215.50. The 
original station wagon was donated to the Martelle Fire 
Department. 

The area covered by the new ambulance service 
Included the Anamosa Community School District, 
plus Viola and Springville. 

Another ambulance was purchased In the spring of 
1983 out of the ambulance funds. This vehicle was just 
double the price paid for the one purchased In 1975. 

At the present time, this ambulance Is housed in the 
garage at the Anamosa Hospital. The 1975 vehicle is 
used as a back-up and is housed in the Anamosa Fire 
Station. 

Since its inception, ambulance calls average better 
than 30 per month. There are presently 17 volunteer 


attendants; 10 of these are EMTs. In emergency 
situations the Anamosa police are used for back-up. 

We have had a very succussful 15 years and it is 
hoped that we have the same degree of success in the 
future. 

The following names Include all of the members who 
have served, or are presently serving, on the Anamosa 
Area Ambulance Service: Harvey Lee DeSotel, Leo 
Leesekamp, Mary Leesekamp, John Huerter, Delbert 
Dresbach, Robert Walderbach, N.J. Urbanek, Joyce 
Merritt, Del Rose Kostlha, Garret Cass, Charles Stivers, 
Richard Stivers, Mary Jo Moore, Jack Nims, Carl Clang, 
Allen Conrad, William Kline, Michael Shaffer. Robert 
and Dixie Danley, Gena F. Bonlfazl, Renee E. Potter and 
Michael R. Potter, David E. Bertling, Richard Snavely, 
Loren D. Hoelscher, Jack E. Johnson, Jr., Charles Graf, 
Robert Hall. Mark Schirm, David R. Klels, Paul 
L. Sadler, Douglas Hilton, Larry Coder, Greg Gecker 
and La Tisha Becker, Pat Kula, Robert C. Algoe, 
Richard D. Barrett, James White, Debra J. Cook, 
William Oliver. Dale Barnes, Larry Farrington, Mark 
Austed, Timothy Fay, Brenda Crowley, Sarah 
Chevarie, Nancy Anderson, Elizabeth Lovell, Kris 
Wickham, Roxanne Dunyon, Colleen Wild, Christina 
Flynn, George Nash, Steve Feteke, Dick Stout, Dianna 
Ball and Dave Ball, Diane Krumm, Mary Smith, James 
Sieck, Kenneth Merrill. David Smalley, Dorothy Austin, 
Roger Dunyon, Becky Bamer, Owen Domer, Helen 
Gray, Glenna Bergman, Lynn Thomas, Bill Rindy, 
Connie Meade and Kenny Armstrong. 


Jones County Conservation 

Central Park the Centerpiece 

submitted by Renee Dooley 

The Jones County Conservation Board was the county. These people serve without compensation, 

established in 1960 by a vote of the residents of the Their duties include leasing, purchasing or acquiring 

county. It was made up of five persons from all parts of land for recreational use in the county. The program is 
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funded by a county tax levy. 

Those presently serving are: Larry Behrends. 
Montlcello; Fred W. Petersen, Wyoming: Robert Hosch, 
Cascade; Keith Christensen, Center Junction; and 
Robert Holland, Anamosa. Past Board members 
Include: Louie Hanken, Chauncey Robinson, Roy 
Rodman, Fred T. Petersen, Louis Thuman. Ezra 
Wenndt, Jack Stlngley, John Talbert, and Howard 
Zlrkelbach. 

Central Park, one of the 12 areas under the Board’s 
Jurisdiction, Is located ten miles east of Anamosa, and It 
lies directly In the center of Jones County. It consists of 
217 acres with a 25 acre lake, and 55 acres of timber. 
This park Is the site of the Conservation Board’s office. 

The land for the Central Park was purchased from 
Joseph and Lena Ladehoff, Carl, Ida and John Henry 
Folkers, Rowena Mowbrary, and May Reynolds. 

The areas of the park were mostly designed by Orris 
Randolph of Anamosa. A bench located In the park 
serves as a memorial to him. 

The other areas under the Jurisdiction of the 
Conservation Board are: Pictured Rocks, Mon-Maq 
Dam, Rose Wildlife Area, Olin Recreation Area, River 
Access at Anamosa, Access at Stone City, Access at 
Newport, Access at Olln, Access at Jungletown, near 
Hale, Access at Oxford Mills and Maquoketa River 
Access on Highway 136. 

Central Park has had two Executive Directors. Robert 
Miller, 1969-71, and Dean Frankfurt, 1971 to the 
present. 

Central Park was the site of Jones County’s Bi- 
centennial Celebration in 1976, which attracted a 
crowd of persons, estimated in the thousands. 


In 1969, $10,000 was budgeted for operational 
expenses; In 1986 it totaled $43,000. 

In 1985 Central Park became the home of the 
Fremont Bridge. The bridge measures 216 by 16 feet, 
and was originally built in 1873, and spanned the 
Maquoketa River on the Military Road, northeast of 
Montlcello. Built by the Massillion Bridge Co., it was 
one of five iron bowstring bridges located, at one time, 
in Jones County. The unusual mid- 1800s type of 
construction of pin connections was not used on this 
bridge, and due to Its age and rarity, and the fact that it 
was built by one of the nation's major bridge builders. It 
was declared to be eligible for the National Register of 
Historical Places In June 1984. 

In 1930 Elmer Coon was awarded the bid to move 
the bridge from Montlcello to Fremont, near the 
Fremont Flour Mill, In Cass Township. In 1985 the 
Jones county engineer, Earl Beisell, and the 
conservation board decided, due to the historical aspect 
of the bridge, It should preserved. It was Impossible to 
preserve in place, so plans were made to move it to the 
Central Park site. 

The bridge was lifted Intact upon the deck of the new 
bridge where It was dismantled into two sections, 
placed on flat-bed trucks, and taken to its third home. 

Due to their successful efforts In saving this bridge, 
Beisell and Dean Frankfurt were nominated for the 
Biennial Award for innovative and creative approaches 
to meeting the needs of historical preservation In 
transportation projects. 

The bridge, now over a scenic bed of water, is used as 
a foot-bridge and It is also used by fisherman. 

It will be kept in its natural state. 


Anamosa Chamber of Commerce 

The Beginning 

submitted by Donald B. Goodman 


The community of Anamosa has always been 
mindful of its civic responsibilities. Even in the early 
years there were organizations working toward 
betterment of the business and civic problems of the 
community. 

In the late 1920s and early 1930s there was an 
Anamosa Community Club active here. In the late 20s 
a man named Frank Whitcomb, who had an office 
above the old Scott Hardware, headed up the 
Community Club. 

On Monday evening February 5, 1940, an 

organizational meeting of the Anamosa Club was held 
at the Congregational Church. Don Goodman was 
elected president of the newly formed club. Albert 
Ament was elected as vice-president, and Hugo 
Deinlnger as treasurer. Seven directors included G.B. 
Klnser, Kenneth Humpal, Leo Loyet, Dr. R.L. Hyde, 
Charlie Tyler and Robert Morrison. James Remley, Jr., 
was appointed as secretary and drew up the articles of 


incorporation. 

There was very little money to work with the first 
year. However, the president and secretary, with the 
help of this board, formed the rural Fire Association. 
Memberships were sold at $25 each and the city of 
Anamosa donated a fire truck for this Rural Fire 
Asoclatlon to be manned by the Anamosa Volunteer 
Fire Department. This organization is a going concern 
at the present time. After World War II, and the return of 
many people who served in the armed services, the 
club renewed its efforts, and it was during this time that 
the Anamosa Club became the Anamosa Chamber of 
Commerce. This Chamber has served under many 
officers and several secretaries up to the present time. 

The Chamber has accomplished many things over 
the years, all for the betterment of the community. The 
organization Is alive and well and will continue to serve 
the needs of the businesses and surrounding area of 
Anamosa. 
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VI 

Business Booms! 


Skinner Drug Store 

by Mildred Barker Brown 


In 1938, Anamosa’s oldest merchant was a doctor 
who never hung a shingle. Occupying one of the oldest 
brick buildings in Anamosa, was Dr. W. B. Skinner, 
proprietor of the Skinner Drug Store. 

A Doctor of Medicine, he never hung out a shingle, 
preferring to carry on the business establishment of his 
father, but his life was devoted to deeding out remedies 
over the counter and filling prescriptions that played an 
important part in combating the diseases of the 
pioneers. 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. W.M Skinner, left New 
York for the west In the gold rush days, and it was in the 
vicinity of Pike’s Peak that Wm. B. Skinner wa9 bom 
beside their covered wagon. 

In 1860, when he was a baby, his parents came to 
Anamosa to visit in the home of his uncle. This trip 
from Colorado was made in an ox-drawn cart. The 
twelve and one-half miles covered the first day was the 
trip’s record for speed. 

The Wapslpinicon Valley and the thriving village of 
Anamosa appealed to the travelers and they located 
here, purchasing the brick building later occupied by 
Dr. Skinner and the business he inherited from his 
father. 

Young William walked out of the store one day to 
seek an education in high institutions of learning. 
Studies, began in Wisconsin, were continued in New 
York. Later. Will Skinner returned to Anamosa as a full- 
fledged Doctor of Medicine. The lure of the counters 
covered with wares and their shelves with their bottles 
of cures held him in the drug business. 

The years brought many changes in the drug 
business, as In the modes of travel and ways of living. 
In 1938, ‘Doc’ Skinner recalled the first Anamosa 
residents to own automobiles. Ed Austin, who made 25 
miles per hour with a Reo, and George Schoonover, 
who drove a Willys. Many people and most of the horses 
at that time were afraid of such contraptions. Men 
9hook their heads with disapproval of such 
complicated, fast machines. 

Swamp areas in Jones county had not been tilled for 
growing com when Dr. Skinner entered the drug 
business here. Malaria was a common malady, one of 
the worst diseases the pioneer doctors had to combat. 
Quinine was a favorite remedy. There were remedies 
for ague, horehound for colds, boneset and sassafras, 
which when combined, made a bitter concoction used 
as a spring tonic. Rodney’s Relief, Ranson’s Hive syrup, 
Jayne's Expectorant and Alcutt's Porous Plasters were 



Residence of William M. Skinner (Submitted by 
Kathleen and Larry J. Conmey) 


also good sellers. 

For many years. Dr. Skinner made most of his 
infusions and syrups from herbs and compounded 
large quantities of horse conditioner and hog medicine. 

Family Bibles occupied a conspicuous place in the 
store. They were large Bibles with a with a few pages for 
family records of births, deaths, marriages and pictures. 
They were frequent gifts for weddings, being suitable 
decoration for parlor tables of the newlywed. 

Lipsticks, compacts and powders “made to suit the 
complexion” followed on the trail of that first face 
powder, a plain white brand, which he sold at ten cents 
a box. Later, school text books were stocked on the 
shelves for purchase In accordance with the 
requirements of students in grade schools. 

By 1938, attractive window decorations had replaced 
the large bottles filled with colored water, the inevitable 
drug store sign of an early era. 

A copy of a local newspaper, printed In 1886, gives a 
hint to the success of Dr. Skinner. Under methods of 
improvements are listed industry, thrift, economy, 
living within one’s means, and paying off interest 
obligations. 

‘Doc’ Skinner sold his 80-year-old drug store in 1941 
and moved to Evanston, 111., where he lived with his 
son. Eugene W. Skinner. He died there in 1943. 


The Produce Building 

by Bertha Finn 

A funny thing happened on the way to writing this north end of the building, familiarly called the Produce 
article. If you know nothing about “the Produce Story, was being dismantled, I approached Pat Worden 
you are one of the fortunate ones. To explain: When the Sutton, editor of the Anamosa Newspapers, and asked 
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her If I could submit an article for publication. She was 
game, and dutifully had me pose for a photo beside the 
building. I searched my historical flies and called 
various people for Information. In the meantime, 150 
years passed — meaning the town's age of founding — 
and a history book was being discussed. Pat agreed that 


It could be used In the book. Patient Pat, friends, family, 
strangers, and co-workers became unwilling to even 
hear the word 'Produce' come from my direction. Well, 
after three years, here it Is ol' buddies. If your response, 
after your perusal is. "Big Deal ”, please whisper It 
softly. 


Desks and School Supplies 


The large brick building on South Scott Street, 
partially razed In 1985 to make way for a Casey’s 
General Store, has had a long and varied history. The 
huge structure was patterned after one in Chicago and 
was erected In three stages, to house W.M. Welch 
Company, which manufactured school desks and 
school and business supplies. 

A portion of this same business continued, for ten 
years or so, as The Metropolitan Supply Company. The 
site was also used by the Anamosa Poultry Company, 
later reorganized as The Anamosa Poultry and Egg Co. 

The Peoples Gas Company was located on land 
purchased from the Welch Company. This land was 
later sold to the State of Iowa. For several years the area 
east of the factory was used as the high school athletic 
field. 

This is how it all came to be. Just after the turn of the 
century, Anamosa city fathers were concerned about 
attracting new industry Into the community. To that 
end, approximately 50 businessmen met In April 1902 
and formed a Business Men’s Association. Among 
those mentioned In the local papers were B.H. Miller, E. 
McBride, C.L. Niles, L. Kaufman. L.W. Tucker, W.A. 
Cunningham, J.Z. Lull, J.W. Conmey, and I.H. 
Brasted. 

The opportunity presented Itself early the next year, 
unfortunately at the expense of the town of Maquoketa, 
which was losing a school desk factory to foreclosure. 

Enter W.M. Welch of Chicago, former Anamosa 
resident, who owned a large printing, binding, and 
lithography company In Chicago. He proposed a 
venture to Anamosa business leaders that would be of 
interest to all concerned. After many visits to the 
Chicago plant, and to the school desk factory In 
Maquoketa by Col. Shaw, Clifford Niles, F.O. Ellison 
and others, a business arrangement was agreed upon, 
whereby Welch would purchase the Maquoketa 
factory's woodworking and foundry and move It, and a 
portion of his Chicago business, to Anamosa. Anamosa, 
in turn, would raise $100,000 cash. Ultimately. 
$64,000 was raised locally. 

In March 1903, Welch purchased the Maquoketa 
factory, representing $15,000 worth of business and 
machinery, at sheriff’s sale at a bargain price of $3,500. 
That same month, the W.M. Company published their 
Articles of Incorporation listing W.T. Shaw as 
president; C.L. Niles, vice president; C.S. Millard, 
secretary; H. Dutton, treasurer; T.W. Shapley and F.O. 
Ellison as counselors. Welch was named general 
manager. The directors, in addition to those named, 
were S.A. Brown and Newton Duprls of Chicago. Dupris 
was Welch's brother-in-law. 

The purpose of the corporation was to do publishing, 
lithographing, printing, book making (not that kind of 
bookmaltlng) binding, and manufacturing and selling 
all kinds of bank, office and school supplies, desks, 
tables, and other furniture and articles used In schools, 
banks and offices. This was to be for 20 years with the 
right to renewal, unless sooner terminated by three- 
fourths of the stock Issued. In regard to the stock 


division of profits, It was provided the capital stock 
was to be $200,000 divided into shares of $100,000 
preferred stock and $ 100,000 common stock. 

By July of 1903, with legalities and negotiations out 
of the way, excavation began. By October, 23 
carpenters and masons were at work. William Foley 
had the contract for the masonry and carpenter work 
and J.A. Smith of Cedar Rapids was awarded the brick 
work on the 280x75-foot building. By November, the 
first of 14 train carloads of machinery arrived from 
Maquoketa. When the last shipment pulled out of that 
city, the factory whistle blew a long and plaintive 
farewell to its lost Industry and $ 1 500 weekly payroll. 

In May 1904, Julius Shipkowsky of Milwaukee Joined 
the Welch Company. He was purported to have special 
skills and knowledge and also to own several patents 
for writing desks, office desks, roll-top desks, hall trees 
and other commercial furniture. 

An addition was needed to accommodate this new 
line. Shipkowsky was with the Welch Company only a 
few months when he named Welch as defendant In a 
lawsuit, asking for back wages of $100 per month. He 
also claimed that he was hired to be the head of the 
Special Furniture Department, but Welch Interfered 
with his department and allowed Inexperienced 
workers to damage his special machinery: and 
furthermore, Welch locked him out of his own office. 

Welch, In his turn, charged that Shipkowsky, while 
on the road as a salesman for the Welch Company, 
undertook to use the company's time to look after his 
own personal business. He further answered the 
petition by stating that Shipkowsky made false 
statements concerning his ability, and that In reality, 
he was not a skilled inventor or designer, and that he 
well knew he was not competent to perform the duties 
of superintendent. After three or four months 
experiment on the “Interior finish” work, it was found 
that Shipkowsky was Incompetent to handle the work, 
charged Welch. And In addition, Shipkowsky requested 
to go on the road, but later told Welch that he could do 
better somewhere else and voluntarily terminated his 
relations and quit the employ, which was done by 
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mutual consent. 

In the Stipulation of Settlement, Welch agreed to pay 
for the witness costs In Chicago. Shlpkowsky would 
have the brass patterns, patent desk, Jigsaw, with 
Welch using the same until the work on hand was 
completed. It was agreed that. If defendants should 
manufacture any of the goods mentioned in the 
contracts between them, Shlpkowsky would receive 
his 20 percent royalty, while Welch agreed to pay the 
attorney fees. 

During the time that Welch was having his troubles 
with Shlpkowsky, or vice versa, the Indianapolis Lock 
Co, started a law action against the W.M. Welch 
Company for monies claimed due them for Items used 
to furnish the Anamosa post office (on the comer of 
Booth and Main streets). A Jury trial was held which 
found for the defendant, Welch Co. 

Even with all of the time spent in the courts, and 
there was more to follow, the Welch factory was 
sending out orders for school desks and school supplies 
to many parts of the United States. Canada and foreign 
markets. At the end of 1905, It was reportedly doing 
$175,000 worth of business and the company was 
touted as being the largest factory of its kind In the 
world. It employed 100 seasonal workers. Welch 
wanted to expand and employ 500 workers. 

With the mailing out of 100,000 circulars (at one cent 
each), the Welch factory was Instrumental In bringing 
free city delivery to Anamosa. This meant that all of the 
houses and businesses not already numbered must do 
so. (They were first numbered In 1896). 

In other postal matters, postmaster C.H. Anderson, 
had to become familiar with the new letter stamping 
device, which was to be operated by a water wheel. 

To all outward appearances the factory was proving 
to be a great success. New residents were moving Into 
town and the local Lotharios were being kept busy 
congregating around the depot when rumors were 
spread that young ladies would be arriving on the 
morning train to seek eemployment at the factory. 
When the train arrived with only traveling salesmen 
alighting, the young potential Romeos dispersed to 
await future rumors. 

As was mentioned, the company was looked upon as 
a success: and It was, but for one large and intrusive 
drawback — the stockholders had received no pay. 

The handwriting was on the wall. On Dec. 21, 1905, 
Welch was ousted by the board of directors. Upon 
losing his petition, he returned to Chicago. 

In June 1906, officers of the company Issued $50,000 
of gold bonds to borrow funds to pay debts of the 
company and carry on business and executed a trust 
deed to secure the bonds. The bonds were taken over by 
"a pool of Anamosa capitalists" headed by 26-vear-old 
George Schoolover. The bonds, payable In yearly 
Installments, began bearing fruit in 1907. The factory 
continued under the faction of stockholders which had 
been the cause of Welch’s discharge. The bonds and 
interest thereon, during that time, remained unpaid. 
The woodworking department was sold to purchasers 
in Oklahoma. 

In February 1911, W.M. Welch regained control at a 
stockholders' meeting, through the voters of a majority 
of the shares of common stock. He elected a board of 
directors friendly to his Interests, who passed a 
resolution to change the name of the Anamosa factory 
to The American Educational Industries. 

When Welch returned to Chicago after his ouster as 
manager and director In 1905, he Incorporated his 


company there as the W.M. Welch Mfg. Company, 
which was so similar to the name of the Anamosa plant 
that It aroused a great deal of concern and troubles. So, 
while Welch supporters were preparing the ground at 
the stockholders’ meeting, the Schoonover adherents 
were preparing proceedings for foreclosure on the deed 
of trust. 

Welch held the keys to the door only to find the sheriff 
on the doorstep 

J.N. Ramsey took over as trustee. A temporary 
injunction was Issued restraining the changing of the 
name of the Anamosa plant. 

The foreclosure action, started by Ramsey, was 
followed by Welch filing an action for damages under 
the name of W.M. Welch Co. (now the American 
Educational Industries) against George L. Schoonover 
and Park Chamberlain asking for damages in the 
amount of $100,000. They charged the defendants 
with deeds and acts done covertly and with the 
Intent to defraud. 

Ramsey’s two cases were combined and heard by 
District Court Judge Milo P. Smith. The decree, entered 
January 27, 1912, favored the trustee, who was 
granted the right to carry on the business and to 

provide means to conduct the business, and 

authorized a sheriffs sale to satisfy the mortgage 
Indebtedness plus Interest and costs. 

A permanent Injunction was granted, restraining the 
changing of the name of the Anamosa plant to the 
American Educational Industries. 

Welch’s suit against Schoonover and Chamberlain 
was dismissed, the court finding no showing of 

negligence on the part of the defendants or 

misappropriation of funds, as alleged. 

Welch appealed to the Iowa Supreme Court, which 
ultimately affirmed and sustained the district court's 
ruling and decree. 

On June 7, 1913, a sheriff's sale was held to satisfy 
the $65,079.22 Judgment and Interest. Costs were an 
additional $7 1 3.64. 

The plant was bid In by trustee Ramsey. This 
Included the real estate, all of the machinery and 
equipment of the Welch Co., and the printing, binding 
and lithographing departments, foundry, machine 
shop, powerhouse, drying kiln, warehouse and 
storehouses. 

The sheriff s return of execution consisted of nearly 
two newspaper columns of fine print and Included In 
the description 12,000 completed school desks and 
about 7,000 school desks In the process of 
construction. 

George L. Schoonover had filed suit against the W.M. 
Welch (Mfg.) Co., charging Welch with conducting 
business with the similarity of names for the purpose of 
injuring the Anamosa company. Also, Welch was 
charged with printing the same forms and letterheads 
too similar to the local plant. The suit claimed that the 
plaintiff was threatening to continue to carry on the 
business, In which the Chicago company laid claim to 
the defendant’s mall, and all of these actions were 
meant to destroy the Anamosa business which was his 
largest competitor. 

This lawsuit was officially dismissed In February 
1913. The court ruled that the defendant was not 
legally served the paper, as he was served while 
appearing as witness In his other cases, making him 
immune from service. Also, the dismissal stated that 
Iowa court did not legally have jurisdiction over this 
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Metropolitan Supply Co., Anamosa, Iowa (Submitted by Mildred Wessels) 


particular defendant due to his residency in Chicago. 

Inasmuch as the action to make Welch stop using the 
same name as his plant In Chicago failed, the Anamosa 
directors, immediately after the sheriffs sale, 
reorganized under the Metropolitan Supply Company. 

Under the Articles of Incorporation are listed the 
names of George L. Schoonover, president: Louis 
Gardiner, vice-president: Clark A. Beems, manager: 
Park Chamberlain, secretary and J.N. Ramsey as 
treasurer. 

Many of the old books, records, forms and dockets, 
found in the Jones County Courthouse and Men’s 
Reformatory, contain the name of the W.M. Welch Co. 
and the Metropolitan Supply Co., as do. probably, the 


local schools and business offices, if they were 
preserved. 

In 1914. Anamosa citizens read In the local papers of 
a Chicago fire that destroyed the school supply 
factory of Welch, one of Anamosa’s biggest 
competitors. The fire was first reported to be caused by 
spontaneous combustion or crossed electrical wires. 
With a windstorm in progress, it spread across Chicago 
causing $200,000 loss to the business section. 

Meanwhile, back in Anamosa, the Metropolitan 
Supply Co. continued to succeed financially under the 
direction of Clark Beems until it was gradually wooed 
over to Cedar Rapids, where the company is still in 
business at this writing. 


Peoples Gas Company 


In April 1909, a franchise was granted to W.A. 
Cunningham for production of light, power and fuel in 
the city. The Peoples Gas Co. was located on a 
100x1 50-foot parcel of land purchased from the Welch 
Company. On September 2, 1909, the company began 
furnishing gas to city residents and the reformatory. 
Money was borrowed from the Citizens Savings Bank 
and Niles and Waters Savings Bank. However, In 1913, 
the plant went into receivership with B.E. Rhinehart 
and J.E. Remley named as receivers. The plant and 
business was sold at sheriff's sale and was then brought 
in by the banks for their Indebtedness. The business 
was operated by the banks until 1920, when it was sold 
to C.L. Niles. It continued under the name of the 
Anamosa Gas Company. For the next five years, the 
financial end of the business Just about broke even and 
the time arrived to replace the machinery, or close it 
down. Niles reported that it would take at least $10,000 
to replace the machinery and that It would be difficult 


to Install new pipes under the city streets. Niles 
informed his customers that he would close down the 
business by December of 1925. The city had decided 
the rates must be lowered. Even though the gas was 
produced only five hours every other day, the service 
was considered essential. The service had been 
maintained for 16 years. The original rates were $1.40 
per 1,000 cubic feet, but at the time the service was 
discontinued the rates were in excess of 
$4.00 per 1,000 cubic feet. One local newspaper editor 
wrote, "this is probably an all-time world's record for a 
public utility”. In 1929, the Iowa State Highway 
Commission constructed the first state garage on land 
purchased from Niles. In addition to the gas plant, all of 
the land to the east reaching to Division Creek was sold 
to the state. In 1940, the Commission constructed a 50- 
foot extension to the garage and headquarters. Jones 
county shops were built east of the state shops. 


Anamosa Produce Co. 


In the spring of 1920, the Anamosa Produce 
Company, formerly located on Main Street across from 
the depot, moved into the south end of the Metropolitan 
Supply Company building. This business gradually 


expanded and, by 1925, it occupied the whole large 
structure. 

The Produce Company had organized March 29, 
1922. The general business, reported in the Articles of 
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Incorporation, was to buy and sell at wholesale and 
retail all kinds of poultry, butter, eggs, fruit, dairy 
products, and poultry suppllies and produce of all 
kinds: to feed, dress, pack and store all kinds of poultry: 
to grade, pack and store eggs, fruit and dairy products: 
to manufacture artificial ice and to buy and sell the 
same at wholesale and retail. 

The directors were George W, Fagen, W.A. Horton 
and W.C. Horton. This company, spending $100,000 in 
operating expenses and realizing a phenomenal growth 
during the first few years, needed the 28,000 square 
feet of floor space. Under the brand of SPECIALLY 
BRED AND ESPECIALLY FED. the company-dressed 
poultry went to the highest markets in the east. 

Poultry was a prized item during the lean depression 
years of 1924, when tramps, hobos, and even the local 
ne’er-do-well fowlophiles, made a quick and tasty meal 
at the expense of the chicken owners. Then, having "an 
enough Is enough" attitude and perhaps remembering 
the horse thief and vigilante days, the beleaguered 
poultry raisers, formed the Jones County Poultry 
Protective Association. The group offered, through 
$2 annual membership dues, a bounty of $1,000 on 
the head of any apprehended and convicted chicken 
thief. It worked, albeit temporarily, for there was not a 
single report of chicken thievery in 1925. Many times in 
many years the chicken pirates struck the roosts of 
honest poultry raisers. 

I will relate the following, mainly that all my hours of 
research will not be in vain. (You may draw your own 
conclusions as to the degree of necessity, or wisdom, of 
its inclusion.) 

On a December evening in 1880, along about dusk, a 
drove of 385 turkeys passed through Anamosa’s Main 
Street. They were In charge of a group of boys who 
were assisting Miner Davis of Langworthy. The flock, 
being gathered at Montlcello and "other intermediate 
points” belonged to D.L. Cushing, at the time a 
resident of Boston. Mass. The final destination was 
beneath a small brick building next door to J.G. 
Parson’s livery on Main Street, (about in the vicinity of 
the office of Dr. William Sunlln). At that place, Cushing 
had 1 1 pickers whose deft fingers stripped the 
feathers from about 500 turkeys, chickens and ducks a 
day. There were also a half-dozen other persons 
scattered around town who were picking geese and 
other fowl. For this work, they received three cents a 
head for turkeys and two cents for chickens. A wide- 
awake picker would make a dollar-and-a-half a day. 
Besides the Anamosa workers. Cushing had agents out 
in every direction in a 15 to 20-mile radius in nine 
other towns. 

The dressed birds were packed into clean pine boxes 
that were made especially for the purpose of shipping 
them by rail to Boston. By January 20, the season 
over, Cushing closed up his fowl business and returned 
to Boston. He had expended between $4,000 to $5,000 
on the affair in which 21 tons of dressed poultry was 
shipped. It was reported that he was well pleased with 
the whole venture. 

Let us return to 1926 and the Anamosa Produce, 
where we find that machines were Installed that 
enabled 52 workers to pick 500 birds an hour. Normal 


daily production was between 3,800-4,000 chickens 
killed, picked, and ready for market. 

The following year, the company shipped, over the 
Chicago and Northwestern railway, 1,326,590 pounds 
of dressed poultry and 32,000 pounds of live poultry in 
addition to many train carloads of ecus. 

During the pre-WW II depression years, the produce 
company failed and went into receivership. This was in 
1932. The plant was purchased by Mark J. Goodrich, 
Sr. in the spring of that year and the name was 
changed to The Anamosa Poultry and Egg Co. 

The Produce, as it is commonly called, was a large 
employer of local labor. The chief object of this concern 
was handling poultry and eggs. George Fagen 
continued as manager and Kenneth Humpal was the 
assistant manager. Branch pick-up plants were 
operated in numerous nearby cities and towns. A fleet 
of trucks brought the produce items to the plant. 
Operating their own refrigerated plants, poultry and 
eggs could be handled on a large scale. 

In addition to the produce business, in 1937, a 
system of individual cold storage lockers, one of the 
first in the state, was installed. Within two years, 400 of 
the lockers were being rented annually by farmers and 
local residents. The lockers enabled the users to keep 
fresh frozen fruits and vegetables, as well as large 
quantities of meat, available year-round. In 
conjunction with the lockers, a meat market was on the 
site. This was managed by Johnny Steenhoek for many 
years. 

During World War II, Goodrich obtained a 
government contract to supply dried eggs. Two shifts of 
workers were necessary and 150 persons were 
employed. 

Charles Duck’ Thompson of Anamosa worked at the 
produce prior to going into the army. While serving 
overseas, he was taken prisoner. Upon his release, he 
was taken to "Camp Lucky Strike", where liberated 
prisoners were fed special foods. While looking around 
the camp one day. he happened upon the scene of the 
camp cook, who was breaking eggs. ‘Duck’ was curious 
as to the source of the supply of fresh eggs and made an 
inquiry. The cook obligingly pulled out a candling slip 
which showed the source as GOODRICH OF IOWA. 
Over 40 years later, ’Duck’ chuckles over the Incident, 
and recalls the days when he worked amid 12,000 
cases of stacked eggs. 

Feathers from the fowl at the produce were dried and 
shipped to Chicago to be used in mattresses and 
pillows. The Poultry and Egg plant also sent egg whites 
and yolks to the Plllsbury Company under the name 
STANDARD BRANDS. 

When Kenneth Humpal left the plant in 1949, Eldo 
Schirm of Cedar Rapids moved to Anamosa to take up 
the position of assistant manager. 

The declining numbers of poultry raisers caused the 
denouement of the Poultry and Egg Company and. In 
1959, Goodrich sold out. 

That same year Don Hayden, owner of Hayden’s 
Produce, used a portion of the building for his 
headquarters and operated an egg business with an 
extensive egg route. Hayden closed his business in 
1972. 


Cement Products Co. 


In 1926, a cement company, located south of the 
building, called the Cement Products Company, 
manufactured cement blocks that were used in many 


Anamosa homes and buildings. A railway switching 
track was conveniently located for unloading material 
and loading finished products. This was part of the 
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railroad side tracks, originally Installed for the school 
desk factory. For a time, Payford Silos were 
manufactured here. The various owners were C.W. 
McMahan, A.B. White and David Russell. 

In the 1920s, the site where the state shops are 
located was used as the high school athletic field. A 


change of the football playing rules caused the removal 
of the field to the old fairgrounds. 

The building has not been tenanted for many years; 
although, in its 84-year history, many thousands of 
persons found gainful employment there and Justified 
the promises of W.M. Welch. 


The Clock Regulator 

1873-1987 


by Bertha Finn 


The clock regulator, last used in the Larson’s Gift 
Box, on the north side of Main Street, was originally 
purchased by Fred Curry, town Jeweler, in 1873. 

The clock.cased in a large walnut box, has an ornate 
top and the long silver-colered pendulum was declared 
to weigh 30 pounds. 

From Curry it passed to L.E. Tucker and then to E.S. 
Stone, who owned it from 1904 to 1944. It hung in the 
front of Stone’s jewelry and repair shop against the east 
wall and was used for setting repaired watches and 
clocks. Townspeople also noted the correct time while 
passing by the shop. 

Mae Amelia Zeuch, in turn, owned the clock through 
her purchase of the shop in 1944. The combination gift 
and Jewelry shop under the name of name of Ron- 
Jean’s, until 1973 when it was sold to Edith and 
LaVern Larson and was called Larson’s Gift Box. 

The clock regulator was on the premises, however, it 
took Bob Dirks to find it, take an interest in it, and 
repair it. Bob started working in the shop in 1950. 

The old and beautiful clock regulator was still 
faithfully performing its duty when Larson's Gift Box 
went out of business in 1987 and the regulator was 
sold. 



Bob Dtrks and Edith Larson of Larson 's Gift Box are 
pictured in front of an old clock used to set timepieces 
in Anamosa for many years. After Larsons went out of 
business, It was sold to a farmer in Central Iowa. 
(Photo by Pat Worden Sutton) 


A “Honey” of a Business 

submitted by Tom Snyder 


1. Apiary — place where bees are kept; collection of 
hives or colonies of bees kept for their honey. 

2. Apiarist— one who keeps bees. 

3. WAPSIPINICON BRAND HONEY — pure clover 
honey produced by Snyder Apiaries, Anamosa, Iowa, 
from 1884 to 1984. 

Frank Chapman Snyder (1866-1948), a life-time 
resident of Anamosa, started in the honey business in 
1884. According to a Cedar Rapids Gazette article, he 
traded a horse for 20 bee hives during the fall of that 
year. Frank stated the fellow was a real horse-trader 
because the honey business was supposed to be over for 
the year. He was lucky because a late, wet fall kept the 
clover in blossom and the bees brought In a good crop. 
The business grew from 20 to 28 hives that year, and 
eventually grew to 400 hives with an average of about 
180. 

One of my memories about the honey business is 
that we always had a Jar of honey on the table. Even 
today, I still have a jar of clover honey available to eat 
on bread or toast. One of my prejudices Intact today is 
that any honey I eat has to be produced by a local 


apiary. 

My father, Tom Snyder (1903-1984), once recieved a 
sample of sorghum honey from an apiarist in the south. 
He wanted to buy clover honey from Iowa and mix the 
two. I suppose some people would use it. but to me it 
tasted like fall honey in Iowa; heavy and black and very 
bitter. I'm glad my father said no to the idea. 

A food distributer from Cedar Rapids required more 
honey than we produced, so for a few years my father 
bought clover honey from other beekeepers in eastern 
Iowa. Once I saw 90,000 pounds of honey stored in 60- 
pound cans waiting to be bottled. I thought we would 
never get it all packaged! 

Everyone in our family has been stung by honey 
bees, but I have never been stung by a wasp or 
bumblebee. Only people who have been around honey 
bees agree, but honey bees give off a definite odor when 
they are mad or about to sting. Other bees do not give 
any warning. 

When honey bees swarm, most people hold their 
distance. I remember both by father and grandfather 
going to a tree to capture a swarm of bees with no 
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protection. The theory was that the bees were gorged 
with nectar to live on until they found a new home. In 
fact, you relied on the odor. If it changed, you put on 
gloves and long shirt, stuck your pants inside of your 
socks, and put on a bee veil to protect your face. The 
bees were then put in the back of our station wagon and 
we drove home through Anamosa with no bee stings. 

This, then, would explain why my father or 
grandfather would be seen around town in 90 degree 
weather, in long sleeve shirt and pant legs Inside of 
their socks! 

Every spring my father would order “queens”; 
packages containing a queen and a few workers. 
Usually they came by train, and we would go down to 
the depot to get them. Sometimes, when just a few were 
ordered, they would be delivered by mail and the 
mailman would deliver live bees. Just as if they were a 
letter. 

In the fall we would melt all of the bees’ wax 
collected with the honey crop and put it into old feed 
sacks. These were sent to a company down south that 
formed the wax into sheets that the bees used as a form 
to store the honey in the next year. 

In visiting the train depot, a mild interest existed 


about an old building called the roundhouse, located at 
the south comer of the block with the municipal 
swimming pool. This building was where the steam 
engines could turn so that they did not have to back 
down the tracks. 

Below the "bee patch" we had a garden about two 
lots in size. Every spring a neighbor, Harry Porter, 
would bring his team of horses and plow this area. One 
edge of the garden was directly in front of a row of bee 
hives. During the summer when the garden needed 
weeding, I always plowed by hand at 5:30 in the 
morning because by 6:30 a.m. the bees would be very 
thick and were easily irritated. 

There was a creek running through the next lot to our 
garden; a neat place for wading. There was also an old 
train trestle. One day a noise as loud as a cannon-shot 
was heard. Everyone nearby ran to this spot where a 
cement truck, loaded with cement, had Just hit the 
trestle. The Impact knocked the top off of the cement 
truck and moved the trestle, it was Judged, about two 
inches. Today the trestle has been removed and a 
community center is going up on the site by the lot next 
to the old bee business. 


William Cunningham: Ice Man 


by Bertha Finn 


W.A. Cunningham started an ice business while still 
a young lad by delivering ice around Anamosa in a 
basket. He next used a wheelbarrow and this was 
gradually replaced with teams of horses. When he was 
24 he had 15 men in his employ. 

He, like farmers, was a victim of the weather. At 
times what was to be a two-year supply of ice, would be 
exhausted the first year due to extremely hot 



1899 photo of W.A. Cunningham ( submitted by 
Anamosa Historical Society) 


temperatures of the sultry Iowa summers. 

By 1883 he was putting up 1200 tons of ice, 15 in. 
thick, and crystal clear. Mr. Cunningham was 
supplying ice to Martelle, Stone City, as well as 
Matthew's Mill and Col. Shaw's creamery. 

Refrigerated railway cars on the Chicago 
Northwestern came on the scene in 1888, for which he 
supplied 100 tons of ice per season. 

Perhaps it was the prospects of this new outlet that 
caused a couple of other Anamosa business men to 
think, ‘ice’. Ed Atkinson and O.E. Brown built a large 
ice warehouse, and had an ice wagon fitted up. 

The Eureka editor agreed that it would be beneficial 
to the community to have two ice wagons in operation. 

William Cunningham disgreed. It might be said that 
he didn't care if they had a warehouse and ice wagon, 
but he went to court and obtained a temporary 
injunction restraining the newly formed ice company 
from getting ice from his location. 

At the court trial, Mr. Cunningham explained that he 
had written agreements with the abutting land owners 
on the Wapsiplnicon river banks and to the center of 
the river. This extended from Doan's Mill, upstream to 
the mouth of the Buffalo. His complaint stated that the 
other firm used his land, across which they hauled the 
ice sifter it was cut. He claimed exclusive rights to the 
land, by written agreement. 

This didn’t cut any ice with the Jury, however, as the 
members of that body found for Brown and Atkinson. 

While William Cunningham's attorneys were 
planning an appeal, Mr. Atkinson received word of a 
family tragedy. William purchased the large 
warehouse, belonging to the defendants of his suit, and 
he hired Mr. King from Monticello to move the building 
down to the river to adjoin Cunningham’s other 
warehouse. 

Moving the large ice house took several weeks. The 
greatest difficulty was moving it down the then narrow 
passage of the road below the schoolhouse. 

Mr. Cunningham also constructed another 
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warehouse near the old Iron bridge, enabling him to 
store up to 3500 tons of Ice a season. 

William A. Cunningham died Dec. 9, 1913, age 63. 

In later years, E.W. Smith ran the Wapslpinlcon Ice 
Company, and afterwards It was operated by the 
Hubbard Ice Company of Cedar Rapids. 

If memory serves, It was the drivers of the Hubbard 
Ice truck, who would chip off pieces of Ice for the 
neighborhood kids, gathered around the truck. This 
would be when the temperatures were perhaps in the 
90s, during the steamy hot summers. I can still 
remember the times we would line up to wait, while he 
lifted the tarp, and with a long spiked pole he would 
pull the blocks of ice from their bed of sawdust. 


This was not an every-tlme occurrence. At times he 
would merely shake his head, get into the truck and 
drive away. Of course, this would add to the 
anticipation the next time the truck was spotted. 

The Ice took the place of the 3-dlpper, 5-cent Ice 
cream cones, when the nickels were hard to come by. 
The Ice, after wiping away the sawdust, was Just as 
refreshing. 

The paying customers, who needed Ice for their 
wooden Ice-boxes, would place a large square card In 
the window, turning the card to Indicate the needed 
number of pounds. The Ice-man would carry the Ice on 
his shoulder, taking It from the truck with large Ice 
tongs. 


Electricity — Water Power 

by Lucille Kucera 


In 1893, H.C. Metcalf and his son, C.W. Metcalf, who 
were engaged In the milling business at Anamosa, 
started an electric light business under the name of 
Metcalf Light Company. The plant was located In the 
mill and ran on water power with a steam engine as an 
auxiliary unit. 

In 1900, H.A. and F.E. Zinn, who operated a mill at 
Oxford Junction, followed the Metcalfs example and 
established another small company under the name of 
Zlnn Electric Light & Power Company. A franchise was 
granted to the new company In August 1900 by the 
town of Oxford Junction. 


In 1906, Harry Zlnn and Park Chamberlin, attorney 
from Anamosa, purchased the Metcalf Electric 
Company and consolidated It with the Oxford Junction 
company. In 1912 a Mr. Anderson took over the 
business for a short time until the property was 
transferred to the Eastern Iowa Consolidated Electric 
Light & Power Company. 

This company encountered financial difficulties and. 
In 1913, It went into receivership. The property was 
sold to satisfy the bonds that were in default. In 1914 
the company was incorporated Into the Iowa Electric 
Company. 


REC - 50 Years in Anamosa 

Maquoketa Valley REC 


When Anamosa was celebrating Its 100th 
Anniversary, most of the rural families still relied on 
the kerosene lamp and lantern to give a flicker of light 
on long dark evenings. Electric motors and modem 
appliances were not yet available to ease the drudgery 
of the farm family. 

When Franklin Roosevelt signed the Executive Order 
7037, establishing the Rural Electrification 
Administration, on May 11, 1935, a new dawn shone on 
the horizon for farm families. 

Anamosa was quick to become the hub of the rural 
electrification activity. Before the end of the year, Jones 
County farm people were busy signing up their 
neighbors with the promise that, ‘With a $10.00 
membership and a dedicated effort we can get a loan 
from REA and build our own electric system.* 

County Agent Carl Smith assisted the farmers to form 
their own cooperative. On December 27, 1935, they 
organized their Jones County Rural Electric 
Cooperative at a meeting in the Farm Bureau office. 

Sixteen directors were elected and they set to work to 
hire a manager, contract for the engineering and apply 
for an REA loan to build the lines. 

Farmers volunteered to cut trees and clear the right- 
of-way before the lines were built. Many farmers were 
very generous to give easements to allow the line to be 
built over the shortest route. The goal was to connect 
three services per mile of line. 

The Jones County Cooperative had the Jump on 
neighboring counties. Jackson County farmers chose 
to Join the Jones County group. The name was changed 


to Maquoketa Valley Rural Electric Cooperative. It was 
dedicated to serve both Jones and Jackson County 
farmers who did not have central station power. 
Dubuque and Delaware county farmers Joined later. 
Lines also extended short distances Into five adjoining 
counties. 

On May 11, 1938, exactly three years after the 
signing of the REA Act, the first 12 members were 
connected AND THERE WAS LIGHT. There was a 
steady progression of building lines and electrifying 
more farmsteads until ‘Area Coverage’ was completed 
in the early 1950s. 

Not only the farmsteads along the main road, but also 
the most remote residences were connected. After the 
Pace Act of 1944, the only charge for building line to 
the member was the $10.00 membership fee. 

In 1988, the Cooperative serves 10,800 meters on 
farms as well as residences and businesses which have 
been established In the rural area. Forty-two people are 
employed at the Anamosa headquarters and 12 service 
people live In the outlying areas. 

People are the key to the efficiency of the 
Cooperative. Enthusiastic members support the 
business as they did 50 years ago. Capable directors 
have been providing strong direction and leadership for 
all those years. Dedicated and willing workers have 
helped to make Maquoketa Valley Rural Electric 
Cooperative one of the most efficient rural electric 
systems in the nation. 

In the half century there has been only three 
managers. Edgar D. Beach during the building years 
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Maquoketa Valley Rural Electric Cooperative Headquarters, built In 1950. 


through 1959; George T. Hall during the growth years 
when farms were becoming highly mechanized and 
electrified through 1974; and, John W. Parham during 
the energy crisis through 1987. 

Maquoketa Valley Rural Electric Cooperative Is 


people — people working together to benefit themselves 
and their neighbors. These members, directors and 
employees look to the next half century with continued 
confidence. 


Mr. ‘ 

In April, 1936, Edgar D. Beach, a former Cornell 
College music teacher who had worked with a number 
of the directors In the "AAA Corn-Hog Program”, 
became the first manager. His office consisted of a 
small kitchen table and chair In the comer of the Farm 
Bureau office. The four-month-old Cooperative was still 
a dream of the farmers who had paid their 810 
membership fees and filed for incorporation. Those 
membership fees were the only assets of the business 



Repairmen for the Maquoketa Valley Rural Electric 
Co-op, making a service call In the early days of the 
organization. (Submitted by John Parham) 


REC" 

and they went to pay Mr. Beach's meager salary. 

Ed Beach was a man of vision who could focus on 
those primary objectives while motivating volunteers 
and his very small staff to clear away the many 
obstacles. He set to work with enthusiasm. He was an 
organizer who could bring people together to work for a 
common goal. Within two years, loans would be 
obtained, lines built, and the first farms electrified. He 
had no time for pessimism and his favorite Annual 



Lineman Bill Dtetlker and Kyle Moore, along with 
foreman Louie Stoll, manning one of the four modern 
digger-derricks. (Submitted by John Parham) 
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Meeting statement was, “ They said It couldn’t be done 
— but here It is!" Then he would stretch out his long 
arms as if to encompass the rural areas, extending from 
Martelle — to Strawberry Point — to Buena Vista — 
down the Mississippi to near Sabula and back to 
Martelle. 

In that slightly larger than four county area, he saw 
his dream for "Area Coverage’ — central station 
electricity to all rural people who needed the service. In 
the early 1950s, he had achieved his goal of ‘Area 
Coverage’. 

In a search for badly needed power after World War 
11, Mr. Beach was the leader of a small group of 
managers who developed a totally new philosophy in 
utility generating and transmission. They developed a 
plan in cooperation with Herb Henderson and 
Southerland Dows of Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Company whereby the RECs would build the CIPCO 
Prairie Creek Generating Station and transmission 
lines. 

All CIPCO and IE generation and transmission lines 


would be operated by IE and would be integrated to 
avoid duplication of facilities and costs. Deputy REA 
Administrator Carl Hamilton (currently with the 
Achievement Foundation at Iowa State University) and 
REA Administrator Claude R. Wlckard eventually 
bought the proposal and Central Iowa Power 
Cooperative was bora. 

When Mr. Beach retired on December 31, 1959, he 
was proud of his accomplishments but he did not fully 
comprehend the magnitude of his work. Central Iowa 
Power Cooperative (CIPCO), a 8250,000,000 
Cooperative, provides power to fifteen RECs in Iowa. 
The concept of common use of facilities with 
neighboring utilities has spread nationwide. 

Today, almost all new power plants are joint ventures 
of several utilities — composed of RECs, investor- 
owned utilities, and municipalities. His idea was spread 
from border to border and around the world. 

At Maquaketa Valley REC, Edgar D. Beach Is ’Mr. 
REC’. 


The Aments - Popular Merchants 

by Bertha Finn 


The Aments, Laura and Albert, were a couple of 
popular merchants who were in business on Main 
Street in Anamosa for 42 years. They came to Anamosa 
as a young bride and groom in 1921. Two years later 
they started a business, which met with a certain 
amount of skepticism by their parents, but which 
turned out to be a very successful venture for them. 

Albert, one of 12 children, was bom in Worthington. 
Laura, one of seven children, was bom and raised in 
Hopklnton. Albert had Just came home from serving in 
the army in World War I and was employed as a 
carpenter. He also played with the Donnelly dance 
orchestra. 

Laura, to occupy her time, began working in the 
Hamet and Sheppard drygoods store and enjoyed it so 
much that, a year later, when it was put up for sale, she 
and her husband decided to buy it. 

They opened shop in a small room of the Niles 
Theater building September 23, 1923, with a small 
stock of dry goods and toys. In December Miss Alice 
Lowe was employed as a clerk and she stayed with 
them through the years. She is remembered for her 
gentle and helpful kindnesses in dealing with the 



Laura and Albert Ament, who were In business for 
42 years In Anamosa. 


customers. Laura commended Alice, when the Aments 
retired, saying, "She has been a loyal employee and 
friend and has given Invaluable assistance." 

As a result of a fire in 1925 in the theater projection 
room, much of their stock was damaged by water. A 
second fire in 1930 necessitated their moving across 
the street to the north side of Main Street, where they 
remained for over 30 years. 

At first they purchased stock from salesmen who 
came through. They worked long hours, doing the work 
themselves, reinvesting their savings to buy a larger 
supply of merchandise and gradually they prospered. 

Between 1928 and 1940 they owned two other stores, 
in Marlon and Hopklnton. 

The Aments were the parents of four children: Mary 
Florence, Robert, Ernest and Mary Ann. Music was the 
main source of entertainment In the Ament home. 
Albert was a fine musician and sang and later directed 
church choirs, played trumpet in bands.starting at the 
age of 12. He belonged to the U.S. military band during 
World War I, playing both in this country and overseas. 
He was a member of the Cedar Rapids Symphony 
orchestra and also played with the VFW band in Cedar 
Rapids. He was a member of the West Des Moines 
American Legion band and played in national 
competition on numerous occasions. 

Albert and Laura were both interested in civic affairs 
and had lively discussions concerning politics — she 
was a staunch Democrat, and he was a registered 
Republican. 

The Aments sold their drygoods business in 1965 to 
Dale and Rose Breon, after 42 years on Main Street. 
Price Slate, then secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, said, "I’m sure I speak for the entire 
Chamber. Albert, being a member in long standing, has 
always been a willing worker and at any time ready to 
devote his energies to any activity which would better 
our community. They’ve both been a wonderful asset 
to our town." Henry Furino, who was then Mayor of 
Anamosa. said of Albert. “It is a big loss to the town. He 
is one of the grandest men Anamosa has ever known.” 

Albert Ament died In 1971 at Anamosa at the age of 
78. Laura died in 1978 at the age of 80. 
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Barker’s Model Grocery 

submitted by Margaret Barker 


It must have been about 1910 when my father, 
William S. Barker, bought the grocery store located on 
the S.E. comer of Main and Gamavlllo streets In 
Anamosa. He continued as owner and manager until 
his death In 1926. After he died, my two brothers, Clyde 
and Clifford, ran the store for a year or two. 

I can remember the large coal stove that was located 
at the back of the store, and how welcome It was to me 
and my friends after we had spent the afternoon Ice 
skating on the Wapsl, with the subsequent, long, cold 
walk up the hill from the river. 

Another favorite spot In the store was the candy case 
where many penny-treats were displayed. 

Sugar and flour were kept In big barrels from which 
the desired quantities were dipped. 

Rural people would bring In butter they had churned 
on their farms and my father would taste It to 
determine If It would be good enough to be 9old In the 
store. 

Before my three brothers were old enough to help, 
and later, while they were In school, several young men 
were hired to help out In the store. One clerk I 
remember, In particular, was Roland Ellison who would 
eat the oysters raw, as I watched amazed and goggle- 
eyed. 

Fresh fruits were sold only In the summer; If they did 
not sell, my mother would have to can them for home 
use. Of course, apples, oranges and bananas were 
avallble In the winter. 

At least on one occasslon my father received a bonus 


with the bananas — a tarantula came with a shipment. 

While my brothers clerked In the store, neither my 
mother nor I were allowed to do so, as the male family 
members thought that It was not “fitting” for women to 
work In the store. 

The Barker grocery provided a delivery service. This 
was done by a horse and wagon In the summer with the 



Clifford Barker on the W. S. Barker Grocery delivery 
wagon. (Photo submitted by Mildred Barker Brown) 




wagon coverted Into a sled In the winter. The big old 
delivery horse was named Sam and was kept In our 
bam. My brother, Cliff, enjoyed the delivery job and the 
visits with each family on his route. 

The store hours were long, starting at 8 In the 
morning and closing at 9 at night. I remember sitting 
with my mother on our front porch on Huber Street on 


hot summer nights, watching for my father to come 
home while hoping that he would have stopped at the 
Candy Kitchen for Ice cream. 

I always have a little stab of pain when I return to 
Anamosa for a visit and pass the comer of Main and 
Gamavlllo streets. 


Meade Family and Power Plant 

as published In the Anamosa Journal In 1979 


The Meade family has been employed at the Iowa 
Electric generating plant on the south edge of Anamosa 
for so long that It Is almost like a family business. 

For close to 70 years, Russ Jay and Jessse Meade 
have kept a close watch on the steam, hydro and diesel 
engines at the plant that has helped provide electricity 
to the city. 

Russ Meade started the family work tradition about 
1910 when he transferred from the steam plant In 
Maquoketa to help man the plant In Anamosa. He was 
with Iowa Electric 43 years. 

In 1939 his son, Jesse, went to work at the plant and 
Just celebrated his 40th anniversary there January 
15th. 

Jay Meade, Jesse’s brother worked at the same plant 
for 16 years. 

Jesse has seen a lot of changes since 1939 but the two 
he appreciates the most are shorter work weeks and 
more money. 

“When I first started here In 1939 we had a hydro and 



1919 Photo of Power Plant Interior. Pictured left. 
Russ Meade, Power plant engineer. Charles Metcalf 
manager (Submitted by Jesse Meade) 


two diesel engines and four of us ran a round-the-clock 
shift, working seven days a week. I think I worked 10 
years without any time off.” 

When his father worked at the old steam plant It was 
operated only during the night. It was shut down 
during the day. 

"No one needed lights during the day,” Jesse said. In 
the daytime hours his father hiked around town 
reading meters. 

The first diesel generator was installed at the 
Anamosa plant in 1932. The second diesel came in 
1935. The last hydro generator was Installed In 1936. 

Lightning burned out this hydro generator in the 
early 1960s and it was not replaced. 

The controls for the city water pump were also 
housed in the plant when Jesse first started. Street 
lights were also manually controlled from there. 

Those days are gone though. The 40 cent an hour, 56 
hour week had been replaced with a 40 hour week at a 
much more respectable salary. 

Gone also is the Importance of the plant that Meade 
runs. Once the plant was used to supply elecrlclty for 
all of Anamosa, the reformatory, and Martelle, when 
the demand for power exceeded the supply from Cedar 
Rapids. 

“Now I pull half a distribution circuit,” Meade said. 
"There are four distribution circuits In town now. 
Everything down here is obsolete. Including me.” 

Although the plant Is not called upon to provide as 
much electricity as It used to, the recent cold weather 
has caused Its engines to hum quite regularly. 

“I ran quite a bit last week, three days I think,” 
Meade said, “I also ran all day Monday.” 

We run In the summer quite a bit when It is real hot 
and In the winter when It Is real cold.’ 

Jesse will retire In the spring of next year, ending the 
long Meade family association with Iowa Electric Light 
and Power. 

And Is he looking forward to retirement, “You bet, he 
said, "Can't wait.” 

Oh by the way, Jesse had another brother who was a 
foreman for the Iowa Electric for 44 years. 


Farmer’s Co-op Creamery 

submitted by Mildred Barker Brown 


The Anamosa Farmer's Cooperative Creamery 
Association was originated In 1916, and incorporated 
for 810.000. The 75 original stockholders bought 
shares at $100 each, and only three shares were Issued 
to a person. 

The creamery was first located In the building on 
North Ford Street where the Anamosa Journal-Eureka 
is now located. Clifford Niles owned a small creamery at 
that location and sold It to the farmers' organization. 


Horse-drawn wagons were loaded with milk, butter 
and Ice cream. Many haulers would take the wagons 
out one day, and be unable to return until the next day. 
At times the men were gone three days on the routes, 
getting stuck In muddy roads with the teams and 
wagons. 

In several years, the members of the cooperative 
association became aware of an acute need for a larger, 
more modem building. 
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The organization was reincorporated and additional 
stocks were Issued to set the total share holders at 300. 

The new building, made of rough red brick, was 
erected across the street and slightly to the north of the 
old creamery. Completed In 1920, the building was 
Initiated Into service In March of that year. 

Many changes took place through the years. 
Refrigerator cars, trucks and machinery changed the 
methods of production. In 1918 the creamery had only 
one chum with which to make butter. The continuous 
Ice cream freezer accomplished its work only by being 
kept chilled by a brine of salt and Ice. All cooling in the 
creamery was done with Ice, which was laboriously 
hauled in wagons from the ice house on the 
Wapsiplnlcon River. Modern ammonia machines 
replaced the old ice methods. 

The first truck used by the creamery was a second- 
hand Model T Ford, purchased in 1921. 

In 1918 Henry Morey was manager-secretary, with 
C.A. Miller his buttermaker. In 1922 Morey was 
replaced by Clayton Hartman who remained until 
1929. N.O. Bendickson was supervisor until 1931, with 
Carl Knutsen taking over from 1931 to 1933. In 1933 
A. Hazel Smith became manager and retained that 
position until his retirement In June 1958. 

The creamery was both a retail and wholesale 
operation. Cream brought for processing was made Into 



Anamosa Farmer's Creamery work force about 
1937, left to right: Gertrude Brown, Harold Gray, 
Matthew Boots, A. Hazel Smith, Harold Gavin and 
Clyde S. Barker. (Photo submitted by Roy Folkerts) 



Anamosa Farmers Creamery delivery truck In 
1947 (Photo submitted by Roy Folkerts) 


butter, and milk and cream were bottled and ice cream 
was manufactured. Trucks made dally deliveries to 
homes In Anamosa, and retail outlets and stores In 
neighboring towns had regular deliveries of ice cream 
products. 

Livestock feed was also sold at the creamery and, 
when the railroad was passing through the Anamosa 
area, the feed would be delivered in railroad cars to the 
creamery warehouse. Many other farm-related items 
were sold by the firm, such as cream cans, coolers, fly 
sprays, 50 bags of flour, pancake flours, soap powders, 
motor oils, and many other items, making It a one-stop 
shopping center for Its patrons. 

In 1950 the creamery began to make cottage cheese 
adding another product to the wholesale and retail 
business. At that time, the officers were: Alvin Byerly, 
president; Harold Hartman, vice-president; Burton 
Brown, secretary; and Harold Heefner, treasurer. Other 
directors were: Henry Yanda, Bert Wink, H.J. Johnson, 
Frank Plllard, Darrell Meredith and Lee Finn. 

Regular full-time employees were: A. Hazel Smith, 
manager; Mildred Barker. Clyde Barker, M.E. Boots, Jr., 
Lloyd Green, Harold Gray, Budd Cook. Waiter 
Farrington, Hubert Newhard, Lester Houstman, Roy 
Folkerts, Robert Neville, Virgil Hlnz, and Howard 
Farrington. Cream haulers were D.B. Tharp, William 
Filter, Menno Otten, William Ray and Ralph Clemens. 

In 1951 the Anamosa Farmers Creamery set an all- 
time record production by producing over one million 
pounds of butter. 

In April 1954 construction began on a new building 
located next door south. When fully equipped, it was 



1943 photo of the Anamosa Farmer's Creamery 
staff. Back row: Flavel DeLancey, Herbert Leeper, 
Mildred Meeks, A. Hazel Smith, Roy Folkerts. Front 
row: "Zeke" Evans. Clyde S. Barker, Herman Adams, 
Lester Houstman, Matthew Boots. (Photo submitted 
by Roy Folkerts) 
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Anamosa Farmer's Creamery delivery truck (Photo 
submitted by Roy Folkerts) 



1953 photo of the staff of the Anamosa Farmer’s 
Creamery Co. Back row. left to right. A. Hazel Smith. 
Budd Cook, Matthew Boots, Clyde S. Barker. Clifford 
"Shorty" Taylor, Jack Schmidt. Front row: Wilbur 
Ellison, Walter Farrington, Lester Houstman, Roy 
Folkerts. (Photo submitted by Mildred Brown) 


valued at $ 1 30,000. 

The grand opening of the new facility, one year later, 
marked 39 years of growth for the cooperative. April 27, 
1955, was declared Creamery Day, and the event was 
sponsored by the Anamosa Creamery Co. and the 
Anamosa Chamber of Commerce, at the suggestion and 
planning of the then chamber president, Mae Amelia 
Rumple. The event drew over 5,000 people. 

Governor Leo A. Hoegh gave the address at the 
Business and Professional Women's Banquet, which 
was held in the chapel of the Iowa Men's Reformatory, 
using the dairy theme in table decorations. Governor 
Hoegh toured the new creamery facilities and 
congratulated president Alvin Byerly and manager A. 
Hazel Smith on the modern new plant which would aid 
the area farmers 

Entertainment included the Wapsi Warblers, an 
Anamosa barbershop quartet composed of Courtright 
Hawley, Dale Condry, P.S. McIntosh, and Charles 
Alyea. The Iowa Scottish Highlanders from the 
University of Iowa performed during the event and 
bands from Anamosa, Wyoming and Monticello 
participated in the parade, with the Iowa governor and 
the bands queen candidates. Dixie Davenport, 
Anamosa’s entry that year, in the Eastern Iowa Band 
Festival Queen contest, was hostess for all of the 
candidates. 

Kathryn Andreesen of Olin was crowned queen at the 
Butter Ball that evening, which was held in the 
Reliance Shirt Factory building. 500 tickets were sold 
for the Ball, with Leo Cortemeglia and his band 
furnishing the music for dancing. 

Free milk and ice cream was handed out to visitors at 
the new creamery building, along with free balloons 
and key chains. 140 gallons of ice cream, in 3,000 
cones, were given away. 

1500 people registered for prizes. A registered 
Holstein calf which was donated by the creamery and 
the Anamosa Chamber of Commerce, was won by Mrs. 
William Klinefelter. 

Prizes for the queen and her court were donated by 
Gildner & Crow, Aments, Economy Shoe Store, Scott 
Hardware. Glen McLaughlin, Hawley Drug, Loyet's, 
Gambles. Hartman Electric. McNamara Shoe Store, 


Mae Amelia’s Gift Shop, Stuhler's Clothing, Citizen’s 
Savings Bank. Kouba Drug, Schumacher Furniture, Tic 
Toe Shop, Watkln’s store, Anamosa Hardware and the 
Model Dress Shop. 

After A. Hazel Smith retired In 1958, Keith Gerry 
from Alma, Iowa, replaced him as manager until Sept. 
1, 1960, when Dale Suckow of Jesup was hired. When 
Mr. Suckow left, Wayne Dolan was named as manager. 

In 1962, the creamery sold the bottled milk business 
but continued cream pick-up routes and remained in 
the feed retail business and the manufacture of ice 
cream until 1963, when that, too, was discontinued. 

New cheese-making equipment was added and by 
May, 1964, the creamery had 12 trucks and drivers 
hauling for them. A 34 x 55 addition was added to 
the building to handle the butter business as well as 
two kinds of Iowa Gold Leaf Cheese. Twenty-eight 
persons were on the payroll, and milk was picked up 
within a 50-mile radius of Anamosa seven days a week. 

By October, 1964, Marlin Eitland had succeeded 
Dolan as manager and the creamery was one of the 
most up-to-date cheese plants in the state, and one of 
only a few which had both a clarifier and a vacu-therm. 
The board of directors at this time were: Frank Pillard, 
George Brown, Darrell Meredith, Harold Gray, 
Lawrence Shanney, Lawrence Yanda, Alvin Byerly, 
Donald Brokaw and Dennis Larson. 

On December 3. 1965, the Anamosa Farmer's 
Creamery Company discontinued business and a 
voluntary petition of bankruptcy was filed in federal 
court. The petition was filed by secretary, Darrell 
Meredith, with 200 creditors, mostly farmers, listed on 
the petition. 

On January 14, 1966, a bankruptcy hearing was held 
In the federal court In Cedar Rapids where creditors 
packed the courtroom. Value of land and buildings 
were set at 8 1 45,000. 

A bankruptcy public auction was held Oct. 29, 1966, 
and the top bid was $28,592.81 by three banks holding 
mortgages against the property. The bid was approved 
Dec. 21, 1966. 

The Anamosa Farmer’s Creamery Co. employed 
hundreds of different people through its many years of 
operation. In the early days, wages were low and the 
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hours were long, with a lot of hard work. It was not 
unusual for employees to work 12 to 14 hours a day 
during the summer months, and at a monthly wage. 
Overtime pay and vacations were unheard of and six- 
day work weeks were the norm. 

But for those that worked there, especially under the 


management of A. Hazel Smith, the atmosphere was 
‘famlly-llke’ and. like a family. It had Its ups and downs; 
but In the end, all hung together and provided 'service 
with a smile' where the customer was usually right. A 
special bond still exists among all those who worked 
there. 


Anamosa Ice Cream 


A. Hazel Smith was said to have had the most 
enviable Job In town. From 1919 until 1949, he 
estimated that he had made over one million gallons of 
Ice cream for the Anamosa Farmer’s Creamery Co. 
Chocolate, strawberry and vanilla are the all-time 
favorites, but many other flavors were churned out of 
the Ice cream freezer at the rate of 12 gallons every 
seven minutes. 

A few of the dozens of flavors were chocolate zig-zag, 
strawberry zlg zag. raspberry ripple, butter pecan, 
maple nut, peach, black cherry, chocolate 
marshmallow, chocolate chip, banana, orange- 
pineapple, nestleroad, splmoni, cherry nut and one of 
the all-time favorites, honeymoon flavor. 

Rumors were that Hazel had a secret formula for his 
Ice cream, but his only secret came from a llfe-tlme of 
experience in blending ingredients into Just the right 
combination. One detail never changed. He always 


used pure vanilla extract In his Ice cream and never 
gave into Imitation vanilla. 

Times changed In the Ice cream business. When 
Hazel first started making Ice cream at the creamery In 
1919, he made It like people used to at home— with salt 
and Ice and a motor-powered freezer. Then In 1920 
came brine to freeze It, but In 1939, he started using a 
freezing machine In which liquid ammonia expands to 
gas so suddenly that It freezes the ice cream almost as 
soon as the mixture was poured into the machine. 
When the mixture reached 26 degrees, a door was 
opened and It poured out into five-gallon cans which 
were stored In a refrigerated room and kept at zero 
temperature. 

An account of the Anamosa Creamery ice cream 
would not be complete without the mention of the 
famous Polarstik. They were rectangles of Ice cream on 
a stick, dipped In melted chocolate, and then rolled In 



Early view of the ice cream manufacturing room at 
the Anamosa Farmer's Creamery Co. A. Hazel Smith 
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Is pictured at the left. The man on the right Is 
unidentified. (Submitted by June Schmidt) 




1955 photo of A. Hazel Smith, manager and Ice 
cream maker at the Anamosa Farmer’s Creamery for 
many years. ( Submitted by Mildred Brown) 


crushed peanuts. Truly a "sundae on a stick", and well 
worth the walk across town to the creamery, and a real 
bargain at 10 cents each. 

Modem refrigeration and home freezers made Ice 
cream a dally food and a common year-round dessert; 



1958 photo of Marie Cook and Mildred Houstman 
making Polarsttks at the Anamosa Farmer’s 
Creamery Co. (Photo submitted by Mildred Brown) 

but In the olden days, when A. Hazel Smith started 
making Ice cream. It would only be bought for special 
occasions, like the 4th of July, Labor Day. birthday 
parties, wedding receptions, and maybe at Christmas 
time. 


Polarstik Story 

“Farmer's Nut Sundae on a Stick'* 


submitted by Marjorie Peet Lacock 
(Following an Interview with Julius "Dutch” Westphal In 1987) 


FARMER'S NUT SUNDAE ON A STICK, 5 cents, was 
the name of a delicious and popular confection 
Invented by Guy Farmer, who owned the Candy 
Kitchen, on Main Street In Anamosa. An Osborne 
couple operated the shop. 

With Farmer, In the proposed corporation, were his 
son, Cecil, Lou Gardner. Herbert Gee, Julius Westphal, 
Ren Flnnlgan and others, (another article on the 
POLARSTIK can be found In another chapter of this 
book — editor.) 

The Idea of a round cylinder to form the Ice cream bar 
was meant to be the money-maker for the scheme. The 
bar was dipped In melted chocolate, then chopped nuts 
and returned to the freezer. Each bar was encased in a 
small paper bag on which was a picture of a cherubic- 
faced local boy, Barney Bunce. 

The members of the corporation were required to buy 
at least two shares at 50 cents each. 

"Dutch” Westphal, of Anamosa, and "Shorty” 
Morse, of Wyoming, both Just out of high school 
In 1926, were the distributors — selling at state fairs all 
over the county. They also had to buy at least two 
shares In order to get the Job. 

Their first stop was at the Minneapolls-St.Paul State 
Fair, where they grossed $1,000 for their 5-cent 
concoction the very first day. The next ventures were at 



Bernard “Barney” Bunce. from the poster 
advertisement for the Anamosa Farmer's Creamery 
Co. ad for Polar stiks. 
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the state fairs in Iowa, Nebraska, Georgia, and Florida 
and, later, along the East Coast and then In the 
southern states. 

The boys traveled In advance of the event to Instruct 
the local creameries in the operation of the machine. At 
Minneapolis, the creameries put the Ice cream in 5- 
gallon cans, and the boys held the cans In their arms 
and sold them in that way. 

POLARSTICKS, ESKIMO PIES, and other similar 
treats, had been in existance prior to the Fanner 
enterprise, but while the others, lined up beside them 
at the fairs, sold for 10 cents. Farmer’s sold for a nickel. 

At that rate, however, the Anamosa-based concern 
had trouble meeting expenses. Added to their woes was 
the fact that some dealers did not pay the boys the 
agreed price. The bookkeeper back in the Anamosa 
Creamery would write little notes on the bottom of the 
bills, saying, “Get Your Money!” The bookkeeper, 
whose name cannot now be recalled, may have been 
Esther Brady, who later became Mrs. Roy Dolan. 

Mr. A. Hazel Smith was the ice cream maker at the 
Anamosa Creamery and for many years afterward. 


Traveling the roads was difficult, with mostly 
unimproved roads. Especially in the southern states 
where the soil was clay, they would get their truck 
stuck in the mud. Instead of horses, most farmers had 
mules, about which the boys soon learned of their 
stubborn traits. 

After several months on the road, working long 
hours, caring for their truck; traveling great distances 
and demonstrating how to make the bars, etc., they 
were pretty weary of the job. 

At the Muskogee, Oklahoma State Fair, they blew two 
tires, and were out of money. They finally managed to 
get a tire and decided that that was enough and they 
returned home, and ended their Jobs. 

The bar continued to be sold locally for several years, 
but the cost could not match the competition. It was a 
disaster for many who had a considerable amount of 
money Invested in the venture. 

Back home, “Dutch” began working for Karl 
Mershon in his grocery store. When asked how many 
shares Dutch had, Mershon offered to buy them for $5 
each and Dutch sold them to him. 


Typical Milk Route - 1888 

by Bertha Finn 


One of Anamosa’s milk routes stemmed from a dairy 
located Just east of the town's limits. It was advertised 
by Hitchcock and Johnson. This was 100 years ago. It 
had two milk wagons, one taking the north half of the 
city and one the south half. This was to secure more 
prompt delivery — very important in hot weather. 

One spring day, as they were hurrying the delivery, 
G.H. Hitchcock left his mule and horse, which 
furnished the ’horse-power’, in front of A. Heitchen’s 
store. Perhaps thinking that the driver was taking too 


long, they left the scene and skimmed along west on 
Main Street at the rate of "a mile and a half in a minute 
and a half', went the length of Main and turned south 
on Elm, where they flagged long enough to be caught. 

Hitchcock resumed his rounds, but it was not certain 
whether the well-churned milk came out as ice cream 
or butter. 

Hitchcock later reported that the reason his team ran 
away was due to their disgust about the reduction of 
milk to three cents a quart. 


Westphal, Longtime Grocer 

compiled by Bertha Finn 


“Who named you ’Dutch’, Julius?" I asked. He 
didn't respond immediately to the question but noted 
that I was among the few persons who call him Julius. 
After he named off the other old timers that did so. he 
then emitted a chuckle, peered at me intently, and 
finally replied, (with pride, I felt), "Warren Rees did." 
He explained, "One day back in my high school 
freshman days (1922-23), we had our names printed 
on our football jerseys. Warren threw one at me and 
said, ’Here you are, ’Dutch’. ’ That name has stayed 
with me all through the years." 

“No, I didn’t know he had had that name printed,” he 
replied to the next question. 

Julius and his wife and help-mate, Wilma, have been 
retired for 10 years, after having spent 56 years in 
business on Main Street. 

Dutch started working in 1921 in a grocery store for 
Lon Webster. The store was owned by the Consumer’s 
Merchantlle, Dubuque. Dutch received 82 per week. 
Wilma worked for Emil Resig in his bakery and also in 
the Candy Kitchen 

Carl Mershon later took over ownership of the 
Webster store and Dutch worked for him until 1927, 
and then entered a partnership with George Zeuch. 
The name of this business was the Z & W Comer 
Grocery, and was located on the northeast corner of 
Main and Ford streets. 


In 1930 Dutch went solo, opening his own grocery in 
the building on the east side of the alley on the south 
side of Main Street, between Ford and Garnavillo 
Streets. The NAPA business now occupies the site. His 
wife Wilma worked at his side through the years, 
keeping books until about 1968, but came back to help 
out as needed. 

His son, John Westphal (named for Dutch’s father), 
went to work for his father after graduation from 
Anamosa High School in May 1949. John was in the 
Navy for two years, where he served in the commissary 
stores. This experience was useful when he returned to 
work at the family store in 1953. 

In 1955 the building formerly housing the VFW was 
purchased and the store was moved to that location; a 
15-foot addition was built and the building remodeled 
into a modem supermarket. 

The business outgrew this building and in 1971 a 
new structure was built, two doors west of the former 
site. For this new building the old Gawley building was 
tom down. The Westphals sold their business in 1977 
to Bud’s of Iowa, a Tipton based grocery firm. 

This ended the grocery business for the Westphals, 
who for well over a half century dealt with the people of 
the community. John, who worked in the business for 
35 years, is still in the food business, associated with a 
well known pickle company. 
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Mershon's Meat Market In 1920, located on the Julius "Dutch" Westphal. (Photo submitted by 
south side of Main Street, east of the alley across from ‘"Dutch” Westphal) 

the theater building. Pictured are Carl Mershon and 



1928 photo showing Julius "Dutch" Westphal (Photo submitted by Julius Westphal) 

posing with the Zeuch and Westphal delivery truck. 
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Reliance Shirt Factory 

Opened here in ’28 


written by Bertha Finn 

(published In the Anamosa Journal, September 30, 1978, To be read as 1978) 


There were 154 people at the Reliance Company 
reunion luncheon of former employees and their 
spouses Sunday. September 24. at the Fawn Creek 
County Club. 

The event coincided with the 50th Anniversary of 
locating the factory, which Is known colloquially as ‘the 


Shirt Factory’, In Anamosa, September 1928. 

Those helping plan the reunion were Mrs. Percy 
Ruhl, who originated the Idea; Mrs. Art Marek; Mrs. 
Gearhad Kray; Buster Davenport, who emceed the 
program; Mr. and Mrs. Don Bunce, Tootle Scott, and 
Mrs. Don Woods. 


Memories 


"I was making nine dollars per week", recalled Bus 
Davenport, who worked for the factory from 1933-37 
“It was raised to $13 dollars a week, or $58 per month. 
Postage stamps were then two cents and sometimes we 
didn't even have that." 

Don Bunce reminisced, “I have never known a more 
dedicated, hard working group of people. Mel Stoecker 
and a Reliance man and I went to Kansas City to meet 
with the War Labor Board and returned with a seven- 
cent per hour increase and It was met with rejoicing.” 

Davenport said, “That was when the Maid-Rite 
(located on the north side of Main Street, east of the 
alley, between Ford and Gamavlllo streets) was 
practically an annex of the factory. You could buy a 
very large hamburger for 10 cents and a glass of milk 
for a nickel and make a meal. “Someone added, “Yeh, 


and a beer for 10 cents.” News of the Reliance 
company locating In Anamosa was met with rejoicing 
during the Depression In March 1928, when William 
Taradash of the Reliance and Stirling Manufacturing 
Co. came to town and assured businessmen that if they 
would provide a site, a garment factory would be 
located here. 

Willing civic leaders formed a stock-holding company 
known as the Anamosa Improvement Corporation and 
a modem two-story plant was built on North Gamavlllo 
Street. 

Over 600 persons attended a celebration dance held 
in August 1928 In the first floor of the new building. 

The Sterling company had an apron factory located 
Inside the walls of the Anamosa Men’s Reformatory 
since 1921. However, the renewed of the state contracts 



Interior view of Reliance Manufacturing Co. trimming room. (Submitted by Kathryn Barnes.) 
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Interior view of Reliance Manufacturing Co. sewing room. ( Submitted by Kathryn Barnes.) 


Interior view of Reliance Manufacturing Co. folding room. (Submitted by Kathryn Barnes.) 
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were uncertain due to competition with private 
Industry. Over 500 Inmates were (happily) employed 
making the Happy Home aprons, a type of house dress. 
Facilities were finally moved from there about 1933. 

The factory was located In Anamosa. outside of the 
walls, mainly through the efforts of D.E. Rufller, who 
had been employed by the Sterling company at the 
reformatory since 1921. As a personal friend of William 
Taradash, president of the Sterling company, now 
known as the Reliance company and the world's largest 
manufacturer of cotton goods, he and a group of 
Influential Anamosa men got Mr. Taradash to agree to 
locate here. Mr. Rufller continued on In Anamosa as 
superintendent of the factory. He retired In 1944. 

The Reliance company dates back to 1898, when 
Milton Goodman, an east coast salesman, decided the 
mid-west was ready for a more substantial shirt than 
could be bought In the stores. His first shop was located 
In Michigan City, Indiana. 

During World War I, the company's shirts were worn 
by millions of Yanks fighting In Europe — hence the 
name Big Yank shirt. 

When the factory opened Its doors In September of 
1928, over 300 applications were taken for the 94 Initial 
positions. Unfortunately, by the fall of 1931, due to the 
slow economy, the plant was closed down. Operations 
were resumed In 1933 with $25,000 worth of new 
equipment Installed. Shut-downs also occurred In 1935 
and 1938. Unemployment compensation was a thing of 
the future and the closings were severely felt by those 
who worked there. 

During World War II, with government contracts, 
8,000 shirts per week were produced. In addition to 
their regular output for J.C. Penney company, and a 
night shift was added. 


Over the years, starting wages were raised from 25 
cents, to 35V2, to 75 cents per hour. A clipping 
from a 1929 article In the local papers showed the 
stupendous salary for one employee. Josephine Wolfe, 
who made a record on piece work at the Stirling factory 
one day. She did the machine work on 64 dozen pair, of 
1,536 single cufTs, of aprons, working the usual 9 
hours. Her check for that day was $5.12, the highest 
earned by any piece-work operator since the factory 
opened (that year). 

A news column was a regular feature in the Anamosa 
Eureka during the 1940s, called ‘Reliance Shirt Tales 
by Big Yank' written by Don Bunce. The factory also 
had its own publication, called ‘Newsy Susie'. 

The Reliance Company moved from Anamosa In 
early 1952. For a short time after that, the Cleveland 
Overall company operated here and manufactured 
army fatigue Jackets. The factory was the back-bone of 
the economy for nearly 25 years. 

Folks attending the reunion came from Florida. 
Illinois, Kansas, and from many cities across Iowa. The 
oldest attendant was believed to be Helen Simpson, 84, 
of Mechanlcsvllle. 

Charles R. Arthur, Anamosa native, now of 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, with the Big Yank 
Corporation for 38 years. Is head of the pattern 
department located at the Big Yank Service Center. The 
service center makes the master patterns for all 
garments produced by the company. Arthur was 
unable to attend the reunion, but sent a letter. Excerpts 
from the letter follow: "It is almost Impossible to 
believe the changes that have taken place in the 
garment Industry. Today, an automatic pocket-set 
machine creases the pocket, places It on the front, then 
sews It and stacks the fronts at the rate of 100 dozen per 



Cutting room at the Reliance Manufacturing Co. June Houstman, unidentified, Virginia Hinz, Charles 
Back row: Boyd Brandt, Robert Newhard, Robert Arthur, Jim Goottee. (Submitted by Kathryn Barnes.) 
Powers. Front row: Al Gerdes, Bill Smith, Don Bunce, 
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eight-hour day. 

"Electric spreading machines spread material, which 
comes In 500-yard rolls, loaded by electric hoists. 
Automation now replaces Individual handling, by 
spacing and sewing buttons and buttton holes and 
stacking them. Master patterns are made with a 
computer controlled Plotter Head which makes original 
master markers used In all other plants, thus 
controlling yardage use. one of the biggest costs of the 
'rag business’. 


“All Information for the patterns ranging from size 
3X to 60-lnches In men’s waists In Jeans and slacks are 
stored In computors. We have five plants and five 
shipping centers and export primarily to Japan and 
England.” 

The building built by the Improvement Corporation 
in 1929 Is currently being used by Rockwell-Collins 
Corporation. 

For a time, a manufacturing firm called Turner 
Microphone was located here In the 1970’s. 



Flag-raising ceremony at the Reliance large government defense contract during World War 

Manufacturing Co. at the time they were awarded a 11. (Submitted by Kathryn Barnes) 


Watters - 126 Years in Business 

Now Anamosa Lumber Co. 

by Bertha Finn 


Back before the Civil War a fellow by the name of 
John Watters came to Anamosa from Dubuque to start 
up a business. His brother, George, followed a year later 
and they formed a partnership In a meat market and 
stock-buying concern. They worked side by side for a 
total of 44 years. Although others became partners to 
the Watters Bros., there was never a break between the 
brothers. 

William Brunsklll said of John “Jack” Watters, “He 
was instinctively and absolutely honest. For a quarter 
of a century he stood behind the block In the meat 
market, and we do not believe he ever refused to supply 
any man, woman, or child who called for meat, no 
matter If destitute of both money and credit. His great 
big heart never permitted him to say no to the appeal of 
any living mortal. Frequently we have bought a steak, 
or roast, and sometimes, remarked that he gave too 
much down weight. He always smiled and said that he 
would make it up next time. Next time would very 


likely be a repetition of the previous episode. 

He often worked from four or five o’clock In the 
morning until ten or 1 1 o’clock at night. 

George Watters, of the Watters Brothers firm, lived 
20 years sifter the death of his brother, “Jack”, in 1906. 
George was 86 when he died. 

The Watters Brothers were connected with 
many of the business and progressive enterprises 
of the city. They first engaged in the butcher 
business near where the South Sales Street and 
Main Street Intersection is: on the north side of the 
street. Later, they erected the building where the Town 
Tap Is now located, west of South Ford street. In 1871. 
That same year, along with C.L. Niles, and H.C. 
Metcalf, John and George Watters organized the First 
National Bank in Anamosa. The bank was first located 
where the Town Crier is now, second door east of the 
alley between North Ford and Main streets. In 1884, the 
two-story brick building was built. The top still bears 
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the name Niles and Watters. This building was erected 
after the firm became known as the Niles & Watters 
Savings Bank, In 1880. This bank continued In 
business until 1932. 

Prior to entering the banking business, they also 
conducted a branch store In Stone City for many years. 
They were extensive buyers of hogs and cattle, and In 
the early days drove the cattle to Dubuque for 
shipment. 

At different times they took In partners In the meat 
business. Including A.B. Cox and D. Ferguson. For 
several years they conducted a business near the old 
flour mill at the Wapsle bridge. 

George was also spoken of as having honest dealings 
with the public, and his business principles were never 
questioned. The Watters Brothers were also 
Instrumental In organizing the present day Anamosa 
Lumber Company In 1891. 

This firm Is still in business at this writing with 
another Watters, named George, a grandson of ‘‘Jack” 
and great-nephew of the early-day George. “Young” 
George explained about the Lumber company, in an 
article published in September 1981 In the Anamosa 
Joumal-Eureka, when the the company had Its 90- 
years-in-business celebration. In the article, George 
told about the “old" days when good humor was 
carried on around a pot-bellied stove, around which 
were arranged 10 chairs. George said, “the store 
owners didn’t really mind if the customers bought 
anything or not. He mentioned some of the real nice 
old guys who are no longer around, but were the 
customers who kept the place going. He mentioned the 


names of John Andreesen Sr., Tom Stlmpson, Carlton 
Meyers and Gene Flaherty. 

George recalled," During the Depression years of the 
1930s, the top yard man earned 817 per week, the 
second In line $13. At the depth of the Depression, the 
business, which was half lumber and half coal, showed 
a profit of 835 for one year,” 

An original building, the lumber shed. Is still 
standing and In use. The roof still shows the three-inch 
holes drilled so that chains could be put through to 
make a raft to float the logs down the Mississippi. 

His father, Thomas E. Watters, was not connected 
with the lumber business, but was with the Niles & 
Watters bank for nearly 50 years. For 25 years he 
served as treasurer of the school board, and for 35 years 
as city treasurer. Thomas died In 1934 at the age of 68. 

In 1893, Albert Watters, son of the first George 
Watters, became associated with the Anamosa Lumber 
Company, which was started by his father and uncle, in 
conjunction with G.H. Monroe. In 1909 Monroe sold his 
interest to Alfred G. Remley. 

A1 Watters was one of the founders and original 
stockholders of the Anamosa Fair Association. He died 
In 1947 at the age of 82. 

George Watters, who Is still In business, as was 
stated. In the Anamosa Lumber Company, has two 
partners. Warren G. Wortman and Darrel Geltz. 
George’s wife, Mary, works for the business as 
bookkeeeper. Their three children are Mary Ann, Tom 
and Tim. The latter lives In Anamosa and is the fourth 
generation Watters since John first came to the then 
struggling town of Anamosa. 


Anamosa Airport 

“Never Quite Got Off the Ground'* 

by Bertha Finn 


(complied by articles lifted from the Anamosa 
Journal and the Anamosa Eureka, the local 
newspapers) 

In the early part of 1934, Interest in the 
establishment of an airport near Anamosa was given a 
new impetus when L.J. Schultz. Airport Engineer for 
Eastern Iowa, who was associated with the Department 
of Commerce, came and explained to city officials the 
many advantages In locating an air field here, with the 
support of the Civil Works Administration. 

After all, the United States congress had assured one- 
half million dollars for airport work across the country. 
It appeared to be a safe bet, and Anamosa leaped In 
with both feet. 

Mayor John Goodman appointed John W. 
McNamara, Albert Clark, and Lee Sanner as a 
committee. This committee secured the aid of Earl 
Pulver as engineer, and a preliminary plan was sent to 
Des Moines. 

In March, Mayor Goodman and councilmen John 
McNamara and George Zeuch ‘motored’ to Des Moines 
and secured approval for a CWA project In Anamosa. 
The airport assistant for the Department of Commerce 
said that the CWA would see to It that 800 towns would 
have the name of the town painted In ten feet high 
letters on the tallest building in the towns, to aid pilots 
In poor flying weather. 

The Anamosa Chamber of Commerce assisted with 
the airport project by guaranteeing a lease with the 
Anamosa Fair holders and trustees, the airport site 


being the old Anamosa Fairgrounds. The lease was for 
five years, with an option to buy the 40-odd acres at the 
end of the period. 

A crew of six men started work at the old Fairground 
site. Just northeast of the city, on the airport project, 
which had been approved by the Iowa Railroad 
Commissioners and the Iowa Civil Works 
Administration. Earl Pulver was to supervise the work 
and general clean up of the grounds, such as removing 
fences and old trees. (Undoubtedly, some readers will 
know why the Railroad Commissioners were Involved 
with airports. Admittedly, I don't, unless it was the 
proximity of the airport and the railroad tracks.) 

The work was to continue until the end of March, 
when all CWA projects would be stopped. At that time 
the airport project would be listed as unfinished work, 
and any agency relief set up by the government for the 
continuation of unfinished projects would include the 
local airport 

By March 29, work completed included cutting down 
two large trees along old existing highway 161. Over 
$1,000 worth of material had been requisitioned, and 
on hand, included a train car load of ‘hollow tile'. A 
new entrance was built at the northwest comer of the 
grounds. The wire and steel fence posts would be 
auctioned off at the old ticket office on a consignment 
basis. 

The project called for 56 men to be employed. Only 
six men were actually called to work. It was listed as 
an“unflnlshed federal project” and was awaiting 
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another federal project grant. 

In June, Mayor John Goodman, John McNamara, Lee 
Sanner and Albert Clark met with the State Railroad 
Commissioners at Des Moines, "In the Interest of 
securing an official sanction for the establishment of a 
landing field”. No official sanction had been made, 
although some preliminary work was done on the CWA 
project. 

It was learned that, to be sanctioned, an additional 
five acres would have to be obtained. The committee 
consulted with Burlington bank officials who were 
willing to cooperate In aiding Anamosa city officials 
financially, to buy the five additional acres. 

In July, the airport site was approved by the State 
Railroad Commission. Two full-length runways were to 
be built. One running practically straight east and west 
from the southeast comer of the grounds; the other 
southeast diagonally across the field from the extreme 
northwest comer. They were to be 200 feet wide and 
would be long enough to accommodate the largest 
planes built. 

The groves of trees would be left standing, as would 
the old stock pavilion. Also, the legion trap-shoot would 
not be disturbed and, “the completed project will give 
Anamosa a splendid site for holding picnics and other 
out-door affairs, and there Is ample room for a base ball 
diamond.” 

More time was spent In Des Moines consulting with 
officials and making plans for the employment of Jones 
County men on the Federal Work Relief project. 
Aproxlmately 12,000 man hours of labor was allotted 
by the federal government. 

The old CWA project provided for about $1,000 In 
tile, fencing, posts and paint. The work was slated to 
start In August. 

With the coming of August, the last obstacle in the 
path of building a municipal airport was removed when 
the city council voted to appropriate $250,000 to be 

The Moei 

The new Moenck Airport, located one mile north and 
two miles east of Anamosa, was dedicated Sunday, July 
16, 1939. Arthur Moenck. who piloted his own plane 
and was the owner of the airport, reported that over 

2.000 persons attended the official dedication, with 

1.000 more people unable to reach the Moenck farm, 
due to heavy traffic Jams on the approaching highway. 

Among the visiting pilots were Dan Hunter of Cedar 
Rapids, Mac Affery of Dubuque, Frankie Irish of 
Hopklnton and Kenneth Benesh of Montlcello. 

One of the feature attractions was Ace Llllard's Death 
Defiers, an Internationally known stunt troupe, who 
headlined the show with 13 events, which Included a 
hand-stand on a fast-moving sedan car. The auto 


used to hire labor and machinery for the project. The 
action taken by the city, for all Intent and purpose, 
assured a successful venture. The Chamber of 
Commerce purchased the five additional acres of land to 
the south and east of the fairground site. The city 
leased the whole grounds for five years, with an option 
to buy at the end of the period. 

A Mr. Bums took the place of Earl Pulver as engineer 
and he reported that the project would require 25 
workmen. He contemplated that the common working 
man would be making 30 cents per hour, while the 
skilled labor would be paid 60 cents per hour. 

By August 9, 1934, a crew of 12 men started work on 
the Anamosa Municipal Airport. The work consisted of 
cleaning up old stumps and debris, removing fences 
along U.S. highway 161, and building a new fence, 
with white markings on the posts, to outline the 
landing field. 

By October, 35 Jones County men were working on 
the FERA project, (Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration), making the dirt fly, and the runways 
began to take shape. It was anticipated that freezing 
weather would postpone the remainder of the work 
until spring. 

That was the end of the airport at the fairgrounds. It 
never got off the ground, nor did any kind of flying 
machine. The total money actually expended was 
$8,600.34. Of this, $4,742. 10 was spent under the Iowa 
Emergency Relief Administration; $307.06 of local 
funds; $2,605.78 under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration; and $1,145.43 under the CWA 
program. 

The projected airport is indicative of the many plots 
and plans, with ensuing state and federal acronyms, 
that dominated the depression years, and represents 
countless man-hours of study, frustrations, 
expectations and. at times, final defeat that city and 
town officials were to experience. 

:k Airport 

mechanics closed the program by making a 125-foot 
Jump, at 50 miles per hour, In a Ford V-8 stock sedan, 
and hurdling four parked cars. The Impact of this Jump 
was said to be equivalent to a drop from a two-story 
building. 

This occasion was marked by one of the largest 
crowds and worst traffic Jams ever witnessed In our 
area. “It took tail-end drivers more than three hours to 
leave the air field, "said one observer. 

The air strip was used for several years, according to 
Allen Slebels, who remembers crossing the field with 
his brother, to the old Strawman farm, where the strip 
was located, and getting air plane rides. 


Roland Dasenbrock’s Airfield 


April 11, 1946, the local newspapers reported the 
first try-out of the Anamosa Air Park. It was actually a 
private air strip owned by Roland Dasenbrock, located 
on the former Tom McNamara farm. Just east of 
Anamosa. George A. Wessels gave the air park an initial 
try-out as a landing field about 5 p.m. one Saturday, 
and it was deemed successfully laid out. The next 
weekend the public was Invited to the site for free 
airplane rides. The plane was Jointly owned by William 
H. Wessels of Center Junction and his brother George 


A. Wessels of Anamosa. Also on hand were George W. 
Dirks of Center Junction and Dasenbrock. For a time, 
two strips one hundred feet wide were laid out in X 
form, 1.600 feet in length. Later, this was changed to 
one landing strip 2,300 ft. 

The next year, a three-plane hangar was built. 
Roland Dasenbrock explained that this was a Cuckler 
building, the first Cuckler building erected. 

Work on the steel and frame building began In 
September 1947. The total cost of the construction was 
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Left to right: George W. Dirks, George Wessels, 
Roland Dasenbrock, William H. Wessels. (Eureka 
photo) 


about $2,200. The outside of the building was 
corrogated aluminum siding. The building was located 
close to the site of the present Junction of highways 151 
and 64, on the north side of the highway. The 
Dasenbrock air strip was used occasionally up until the 
highway 151 by-pass was constructed in 1965. 

This ended the city's airplane landing strips. No 
further plans have been made up to the present time. 
The nearest large-plane landing field is located in 
Monticello, 1 1 miles away. 



Herbie’s Line Buster Bait Factory 


Mention the name of the late Herbert Weiss to 
Anamosa's old timers and. nine times out of ten, they 
would associate it with his famous, smelly, workable 
fish bait. Herbie, as he was generally called, spent most 
of his boyhood in Amber and moved to the "big" city 
life of Anamosa. He worked for a time in his 
photography studio, later an appliance shop, and still 
later he worked at the Men's Reformatory. 

He spent a great deal of his spare time doing 
what he enjoyed the most — fishing. Not too 
unusual at all. However. Herbie liked to mix his own 
bait. His insistence paid off one day when he pulled in a 
nice string of catfish, and as good friends are wont to 
do, they begged for a trial bit of his bait. Herbie 
complied. He eventually found himself spending most 
of his time away from his work, at the ‘pen’, making 
bait. 

He wisely began selling his sought-after product. 
With sales climbing, he needed a good name for his 
bait. He asked Don Bunce of Anamosa, what he thought 
would be a 'catchy' name and Don said he would sleep 
on it and let him know the next morning. He did; the 
name he came up with being Line Buster. 

In the spring of 1944, over the objections of his wife, 
Nellie. Herbie decided to do the thing he really wanted 
to do — which was to bring back what he considered 
was a waning pleasure, the thrill of river fishing. 
Nellie’s main objection, although she neither cared to 
fish or clean the things, was her fear that they would 
wind up in the poor house’. 

The genial Herbie took the chance. It took a few 
years, but the word got around that the fish that didn't 
get away were really the big ones. His sales in the 13 
states, where he had it for sale, soared, and he sent out 
his first train car shipment. 

His nine shanties, making up his 'factory', were 
located on top of the hill on old Highway 151, 
southwest of Anamosa. out of wind-smell of Anamosa, 
but not out of the range of traffic. Herbie purchased an 
additional 30 acres of land and erected a block building 
in 1946. 

Herbie's son, Allen, was a partner in the enterprise. 
The helpers were Louis Hannan, Lawrence "Scotty” 
Albers and Fred Weers. Herbie supervised the cooking 
process. At one stage the bait was held at a 140-degree 



May 18. 1946 photo of Allen Weiss and Herb Weiss, 
submitted by Mary K. Weiss Taber. 

temperature for an aging process. Cement mixers were 
used to mix the ingredients. The formula wasn't 
patented so the formula remained a secret for quite 
some time. Even though Mrs. Weiss didn’t care to fish, 
clean or eat the fish. It was said by her son that she was 
an effective partner in the business. 

The fish bait was even used in Antwerp. Belgium. It 
happened this way. While viewing the film Anamosa 
Small Town USA (more on this in another section) Mrs. 
Anthony De Greef of Antwerp saw a nice, large fish 
being caught. She wrote to the Anamosa newspapers 
inquiring what kind of fish bait was used. Bess 
Sherman, long-time Jones county recorder, began a 
correspondence with Mrs. De Greef, even sending her 
some of Herbies Line Buster. That was in 1957, and it 
culminated with the two ladies getting together for a 
visit in Anamosa in 1969, the Belgian lady making the 
overseas trip. 
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Coffee Club Swamps “Grill” 

To Bach His Own - Cup, That Is 

from a 1953 article In the Anamosa Eureka 


Cups are presenting a ‘housing problem" to l.C. 
“Skinny” Musgrove and Treva Musgrove at the Grill 
Cafe In Anamosa. 

A few weeks ago they conceived the Idea of adding a 
bit of color to the coffee break by getting a bunch of 
gaily decorated coffee cups for use of coffee patrons and 
to fill up a shelf along the wall behind the counters. 

"We thought we might get 30 or 40 members." Treva 
said, “but It’s klnda got away from us and now we have 
114. We don't know where It’s going to end.” 

Cups have filled the shelf to running over, and the 
problem now Is where to put the remainder. Hooks on 
the bottom of the shelf may solve the problem. 

Artistic talents of Mrs. Harold Rumple, proprietor of 
Mae Amelia’s gift shop were enlisted In the project. Mrs. 
Rumple has decorated the cups with cartoons and 
quips, with an eye towards the owner’s business, 
profession or hobby. 

Most of the Ideas are her own, even though some of 
the owners have come up with their own Ideas which 
she has executed. Cups were sold to the coffee club 
members for $ 1 .00 each, which Included the cost of the 
painting. 

Cups will be Initiated Monday, August 3, with free 
coffee being served to all of the members. 

Ell Shada, Anamosa auctioneer. Is the possessor of 
one of the most unusual cups. On the mug Is a cartoon, 



Coffee Club at the Grill Cafe. Pictured, from left to 
right, are: Bud Robertson. Treva Musgrove, Edgar D. 
Beach. (Photo submitted by Mildred Brown) 


not especially a good likeness, which has a huge mouth 
with one lone tooth and very little of the head showing. 

A play on words, ‘mayor’ and ‘mare’ was used In 
Mayor Marlon Platner’s cup. A cup with a battered old 
horse and "The Mare Marlon Plainer” Inscribed on It 
belongs to "hlzzoner". 

Tony Shada’s cup has a pretty red fox on It symbolic 
of Tony’s hobby of fox hunting. Rev. John Hosmer’s 
cup has a pipe-smoking angel, a picture of the 
Congregational Church and Is inscribed, “The Sky Pilot 
Johnny Hosmer". 

“Good Wood Goods” and a privy are emblazoned on 
the cup of George Watters. Anamosa lumberman. 
Harry Newlin, long-time staunchRepublican. has a cup 
sporting his party’s symbol, an elephant. 

Glen "Koppy” Koppenhaver, a carpenter, has his 
nickname spelled out by his carpenter tools. Lawrence 
"Spook” LaBarge, deputy sheriff, appropriately has a 
ghost on his cup, recalling days when he was 
"spooking" Anamosa gridiron opponents with his 
touchdown runs. 

Trademarks of the products they sell, such as 
gasoline and automobiles, are painted on the balance of 
the colorful display. 

The first five charter members are Stan Minegar, Bud 
Downing, Marlon Platner, Charles J. Tyler and William 
Folkerts. 



Coffee Club at the Grill Cafe. Pictured, left to right, 
are: Mae Amelia Rumple, l.C. “ Skinny " Musgrove, 
Treva Musgrove. (Photo submitted by Mildred Brown) 


Otten’s Harness Shop 


December 31,1957, marked the closing of the old 
harness shop at 104 North Huber Street in Anamosa. 
Sixty-seven year old Fred Otten closed the doors of the 
small, old, unpainted board building after 30 years in 
that location. 


Mr. Otten was bom In Germany In 1890, Immigrated 
to America in 1899, and settled with his family In 
Langworthy, Iowa. He left home to start his leather 
career In 1913. After one year of working at Rock 
Island, he moved to Davenport where he accepted a 
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position as an apprentice harness-maker until 1916 
when he moved to Anamosa to work for the T.S. 
McLaughlin harness shop. 

After serving in the army In World War II, Fred 
moved to Amber, Iowa, where he opened a leather and 
harness-making shop. In 1927 he brought his 
equipment back to Anamosa and opened his own shop 
at 104 North Huber St. 

Mr. Otten's main craft, and the most enjoyable for 
him, was the making of harnesses, but his last orders 
for them came Just following World War II. Tractors 
replaced horses completely at about this time, and Fred 
turned his talents to the shoe repair business. But even 
the cobbler's methods had changed since he started In 
the leather business. Where heavy thread and nails 
were used, cement, glue and presses made neater and 
faster work. It was not uncommon for Fred to make 
shoes from a rough piece of leather. They would be 
ordered of special construction or a special size. These 
special orders cost double a factory-made pair of shoes, 
but It took at least 24 hours of work to complete them. 
Including making the pattern and fittings. 

When Fred Otten padlocked his door, the little work 
shop with It's pot-bellied heating stove, leather goods 


hanging from hooks, and an odor of leather In the air, 
would become just a memory for all he had quietly and 
faithfully served through those 30 years. 



Otten's Harness Shop. 104 North Huber St. ( Photo 
from a painting by Mae Amelia Rumple and 
photographed by Eldon Meeks) 




City Transfer in operation. In front of the Shaw Building. (Submitted by Bernlece Shover) 
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VII 

Churches — Places to Give Thanks 


Anamosa Bible Church 



submitted by Pastor Gary Sabin 
Anamosa Bible Church began with the burden of 
several families who had been driving through, from, or 
around Anamosa, to attend the Bible Community 
Church of Central City. It was their desire to see a Bible 
Church started in Anamosa. They began to act upon 
that burden by starting a home Bible study. Wilbur 
Collins of Viola led the first studies. 

During 1982, Pastor Dave Stockeland, who was 
Pastor of the Maquoketa Bible Church, took over the 
leadership of the Bible studies. The studies were held 
at the Anamosa High School. In the meantime. Pastor 
Stockeland sought a family willing to move to 
Anamosa, as missionaries, to help establish the 

church. Anamosa Bible Church 


June 16, 1982, Pastor Gary Sabin and wife, Julie 
Sabin, and their three children, Gina, Jana and Jill, 
moved to Anamosa. Pastor Sabin took over the 
leadership of the Bible studies, and began the work of 
establishing the Anamosa Bible Church. 

Sept. 9, 1982, Pastor Sabin was installed as the 
missionary-pastor. The service was held at the Farm 
Bureau building in Anamosa. 

The Bible Study was incorporated Nov. 5, 1982, and 
the next month the old Masonic Lodge was purchased. 
Work was begun on this building, located on the top 
floor of 130 E. Main St. and after many long hours of 
work, the building was completed, June 4, 1 983. 

March 22, 1983, the final constitution was accepted. 
The next month, a charter membership meeting was 
held at the Anamosa High School. 

Charter members include; Wilbur and Marge Collins 
of Viola: Ed and Dianne Mulligan of Olin; Bill Napier of 
Mechanicsville, Pastor Gary and Julie Sabin of 
Anamosa, and Rollie and Lillian Shover of 
Mechanicsville. 

Some of the highlights of the church have been our 
annual missions and Bible Conferences: the ordination 
of Pastor Sabin, July 27,1985; and the birth of several 
children: Stephen and Phillip Mulligan; Joel Sabin, 
Solomon Burholder and Rosemarie Ann Frank. 



Anamosa Bible Church 


Apostolic Assembly of Anamosa 

submitted by Rev. Clayton George. Pastor 


The Apostolic Assembly has been a part of the 
Anamosa community for 15 years. In 1972 Rev. 
Everette McCoy came to start a church and began 
services in his home on Fifth Street in Anamosa. 

In December of 1972 the property on the Amber 
road, where the present church is now. was purchased. 


This was formerly used as a school house. An addition 
was built onto the original building. 

In 1982 Rev. McCoy retired and he and his wife 
moved to Indiana. Rev. Robert Addington and his 
family came to pastor. After three years. Rev. 
Addington was called to the New Zealand mission field 
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and in 1984 the present pastor, Rev. Clayton George, 
came from Dubuque. Iowa. 

There are approximately 100 members in the 
congregation at the present time. Activities consist of 
Sunday School, Vacation Bible School, Ladles 


Meetings, Prayer Meetings and Bible Studies. 

Our church family is proud to be an active part of the 
Anamosa community. Anamosa people are important 
to us. 


First Baptist Church 



Lydia and E.B. Aldeman, two of the founders of the 
Baptist Church. ( Submitted by Anamosa Historical 
Society) 


On a Saturday afternoon, June 26, 1858, a small 
group of dedicated Christians met in the home of 
Eliphet Kimball to organize the First Baptist Church of 
Anamosa. 

Edwin B. Alderman, Lydia Alderman, Jane Trester, 
Eliphet Kimball, Mary Baker and Angenett Swazee met 
with Elder Daniel Rowley of the Iowa State Baptist 
Convention. The group voted to have a public worship 
service the following day, in the courthouse, to 
organize as a regular Baptist Church. The first pastor 
was the Rev. Daniel Rowley, who preached every fourth 
Sunday. 

The church held prayer meetings and services in the 
homes of the members, in the courthouse, or other 
halls. 

In 1868 they erected the church on North Gamavillo 
street in Anamosa. It was 40 x 60 ft. with a high ceiling 
and bell tower. The cost of the building was $6000, and 
it was dedicated debt-free Mar. 1, 1868. 

In 1886, under the supervision of Chester 
Hungerford, a substantial brick addition for parlors and 
Sunday School rooms was built. 

In 1905, under the leadership and management of 
Rev. J.M. Deschamp, the church was further improved 
by putting in a furnace, a new maple floor, hardwood 
window casings, a new pulpit and choir platform, new 
baptistry, a gallery and stained-glass windows, and 
reseating the entire church. 

In 1953, while the Rev. Stuart Brightwell was pastor, 
a new electric organ was purchased. 

In 1957, while Rev. Gall Patterson was serving as 
interim pastor, the brick veneer was restored and the 
trim was painted white. 

The Anamosa Baptist Church Joined the Linn Baptist 
Association to form the Cedar Rapids Baptist 
Association, which later united with the Davenport 
Association, forming the organization known as the 
Mid-Eastem Baptist Association. 

The latest members to become ordained ministers 



Baptist Church 


are Keith Bauserman. John Bauserman, Daniel Bean, 
James Nickels and Sam Brink. 

There are many families who have been outstanding 
in the history of the First Baptist Church at Anamosa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Alden contributed to the building 
of both the church and the Sunday School rooms, and 
later gave the house which was used as a parsonage 
until 1974, when the present parsonage was 
purchased. 

Dr. H.W. Sigworth came to Anamosa in 1877 and was 
active in the church for over 45 years. His son. Dr. F.B. 
Sigworth and his family carried on the work until their 
deaths in 1951. 

Judge Howard M. Remley, whose father and both 
grandfathers were all Baptist ministers, was a member 
of our church for over fifty years, and teacher of the 
adult Bible Class for 46 years. His family of ten children 
attended church and Sunday School regularly. Three of 
his sons were active members and contributors to the 
church. 

Arthur Remley was church clerk for 17 consecutive 
years and his brother, Alfred, was church treasurer for 
many years. Another brother, James E.. assumed the 
clerk's duties after the death of his brother in 1944. The 
latter's son, James T. Remley, was an active worker 
until his untimely death. His wife, Wilma, is still active 
in our church, serving as organist. 

Rev. E.A. Schlaman was first called to be a minister 
in 1913. He served until 1916. Later, when the church 
was financially unable to continue, he served on 
Sundays from 1927-1944, without compensation. 

From 1967 to 1983, our church and the Jordan's 
Grove Baptist Church were combined into a yoke field. 
When Rev. Riggins resigned they decided to dissolve 
the yoke, and Rev. Peterson served only Anamosa. 

In 1965, a 32 x 55 ft. addition was built west of the 
church. This houses a nursery, four classrooms, and a 
utility room in the basement. A pastor’s study, 
secretary's office, rest rooms, kitchen and fellowship 
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hall are on the top floor. 

Music has always played an Important part In our 
church life. Baptists are noted for their singing. None, 
however, have been more productive than the present 
choir under the excellent direction of Gertrude Rogers. 
We estimate that Wilma Remley, has been the organist 
for over 30 years. 

Ethel Barker has been a Sunday School teacher for 
over 50 years. It would be fitting to give special 
recognition to her. She has also assumed leadership In 
all areas, such as President of the Missionary Society, 
financial secretary, Sunday School Superintendent, 
choir member, unofficial chuch secretary, typing, 
making bulletins and monthly newsletter. Area 1 1 
officer. President of United Church Women. She helped 
start Mobile Meal delivery In Anamosa and originated 
the Friendship Club. 

Pastors who have served and their years of service 
are: Daniel Browley, 1858-1868: N.B. Homan, 1858- 
1868; M.C. Kempsey, 1868-1869; M.T. Lamb, 1869- 
1870; Robert Leslie, 1870-187 1; C.J.B. Jackson. 1872- 
1876; H.W. Shlele, 1876-1877; C.F. Tucker, 1877- 
1879; J.C. Burkhllde, 1881-1882; C.L. Morrill, 1882- 
1884; C.C. Smith, 1884-1890; A.H. Ballard, 1890-1895; 
W.E. Glanvllle, 1895-1904; J.M. Deschamp, 1904- 
1907. E.K. Masterson, 1907-1908; John Haerage, 1908- 
1910; Charles Scheik, 1910-1912; Milton Whlsler, 
1912-1913; E.A. Schlaman, 1913-1916; B.O. Phlllpotts, 
1916-1918; J.M. Wilson, 1918-1920; Charles Weber, 
1920-1921; George W. Derbyshire, 1920-1921; Fred 


White, 1921-1924; M.L. Dllley, 1924-1927; E.A. 
Schlaman. 1927-1944; B.H. Shaw, 1944-1945; Walter 
Wlgger, 1945-1952; Stuart Brightwell, 1952-1954; 
W.D. Carter, 1954-1955; Gail Patterson. 1956-1957; 
David Yeend, 1957-1960: Lee Hobel. 1960-1963; 
Charles Landon. 1963-1966; Supply Pastors, 1966- 
1968: James Imlay, 1968-1971; Donald Wells, 1971- 
1977, Mark Riggins, 1977-1982; Rohn Petersen, 1983- 
1986; Marion McCoy, 1986. 

The present Sunday School Superintendent Is 
Darwin Coleman and the Secretary-Treasurers are 
Donald Brink and Barney Barnes. 

During Rev. Peterson's pastorate the church 
purchased land across from the Anamosa Care Center. 
A new church facility will be erected In the very near 
future on this site. 

The officers now serving are: Moderator, Gene 
Covington; Vice-Moderator, Donald Brink; Clerk, Nelda 
Barnes; Assistant Clerk, Lois Terrell; Treasurer, Carol 
Perkins; Financial Secretary. Ethel Barker; 
Benevolence Treasurer, Alice Covington. 

Deacons are William Ferguson, Samuel Tarbox, 
Wilbur Behnke and Keith Terrell. 

Deaconesses are Judy Eden, Jeanne Jensen, 
Jeanette Hale and Delphla McCoy. 

Serving on the Board of Christian Education are 
Shirley Ferguson, Jolene Blebrodt, Florence Brink and 
Lois Terrell. 


First Congregational Church of Anamosa 

submitted by Mrs. Ethel Stanaway 



The first Congregational Church In Anamosa was 
located on West Main Street. It was called the 
“ Church of the Big Woods". (Submitted by the 
Anamosa Historical Society) 

The First Congregational Church had Its beginning In 
this community 44 days before Iowa became a state In 
1846. Seven devout persons met In a little log cabin 
school bouse located mid-way between Main St. and 
the site of the present Riverside Cemetery. The persons 
who met were: Rev. Alfred Wright. A Home Missionary, 
from Missouri, with his wife and son; Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Hlllls; Mr. and Mrs. Soloman Hester, and 
Margaret Hester. The majority of those present were 
Presbyterians who felt that if they formed a Congrega- 
tional church it would give them a closer fellowship 
with other churches in the territory. The First Con- 



First Congregational Church parsonage was located 
on the street going to the cemetery, on the east side of 
the street. (Anamosa Historical Society) 

gregatlonal Church was organized Nov. 14, 1846; the 
first church in Jones County. 

Services were held In the log school house for severed 
years, with sawdust on the floor, seats with no backs, 
and a few tallow candles for Illumination. 

In 1851, a neat, white, frame church was built on 
West Main St., on the north side, Just before the turn on 
Elm St. This was the first frame church In the county. 

With the railroad depot located in the east section of 
Anamosa, and business was beginning to move In that 
direction, plans for a new church building were begun. 

Edmund Booth, editor of the Eureka, offered to 
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donate land on the comer of Main and Booth Sts. On 
December 29, 1861, the brick structure was completed, 
and dedicated free of debt. Afterward a tall spire was ad- 
ded, and a new bell was purchased. 

The building was a landmark on Main St. until 1904, 
when the new church was completed one block south, 
on the corner of First and Booth Streets. 

This church, planned under the advice of pastor Dr. 
J.H. McLaren, was erected free from debt, due to the 
generosity of Mrs. W.S. Benton, Mr. E.M. Condlt, the 
Booths, and many others. A beautiful pipe organ with 
Its 596 pipes was Installed at this time. 

Rev. David Beggs came to the pulpit In April 1926, 
and at the time of the church's 90th Anniversary, held 
the eighth longest pastorate In the state. 

The Ladles Foreign Missionary Society and the 
Ladles Aid Society were organized In 1876 and met 
separately until 1939, when the two groups merged to 
form the present Congregational Women's Fellowship. 

In 1894, a Christian Endeavor Society was organized 
for young people which later changed the name to our 
Pilgrim Fellowship in 1940. The first Sunday School 
was conducted 90 years earlier by Dr. J.S. Dlmmltt. 

Rev. Schwab succeeded Rev Beggs. Mrs. Schwab 
organized the first Junior choir. 

Rev. Dalrymple came In 1940. He also acted as pastor 
for the Cass rural church: holding services on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Rev. Barney Crockett came In September 1946, In 
time to help celebrate the church's 100th Anniversary. 
The Tower Music System was installed with recordings 
of hymns played on chimes. The custom of a Christmas 


First Congregational Church, Anamosa, Iowa. This 
church was located at the corner of Main and Booth 
Streets, on land donated by Edmund Booth, whtch 
was formerly his potato patch. (Photo submitted by 
Helen Heckenllable, great-granddaughter of Edmund 
Booth) 


Congregational Church ( Submitted by Jo Russell) 


Congregational Church when It stood on East Main 
Street, now the site of the former Superdrug building. 
Dr. G.F. Brown's office building stands directly to the 
west of the church. (Photo submitted by Kathleen and 
Larry J. Conmey) 


Congregational Church Sunday School, April 25, 
1926. Pictured are: Paul Brewer, Clifford Crow, Robert 
Powers, Buster Davenport, Donald Mershon, Sherman 
Hanna. Howard Remley, Robert Benadom and J. R. 
Ramey. (Submitted by Clifford Crow) 
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Eve Candlelight service was begun and Olga Crockett 
closed the service singing, Silent Night, in German. 

Rev. John Hosmer came in 1953. He edited a mon- 
thly church paper called, ‘Congregational Chatter'. He 
also conducted a yearly campaign by the men of the 
church called, ‘Fishers of Men’. 

Rev. Robert Cleveland was chosen in 1958, and it was 
during this time that the Educational Building became 
a reality. 

In August 1965, Rev. Charles Yoak and his wife mov- 
ed into a completely remodeled parsonage. 

The Organ Fund was started, which monies would be 
used to rebuild and electrify the pipe organ. Rev. Yoak 
conducted very impressive Communion Services. 

Rev Boyd Bonebrake and his family came to the 
church in August 1969. Under his leadership the 
church extended into the community. In witness of 
faith. 

Rev Ronald Benfer was chosen in 1973. and was 
pastor until August 1986. Rev. Benfer Initiated the pro- 
ject of ‘The Hanging of the Greens', whereby church 
members meet the first Sunday in Advent to decorate 


the Lord’s House for the Christmas season. 

He also held numerous outdoor services. The 
physical aspects of the church and parsonage were 
greatly improved under his pastorate. His confirmation 
classes were outstanding and a challenge to the youth. 

Those serving as pastors since 1846 are the Revs. 
Alfred Wright 1846-1854: E.O. Bennett. 1854: H.W. 
Strong, 1855; S.P. LaDue, 1855-56; Samuel A. Benton. 
1856-61; O.W. Merrill, 1862-1878; William Patten. 
1870; 

R.W. Sawyer. 1871-72; J.B. Fisk, 1872-88; W.W. 
Willard, 1888-89; E.W. Beers, 1889-90; R.W. Stewart. 
1891-93; S.F. Milllken, 1893-1903; James H. McLaren, 
1903-04; A.O. Stevens, 1904-05; C.H. Beaver. 1905- 
1 1: (unknown) Jones, 1911-15; Ernest Evans, 1915-25; 
David Beggs, 1926-39: 

Benjamin T. Schwab. 1939-40; Homer Dalrymple, 
1940-46; Barney Crockett, 1946-52: John Hosmer, 
1953-57; Robert Cleveland, 1958-65; Charles Yoak. 
1965-68; Don Light, 1968-69; Boyd E. Bonebrake, 1969- 
73: Ronald Benfer, 1973-86; interim pastor Jo Green, 
1987; Rev. Billy Duay. 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 


Much of the following was taken from accounts In the 
1938 Eureka Centennial Edition. 

Due chiefly to the efforts of the Rev. Walter F. Lloyd. 
St. Marks Episcopal Church was organized in 
Anamosa on Aug. 14, 1859. The congregation 

immediately made plans for the building of a church for 
their place of worship. This was accomplished by the 
membership within a year. The cornerstone was laid 


March 15, 1860, and the building was completed by 
July. 

The first service was directed by the Rev. Lloyd, who 
was instrumental in the erection of the church. The 
first vestrymen elected were; C.W. Laing, E.H. 
Sherman, A.H. Peaslee, J.S. Dimmltt. E.E. Blakelee, 
Bedford Fisher, William R. Loecke, Matt Parrott and 
John J. Welch. 



Four churches In a row are located on First Street in 
Anamosa, the old Episcopal Church, the old Methodist 


Church, new Methodist Church, new Congregational 
Church. (Donated by the Anamosa Historical Society ) 
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The rectors in the parish since it was established, up 
to 1938. were: the Reverends John E. Eddy, Hale 
Townsend, Isaac Williams, William Campbell, Robert 
Trewartha, Felix H. Plckworth. Charles H. Kues and 
Joseph I. Corbin. 

The Rev. J. I. Corbin, who is connected with the early 
history of the church, is remembered for his long and 
faithful service to the congregation. He came to St. 
Mark’s Parish house on April 4, 1875, and remained to 
preach for 25 years until Christmas Day 1899. 

For many years during his pastorate, the Rev. Corbin 
lived in the residence later occupied by the T.C. Loders 
on Booth St. Along with his preaching, he conducted a 
select school in a small frame building located at the 
rear of the lot. Much knowledge which the minister had 
gathered from extensive reading, he transmitted to his 
pupils. Consequently, the students were imbued with a 
spirit of intellectual and moral culture of a true and 
enduring type. (For a time the rectory was located on 
the southwest corner of South Ford and Second 
streets.) 

Among his pupils were T.W. Purcell, editor of the 
Hampton Chronicle: Clifford L. Niles, publisher of the 
Anamosa Eureka; Clara Holt Niles; Rose H. Slgworth, 



Old Episcopal Church at the corner of First Street 
and Lover's Lane. ( Submitted bp Helen Heckenlalble) 


H.J. Holt of Manitou, Col., and Ella B. Haines of Ames. 

The last regular rector was the Rev. Felix H. 
Plckworth, who resigned in 1910 to become the Chaplin 
at the men's reformatory. Since that time, the church 
has operated as a mission under the direction of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. 

In 1928, as a result of bequests from Mrs. Peter Meyer 
and others, the church was torn down and a new 
church was built, the one which is in use at present. It 
is a beautiful little stone chapel, one of the more artistic 
spots of Anamosa. 

The Rev. D.A. Loferski held services for the members 
of St. Mark's for many decades prior to his death. 

Services are presently held by Rev. Dick Osing of 
Cedar Rapids, on Sunday mornings. 



St. Mark's Rectory 



St. Mark's Episcopal Church, Anamosa. (Submitted 
by Bertha Finn) 


St. Patrick Catholic Church in Anamosa 


Bertha Finn 


by 

The first Mass held in Anamosa was celebrated in 
1858. It is reported by early historians that Col. William 
T. Shaw helped on that first occasion. Upon hearing 
that a missionary was coming to Anamosa, and that no 
suitable building was available, he had the altar ready 
in a private home he was erecting. 

Those attending were Irish Immigrants who had 


come to Anamosa to work on the railroad. These same 
men stayed to contribute to the growth of the com- 
munity. 

The first Catholic Church, a small brick structure, 
was literally built by the parishioners. Some of the early 
Catholics were John Henley, Phillip Flannery, Patrick 
Wallace. E.C. Holt. Maurice Cavenaugh. Tom English 
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Catholic Church 


Catholic School 


Interior of St. Patrick's Church. Rev. Robert Powers, pastor, Anamosa. (Photo submitted by Mildred 


Brown ) 
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View of Catholic Church and Sanitarium. (Photo submitted by Cora L. Peet) 


and John Hayes. 

The first church was a simple structure, 50 X 30 ft. 
Five men dug the foundation, with Barney McLaughlin 
turning over the first sod. Thomas Holt, with three sons 
and a nephew, all expert stonemasons and bricklayers, 
made quick work of It. The only money donated was 
$100 from Philip Flannery and $100 by Maurice 
Mulconery, uncle of Maurice Fay. This money purchas- 
ed the brick. This building was used by the 
parishioners until 1875 when a large edifice on the Cor- 
ner of High and Broadway streets was completed. 

This church was built under the guidance of Rev. P. 
J. Maher, considered to be a rather quaint individual, 
but with a personality that drew others to him. The se- 
cond church was used until March 29, 1926, when it 
was destroyed by fire. Also lost in the fire was the 
magnificent organ, which was Insured for over 
$30,000. 

The old saying that a minister who builds a church, 
builds himself outside of it, applied In this Instance, too, 
as the Rev. Maher, one year after the completion of the 
new church, was appointed to another parish at Clin- 
ton. 

Rev. Thomas McCormick came to Anamosa in 1880, 
and remained for four years. While he was pastor, the 
Catholic cemetery, which was first located behind the 
old brick church on the hill and then moved two miles 
outside of the city, was permanently located on the pre- 
sent site. The land acquisition was accomplished with 
the help of the Stone City parish. 

Rev. Robert Powers came to Anamosa In 1886. He 
served the area for nearly 40 years, and had a host of 
friends from all denominations. He retired In 1925, one 
year before his death. 


Under his pastorate, the original one acre of land In- 
creased to ten. The Sanitorlum, front-runner of the Mer- 
cy Hospital, was built in 1892. This was destroyed by 
fire In 1902 and was rebuilt. 

The Rev. M.F. Eardley was appointed pastor of St. 
Patrick In July of 1925. When the church burned the 
following year, Father Eardley sought a more central 
location and the present site was purchased on the In- 
tersection of N. Gamavlllo and Carroll streets. The 
dedication was held May 27, 1929. 

Father Eardley died May 23, 1931. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. J.J. Hehir. He was taken ill shortly after his 
appointment and died. 

The Rev. D.P. Mulcahy was transferred from North 
Garryowen, Jackson County. He served two years 
when he was taken by death August 23, 1933. 

Following the Rev. Mulcahy was P.J. Behan, who 
served until 1943 when the Rev. J.A. McMahon was ap- 
pointed. 

Father McMahan was succeeded by the pastors 
Alfred Broslus; Alphonse White; J.V. O'Brien; W.W. 
Schmidt and the present pastor, the Rev. Richard Gaul. 

St. Patrick received Its first Assistant Priest In 1945, 
when Father Ivan Boyd was appointed to serve as Mer- 
cy Hospital Chaplain and assistant to the Rev. 
McMahan. Father Boyd's successors were: Fathers 
Robert Swift, Vincent Simon, Richard Bohr, James 
Chapman. Thomas Greener, Peter Cross, Carl Manter- 
nach and Thomas R. Bisenius. 

St Patrick Church has not had an Assistant Priest 
since Father Bisenius. 

Father Robert Powers and his successors also served 
as chaplain at the Men's Reformatory until 1956, when 
Father Cyril F. Engler was appointed. Presently the 
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Chaplin is the Rev. William Devine of St Joseph’s 
Catholic Church, Stone City. 

The present St. Patrick parochial school was 
dedicated Nov. 8, 1959. The school was built under the 
direction of Pastor J.A. McMahon, who established the 
first permanent grade school in 1944. 

The first school was a private home converted into 
school rooms to house 65 students. This building was 
located on the lot now used for parking, south of the 
Rectory. This building was moved to North Locust 
Street and is now a family home. 

The Sisters of Mercy of the Cedar Rapids Order sent 
three Sisters to initiate the Parochial form of school to 
the parish. They were Sisters Mary Letitia, first grade, 
Mary Claudia, second grade and Mary Dolorosa, third 
and fourth grades. 



Catholic Church, Anamosa, before fire 1926. 
(Submitted by John and Bettte Miller) 


In the Fall of 1945, with additions made to the 
renovated school, the doors were opened for the full 
eight grades with six Sisters, one a full-time music 
teacher. 

Within 14 years the enrollment doubled, and in 1958 
plans began for the construction of a new grade 
school. By May 25, 1958, pledges amounted to 

$104,000. 

On the Building Committee were: Albert Ament and 
Victor Knight, Trustees: Committee Chairman, Cecil 
Brannon; Committee Members, Edward Houser, John 
McNamara, Glen McLaughlin, William Weber, Fred 
Miller. Mrs. Louis Stoll, Mr. and Mrs. Tony Neppl, 
James Connolly, J. Auggle Pearson, Leo Loyet and 
Jack Fahey. 

In 1988, the school composes Grades K-6. 



St. Patrick's Catholic Church, Anamosa. 


St. Paul's Lutheran Church 


St. Paul Lutheran Church was organized as a 
congregation August 29, 1923. Rev. J.P. Willms and 
A.H. Diers, pastors of local congregations assisted the 
people of Anamosa in organizing the congregation and 
conducted the first worship services. 

The Rev. Werner Frltschel became the resident 
pastor March 1924. 

Many of the Lutherans of Jones County were 
immigrants from Germany and settled on farms. The 
first Lutheran congregations were established in the 
rural areas. 

For a time, when the congregation was first 
established in Anamosa, the services were held in the 
German language. These services were held the first 
and third Sundays of the month. 

Some of these rural congregations remain today, 
such as Zion Lutheran Church, Castle Grove Lutheran 
Church and St. John's Lutheran Church. As the farms 
became larger and machinery was developed, many of 
the young people moved to town and worked in 
factories, or established businesses of their own. The 
need for a congregation in Anamosa became more 
obvious. The Iowa Synod helped to sponsor the new 
mission with a grant of $25,000, which was used to 
purchase the property where the present parsonage 
and garage stand. 

A small frame chapel was built and dedicated in July, 


1924. It was used as the worship center until 1931 
when the Power's Court building was purchased. This 
stone church was built by the Presbyterians, following 
the destruction by fire of the Presbyterian Church on 
Strawberry Hill. When that congregation dimished and 



This photo taken of the St. Paul's Lutheran Church 
prior to remodeling project was built by the 
Presbyterians, later used by the Catholics, and finally 
the Lutherans. (Submitted by Mildred Wessels) 
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1945 Confirmation Class of St. Paul's Lutheran Ketelsen. Back row, James Dirks, Evelyn Schoon, Rev. 
Church, Anamosa — front row. Ralph Prull. Robert H.L. Buestng, Bertha Tapken, Marvin Tapken. (Photo 
Harms, Robert Farmer, John Andresen, Fred submitted by Dorothy Bueslng Johnson) 


1946 Confirmation Class of St. Paul's Lutheran 
Church, Anamosa — first row, Wayne Bertleson. 
Wtllts Dtrks, Lee Dtrks, Galen Rlcklefs. Dean 
Frankfurt, W timer Schoon, Rudolph Ulferts; back row, 
Dorothy Bueslng, Ann Swlrtz, Alfrelda Ulferts, Donna 


Folkers, Darlene Dtrks, Helen Osterkamp, Irene 
Rlcklefs, Wilma Ortgtes, June Anna Harms, Rev. H.L. 
Bueslng at the back. (Photo submitted by Dorothy 
Bueslng Johnson) 
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finally disappeared, the Catholic demomination 
acquired the building. It was named for Father Robert 
Powers. 

The building used as a chapel from 1924-1931 was 
moved from the lot where the present Lutheran 
parsonage is now, down on west Main St. and is the 
private home immediately east of the APCO business. 

The first baby baptized, upon the organization of the 
church, was Duane Herren Sept. 26, 1923. The first 
marriage was Edward Mohr and Viola Litts Sept. 12. 
1924. 

The first confirmation class was composed of four 
young ladies. They were: Louise Gerdes, Mildred 
Heiken. Hanna Ehlers and Frances Dircks. 

Mrs. Henry Rlckels was the first organist. Charter 
members were Warner Heiken, Ed Harms, Carl 
Westphal, Henry Ehlers, John Ehlers, Ralph 
Zimmerman, Albert Fisher, Henry Doden, John 
Gerdes, Henry Rickels, Chris Dircks and Charles 
Fiedler. 

The parsonage and adjoining lot were purchased 
June 15, 1924, for $5,000 from A.W. Preston. In the 
summer of 1924, construction was begun on the 
chapel. The congregation used the chapel for worship, 
education and youth work until 193 1 . In the summer of 
that year, upon the advice of the Iowa District Mission 
Board, the congregation purchased the present church 
building, called Power's Court, for $4,000. 

The original building was erected by the 


Presbyterians in 1903. On Dec. 17, 1914, the property 
was purchased by the Catholic Guild. It was used by 
that congregation as a place of worship from 1926, after 
the Catholic Church on the corner of High and 
Broadway streets was destroyed by fire, until 1928 
when their new church was completed on North 
Gamavtllo St. 

In August, 1931, the Board of Trusties of St. Paul 
Lutheran Church purchased the building from the 
Catholic Ladles Guild. 

In addition to the initial renovations in 1931, the 
Lutheran Church was completely remodeled in 1954. 
The first service held, after the work was completed, 
was on New Year’s Eve of that year. 

A new parsonage was constructed in 1958; the 
Educational Unit was built in 1965. 

Former pastors of St. Paul Lutheran Church include 
the Revs. Werner Fritschel, 1924-27; August Matthias, 
1927-39; H.L. Buesing, 1939-50: Howard E. Hahn, 
1950-55; James A. Siefkes, 1956-61; LaVerne C. 
Beener, 1961-69; Walter A. Behrens. 1968-73; Ralmer 
Sevig, 1971-72; Richard Kllng and Victor Nelson, 1980- 
83; Victor Nelson, 1983-86; David Hagstrom and Jane 
Hagstrom, 1987 and presently serving. 

From its small beginnings the congregation has 
grown to include 704 confirmed members. 

Member, Dennis Dirks, has been ordained into the 
ministry. 



1947 Confirmation Class of St. Paul's Lutheran 
Church, Anamosa — front row, Betty Hults, Florence 
Osterkamp, Clarice Wessels, Mary Jo Prull, Betty 
Tholen. Back row, LaVern Ulferts, Phyllis Hubner, 


June Hults, Rev. H.L. Buesing, Bette Soper, Leola 
Bartels, John Oltmanns. (Photo submitted by Dorothy 
Buesing Johnson ) 
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Residence of E.J. Wood, site of present Lutheran 
parsonage. (Submitted by Kathleen and Larry J. 
Conmey) 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 



United Methodist Church 

submitted by Josephine Russell 


The first Methodist Episcopal Church In Jones 
County was organized In Anamosa In 1851, by Rev. 
and Mrs. Valle. There were ten members In the 
congregation. These were: C.L.D. Crockwell, and his 
wife, Mary; Dexter Cunningham and Sarah Abigail, his 
wife; Oliver Lockwood and Rebecca, his wife; Miss Mary 
Bass; and Mr. Sedlers. 

The small congregation of Methodists held their 
services In the courthouse, In the log school house, (at 
the east end of Hickory Street), In the former United 
Brethren Church, and in the Congregational frame 
church on West Main Street. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, of Anamosa, was 
Incorporated October 21, 1858, and the following were 
named as the board of directors: C.L.D. Crockwell, 
James G. Brown, Hamilton Cary, William J. Henry and 
Bishop Isbell. 

In 1861, when the Congregationalists built their 
brick church on the corner of Main and Booth streets, 
the Methodists paid $100 for the vacated frame church 
on West Main. 

In 1865, the red brick church, with a tall white 
steeple, was built, and dedicated in December of that 
year. This stood on First Street, adjoining the lot of the 
Episcopal Church. Rev. E.D. Rosa was the pastor. 

During the building of the church, the following were 
stewards: I.W. Alger, J. Alderman, D. Cunningham, 
Alfred Green, E.M. Littlefield, C.H. Lull, B.L. Matson, 
S.P. Porter, J.H. Williams; Trustees composed the 
Building Committee: Charles Cline, G.P. Dietz, David 
Kinert, B.L. Matson, F. Neuberger. 

The cost of the building, including furniture was 
$5,697.15. 

The bell (still being used) was Installed in 1867. It was 
said that for a time, the bell was tolled for deaths, but 
due to the ensuing gloom, this practice was discon- 
tinued. 

A new Methodist Episcopal Church had been talked 
about for quite some time and when Rev. D.C. Dutton 
was appointed to this task, he organized his forces and 
soon had a new church building planned, erected and 
dedicated, debt free. Including the grounds, the new 
building cost $32,000. 

The building, dedicated June 27, 1907, is still in use. 


It is located to the west of the Congregational Church, 
on First Street. 

Rev. Dutton's able assistants In completing the 
building project were: Judge F.O. Ellison, C.L. Niles, 



Interior Methodist Episcopal Church, Anamosa. 
(Submitted by Jo Russell) 
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Robert Johnson, T.W. Shapley, John Lull, William 
Barker, William Alspaugh, William Thomas. 

The Ladles Aid Society provided the Impetus for the 
building when In 1895, after many years of fund 
raising, they presented a deed to the Mrs. Noah 
Huchlns lots, where the church Is now. to the church 
trustees for the use of church purposes. 

It was apparent in the late 1950s that additional and 
more suitable classroom space for the Sunday School 
was needed. By action of the official board, a Planning 
and Needs Committee was formed consisting of Robert 
George, Chm; Rosemary Bailey, Richard Brlckley, 
Glenn Thompson, Rosalie Shada, Anna Parham, Dr. 
Francis Frank, Everett Neal, William Hamilton. 
Dorothy Hall, with Rev. Ellis Webb and Paul Smith as 
ex-ofllclo members. They met January 9, 1959. 

A Building Committee was formed April 1, 1959. 
These members were Wilson Kouba, Chmn., Oris 
Randolph, Dorothy Hall, Rosalie Shada, Robert 
Livingstone, Howard Hart, Dr. F.C. Frank, Judge 
Warren Rees, John Parham, and Joe Legg. 

Groundbreaking ceremony was held on March 15, 
1964, for the new 880,000 unit. Construction was 
completed and a consecration service was conducted 
May 16. 1965. 

The unit and a portion of the remodeled church 
contains six classrooms, a pastor’s office, secretary's 
office, a chapel and a vault, which Is fire-resistant for 
storing records. 


Pastors who have served the church are: Revs. Vail 
and Harvey Taylor, 1851: A.B. Kendig, 1852: A. Carey 
and G.H.Jennison, 1853; Otis Daggett, 1854: George 
Larkins. 1855: Isaac Soule. 1856; F.C. Wolfe, 1857; A. 
Hill. 1858, A. H. Ames, 1859. 

U. Eberhart, 1860; Bishop Isbell, 1861; Asahel 
Bronson, 1863; E.D. Rosa, 1864; E.W. Jeffries, 1865; 
S.H. Henerson, 1868; William Fawcett, 1869; William 
Lease, 1871; J.B. Casebeer, 1873: S.H. Church, 1875; 
John Bowman, 1877. 

J.M. Leonard, 1878; F.B. Cherrington, 1879; J.G. 
VanNess, 1881: Frank E. Brush, 1884; A.C. Manwell, 
1887; G.W. Brlndell, 1889; L.U. McKee, 1892; S.W. 
Heald, 1895; J.F. Black. 1897; L.L. Lockard, 1901. 

Dean C. Dutton, 1905; Harry White, 1908; F.P. 
Shaffer, 1911; L.C. Lemon, 1916, E.A. Lang, 1919; S.V. 
Williams, 1921; Louis H. Joslin, 1923; F.C. Worcester, 
1927; H.D. Green, 1932; J.K. Delahooke, 1938; 

M. L.Sunderlin, 1944; E.E. Walker, 1945; E.R. Major, 
1951: H.A. James. 1953: J.E. Webb, 1958; M. B. Miller, 
1965; B.H. Garlock, 1971; H.L. Sherman, 1979; K.E. 
Hamilton, 1982; and Kathryn Bates Blssen, 1987. 

The United Methodist Church was Incorporated June 
11, 1969. This incorporation was signed by the officers 
of the Evangelical United Brethren Church, the North 
Iowa Methodist Church, and the South Iowa Methodist 
Church. 

The Anamosa United Methodist Church was 
Incorporated Oct. 10, 1974. 


United Methodist Women 

submitted by Charlene George 


The history of the Methodist women dates back to 
March 1869 when a group of dedicated women met In 
Boston and formed the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. Nov. 17, 1872, less than four years after the 
Boston meeting, an auxiliary was formed in the 
Anamosa Methodist Church. 

A traveling speaker came for this purpose and the 
Anamosa Auxiliary was the first one formed west of the 
Mississippi river. They had visiting speakers and their 
main work was supporting an orphan in the foreign 
mission field. Ten years later the Woman’s Home 
Missionary society was formed. This, too, was the first 
one formed west of the Mississippi River. 

The Ladies Aid Society began about 1865. One of the 


major projects was a $500 organ for the new church, on 
the comer of First and Booth Streets. 

In 1962 the women pledged $3,000 to the building 
fund for the new educational wing. 

The Social Circle was formed by a group of teen-age 
girls, who met while their mothers were at the Ladles 
Aid Society. In 1918 they divided into smaller groups, 
and in 1941, the circles were changed from numbers of 
corresponding city wards, to names of women of the 
Bible. 

In 1940 the Women’s Society for Christian Service 
was formed, merging the Ladles Aid, the Social Circles, 
the Women's Foreign Missionary Society and the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society. 



Forest Chapel Church 

submitted by Lewis Vernon 


Forest Chapel Church, an Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, was founded in 1845, in a log school 
house, directly across the road from its present 
location. 

Originally, it was a five-church circuit which included 
Olln, Antioch, White Oak, and Center. The first 
minister was Jacob Miller, who walked to the church 
from his home a few miles west of Olin. 


In 1859, Samual Stover bought the present church- 
site from Moses Bolenbaugh. Pioneers hauled brick 
from a brickyard near Anamosa, and walls for the 
church were erected. Funds ran out, but in 1861, 
enough money had been raised to complete the 
building and plaster the walls. 

In those days the men sat on one side of the church 
and women on the other. 
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The first trustees were: Seaman Swaze, president: 
J.L. Joslin. secretary and D.G. Starling, treasurer. 
These men, along with Allen Sones, who lived in 
Anamosa, formed a committee to replace the church, 
which was adjudged to be unsafe. This was in 1884 and 
Rev. L.B. Hix was pastor. They lacked the necessary 
amount of $1500 to finance the work, but they signed a 
note to cover the sum. 

The Junior Christian Endeavor bought the church 
bell In 1922. under the leadership of Mrs. Pard Miller. 
The Senior Christian Endeavor bought the piano, under 
the direction of Mabel Sones. 

The Thimble Society was organized in 1909, with 
Mrs. Emily Joslin, president. The present annex was 
completed in 1911, under the sponsorship of this group 
who raised over $700. The pastor was Fred Riggs and 
Dr. Cronk was the superintendent. 

Ministers who have served the church are: Revs. 
Bishop Statton, Robert Stephens. Fred Riggs. William 
Bainbridge, Harry Brunn. Harold Knight, Marvin Hulse, 
Moses Alexander, Gail Zackefross, Russell Hansen 

Charles Huffman, Lloyd Fostor, Harry Buss, G.M. 
Talbot. (?) Dickenson, Carl L. Windsor, Lloyd Mitchell, 
Everette Bennett. Gary Dobbins, Fred Richardson, Tim 
Henry, Lloyd Dutro, and (?) Sllleman. 



Forest Chapel Church ( Submitted by Louie Vernon) 




Sunday School parade 
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VIII 

Schools — Places to Grow and Learn 


Anamosa Public Schools 

by Dr. James R. Poulter 
Superintendent, 1962-1986 


Some of the material included in this contribution 
was taken from earlier accounts found in the Eureka 
Centennial Edition. I have sought to go to original 
sources whenever possible, but my efforts were 
handicapped because the official records of the 
Anamosa Independent School District, covering the 
years 1859-1882, are missing. 

In 1859, Anamosa residents petitioned the village 
council to call a special election for the establishment of 
an independent school district. Seventy voters gave 
unanimous approval. On April 19, 1859, Wiliam T. 
Shaw was elected president of the new board of 
education; Dr. J.S. Dimmit, vice-president; J.J. 
Dickinson, secretary; and Israel Fisher, R.S. Hadley, 
Roswell Crane and David Graham were elected 
directors. 

The new district Included the communities of 
Anamosa, Strawberry Hill, and Stone City, and rural 
Farview Township north of the Wapslpinicon river and 
a small area south of the river. 


In 1877, that part of the district south of the 
Wapsipinicon was set off to the Fairview Township 
District. These boundaries remained essentially 
unchanged until the school district reorganization of 
1962. 

Classes in the new district were held in the 
Strawberry Hill brick school, and additional space was 
rented from churches in the community. 

Strawberry Hill school district, which had become a 
part of the Anamosa independent school district in 
1859, separated itself from the Anamosa district from 
1872 until 1901. 

The United Brethren Church rented space to the new 
independent school district in 1859. The church earned 
its niche in Anamosa and Jones County history in 1853 
when it brought the first bell into the county. The 
church subsequently closed because of declining 
membership, and the bell was purchased by the school 
district to be hung in the belfry of the school building. 
The bell, now long un-used, was removed to the new 



Anamosa Public School. April 23, 1897 — Teachers: 
Miss Totten. Mtss Smith, Miss Jeffries, Miss 
Dougherty. Miss Gavin, Miss Beam; pupils, Jewltt 
Niles, Roy Stewart, Harlo Byerly, Bessie Ewing, Lynn 
Ellis Lee Reid, Earl Tarbox, Clytle Huggins, Fred 
Byerly, Nellie Hackett, Clark Josltn, Alfred Remley, 
Clara Hellberg, Claude Hodgln, Etta Alderman, 
Clarence Crocker, Nettle Lawrence, Mabel Watt, Retta 
Luellen, Jessie Goodlove, Julia Gavin, Pearl Bevins, 
Josle Sullivan, Emily Gordon, Frances Fisher, Elma 
Erwin, Mae Byerly, Lettle Snyder, Anna Foley. Nellie 
Morey, Katie Croot, Retta Dorgeloh, Gertie Loomis, 
Eleanor Hartman, Beatrice Young, Bessie Curtright, 


Josle Foley, Minnie Rigby, James Pope, Elmer Blrk, 
Levi Blrk, Arthur Remley, Leslie Wtldey, John Rigby, 
Perry Beam, Garfield Madden. Brayton McCarn, Jay 
Condlt, Paul Heald, Willie Stacy. Wtllle Griffith. Clyde 
Smith, Paul Zergenfus, Edgar Frink, Clarence Boyer, 
Hugh Rled, Herbert Beam, James Curtright, Jesse 
Yount, Carl Wlldey, Wtllle Hellberg, Fred Erb, Ross 
McIntyre, Joe Foley. Crete McIntyre. Blanche Port, 
Katie Hanlon, Lizzie Boyle, Mary McGreevy, Bessie 
Brown, Myrtle Monger, Clifford Arthur. Orrln Condlt, 
Mary Hartman, Mary O'Mera, Edward Bates, Mary 
Foarde, Gertie Kelsalt, (?) Graham, Mr. (?). (Photo 
submitted by Mildred Brown) 
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high school In 1976 as the centerpiece of the high 
school's national Bicentennial observance. It is on 
display in the foyer of the high school, mounted in a 
replica of the original belfry. A tradition has developed 
of ringing the bell following the close of commencement 
exercises each spring. 

A new $8,950 brick school building, located on the 
present West Middle school site, was occupied by the 
district's children in 1863. A $5,000 addition was 
erected in 1872; and in 1885. $7,775 was provided for 
the erection of the building, but only for the finishing of 
the rooms on the top floor. 

The other rooms were to be finished as they were 
needed and when funds became available. In June 
1903, the issuance of $3,500 in bonds was approved to 
finish two rooms and improve the 'sanitary closets'. 

During this period a frame school was built by the 
district in the quarry area. This building burned in 
187 1, and it was replaced immediately. In June 1900, a 
contract was let for the construction of a new Stone City 
school at a cost of $2. 195. 

Professor Park Hill is the first person whose service as 
Principal (superintendent) of the Anamosa School 
district is authenticated in the official minutes of the 


school records. The year of his original appointment is 
not known, but it was prior to 1882, and he served until 
1892. 

The school year at this time was divided into three 
terms, each approximately 12 weeks in length. The 
1884-85 school year began on September 15, and the 
first term ended on December 19. After a two week 
vacation, the second term opened Jan. 5, 1885, and ran 
through March 27. The third term began April 6, and 
the school year ended June 12. 

The curriculum was very 'heavy' as an 1889 diploma 
testifies. The following courses are listed on the 
diploma displayed in the board of education meeting 
room: Greek, Latin, German, literature, history, 
rhetoric, grammar, botany, physiology, philosophy, 
physical geography, civil government, geometry, 
arithmetic, elocution, composition and declamation. 

The school principal normally did not attend school 
board meetings in the 1800s. One can only speculate 
about the reason for the acton taken by the school 
board in December 1884, which stipulated that 
students, after Jan. 1, 1885, would not be allowed to 
take more than four subjects a term, and Latin, Greek 
and German would no longer be required. Prof. Hill did 
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Anamosa Public School, the site of Middle School, 1987. (Note: all the bare feet!) (Photo submitted by 
Mildred Brown) 
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Anamosa High School 


A class in the old west high school building. Pupils are unidentified. (Photo submitted by Robert M. 
George) 
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attend a special meeting of the board In early January 
1885, and 'after discussion’ the December action was 
rescinded. Hill evidently was a man of persuasion. 

In 1879 the school enrollment was 367, and the staff 
consisted of Professor Hill and 10 teachers. Hill earned 
$900 per year and the average teacher salary was $35 
per month. 

Mr. Aaron Palmer succeeded Hill In 1892, and 
remained through 1901. 

The school enrollment had Increased to 662 In 1896- 
97, with 84 students In high school; and the staff now 
consisted of the superintendent and 12 teachers. 

A total of 48 credits were required for graduation as a 
result of action taken by the board of education In 
November, 1900. A credit was earned by a student with 
the successful completion of one course, one term In 
length. ‘Successful’ was to be measured by recitation 
(30 percent) and examination (70 percent), with a 
school board committee to 'pass upon all final 
examination papers In the high school.’ 

Mr. Palmer was succeeded by J.C. Macomber In 
1901. He was followed by C.E. Buckley from 1902-06. 

District records do not Indicate when athletics and 
inter-scholastic competion became part of the school 
program. However, a photo appearing in the Eureka 
credits the 1896 football team as being the first. 

Anamosa’s early high school athletes evidently had 



Above Is the graduation picture of the class of 1895 
of the Anamosa High School. They are: front row, 
Mabel Milltcan, Helen Holt: second row, Hubert 
Hollenbeck, Prof. Palmer, Harry Slgworth; third row, 
Hobart Myrlck, George L. Schoonover, Clifford Ellison, 
Mrs. "Winnie" Sherman Russell, Alex Wilds, John 
Fisher, Howard Johnson. . 



Callsthentlcs Class, Anamosa High School, 1888 
Back row, left to right: Bertha Stacy, Etta M. Woodln, 
Carrie Clark, Edgar Bonstel, Clara Ellis, John 
McKean; second row, Helen Young, Allen Sanford. 
Eunte Matson, Charlie Scroggs, Lillian Huggins, Will 


Raley: front row, Louie Denison, Edgar Penly, 
Margaret Wood, Andrew McDonald, Essie Donald, 
Jennings Litzenberg. (Photo submitted by Helen 
Heckenlalble, great-granddaughter of Edmund Booth, 
editor of Anamosa Eureka) 
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Back In 1896, the good old days of the flying wedge 
and the center rush, these young Anamosa athletes 
decided they would go In for a little gridiron sport for 
themselves, and their decision resulted In the 
formation of the first Anamosa high school football 
team. 

The boys might not have been right up to style — 
there Isn't a single mustache, sldeburn, or noseguard 
in sight — but they played a whale of a lot of football 
Just the same. 

Reading from left to right, front row: Will Griffith, 


deceased: Lee Reid, employed In Zeuch ’s grocery store 
here; Levi Blrk, farming five miles northwest of 
Anamosa: Wally Ellis, retired; and Alfred Remley of 
the Anamosa Lumber Company. Second row, Roy 
Stewart, a grocer In Washington, Iowa; Clarence 
Crocker, Joe Foley, Perry Bean, and Elmer Blrk. all 
deceased: Roy Overly, farming three miles northwest 
of Anamosa; and James Pope, a mall clerk at Marlon. 
Back row: A. Palmer, superintendent, deceased; and 
Jewett Niles, employed in the Clark Clothing Co. at 
Cedar Rapids. (From the Eureka, Oct. 1937) 



Class of 1939. Anamosa High School, pictured 
above in alphabetical order: Frances Babcock. 
Bernlece Benlschek, Cecil Blayney, Robert Bock. 
George Brown, Madalene Buckner, Earl Day, Ann 
DuMont, Nell Edwards, Kathleen Ellers, Ruth 
Fairbanks, Ray Fisher, DeLlte Folkerts, Helen Foote, 
Marie Gerdes, Fredrick Gerst, Verneita Gordon, Betty 
Gray, David Gray, Donald Handel, Richard Hartwlg, 
Donald Heasty, Dorothy Herren, Nadine Hlghley, 


Eleanor Hlnz, Chris Holmes, Ernest Holub, Thelma 
James, Helen Kellogg. Wesley Kendall. Robert 
Keseberg, Richard Krommlnga, Leonard Lawrence, 
Florene Lutz, Arthur Marek, Arthur Mattlas. Doris 
McColm, Minnie Ortgtes, Orlyn Peck, Joyce Porter, 
Helen Reese, Barbara Russell, Engel Scheer, Josle 
Shoop, Myrna Slnkey, Donald Steele. Kenneth 
Sunday. Mary Lucille Taber. Josephine Walderbach, 
and John Whalen. 
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some behavior problems, and the board adopted the 
following resolution June 6. 1905: " Resolved, that the 
Board of Education Is opposed to athletics In the school 
and In the name of the school, until such time as the 
athletes show by their conduct that they will be a credit 
to the school.” 

A delegation of students appeared at the Sept. 18, 
1905, board meeting requesting permission to play 
football, but the request was denied. 

Conceivably related to the football matter, 19 high 
school boys skipped school Sept. 24, 1905, and were 
apprehended at the Anamosa fairgrounds. All were 
suspended by the superintendent and were re-admltted 
by the board after giving a public apology and agreeing 
to obey to the letter a rule adopted by the board on 
October 4. 

The rule, which forbade the use of tobacco or liquor, 
from the time the students left home for school, until 
they returned home, and forbade the carrying of 
tobacco, cigars, pipes, or liquor, probably gives us some 
Idea of the boys' activities at the fairgrounds. 

The school board's anti-activity feelings continued 
with a January, 1906, resolution forbidding student 
participation in the district or state declamatory 
contests. 

The classical curriculum remained In vogue in the 
early 1900s. Twelve students graduated in 1904 from 
the Latin Course and eight graduated from the English 
Course. 

According to the secretary's annual report, 13 
classrooms were in use during 1904-05 school year. 



1907 photo of the Anamosa high school basketball 
team. The player In the center, directly above the 
basketball, is Earl Barker. Can you identify any of the 
others? 


That year the superintendent received $1,200 per year 
and the 15 female teachers averaged $44.33 per month. 
The student attendance was 560. 

Superintendent Frank C. Popham was hired in 1906 
and remained until 1909. He proposed to the board that 



Anamosa Public School, site of Middle School, 1 987. 



Anamosa Graduating Class 1 906 



Anamosa Girls Basketball Team. 1917 
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A scene on the steps of the old Anamosa High School submitted by Robert M. George) 

building, taken about the turn of the century. (Photo 


A classroom In the old west high school building. Anamosa High School In 1897. The photo was taken 
The teacher pictured Is Identified as Bessie Ewing, probably about 1904 or 1905. (Photo submitted by 
who was a local girl and had graduated from Robert M. George) 
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athletics, excluding football, be returned to the school. 
His proposal that the students, to be eligible, had to 
receive passing grades in three subjects, attend school 
regularly and be of good moral character, was accepted. 

A music teacher was hired for the first time in 1906- 
07 and drawing and music were required subjects, and 
the claim that one could not sing would not serve as an 
excuse. The board pointed out that everyone could 
learn the rudiments of music, the history of music and 
the biographies of famous musicians. 

Supt. Popham was the first superintendent with 
documented authority to recruit and hire teachers. 

The building constructed in 1913-14 now houses the 
West Middle School. To make room for it, the 1863 
building and the 1872 addition were torn down. 

H.M. Stiles was elected superintendent of the 1919- 
20 school year. J.H. Peet was elected superintendent at 
a salary of $2,700, and was the first to attend board 
meetings regularly. 

Male dominated school boards ended in 1923. with 
the election of Mrs. Mildred Paul and Mrs. Rose 
Sigworth to the school board. Mrs. Paul was elected to a 
third term in 1929, and Mrs. Lena Remley succeeded 
Mrs. Sigworth at that time. Mrs. Paul, widow of Dr. J.D. 
Paul, still resides in Anamosa. 

Frank W. Jones succeeded Supt. Peet in 1925. He 
served through 1934. 

Supt. Jones resigned at the close of the 1933-34 
school year and his replacement, Robert Ballard, was 
hired at a salary of $2,200 — $200 less than the last 
salary offered Mr. Jones. 

Maude Lowry and Minnie Trevarthen were elected to 
the board in 1931. Mrs. Trevarthen was elected as first 
woman to hold the position of board president in 1934. 
She was re-elected to several terms. She is the widow of 
Dr. A.N. Trevarthen, long-time Anamosa dentist, and 
she still resides in Anamosa. 

In 1935, after approval of the voters, and with the aid 


of a Federal PWA grant, an addition was made to the 
1913 building. This addition included what is now 
known as the middle school (the old high school 
building) auditorium and gymnasium, locker rooms, a 
science laboratory and three general classrooms. 

Glen B. Kinser was elected superintendent in 1936 to 
succeed Robert Ballard. 

Anamosa high school’s reputation as a football power 
was built during the five year period 1937-43, when it 
put together a string of 47 games without defeat. 
During this time, state recognition was earned by 
several local stars including Ralph Beardsley, 



Anamosa Grade School Building before it was 
demolished, at the site of Middle School. Photo taken 
by Phyllis Wlpf (Submitted by Anamosa Historical 
Society ) 



Anamosa Public School, now the Anamosa Middle School (Submitted by Curt McKinstry) 
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September means football. The 1902 official team 
photo is shown above. Names of the Anamosa High 
School football team pictured, as best as could be 
determined by the faded writing on the back of the 
photo are. left to right, back row: Ervin Stlmpson, Cliff 
Lane, William Lake, F. Bevins, Supt. Buckley: middle 
row, Ed Johnson. Frank Derr, Ed Lowe, Art Tarbox, 
Glad Gurley; front row, Hoyt Russell. Bob Remley, 
Robert Ewing, Earl Boyer and George Schuchneckt. 
Note the lack of padding and the style of uniforms, the 
laced Jerseys and turtleneck woolen sweaters. 
Apparently hair parted In the middle was also in 
style. (Journal-Eureka photo) 


Anamosa High School, 1924 — Top row, Lawrence 
Conmey, George Walker, Julius Westphal; middle 
row, Howard Porter, Coach Robert Larsen, Henry 
Bowman; bottom row, Bernell Schwartz, Elmer Wise. 
(Photo submitted by Dutch Westphal) 
(Lower photo submitted by Curt McKlnstry) 




1923 Team — Bottom row. left to right: H. 
Porter, J. Westphal, G. Walker, E. Weiss, H. Bauman, 
H. Stoddard, B. Schwartz: middle row. Coach R. 
Larsen. A. Strawman, H. Underwood. F. DeLancey, C. 


McKlnstry, F. Plllard, C. Farmer, H. Derleth, R. Ipsen 
(?), W. Brlnncombe. (?); top row, R. Alspaugh, J. 
McGovern. D. Graftt, W. McGovern. N. Stout, L. Gee, B. 
O’Deen, Assistant Coach Blue. 
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Lawrence ‘Spook’ LaBarge and Lawrence Larson. 

Anamosa. along with Monticello, Tipton, Maquoketa, 
Marion and Manchester, made up the Mid-Six 
Conference In 1940. The Mid-Six evolved Into the Tri- 
River conference when Vinton and Independence 
joined in 1942. In 1943 the name was changed to the 
WaMaC Conference. 

The average daily student membership In the 1939- 
40 school year was 761. Two sections of each 
elementary grade, kindergarten through six. were 
maintained In Anamosa; the Junior high school was 
composed of grades seven and eight; and the high 
school was made up of grades nine through twelve. The 
Stone City school was operated with one teacher who 
was responsible for 20-25 students In the lower 
elementary grades. 

It was an annual ritual for Stone City residents to 
appear before the school board seeking the re- 
appointment of a second teacher In their school which 
would make the transportation of upper grade children 
to Anamosa no longer necessary. They were never 
sucessful, and In August 1947, the school board voted 
to close the school. All students would then be 
transported to Anamosa, and to answer parent 
concerns about safety, the board agreed to pay the train 
fare for Stone City students when weather or roads 
prevented the bus from operating. The school building 
was sold to the community In 1962 for $100, and It is 
used today as a community center. 

In January 1939, a teacher of the handicapped was 
hired for the first time. 

The state approved vocational agriculture and 
voacational home economics programs to begin in 
1939. It was dropped some time later, but it was 
reinstated for the 1968-69 school year. 

L.D. Murfleld began his more than three decades of 
service as school district treasurer In October 1943. 

During World War II, the board was receiving staff 
resignations throughout the school year. To encourage 
teachers to finish the school year, the school board 
Instituted what was termed a ‘$20 per month bonus' for 
each teacher who completed his-her contract. Actually, 
teachers were being paid at a rate of $20 below the 
amount shown on the salary schedule, and the amount 
received by a teacher at the end of the contract year 


was payment of the amount deducted, rather than the 
bonus. 

Supt. Kinser resigned effective Oct. 18, 1946, and 
D.W. Thompson, high school principal, was appointed 
interim superintendent. Supt. Thompson received a 
regular appointment a short time later, and he served 
through the 1948-49 school year. 

March 29, 1948, voters approved the sale of $50,000 
In bonds to finance home bleachers at the football field; 
the Industrial arts, vocational agriculture and bus 
garage: gym balconies, eliminated from the 1935 plan; 
and electrical services for the 1885 and 1913 buildings 
were modernized. 

Virgil S. Lagomarclno succeeded D.W. Thompson as 
superintendent In 1949. Dr. Lagomarclno served until 
1951. He served as the first dean of the College of 
Education at Iowa State University. 

Elmer L. Johnson succeeded Lagomarclno In July 
1951, and served for five years. 

A new $235,000 elementary school, built on 
Strawberry Hill, was completed by the fall of 1956. The 
school was made necessary due to the post-war baby 
boom, together with the closing of many rural schools. 

Public employers, Including schools, are now 
required by state law to bargain with their employees. 
The minutes of the March 21, 1955, school board 
meeting report for the first time that the board had met 
with a faculty committee to discuss salaries. 

Mr. Johnson resigned effective July 31, 1956. He was 
followed by Glen B. Brostrom, who served until 1962. 

By voter approval Nov. 23, 1959, an $82,000 
addition, called the Birk-Cavenaugh Wing, was 
constructed at the Strawberry Hill School. The addition 
was named to honor two veteran Anamosa teachers, 
Jane Blrk and None Cavanaugh. 

School district reorganization came to the 
community when the Anamosa Community School 
District came officially into being July 1. 1962. The 
reorganization election, held in October 1961, had 
brought together the Anamosa Independent District, 
part of the Viola Consolidated District, and all or part of 
the Antioch, Black Oak, Brady, Cass Township, 
Fairview Township, Hoosler Ben, Midland, Waggoner 
and Wanye Township rural school districts. A second 
election, held Mar. 20, 1962, brought In part of the 



Anamosa High School football team 1 939-40 
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Martelle Consolidated District. The last phase was 
completed July 1, 1963, when part of the Morley 
Consolidated District Joined the community school 
district. 

Mr. Brostrom resigned In July 1962. to accept a 
similar position In Waverly, Iowa. He was succeeded by 
James R. Poulter who would serve until his retirement 
in 1986. 

The new district contained 134 sq. miles: Its first 
operating budget totaled $708,478; there were 76 
professional staff members; and the average dally 
student membership In 1962-63 was 1,578. 

The Morley and Viola buildings were utilized as 
elementary attendance centers, and the Martelle 
building housed the Junior high school. 

A citizens committee was appointed by the board in 
the fall of 1963, to study the district's building needs. 
Its recommendations to the board in the spring of 1964 
was to build a new high school to house an educational 
program for grades 10 -12. In 1966 a $940,000 bond 
proposal was approved and the new high school 
building was occupied In the fall of 1968. 

The study of French and Latin has been part of the 
high school curriculum for many years, but it became 
necessary to drop French III and Latin II In 1966, 
because of low enrollment. French staged a strong 
comeback and a four-year program has been offered for 
nearly 20 years. Latin, however, was not to survive, 
and It was dropped from the curriculum completely In 


1967. Spanish became the second foreign lanquage in 
1984. Art was added In 1968. 

A major change for high school students, when 
school opened In the fall of 1968, was the closed-noon 
hour; a change not well received by some of the 
students, particularly by the upperclassmen. 

Other changes Included the moving of the junior high 
school, then located at Martelle, to the old high school 
building. It consisted of grades 7through 9. The Morley 
school was closed and Martelle, Viola, Strawberry Hill 
and West, served as the district’s elementary centers. 

In November 1968, the board of education approved a 
girls’ basketball program for ninth grade, on a trial 
basis. In 1969-70 the program was expanded to the 
senior high school; and a seventh and eighth grade 
program was begun in 1973-74. It became a WaMaC 
Conference sport in 1974-75. 

Enrollment reached its peak in the district in 1969- 
70. with an average daily membership of 1.925 
students. The professional staff numbered 97, and 
operating expenditures totaled $ 1 ,355,000. 

Mid-term graduation for qualified students began in 
1972. School sponsored baccalaureate services were 
eliminated after 1972, and commencement was shifted 
to Sunday afternoons. 

A total of 5.48 acres of land, adjacent to the football 
field, was purchased in 1975. This was used to improve 
the field and track, and also for the city-school softball 
and recreation area. 



Members of an early Anamosa School Band In the 
late 1920s. Back row, left to right : Larry Walton, 
Robert Lohr, Joe Lazio, Jim Walton, (?) Rockwell, 
Forrest Hall, Gerald Hayes, Ed Mershon. Don 
Bowdlsh, Howard Ellison, Leonard Click, Russell 


Westphal, Robert Paul. Front row, left to right: 
Gorman O’Toole, Art Moenck, Bill Fisher, Carroll 
Kempshall, Eugene Wink, Lyman Perkins. James T. 
Remley, Clifford Crow. Donald Beggs. Dean Bunce, 
Howard Remley, Dale Dorgeloh. 
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Voters in February 1976, approved the sale of 
$125,000 in bonds for the construction of an all- 
weather, metric running track, for the erection of 
permanent 'home’ football bleachers and the 
installation of fencing. 

In May 1977, the school board obligated $126,000 for 
the remodeling and renovation of the stage and 
auditorium at the middle school. 

In 1977, the girls' athletic program continued to 
expand with softball being added. Volleyball and cross 
country was added in 1979. 

In October 1978, a citizen committee was formed to 
study facility utilization in the district. A consultant 
was hired in the fall of 1980 to study the effects of 
declining enrollment. His report was received in 
February, 1981. 

The board met in November of that year, and voted to 
establish a three-year middle school, effective with the 
1983-84 school year. 

The 1885 west bulllding was demolished in the 
summer of 1982. The old building is commemorated by 
a marker built on the site by George E. Watters, 
utilizing stone and brick from the razed school. 

Marvin Boyer is presently serving as superintendent. 


having succeeded James R. Poulter in July 1986. 

The 1988 graduation requirements include: six 
credits in language arts, three credits in mathematics, 
four credits In science, six credits in the social sciences, 
and one credit in personal typing. 

Anamosa, Monticello and Maquoketa joined the Big 
Bend Conference in 1987-88. This includes the two 
Western Dubuque high schools (Cascade and Epworth), 
Dyersvile Beckman, Central of DeWitt. and Comanche. 
The demise of the old WaMaC Conference began with 
the withdrawal of Tipton, and then the inability, or 
unwillingness, of the remaining schools to name a 
replacement. 

During its 44 years in the WaMaC Conference, 
Anamosa won conference championships in the 
following sports in the years indicated: Football, 1947, 
1950, 1967. 1970, 1979; Boys’ Basketball. 1945-46, 
1966-67. 1968-69, 1979-80; Wrestling, 1967, 1967-68, 
1969, 1986; Volleyball, 1980, 1984: Cross Country, 
1977; Girls’ Track, 1984, 1985, 1986, 1987; Boys’ 
Track. 1956, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1976, 1977, 1978, 
1980; Girls’ Golf, 1976, 1977, 1981, 1982, 1983: Boys’ 
Golf. 1967, 1970, 1978, 1987; and Baseball. 1967. 


Anamosa Public School — 1938-87 

by Kathleen Dougherty, former school librarian 


Because of three wins in 1937, the 1938 Anamosa 
football team was standing on the brink of a record- 
breaking era. As football mania continued, teachers 
tried to involve the students in events of more serious 
proportion. 

The high school library in 1939 boasted 1,500 books 
and 32 magazines, thanks to a 1937 renovation 
allocation of $400. 

This same year, the Anamosa High School Student 
Council was begun. 

Wednesday was established as ’Church Night' in 
November 1939. It was agreed that school activities 
would not be scheduled on that evening. The practice 
continues today. 

In 1940 ‘The Raider’ annual was published for the 
first time in many years. 

The Board of Education adopted the Smith-Hughes 
program, which established a vocational agriculture 
program and added vocational home-making to the 
curriculum. State aid was given to these areas. 

The football team rolled on, allowing 1 touchdown in 
9 games, and amassing 313 points to 6! An account of 
the memorable game Nov. 11, 1940, was written this 
way: "With the temperature at 19 degrees, and an icy 
wind sending snow flying across the gridiron, the 2,000 
fans who turned out to witness the battle between the 
two unbeaten elevens (Anamosa-Monticello) went 
home, a disappointed and very cold bunch of rooters. 
The game ended in a 0-0 tie, and ended Anamosa's win- 
ning streak. 

Ralph Beardsley was named to the first All-State 
football team, while Lawrence LaBarge was on the 
second team. Ralph also was the State Discus Champ. 

The basketball team had a record of 18 wins and 6 
losses, beating Cedar Rapids Roosevelt, and Dubuque, 
only to lose to Muscatine 26-23 in the district final. 

Registration in the Anamosa school system was at an 
all-time high, 739 students, 419 in the grades and 320 
In the high school. Biology and World History were 
added to the curriculum, and for the first time the 


school had two coaches, and an instructor in both band 
and glee club. 

Sports interest continued with the following 
upperclassmen lettering: R. Beardsley, J. Russell, J. 
Daly, Ed Kromminga. Lawrence Larson, Larry Jessen, 
Fred Kinser, and Keith Shover. Larson, Beardsley, and 
Junior (Juke) Hohn were the outstanding 
underclassmen who received letters. 

The November 1941 Rotary -sponsored football 
banquet, honored 24 lettermen, and Fred Kinser as 
honorary captain. The speaker was Nile KInnick, the 
State University of Iowa's only Helsman Trophy 
winner. 

The addition of a ticket booth and restrooms at the 
athletic field was completed at a cost of $233. 

When the Raiders met Dubuque as a curtain-raiser, 
before the Penn-Loras basketball game that winter, it 
was the first time an Anamosa team had competed 
against a parochial school. 

In the fall of 1942, the football season ended with 47 
games without a defeat, though Wilson high school, of 
Cedar Rapids, played to a 7-7 tie in October. Shorty 
Larson made first team All-State. 

Because of Anamosa’s football prowess, the speaker 
at the Rotary-sponsored football banquet of Jan. 1942. 
was Larry ’Moon’ Mullln. He was a three-time All 
American under the famous coach, Knute Rockne. His 
appearance was possible because he was serving as a 
lieutenant in the Navy Pre-flight school in Iowa City. 

The early forties saw both faculty and students 
leaving for service in the armed forces. In the fall of 
1943, Roy Schwab was replaced as band director by 
Stanley Vesely. Mrs. O.A. Rife was ‘drafted’ as an 
emergency Instructor in Latin and English, and Mrs. Ed 
Steele helped in the Science Department. Women 
teachers joined the WAVES and WAACS. 

The football bubble burst when Vinton defeated the 
Raiders on September 23, 1943. This in no way 
dimmed five brilliant seasons. 

January 1940 the American Legion gave the young 
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people the use of their hall. It was named the Raider 
Den. 

At that same time, a hot lunch program was begun In 
the school. 

The basketball team of that year was Jones County 
Champions. 

By the fall of 1944, faculty weddings and 
engagements were rampant. The faculty changed from 
week to week as teachers left to Join returning 
servicemen-husbands, or be married. During the 
1940s. money was withheld from the teacher's 
monthly paychecks to Insure completion of teaching 
contracts. 

The hot lunch resumed In November at a cost of 15 
cents per meal. Some students missed graduation 
ceremonies and festivities because of Induction Into the 
armed services. 

New Importance was given to the commercial classes 
(bookkeeping and typing). 

In the fall of 1944, St. Patrick's Parochial School 
opened with four grades. The enrollment showed 15 
children In first grade, 20 In second, 13 In third grade, 
and 12 in fourth grade. It Is possible that additional 
students entered during the year. Four more grades 
were added In 1945, offering Catholic education to 
grades 1 through 8. 

By the 1945-46 school year, under-20-year-old 
draftees were welcomed back to complete their high 
school education. 

The basketball team again claimed the WaMaC 
crown, and were victorious over Monticello in the 
sectional tournament. Anamosa continued to compete 
against Cedar Rapids Wilson and McKinley High 
Schools. 

The high school Normal Training Program, designed 
to train graduates for rural school teaching, was 
discontinued in the 1946-47 school year. 

In 1950, Prinicpal Warner Klrlln established the 
National Honor Society. Its charter members were: Don 
Yahnke, Norman Murfleld, Larry Crockett, Charles 
Metcalf, Jan Murfleld, Viola Wigger, Carol Musgrove, 
Marilee Kennedy, and Mary Ann Nickels. 

The football team of that year won the WaMaC. 

The Jones county basketball trophy belonged to 
Anamosa In 1951. 

At this time, the Eastern Iowa Band Festival was a big 
event, including schools from all over Eastern Iowa. 
The crowning of Eunice Stlmpson (Conley) as Miss 
Eastern Iowa of 1952 was a source of pride and 
excitement. 

During this time, and into the sixties, many sport 
banquets were held. The American Legion sponsored a 
football banquet, and the Knights of Columbus honored 
the basketball teams. These dinners were open to the 
public. In December 1952, Forest Evashevski was the 
speaker. Over the years, such notables as Sharm 
Sheuerman, Ken Ploen, Bob Flora, and Tait Cummins 
appeared. Buck O'Connor, popular and successful Iowa 
basketball coach, made his last public appearance at an 
Anamosa dinner, prior to his untimely death. 

The Music and Drama departments cooperated for 
such efforts as ‘The Mikado’ and ‘H.M.S. Pinafore'. 

In 1954, planning began for a new elementary school 
which was erected in 1955. The superintendent was 
E.L. Johnson. The Board of Education was headed by 
Ken Humpal and the members were: Peter Robertson, 
Irvin Hovet, Presley Hanna, Verne Purcell, O.A. Rife, 
Secretary; and L.D. Murfleld, treasurer. 

Another 'A' Club was begun for athletic letter 


winners. References can be found for such a group In 
the forties, so this may have been a revival. 

The basketball team won a district tournament for 
the first time since 1921. 

In 1955, Anamosa was again proud to have another 
Eastern Iowa Band Queen in Dixie Davenport. 

An open-house for the new Strawberry Hill 
Elementary School was held on January 29. 1956. 

That spring, the Anamosa track team won the Class 
B Indoor Meet. 

Anamosa grad, Don Norton, contributed to Iowa’s 
1957 Rose Bowl win. He went on to play as a 
professional with the San Diego Chargers. 

Because of the promotional film, ‘Small Town USA’, 
the Anamosa school band represented the same at the 
International Lions Club parade in Chicago July 9, 
1958. 

During the summer of 1958, three houses on N. 
Garnavillo St., across from St. Patrick’s Church, were 
moved. This would be the site of the new St. Patrick’s 
school. The school dedication was held Nov. 8, 1959. 

The 1958-59 school year saw Jack Fisk beginning the 
wrestling program. Though he didn’t place, Tom Postel 
was the first Anamosa student to participate in a State 
Wrestling Meet. It was held at Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 

The sixties began with a Quarterback Club which 
sponsored buses for fans, and took the basketball team 
to the lowa-Illinols game. 

Both the band and the glee club took Division 1 
ratings in 1960-61 school year. 

The Birk-Cavanaugh wing was added to the 
Strawberry Hill school in 1961. The addition was nam- 
ed in honor of Jane Birk and None Cavanaugh, veteran 
teachers of the Anamosa school system. 

In the spring of 1961, Dean M.L. Hult of SUI, 
presented a Phi Beta Kappa award to the high school. 
The award is given to four schools whose freshmen 
earned the highest scholastic records. The SUI 
freshmen were: John Heefner, Sharon Mayberry, 
Elizabeth Butschi, Martha Pearson, Richard Luett, and 
Robert Godwin. 

In the fall of 1961, the first American Field Service 
student, Bernd Schuerenberg, came to live with the 
Howard Remley family, and to spend his senior year in 
the Anamosa high school. 

A vote In October 1961 allowed the districts of 
Anamosa, Antioch, Back Oak, Brady, Cass Center, 
Falrvlew, Hoosier Bend, Midland, Wagoner, Viola and 
Wayne, to be a part of the Anamosa Community Public 
School. Martelle was added in 1962. and the Anamosa 
Community School District was formed. 

Glenn Brostrom resigned in August 1962, and James 
R. Poulter began an extended period of service as 
superintendent. 

Everett ’Sonny’ Joslin placed third in the 1963 State 
Wrestling Tournament. 

In the fall of 1963, the first full-time lay teacher was 
added to the St. Patrick’s school faculty. She was Betty 
WesthofT of Monticello. 

Morley had merged with the Anamosa Community 
School District in July 1963. It continued as an 
elementary attendance center until 1968, when the 
building was sold to the town of Morley. 

In 1964 the National Honor Society became the 
Maijorie Stivers Chapter of NHS, in honor of Miss 
Stivers who had sponsored the organization for many 
years. 

Roger Starr started the golf program In 1965. The 
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team had a sparkling beginning, finishing second In the 
WaMaC and winning the sectional tournament. The 
Raider track team of that spring was runner-up at the 
Class A State Outdoor Meet at Drake In Des Moines. 

The 1966 school year began with discussions of 
possible sites for a new high school. By May, voters 
were given the choice of three sites; near the existing 
high school building on First and Gamavillo Streets, a 
Merrlmac Acre site, or the land near the Anamosa 
Livestock Sale Bam. Seventy-two percent approved the 
bond Issue and the Merrlmac Acre site. 

Everett Allamand placed fourth In the 1966 State 
Wrestling Tournament. 

The band, directed by Robert Warner, attained Honor 
Band status In both 1966 and 1967. 

The sports area had a banner school year in 1966-67. 
They won WaMaC championships in baseball, 
basketball, wrestling, and boys golf. It was the best 
varsity basketball record in 30 years. The track team 
finished third In the State Meet. 

An Iowa Supreme Court Ruling of January 10, 1967, 
In the case of Ronald Green vs. the Waterloo school 
board, said that a school board has the right to prohibit 
married students from taking part in extracurricular 
activities. This ruling affected a similar case involving 
an Anamosa student and the local school district. 

By the fall of 1967, the French program, under Elsie 
Clark, had grown to the point that a teacher had to be 
added In the Junior high school to accommodate 
freshman students. 

The girl golfers played a limited schedule in 1967, but 
by the following year they won the sectional 
tournament, and placed third in district competition. 

The new high school was occupied In the fall of 1968, 
and at that time, seventh, eighth and ninth grades were 
housed as a Junior high school, on what had been the 
high school site. The high school Included only the top 
three grades. James R. Poulter was superintendent. 
The Board of Education consisted of James Wild, 
George Swanson, Ell Shada. Ralph Barger, Walter 
Neppl, John Bailey, D.A. Downing, and Earl Wahl. 

The wrestling team won WaMaC crowns In both 1968 
and 1969. Jim Huerter finished second and Dan Rees 
third in the 1969 State Wrestling Tournament. 

The Iowa Music Educators Convention awarded 
Honor Band status to the local musicians In 1969. 

The boys golf team captured the WaMaC. 

In 1969-70 the girls basketball program was formed 
with Dan Reed as coach. That year showed that school 
enrollment was up by 70 students. That same year. 
St. Patrick's school closed their seventh and eighth 
grades, and offered a curriculum for grades 1-6. 

This year marked the retirement of Rita McLaughlin, 
longtime English instructor and Anamosa High 
School’s first guidance counselor. 

In 1971 the school was allowed to boast of a second 
place finisher at the State Wrestling Tournament in 
Dean Ellison, while Terry Cunningham placed fourth In 
his weight class. 

In competition at the Manlsphere Festival In 
Winnipeg. Canada, the band was awarded a third place. 
The next year it was again named an Honor Band. 

The new shop addition at the high school was 
occupied In February of 1972. Ken Nichols' resignation 
In July of 1972 promoted Jim Fields from the Junior 
high school to be the new high school principal. The 
concept of a mid-year graduation was approved in 
September 1972. 

The Sadie Street Singers, a select group of musical 


performers, began In the 1972-73 school year. Later, a 
choreographer would be employed to add dance to the 
repertoire of the unit. 

The production of 'Calamity Jane' began a 
cooperative effort of the Drama and Vocal departments 
to stage a musical every other year. These events are a 
cultured highlight of the school calendar. 

A November 1972 board of education meeting 
addressed some areas that were the sign of the times. 
They agreed to a get-tough policy for students smoking 
on school property. They also discussed a policy for 
bomb theats. Generally, the policy calls for not 
evacuating the building If there is a bomb threat. 

The girls basketball team of that year won sectional 
and district tournaments, losing out In the regional to 
HLV. 

Changes In graduation ceremonies were made in 
January of 1973 when It was agreed to drop a school 
baccalaureate and have commencement on Sunday. 
That spring, a policy stating that no spouse of a full- 
time teacher or administrator would be hired on a full- 
time basis was voided because It was not passed In 
accordance with board procedure. The policy of new 
staff being residents of the district was still in effect 
because of action the previous year. 

An elementary library was added at Strawberry Hill 
elementary school in the 1973-74 school year. The 
same year, Elsie Clark, a former faculty member was 
elected to the Board of Education. 

Regulations regarding substance abuse became a 
part of the code of conduct for athletes. This was the 
beginning of the varsity girls' track program. That year 
the boys were 2A State Track Champions. 

A policy was begun allowing for free school meals for 
those students unable to pay full price. 

'Music Man’ was the choice of the Drama and Vocal 
departments for their successful presentation in 1975. 

Ken Fearing and the track team brought back 
another Class A State Track Championship. 

Still another highlight of the spring of 1975 was the 
first trip for a large number of our foreign language 
students. Carolyn Cueno was the first local teacher to 
accompany such a group. The trip, every other year, 
continues as part of the program. 

The Bicentennial year was marked at school by a 
mini-Civll War when the Student Librarians proposed 
moving Jones County’s first bell, brought to Anamosa 
In 1853, from the West Elementary School building to 
the new high school. Meetings, editorials, letters-to-the 
editor, aired both sides of the controversy. The Board of 
Education held to their original agreement that. If the 
funding was found for the project, the bell could be 
moved. Many school organizations contributed. In the 
spring the bell was placed In a replica of its original 
housing In the foyer of the high school In time for the 
graduating seniors to ring It after commencement. 

The boys basketball team of 1976 lost to Maquoketa 
in a sub-state game at Clinton . 

The Vocational Agriculture department had grown to 
demand a two-person staff In the fall of 1976. 

M. Hugh Shaw became the third principal of the ‘new’ 
high school. 

Gary Shover placed fourth at the State Wrestling 
Tournament in both 1976 and 1979. Dirk Downing was 
fourth In his weight class in 1977. 

The girls golf team put together back-to-back WaMaC 
Championship in 1976 and 1977, and competed at the 
state level in 1977. Girls varsity softball started 
competition In the WaMaC. 
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The 1987 Blue Raider varsity baseball team 
Includes front row: Scott Rogers. Rich Kurtz, Rick 
Conrad. Tim Fall. Trent Jeffrey. Tim Heth, Matt 
Bohlken. Jon Zimmerman. Back row: Assistant Coach 


Joel Alderdyce, Rob DeSotel. Dave Smetzer, Mike 
Eldred, Duff Ridgeway, Tom Sperfslage, Joe 
Nachazel. Dan Roher. Head Coach Bob Hines. (AJE 
photo by Gall Eschen) 



Members of the 1987 Anamosa High School varsity 
volleyball team are. front row: Melanie Ruess. Michele 
Brannon, Kris Andrews, Kim Fearing. Second row: 
Angie Carlson, Jenl Secrlst, Amy Fairbanks. Tracy 


Berg. Back row: Assistant Coach Marcy Hahn. Missy 
Ruess. Leslie Humpal, Bridgit Burke. Lori Humpal. 
Head Coach Mary Thlssen-Mllder. (AJE photo by Gail 
Eschen) 
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The band made the first of three trips to the Dakota 
Days Festival In Rapid City In 1977, and returned In 
both 1980 and 1983. 

A cooperative effort between the school and the city 
In January of 1977 produced a sports complex that 
added a baseball field and three softball fields near the 
football field and track. A regulation tartan track was 
laid, home bleachers were built on the north side and 
an efficient press box added. 

‘Once Upon a Matress' was the school musical of that 
year. 

In the fall of 1977, a tradition was revived allowing 
the election of both king and queen of homecoming. 
December of that year a warning of declining 


enrollment was given following years of growth In 
school population. 

A March 1978 ruling that sophomores might not 
participate at the varsity level in sports brought mixed 
reactions. 

The refurbished school auditorium reopened in April 
of 1978. New seats and lighting, plus additional storage 
area, improved conditions for both performers and 
audience. 

The Raider boys golf team won their sixth 
consecutive WaMaC. It was decided during the 1978-79 
school year to add girls volleyball on a one-year trial 
basis. The program actually began in the fall of 1979. 
They won the WaMaC in the fall of 1980 assuring the 



Members of the 1987 Lady Raider softball squad 
Include front row: Cecilia Sams, Theresa Fish, Leslie 
Remley. Susie Beckmann, Amy Rohlena, Kim 
Folkerts, Mary Sams. Second row: Coach Chuck 
Smith, Marcy Borkgren. Shannon Mitchell, Marcia 
Luckstead, Angie Carlson, Katy Hummel, Melanie 


Ruess, Michele Brannon, Andrea Roher, Lisa Meeks, 
Nikki Vernon. Coach Ed Gross. Back row: Natalie 
Davis. Jenny Carlson, Jenl Secrist, Amy Fairbanks. 
Kris Andrews, Amy VonBehren, Julie Smith, Tracy 
Berg, Missy Ruess. Chris Larson. (AJE photo by Gall 
Eschen) 



Members of the 1987 Blue Raider wrestling squad 
are. front row: Coach Jeff Alderdyce. Dusty Mullett, 
Tom Campbell. Jamie Durchenwald, Greg Wing. 
Shane Forbes. Mark Scofield, Jeff Husmann, Darrin 
Ellers, Coach Denny Christensen. Greg Helms. Second 
row: Brett Hosier, Spencer Orcutt, Chuck Eilers, Carey 
Click, Lance Shelton, Dan Foxen, Erik Bohlken, Jason 
Weers, Cory Harms. Cory Caswell. Back row: Bill 


Bergman, Steve Orcutt, Shad Myers, Randy Conrad. 
Bruce Gearhart. Kevin Swartzendruber, Tim Ulferts, 
Leo Kostlha. Matt Eaton, Dave Sunlln, Cory Merrill, 
Jesse Carlson, Wade Schultz. Jason Lifts, L.J. 
Scofield. Jim Leeson, Jeremy Shover, Chad Anderson, 
Eric Hall. Not pictured: Aaron Alderson. Scott Forbes, 
Ryan Hansen, Chris Cummings. Chris Kurth. (AJE 
photo by Gail Eschen) 
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continuance of the program. 

A new stone marker was placed at the corner of the 
high school building. Superintendent Poulter and Ron 
Ruess, high school vocational agriculture Instructor, 
were given distinguished service plaques at the State 
FFA Convention. 

It was a good year for sports in 1979-80. The 
basketball team won the WaMaC for the first time in 1 1 
years, and missed going to the state tournament by one 
point. Anamosa joined Marlon and Maquoketa in a 
three-way tie for first place In WaMaC football. The 
baseball team won the district championship. 

The FFA Chapter was rated sixth out of 258 chapters 
In the 1980-81 school year. 

The girls golf team had more exceptional years when 
they earned WaMaC crowns in 1981-82-83. The 1983 
team competed again at the state level. 

At the end of 1982, Lloyd Coleman, who had served 
as custodian in the district for 27 years, retired. 

Dorothy Russell, president of the Board of Education , 
was selected as one of five women In the state to be 
given Master Farm Homemaker Awards. 

The West Elementary School fell to the wrecker’s ball 
in June 1982. The was the last reminder of the original 
school begun in 1861. However, this particular addition 
was built in 1885. Spiraling restoration and 
maintenance costs were given as the reasons for its 
demise. 

In the spring of 1983, a successful performance of 
‘The Music Man' pleased a large audience. 

Spanish was added to the curriculum in the fall of 
1983. At that same time, another classroom and a 
spacious art area was added to the high school. This 
allowed for a realignment of facilities. The sixth graders 
were moved to the Junior high site, and that became the 
Middle School. The freshmen were added to the high 
school. 

By the spring of 1984, the girls track team was 
beginning to catch its stride when they won both the 
WaMaC and district meets. 

A major change took place in the 1984-85 school 
year, when it was decided to dispense with naming a 
valedictorian and salutatorian in favor of honoring all 
students who maintained a 3.5 cumulative grade point 
for the four years. 

That same fall, the girls volleyball team won the 
WaMaC, and missed the state tournament when they 
lost to Cedar Rapids Kennedy in the last game of the 
regionals. The girls track team repeated as WaMaC and 
district champions, and went on to be State Runners- 
up. 

The wrestling team was sectional champs that year, 
and Jay Soupene was second at the State Wresting 
Tournament. 

In 1985, a Booster Club was formed including 
everyone interested in the sports programs. They honor 
an outstanding Anamosa High School sports figure 
from the past, at a football game. In 1985 it was Don 
Norton; and in 1986 it was Howard Porter. Howard 
"Shorty” Larson, Class of ’43, was chosen in '87. 

An ambitious presentation of ‘Fiddler on the Roof 
delighted full houses. 

The 1939 library had grown to well over 10,000 
volumes and about 125 magazine titles. 

Major changes in the history of the Anamosa schools 
were emphasized with the retirement in 1986 of James 


R. Poulter who had served as superintendent for 24 
years. 

In the summer of 1986 the district was invited to be a 
member of the Big Bend Conference. That fall Dr. 
Marvin Boyer became superintendent of the Anamosa 
Community Schools. St. Patrick’s School added 
kindergarten to their class offerings. 

The boys golf team and the girls track team were the 
only ones to capture WaMaC crowns in our last year 
with that conference. The girls again were State 
Runners-up in track. 

A sensational performance of ‘The King and I' both 
impressed and pleased a discriminating audience. 

Though they didn’t take a WaMaC, the girls softball 
team had their most successful season against tough 
opposition, losing to Independence in the Regional 6-5. 

The close of 50 years of school history found it under 
new leadership. 

Anamosa leaves the WaMaC with a real feeling of 
nostalgia, though Monticello and Maquoketa will be 
making the move with us. These three former WaMaC 
schools will Join Camanche, DeWltt Central, Dyersville 
Beckman, and Western Dubuque (Epworth and 
Cascade) in beginning the new Big Bend Conference — 
and a new era. 

The following pertains to the American Field Service 
Students who have attended Anamosa High School 
since the inception in 1962. The list includes the year, 
the name of student, the name of their home county 
and the name of their host family: 

1961-62, Bernd Schurenberg, Germany, Howard 
Remley; 1962-63, Fuhihiko Wori, Japan, C.J. 
Nemmers: 1963-64, Margadalena Hidalgo, Ecuador, 
Wilson Koubas; 1965-66, Ragna Gudmundsdotter, 
Iceland, Don Penners; 1966-67, Kursad Pura, Turkey, 
Charles Calhouns. 

1967-68, Allison Hunter, Scotland, Joe Leggs; 1968- 
69, Maria Sala, Argentina, Arthur Stanaways; 1969-70, 
Trevor Fernihough, Australia, John Westphals: 1970- 

71, Juta Koch. Germany, L.H. 'Hank' Ketelsens; 1971- 

72, Elena Alquezar, Spain, George ’Sid' Blairs 
1972-73, Yoshihlde Klmura. Japan, Dale Hacketts; 

1973-74. Nga Maruma Apu, New Zealand. Arelen 
Holcombs; 1974-75, Gerald Wood, Germany. Frank 
Dailys: 1975-76, Jean Francois Brinon, France, Don 
Harmons. 

1976-77, Angie Penailillo. Chile. A1 Rush’; 1977- 
78,Adres Wyler, Switzerland, Richard Elliots; 1978-79, 
Lening Rohin, Malaysia. Everett Russels; also Eddie 
Martinez, Dominican Republic, Richard Blggarts; and 
Elizabeth Hansen, Norway, Don Harmons. 

1979-80, Rosemary Clark, Australia, Keith Vernons 
and Steve Daileys; also Fatos Sisoglu, Turkey, Jon 
Hatchers and Carl Martensens; 1980-81, Lizbeth 
Alfara, Costa Rica, David Plllards; 1981-82, David Mills, 
New Zealand, Kenneth Shovers, and Hanoch Erlich, 
Israel, Larry Taylors and Richard Biggarts: also Patrich 
DeCocq, Belgium, Ed Redmonds; 1982-83, Khaled 
Sheta, Egypt, Henry Bieres and Enrique Gonzalo 
Torlco Sanchez, Bolivia, Keith Weimers. 

1983-84, Etsuko Tadokora. Japan. John Ludwigs; 
1984-85, Inger Omholt, Norway, Wayne Oltmans and 
Richard Blggarts; 1985-86, Gllda Penzo, Dominican 
Republic. Richard Stivers, also Prawit Treethasayuth, 
Thailand, Kenneth Shovers; 1986-87, Laura Noya, 
Bolivia, Ronald Davis’. 
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Members of the 1987-88 varsity Blue Raider Mtell, Chris Kenney. Back row: Tim Heth. Matt 

basketball team are. front row: Chris Meyer, Doug Bohlken, Dave Smetzer, Dave Oliver, Chad Oeltjen. 

Fairbanks, Jerry Frasher, Parker Wllholt, Eric Norton. Absent: Mike Eldred, Scott Rogers, Casey Mershon. 
Second row: Jeff Swisher, Jon Zimmerman, Bret 


Anamosa High School 1987-88 National Honor 
Society Inductees are shown above. They are, front 
row: Pam Frasher, Shannon Mitchell. Rozle Paulson, 
and Kathy Manternach. Second row: Lori Dunkel, 


Marcy Fink, Sara Mulford, James Durchenwald. Back 
row: Jon Zimmerman, Mike Eldred, Ellen Odeen, Troy 
Titus, Jenny Vlsser, and David Oliver. (AJE photo by 
Gall Eschen) 
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HIGH SCHOOLS A 5 



L Isa Marshall (left), and Steve Stivers of Anamosa 
Community High School were selected as members of 
the 1987 All-State Chorus. Lisa, the daughter of Dave 
and Cheryl Marshall of Anamosa, Is an alto. Steve, the 
son of Dick and Rosanne Stivers, also of Anamosa, Is a 


tenor. Both are vocal students of Dave Marshall. 
According to Marshall, Lisa Is only the second girl to 
repeat as an All-Stater under his direction since 1972. 
(AJE photo by Gall Eschen) 



Lady Raider varsity squad. Members of the 1987 
Anamosa High School varsity girls basketball team 
consist of. front row: Angle Soper, Lisa Marshall. 
Leslie Humpal, Tracy Berg, Amy Fairbanks, Missy 
Ruess. Second row: Jill Sperfslage, Cindy Kula, 


Lynette Seaton, Jenny Carlson, Mlkkl Vernon, Jenl 
Secrlst. Back row: manager Lisa Machart, Coach Julie 
Kurtz. Coach Thlssen-Mllder, Coach Gary Ottlng. 
(AJE photo by Gall Eschen) 
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Teaching in a Country School 


by Mallnda Nielsen Derga 



'School days, school days, 

‘Dear old golden rule days, 

'Reading, and writing and arithmetic, 
‘Taught to the tune of the hickory stick, 
‘You were my queen In calico, 

I was your bashful, barefoot, beau, 

‘I wrote on your slate, I love you so, 
‘When we were a couple of kids. ’ 


My name Is Mallnda Nielsen Derga. I was born on a 
farm five miles east of Anamosa, the first farm east of 
the Antioch Church, Feb. 23, 1912. I attended Antioch 
School for nine years, and my first teacher was Beulah 
Byerly Miller. Other teachers that I recall, were Ann 
Tracy, Florence Postel and Ruby Shoop. In those days 
we had from 10-35 pupils in a one-room schoolhouse. 
The grades were primary through eighth. The length of 
each class recitation was about ten minutes. We 
learned from each other by listening to the recitations. 
We were like a family. 

Reading, Writing and Arithmetic were the subjects 
that were stressed the most; however, we had English, 
History, Civics, Physiology and Spelling. Music was 
taught by the children singing along with a record on a 
phonograph. Writing was taught by the Palmer 
Method. Children’s writing, as a whole, was all very 
legible. 

There was no well on the school grounds. Each 
morning, two of the older pupils went to the neighbors 
to get a pall of water. A dipper was placed In the pail 
and each one drank out of the same dipper. We brought 
sack-lunches from home and ate them at recess, and 
noon. Some used empty molasses cans for dinner palls. 

The bathroom facilities were the same at all rural 
schools. There were two wooden shacks. One was used 
by the boys, and the other one by the girls. Each shack 
had two holes to sit on. We had no toilet tissue In those 
days and, as was the custom, we used sheets of paper 



Country school scene. ( Submitted by Bernlece 
Shover) 


from an old Sears Roebuck catalog. 

Even though It was 20 degrees below zero some 
mornings, we walked to school. 

Before we could enter high school, we had to to take 
State Exams, which took a lot of studying to prepare for 
them. We had to go to the County Superintendent’s 
office to take the tests. ‘Town-kids’ did not have to do 
this. 

Some of my high school teachers were Miss Flossie 
Memler, English; Miss Lillian Rodlne, Math; Miss Grace 
Hunte, Latin; Miss Pearl Ludy, Home Economics; Miss 
Helen Mlshler, General Science: Miss Margaret Greer, 
Normal Training; Robert Larson, Physical Education; 
and Mr. Lamey, Physics. Mr. Jones was the 
Superintendent and also taught Agriculture. Miss Edith 
Kennon was the principal. 

To prepare for teaching, we had to take two years of 
Normal Training. There again, we had to pass state 
exams before we could get our teaching certificate. 

We had Physical Education classes twice a week. We 
played volleyball a lot. Our gym clothes consisted of a 
pair of long, black bloomers, a white middy blouse, and 
long black, cotton stockings. 

My first teaching experience was practice-teaching 
during my senior high school year, and I did my 
teaching at the Stone City school. 

I was 17 years old when I graduated from Anamosa 
high school. As I wasn't old enough to get my teaching 
certificate, I substituted for a teacher who taught at the 
school on the Morley road, close to Forest Chapel. I rode 
my pony, and kept it at Perrlgo’s bam. There were 35 
pupils In the one-room school. 

Some of the pupils I recall were Dale Wink, Gerald 
and Wayne Joslln, Cash Shoop and the Buckner 
children. 

My first teaching Job after I received my certificate, 
was at Newport, about three miles south of Antioch. I 
taught there for four years. One of my first pupils was 
Delbert Grafft. I rode my pony for two years, and then 
bought a Model T Ford. 

The first Job to do In the winter, when teaching In a 
rural school, was to build a fire In a pot-bellied stove. 
We all sat around it until the room warmed up. 

The teachers did all of the sweeping and cleaning. We 
had no janitors, or aides, In those days. 

After four years of teaching at Newport, I taught four 
years at Antioch. The five girls In eighth grade were: 
Mildred Meeks Brown, Nelta Meeks Huerter, Alice 
Benadom Westphal, Wilma Soper Hansen and Doris 
Mann. They all passed their entrance exams Into high 
school. 

1 then taught at Wayne No. 8 for four years before 
returning to Antioch, where I remained for 12 years. 

The County Superintendent, Miss Nellie Morey, 
visited our school several times a year. She was one of 
the best people I have ever known. When she came, she 
would have the lower grade children read to her. They 
too, thought she was a wonderful friend. When she 
retired, Joseph Beavo took her place. 

When I started to high school, life was a little different 
from what It is now. We got up early, helped milk the 
cows, turn the separator, ate breakfast, cleaned up and 
got ready for school. 

My brother, Andy, and I drove a horse and buggy to 
school the first two years. After my brother graduated, I 
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rode a buckskin pony to Anamosa to school. We kept 
the horse and buggy In Jim McMurrin's barn, then 
located 'kitty-comer' from the Anamosa Public 
Library, where the Leo Recker and Ray Purcell homes 
are now. 

The wages we received, as teachers, were quite small. 
1 received $70 per month the first year. The Depression 
years came along and we were cut to $47.50 per month. 
When I retired, I was receiving $300 per month. 

My memories of teaching days are priceless. No 


matter where I go, I usually see one of my former 
pupils. I drive by the old high school building on S. 
Garnavlllo St., now known as the middle school, and 
look up at the rooms where our classes were held. The 
old auditorium, which was our study hall, held about 
200 students and was occupied by the freshmen, 
sophomores, Juniors, and seniors, In that order. On the 
stage, up high, sat our principal, Miss Kennon. 

Anamosa has always had an outstanding school 
system, and I’m sure It will always be so. 


The Famous Clapper Caper 

“Who Stole the Clapper from the School House Bell?" 


The children mostly all were there 
And school took up at nine 
But where the whole town asked Itself 
Was the school bell clear and fine. 
WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER. 

FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELLI 

Since days of old, we’d listened for 
Its ringing call. Oh yes 
It served to bring back bright and true 
Our days at A.H.S. 

WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER. 

FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL? 

Sentiments are Horse and Buggy, 

We like a ringing bell — 

We like the message loud and clear 
Our school bell has to tell. 

WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER, 

FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL! 

We do not like a substitute, 

We want Its peal each mom. 

We have no time for modem things, 
Especially not a horn. 

WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER, 

FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL? 

And If you get right down to facts 
A buzzer’s really that, 

Their tone Is always bound to be 
Rasping, harsh and flat. 

WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER, 

FROM THE SCHOOLHOUSE BELL! 

The well loved bell was In good shape 
But Its clapper was not there. 

The Junk Yards all reported, ‘No’ 

The town cried, ‘Where, Oh Where!’ 
WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER 
FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL? 


The following was published In the Town Crier 
shopper's guide by publisher, Sid Blair, exactly 40 
years later, delightfully entitled, CUNNING CLAPPER 
CAPER CONFESSION. 

The poem published in the local paper May 21, 1942, 
after the clapper mysteriously disappeared from the 
school bell at the Anamosa Elementary School (near 
the then Anamosa High School) bell tower. Now, 40 
years later, the old school building has been 
demolished and the answer to the poem began to 


A small town Isn’t quite the place 
To try big city ways; 

And this the Superintendent found 
Before so many days. 

WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER 
FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL? 

But the time wore on and patience thin, 
The clapper was not found 
In righteous Indignation they 
Demanded It be found. 

WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER, 

FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL? 

At last the feeling grew so strong 
And this and that was said 
The claper had to reappear 
Like Lazarus from the dead. 

WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER. 

FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL? 

Now buzzers have a definite use, 

But not In a small place. 

We might as well build subway routes 
To quicken up the place. 

WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER, 

FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL? 

We're glad to know our bell is back 
The clapper safe and sound. 

But where was It and who hid it 
The question won’t be downed. 

WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER. 

FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL? 

If you don’t know and cannot guess, 

Just ask a friend or two. 

They'll tell you all that you should know 
And that this time, will do 
WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER 
FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE BELL? 


unfold. 

Back in the ‘Good Old Days’ I can vaguely remember 
the school bell ringing In the morning before school 
started. Seems like It rang at 8:30, again at 8:55 as a 
warning bell, and again at 9:00 when classes began. I 
lived across from the reformatory and started walking 
to school about 8:30 when the bell first rang. If I 
dawdled around along the way and heard the bell ring a 
second time, I’d really high-tall It, because it meant I 
had only 5 minutes to get there. If it rang a third time 
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and I wasn't in my room, I was latel 

Getting on with the story, after they demolished the 
old school, we have discovered the bell clapper was 
never really stolen, or even removed from the building! 
Seems a couple of mischievous students dreamed up 
the Idea of removing the clapper. So, about 10:30 one 
night, they climbed up to the bell tower, unhooked the 
clapper, and then dropped It down the school chimney! 

Since the statute of limitations has run out; since 
they never really stole the clapper, and since they don't 
allow the ‘grab your ankles' paddling anymore, one of 
the culprits has stepped forward. 40 years later, and 
identified himself and his partner involved in the 
Clapper Caper. Would you believe Clarence “Ed” 
Brady and Murray O'Brien could have been involved in 
this? 

Yes, surprisingly so. 

But there’s more. 

The Fred Iben Excavating Company began to tear the 
old school down while “Ed”, a member of the Clapper 
Caper Clan, was fishing up north. When he returned 
home, he contacted Johnny Tschantz, an Iben 
employee, and asked him to look in the bottom of the 
old school chimney for a bell Clapper. Johnny did. He 
found it and presented it to “Ed”. 

While Interviewing this Clapper Caper Clan member, 
he said they told only a very few of their closest and 
trusted friends about the Caper. They went to school 
early the next morning and said it was awfully quiet at 
8:30 (the Janitor probably thought he was going deaf!) 
"Ed" also mentioned it was quite a while before a new 
clapper was Installed in the bell. 

So, 40 years later, the question has been answered; 
WHO STOLE THE CLAPPER FROM THE SCHOOL 
HOUSE BELL? 



Ed Brady Is pictured holding the answer to the 40- 
year-old mystery. The other member of the Clapper 
Caper Clan Is Murray O'Brien. 


More About the School Bell 

by Bertha Finn 


In 1976, when communities all over America were 
commemorating the country’s bicentennial, the idea 
was conceived by the high school library aids, with the 
aid of the high school librarian, to move the 123-year- 
old school bell from Its location of 103 years to the 
Inside of the seven-year old Community High School, 
on the east edge of the city. This stirred up a 
controversy which lasted several months. 

Some 300 signatures were presented to the Anamosa 
Board of Education requesting that the bell remain 
where it was. Strong sentiments were expressed by 
those for and against the move. A question was asked 


whether the issue could be put to a vote. The answer 
given by the superintendent of the Anamosa school 
district was, “There are certain actions that require a 
vote of the people by law. but this is a transfer of 
property from one building to another within the 
responsibilities of the board of education.” 

The Board of Education voted to move their bell. 
There was one dissenting vote. 

The bell was moved. It is safe, and is seen daily by 
hundreds of high school students and faculty and, 
after all, being 134 years old, perhaps it deserves the 
rest . 


Teachers at St. Patricks School 

compiled by Kathleen Dougherty 

Sisters of Mercy 


S.M. Claudia Kelly; S.M. Dolorosa Zobl; S.M.Laetitia 
Konecny: S.M. Louise Garrett; S.M. Geraldine Pavek: 
S.M. Cecilia Soreghan; S.M. Vincent Mahoney; S.M. 
Paula Griffin; S.M. James Hushen; S.M. Annalise 
McGrane; S.M. Clemacus Danaher; S. Mary Ann 
Becker. 

S. Alice Ernst; S. Roseline Kos; S. Bernadette Marie; 
S.M. Grace Metz: S.M. Sylvester Hanan: S.M. Lucilla 
McConohy; S. Teresa Donovan: S.M. Matthew Belver; 
S.M. Mararet Hanlon; S.M. Beltllle; S.M. Linus Ernst; S. 


Monica Ryan; 

S.M. Conslio; S.M. Daniel Sullivan; S. Mary Margaret 
Tombrink; S. Joseph Marie Busher; S.M. Salome Pint; 
S.M. Phllomena Husak; S. Karla Wauters; S.M. Inez 
Zeeman; S.M. Pius Biever; S.M. Howard; S. Marilyn 
Whitty; 

S. Therese Retterath; S. Bonita Lentz; S. Gertrude 
O'Keefe; S.M. St. Jude Haywood; S. Kathleen Sulivan; 
S. Genevieve Novotny; S. Mary Ann Shimek; S.M. 
William West; 
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S.M. Petronella Edlen; S. Mary Corpery; S. Therese 
Marie Fitzpatrick; S. Germaine Sabelka; S.M. Agnela 
Peck; S. Judith Meyers: S. Sheila Maloney; S.M. St. 
Therese; S. Patricia Daly; S. Betty Carr; S. Rose Marie 


Martensen; 

S. Karen Koblassa; S. Peggy Murphy; S. Imelda 
Hipler: S.M. Charlene Chase; S. Lavonne Roling; S. Ber- 
nadette Kelly; S. Connie Howe and S. Marilyn Ward. 


Lay Teachers 


Betty Norton, Nelda Miller, Betty Westhoff, Jo Haver- 
ly, Verna Lewlson, Judith Hahn, Eunice Conley. Janice 
Hartwig, Eileen Mardorf, Fern Bigelow, Arlene 
Bralnard, Elinor Harris, Rosemary Root, David E. Bertl- 
lng, Barb High. 


Barrie Reynolds. Patricia Delagardelle. Jane Fink, 
Chris Bondenstetner, Debra Bulger, Susan Daily Van- 
Woert, Linda George, Janet Kuhl Khader, Ann Ure, 
Lenore Frederick, Mary Kay Tabor, Fran Parker, James 
Lovett, Phyllis Michels and Doris Pazour. 


Faculty of Anamosa Schools — 1938-1987 


1938 — Mabel Shelquist, Hsu-old Sweet, Ruth Prall, 
Miss Lawson, Mr. Bealls. Margery Bryan (Reid), Mary 
McLung, J.R. Wright, Josephine Klllerlain. 

1939 — Elizabeth Brown, Alma Boyer, Walter C. 
Schwank, Loretta Larson (Stone City), James E. Dar- 
dls. Rita McLaughlin. Miss Ziemke, Marian Busby, Miss 
Lehman, Miss Drake, Gladys Gamier (Bock). 

1940 — C.B. Jessen, Bernice Grouwlnkle (Newhard), 
Catherine Kline (Remley), Evelyn Brunsklll, Virginia 
Warren. 

1941 — Leila Freiden (Dobson), Wilma Bolslnger 
(Remley), LA. Mlrick, Genevieve Ostergaard, Lora 
Reville. 

1942 — Fred Shadle, Marian Kennedy, Loretta Cur- 
ran, Dorothy Drelbelbls (Lazio), Harold Hof, Charlene 
Jackson, Blanche Speers, Arlene Johnson (Bralnard), 
Helen M. Reed (Stone City School), Borden Buchanan. 

1943 — Stanley Sosnouski, Earl Klinzman, Audrey 
Leinen, Ann Taylor, Alice Miller, Pearl Sturm, Barbara 
Beard, Donald Olson, Ella Zumbach, Frances Schultz, 
Donna Olden, Doris Meyer. Edna Landsledel, Bertha 
Reed (Stone City School). 

1944 — Johanna Kehren, Mary K. Guritz (Tabor), 
Margaret Skinner, Stanley Vesely, Myrna McCorkle 
(McLaughlin). 

1945 — Ruth Swanson, Eleanor Hill, Kathleen Con- 
boy (Dougherty), Mae Moore, Ethel Halvorson, Fern 
Mangold, Elizabeth Roys, Virginia Fogde, May DeLite, 
Wendel K. Lisle, Marie Haas (Keseberg), Alice Conway, 
Jean Dunlap, Marian Eck. 

1946 — William Stusak, Jack Pence, Margaret 
Skrivseth, Marian Bates, Martha Brasher, Viola Joyce, 
Nan Walsh (Stone City School), Kay Charlson, Ruth 
Herrman, Imogene Cherry, Jane Groom, Norma Lou 
Baker, LaVerle Cummings, Frances Hobson, Mrs. 
Josephine Rees. Florence Reusch Culver, Margaret 
Sanders. 

1947 — Marjorie Stivers, Wayne Grady, Charles Joss, 
Leon Pine. 

1948 — Viola Joyce, Evelyn Mulnix, Marion Bates, 
Olive Abel, S. Warner Kirlln, Lavon Martin, Lorena 
Martin, Kamilla Knapp. 

1949 — Yvonne Lagle, Donna Hood (Waggoner), Ar- 
thur Johnson, Clair Laughlin. 

1950 — Virgil S. Lagomarcino, Frances Nlesen, Max 
E. Fliehler. Miss Kelfer, Bernlece Struntze. Miss Nicoll, 
Miss Fuller, Theodore Thuesen, Jr. 

1951 — Betty Jones, Wanda Rodman, Carol Cripe, 
Margaret Rowley, Marvin Calvert, Clarence Gardner. 

1952 — Elmer Johnson, Miss Holzinger, Lucille 
Woodward. William Kloster. 

1953— Paul Weller. 

1954 — Claremont Drube, Robert George, Charlene 


George, Lorna Coxon, Phyllis Lumpa, Nelson Andrus, 
Constance Mayo, Wilma Russell, Shirley Highland. 

1955 — Frank Allen, Rae E. Mize, Florence Tlbbals, 
Ted Lawrene. 

1956 — Barbara Henry, Frances Baker, Alberta Deal, 
Patricia Pisney, Donald Brown, Zelma Grimm. Wm. 
Bimer, Frances Miller, Shirley Bollhoefer, Virginia 
Pfaltzgraff. 

1957 — Kathleen Dougherty, Betty Wltterwyler, 
Carole Schumaker, Anita Kosterboer, Mary Eggers, 
Richard Brickley, Richard Lanoghan, John Reed, 
Grover Hedemann, Glenn Brostrom. 

1958 — Don Underwood, Joan Sienknecht (Haverly), 
Helen O'Connor, Betty Jean Stoner, Sue Donelson, 
Irene Swanson, Nancy Van Epps, Joyce Moore, Arlene 
Schutte, Irene Fletcher, Richard Bristol, Esther 
Holbert. 

1959 — Barbara Bergeman, Alice Goedken, Joyce 
Vacek, Margo Gowdy, Marlys Miller, Sandra Otteson, 
Leland Keaney, Robert Warner, Roger Brockmeyer, 
Kenneth Jensen, John Healey. 

1960 — Mary Lou Harrington, Mrs. Paul Jarmann, 
Mary Ellen Twigg, Christie Kramer, JoAnn Ramsey, 
Sandra Cody, Janet Juggenheimer, Marilyn Hansen, 
Betty Boyd, Shirley Adrean, Dale Hackett, Duane 
Thompson, Marlene Warner, Betty Nelson, Dloras Gor- 
don. 

1961 — Mildred Fischer, Linda Young, Dale Stevens, 
Jean Bauer, Harold Farrier, Janice Schumacher (Pear- 
son), Ralph Matteson, Dale Black, Pearl Cochran, Allen 
Jones. Margaret Fischer, Larry Fudge. Henry Biere, 
Karen Biere, Ralph Matteson. 

1962 — Mary McShane, Irene Parks, Wilma Cox, 
Lelynn Beaty, Robert Malake, Joanne Bruhn, Joyce 
Weber, Marie Keseberg, Margaret James, Margaret 
Downing, Marcella Muhl. 

1963 — Anna Maria Power, Marvin Kaune. Rosella 
Hewitt, Joel Alderdyce, Patricia Fudge, Sandra Jutz, 
Ann Schrader, Paul Lewison, Mary Jo Belorit, Robert 
Gates, Ruth Duncan, Robert Nau, Sharon Hennessy, 
Helen Puffer, Kenneth Fearing, Mable Kaufman 

Byron Paup, Margaret Ketelsen, Marilyn Keehr, Mrs. 
Art Goodall, Midred Hightower, Peter Bungum, Vickie 
Burroughs, Ruth Duncan, Marilyn Peterson, Joan La- 
ing, Janice Ann Thomas. Betty Poffenberger, Beatrice 
Blong, Roger Starr. 

1963 — FROM SCHOOL REORGANIZATION - 
Marion Salts, Edna Derga, Jean Straub, Rosalie Luett, 
Wilma Walton, Beryl Secrlst, Gerturde Nost, Dorothy 
Miller, Lorena Carlson Phyllis Bunting, Clara Schwlrtz, 
Ethel Kirkpatrick, Helen Rickels, Jesse Boxwell, Lois 
Patton, Ted Hungerford, Marian Hungerford. 

1964 — Elsie Fairbanks (Clark), Sandra Pace, Betty 
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Brandt, David Twombley, Virginia Peet, Ruth 
Sweltzer.Lyle Wllharm.Mrs. Ray Belghle, Amber 
Barger, Pat Clark, Mrs. Maurice Gunn, Mrs. Roger 
Grow, Ron Alderson, Joe Lambert, Orlrln Stephen, 
Donna Oltmann, Paul Plnney, Marilyn Harrington, 
Greg Hemesath, Kay Ward, Don Southard, Mrs. R.S. 
Bronemann. 

1965 — Jane Fuller. Carla Stephens, Erika 

Drallmeler, Blanche Swift, Brian Cummings. Pat 
Breser. Sheryl Grant, Mrs. Ervin Von Sprecken, Mary 
Oldfield, Darlene Llabo, Susan Hope, Jan Muller, Ron 
Beaver, Jerry Bramer, Ray Boehmke, Jim Bishop. 
1966 — Donna Benway, Janice Nielsen, Jan Kop- 
penhaver, Carolee Chapman, Mrs. Robert Graham, 
Mrs. Earl Weller, Richard Stanaway, Frank Smith, Max 
Peterson, Bob Haglund. Bob Graham. 

1967 — Ron Ruess, George McBee, Doug Albertson, 
Barbara Ann Wools. 

1968 — Bob Algoe, Sharon Tapper, Mrs. Frank 
Frostestad, MRs. John Wilson, Terry Brennan, Karen 
Dasenbrock, Mrs. Larry Luxford, Don Harmon, Mrs. 
A.J. Hostutler, Gwen Wiegmann. 

1969 — Ken Nichols, Larry Dorn, William Bogner, 
Janice Rion, Mrs. Tom Elvin, Tom Kramer, Cynthis 
Carbee, Eleanor Hyde, Dorothy Miller, Marlyn Oeltjen, 
Mrs. Richard Finson, Nancy Allen, Heschel Nuzum, 
Marvin Craver, Jan Pearson, Bill Martin, Shirley Mit- 
chell. 

1970 — James Fields, Bonnie Albertson, Terry Bahl, 
Brlnda Caldwell, Jim Fluegel, Pat Fluegel, Denise 
Grundemeier, Jim Heltland, Jack Nlms, Pat Nims, Alix 
Pryhoda, David Beck, Barbara Read. Dan Reed, John 
Middents, Leigh Russ, Eunice Conley, Reona Ford, 
Frances Parker, Margaret Scott. Janice Larson, Marj 
Mayer, Cal Johnson, Linda Reichert. 

1971 — Wayne Bohlken, Donna Hellmich, Dennis 
Heth, Sandra Flesner, Bertha Reth, Doris Brles, Bonita 
Yoder, Bernard Luensman, Judith Smeltzer, Roger 
Hrubetz, Charles Hill. 

1972 — Janette Bohlken, Mary DeWerrf, Tana 
Stlngley, (Bareness), Nancy Dunn, Marilyn Hulnker, 
Jan Meyer, David Marshall, Charles Hill, Jan Goettsch, 
Ray Moothart, Maureen Frantz. 

1973 — Jean Bliss, Dorothy Koester, Judy Warr- 


ington, Thelma Spahr, Caroline Cueno, Anne Dunne, 
Sharon Hey, Mike Manning, Alyn Anderson, John 
Struck, Walt Fortney, Curt Duwe, Bill Oliver, Bob Warr- 
ington, Tom Ewald, Dick Stout, Phylis Michels, Sharon 
Alcorn, Tom Palmer. 

1974 — Debra Lacock, DeeAnn Oliver, Paul Wignall, 
Richard Delagardelle, Randy Jersa, Janice Pearson, 
Roger Scott Peper, Dale Reck, Carl Achenbach, 
Suzanne Tenley. 

1975 — Ed Gross, Keith Fick, Dale Andrews, Richard 
Moore, Dale Johnson, Jean Pedelty, Pete Radi, Carolyn 
Dake, Martin Lelserowitz, Bernard R. Keeney. 

1976 — Arlle Willems, Wilma Wolf, Virginia Beck, 
Rex VanDyke, Larry Meendering. 

1977 — Linda Kerton. Chert Francik, Mary Brewer, 
Cindy Loomans, M. Hugh Shaw, Kevin Driscoll, Craig 
Becker, Bob Hines. 

1978 — Nancy Lubben (Stout), June Mueller. Jane 
Upmeler, Deb Larson, Deb Clemens, Carla Jones, Mary 
Ann Siebels, Lea Braun, Debra Unsicker, Steve Lltts, 
Robert Miller. 

1979 — Tom Conley, Jane Fink, Sherry Johnson, 
Dorothy Lltts, Barb Anderson. Bill Peck, Bernle 
Paulson, Paul Hawkins, Melanie Johnson, Julie Con- 
mey, Wendy Bouslong, Pam Olson, Joan Kuhns. 

1980 — Laura Krumm, Angeline Paulson, Kay Prasil, 
Rhonda Weers, Jane Upmeyer, Berleen Dostal, Lucille 
Durchenwald, Craig McEnany, Karen Nelson. 

1981 — Doris Pazour. Teiry Travis, Mary Achenbach, 
Don Powers, Rebecca Stuck, Don Bayllss, Dennis 
Christenson, Rosalyn Koehn, Nancy Kula, Nancy 
Lacey. 

1982 — Diana Hubler, Christine Harreld, Mary 
Thissen-Mllder, Dixie Whitman. 

1983 — Wendy Hearn, Barbara Kleis, Teresa Mercer, 
Barbara Lemmer, Charles Smith. 

1984 — Valerie Brucckman, Jolee Caskey, Matt Ellis, 
Timothy Stamp. 

1985 — DruAnn Buffington. Julie Kurtz, Penny 
Williams, Ann Gorman, Patricia Plueger, Gary Otting. 

1986 — Martha Harrington, Kathy Houstman, Jan 
Kopf, Lynn Lelbold, Kathleen McVeigh, Joan Kuhns. 
Mary Shanney. 

1987 — Nancy Mueller, Marcy Hahn, Ann Tiedt. 


Hazel Knoll School 

complied by Mildred Brown 


Located on a winding dead-end road north of 
Anamosa is the remains of the Hazel Knoll Family 
boarding School which was begun in 1859 by the Rev. 
and Mrs. Bishop Isbell, educators and religious workers 
who came here from Wllliamstown, Mass. 

The Isbells and their daughters, Eliza, Adelaide, and 
Emily, arrived in Anamosa in 1858 and construction of 
the residence and the school building began in 1859. 
The school was opened in 1860. 

The house, a two-story stone structure, was the first 
to be erected. It still remains. The educational unit, a 
two-story wooden building, with classrooms and 
dormitory was built later, and has long since been torn 
down. 

Organized as a girls’ finishing school, the curriculum 
consisted of subjects considered beneficial for the 
culture of females of marriageable age. Besides mid- 
Victorian etiquette, instructions included grammar, 


mathematics and a smattering of domesticity, with 
foreign languages, music and art electives. 

Enrollment was enlisted from the local area and from 
the river cities of Dubuque, Clinton, and Davenport. 

Mrs Isa bell, who had taught In several Massachusetts 
schools, became the superintendent. Eliza, the eldest 
daughter, assumed the princlpalshlp and was director 
of art. Emily, the youngest, was in charge of music, 
while Adelaide was an assistant. 

Once the school was in operation, the Rev. Isbell, 48, 
returned to ecclesiastical work as supply pastor for the 
Anamosa Methodist church. Among his charges was a 
church nine miles north of town. 

Eliza's death and Mrs. Isbell's ill health made It 
necessary to close the school in 1872. 

Mrs. Isbell died in 1879 and the Rev. Mr. Isbell died in 
1893. The family is buried in the Riverside Cemetery at 
Anamosa. 
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Early 1900 photo of the Hazel Knoll School. 
(Journal-Eureka photo) 

1987 photo of the Hazel Knoll School 
Eldon J. Meeks) 

(Photo by 


Pictured, left to right, are Edith Josltn, Ida Ptllard. McNamara, Howard Robertson, Raymond Hines, 
Grace Peet, Mary Adrian Brady, Lloyd Lake, Dorothy Duane Joslin, Harold Weaver, Raymond Ipsen, 
Corwin, unknown, Juanita Johannsen, unknown. Howard Porter, Julius Westphal. Not Identified are 
Leta Mullen, Bessie Ginsburg. Bernell Schwlrtz, Ralph Alspaugh, Bulah Dufloth, Herbert Caren Gee, 
Bessie Kempshall, Edna Postel. Lorenz Dllley, Donald Helen McKenzie. (Submitted by Mrs. Bernell Schwlrtz) 
Goodman, Grace Holden, Lacey Gee, Bernice 
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IX 

Sports — A Time to Play 


Wonder Team of ’25 

Football Mania Attacks City 


The following article was published in the Anamosa 
Eureka-Joumal in 1971, written by the then editor 
James A. Mayer. 

‘‘We had 9 or 10 formations and we knew 100 
plays. "retired Supreme Court Justice Robert Larson of 
Iowa City said Thursday about the 1925 Anamosa high 
school team he coached to second place in the state. 

Members of the team of ‘25. and from the two years 
prior to that, held a reunion at Woody’s Arrow Cafe. 
Thirteen of the greats of Anamosa attended, and relived 
those three great seasons. 

The boys were undefeated in 1925 and, after the first 
two games which ended in ties, Anamosa had only one 
TD scored against it the rest of the season. It was one of 
1 1 undefeated teams in the state that year. The boys 
also were undefeated in 1924. 

Howard Porter, who was one of the leading scorers in 
those years, said in 1924 Vinton had beaten Anamsoa, 
13-7, but later forfeited the game. "We were undefeated 
in three years," he remembers. 

Prior to 1922, Anamosa High didn’t have football for 
a decade or more. Before the turn of the century, the 
school played on the gridiron, but then the sport was 
dropped. 

William Bronson remembers how the team played on 
Friday afternoons, except on Armistice day and 
Thanksgiving. 


“We always played Monticello on Armistice day and 
Thanksgiving," Porter, now of Redlands, Calif., said. 
“Thanksgiving closed the season." 

There were no lighted fields in those days, so all 
games were played in the afternoon. The fellows 
remember how they practiced from the time school was 
over until dark. 

"Then we had to run six times around the field and 
back to the gym after practice", Don Goodman said, 
and Coach Larson nodded his approval. 

Goodman, who was a lineman on the team, 
remembers how the field was down in the valley where 
the state and county road shops are now located, east of 
Scott street. 

“The gas plant was to the north and the ditch to the 
south. And if you got too far to the east, you ran into the 
creek. But that pile of cobs on the north end was a good 
place to stop," Goodman smiled. 

The squad was not large in numbers. The line-up in 
the Eureka in 1925 listed only the 1 1 regulars and five 
subs. 

“We used to have to recruit fellows from uptown to 
scrimmage against us,” one of the men said. Schwirtz 
remembers racking up the coach in one scrimmage 
when the coach carried the ball for the second team. 

By virtue of her decisive win over Marlon high 
Thanksgiving day, 26-0, the local football team was one 



Football Greats of the 1 923-25 era at Anamosa High 
gathered for a reunion. Left to right, standing, are 
Judge Warren Rees. Lacey Gees, Joe Soper, Julius 
Westphal, Howard Porter, Howard Robertson, Carl 
Underwood. Tom Snyder; seated, William Bronson, 


Bill McGovern, Judge Robert Larson, coach, Don 
Goodman and Bernell Schwirtz, captain of the 1925 
team. The team was undefeated In 1924 and 1925, 
and was ranked second' In the state In 1925. (J-E 
Photo by JAM) 
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of the eleven undefeated football teams In Iowa that 
year, according to the 1925 Eureka. Anamosa's team 
ranked high In second place. Her total points scored 
were 257 to her opponents 26. After the second game 
no team except Vinton was able to score on her. 


The article also stated that they left a record for such 
a small school unequaled In Iowa. By virtue of two 
forfeits the year before, they were undefeated for the 
1924-25 season. 


Anamosa Powerhouse 1937-1942 


According to Dottle Cummins, expert on Anamosa 
sports, from 1937 to 1942 the Anamosa Blue Raiders 
football team had a 47-game unbeaten winning streak. 
Jack McLees was the coach In 1937 when the Anamosa 
team won the last three games. Wally Schwank 
followed McLees as coach. Schwank stayed on for three 
winning seasons. In 1939 led by the late Lawrence 
“Spook" LaBarge, the Raiders scored 25 touchdowns 
and averaged more than 10 yards per carry. Anamosa 
outscored their opponents 313 to 6. The only points 
given up were a 20 to 6 victory over Tipton. 

At the start of the 1940 season, there were only nine 
lettermen, two of which were regulars, Ralph Beardsley 
and John Russell. The opening game that fall was to be 
played against Lyons of Clinton, which were looking to 
take game number 18 to accompany their 17-game 
winning streak. Anamosa left the Clinton gridiron with 
an 18-0 win. 

Frank "Juke" Hohn was a freshman In 1940. He. 
along with Howard “Shorty" Larson and John Russell, 
combined to demonstrate their popular triple-lateral 
play that year. Ralph Beardsley, was billed as “ the 
finest prep In the state” when named for his first all- 
state team. He was credited with almost 50 per cent of 
the tackles, when playing defense. On offense, he 
switched to fullback. 

Schwank, after three unbeaten seasons, left Anamosa 
and Fred Shadle, the new coach, brought with him a 
new system, known as the single wing. The Raiders 


finished up that year, 1941, by scoring 195 points 
against 30, with an unbeaten 38-game winning streak. 

In 1942 the fall season opened with the Anamosa 
boys ready for another formation brought along with a 
new coach by the name of Stan Sosnouskl. This coach 
had a raft of Imaginative Ideas which were carried 
through by the outstanding athletic ability of his 
players. Hohn and Larson that year compiled the 
enviable record of 93 completions In 1 1 9 attempts. 

Four of the lettermen had signed up for the military 
service In 1943, which marked the end for the Anamosa 
High School Raiders possibly winning the all-time prep 
record of 52, set by Masillon, Ohio. 

"Juke" died as the result of Injuries suffered in an 
auto accident south of Anamosa, after being discharged 
from the army. 

Anamosa’s only non-victory In 1940 was a scoreless 
tie with Montlcello on Armistice Day where the two 
teams not only battled with each other but the blizzard 
conditions, which descended upon them on that well- 
remembered day. Both sides were undefeated. 
According to Dottle, The Cedar Rapids Gazette 
estimated that 2000 fans stayed to watch the game 
even though the blizzard conditions were so severe that 
the action could not be seen. 

Another memory of the game, according to Dottle, 
the coaches sent someone to town at half time to buy 
husking gloves for their players. 


The ‘Cowbell’ Tradition 

From Anamosa Journal-Eureka, written by Gail Eschen 


The Anamosa High School football game on Oct. 16, 
1987, that pitted Anamosa against Montlcello, marked 
the 50th year of the cowbell, which Is presented to the 
winner of the Raider-Panther game each year. 1987's 
game also happened to be Anamosa’s Homecoming. 

Don Robertson of Anamosa, has a scrapbook of ar- 
ticles following the accomplishments of the Anamosa 
team from that long ago. The story behind the cowbell Is 
also In the book. It states, "The Anamosa Rotary Club In 
Its effort to promote greater friendship and fellowship 
between the athletic teams of Montlcello and Anamosa 
have secured a six-inch cowbell suitably painted and 
identified to be presented to each year’s winner of the 
football struggle. Superintendent G.B. Klnser has 
presented the bell to the high school and Anamosa will 
have possession of it until the next game at which time It 
will be presented to the 1938 winner. One side Is painted 
a blue color with the letter "A" in white. The other is 
painted black with the letter "M” In maroon.” 

Currently, after retaining the cowbell for three years, 
the Blue Raiders were forced to turn over possession In 
1984 after suffering a 48-12 loss to the Panthers. The 
bell remained In Montlcello until 1987 when the Raiders 


won the Cowbell Classic 13-3. 

While reminiscing about that first game 50 years ago, 
Mr. Robertson said, "I think what’s more Important 
about that first game Is not that it was the start of the 
cowbell, but that it was the start of Anamosa’s five year 
winning streak, which went from 1937 to 1942." With a 
win over West Liberty the week before, it was 47 games 
before the Raiders again tasted defeat. Wins for 
Anamosa Included 20 games in which the opponent 
never scored a touchdown. 

Don also remembers another interesting tidbit from 
that first Cowbell Classic game. "I used to live In Mon- 
ticello. I attended grades five through eight there, and 
one of my boyhood friends was Loyal Ritmer. Well, it 
happened that In that first cowbell game against Mon- 
ticello, Loyal and I were opposing quarterbacks.” 
Anamosa retained possession of the bell after that first 
game by blanking the Panthers 20-0. 

At that year’s homecoming game, Don, who was cap- 
tain of the Anamosa team, had the honor of crowning 
the homecoming queen, Dorothy Gassen, at the dance 
on Friday night after the game. 
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Golden Gloves Tournament 

Big events in 1938-39 

submitted by Mildred Brown 


A Golden Gloves tournament was an amateur boxing 
elimination contest for young men of all sizes. The 
competitors boxed for only three rounds, and the 
winner advanced through their own local tournaments, 
until they were eliminated by being out-pointed, 
knocked out, or until they defeated all contestants of 
their own weight. 

Anamosa held their first tournament in 1938. 
Winners in that event and their weights were: Cecil 
Malolfl, Wyoming, 147; Clarence Aldrich, Montlcello. 
160; Tommy Eden, Montlcello, 175; Louis Thurman, 
Scotch Grove, Heavyweight: Willard Bauserman, 
Anamosa, 112; Hal Bakesley, Anamosa, 118; Melvin 
Shedek, Oxford Junction. 126; Jack McNally, Cascade, 
135. 

All men advanced from the Anamosa tournament to 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette-sponsored Golden Gloves 
meet at the Memorial Coliseum in Cedar Rapids. 

Even though the first tournament was on a small 
scale, it proved so popular that an all-out effort was 
made for the 2nd-Annual event the following year, 
which was held January 30-31, 1939. 

The event was sponsored by the Anamosa Eureka 
and the Anamosa Legion, to benefit the Legion Drum 
and Bugle Corps, and was held in the Anamosa School 
Auditorium, with the boxing ring set on the stage. An 
improvement was made In the ring for the 1939 
exhibition: as in 1938, it was so high that those seated 
in front rows couldn’t see the far side of the ring. In the 
1939 event, the tournament ring was pitched fiat on the 
floor of the stage of the auditorium. 

Anamosa football coach Wally Schwank. assisted by 
Ray Purcell, supervised the practice sessions which 
were held regularly at the Legion Hall. The hall was 
converted Into a modem fight gymnasium with 
punching bags, conditioning equipment and boxing 
gloves. 

Mr. Schwank emphasized that there were no 
obligations, no slugging under any conditions, and no 
boy would be urged to enter the tournament unless he 
desired. The only restriction was that the entrant must 
be at least 16 years of age and must never have 
competed, officiated, or taught in any athletic event for 
money. 

The Golden Gloves contest was in charge of Police 
Officer W. G. Donnelly. Serving on the committee 
were: Clyde Wilson, ring chairman; Frank Maudsley, 
line-up room; Leigh Pearson, usher; Harold Yount, 
tickets: Pete Robertson, cashier; James White, law and 
order. 

Entry fee was 25 cents per contestant and local 
business men were encouraged to sponsor contestants, 
to help meet their expenses. If any. The sponsors paid 
all the expenses for the competitors, but they received 
no cash payments of any kind. 

Other towns in the area sponsored teams of 
contestants, and among those signing early were 
Maquoketa, Cascade, Oxford Junction, Ryan, 
Wyoming, and the CCC Camp at Solon. 

The second annual event consisted of 33 bouts on the 
agenda, with 14 knock-outs, no serious injuries, a 
packed house, and five new champions that would 
advance to the Cedar Rapids meet. The standlng-room- 
only crowd roared itself hoarse, as one thrill followed 


another through both evenings of the fights. 

The results were taken from the Anamosa Eureka 
files as follows: 

Only Bauserman and Aldrich are repeaters from last 
year. Hal Blakesley, 1 18, was knocked out in the finals; 
Mai Shedek, 126. didn’t compete; Jack McNally, 135, 
lost his first match; Cecil Maiolfl, 147, didn’t compete; 
Tommy Eden, light-heavy, moved into the heavy 
weight class, and Louis Thumann, heavyweight, didn't 
enter. 

Results of the two nights of milling: 

Flyweight! 1 12): Charles Ellerman, of Anamosa. 
unheralded and unsung, sailed into Willie Martin of the 
Solon CCC, and won by a decision. Bob Moncrief of 
Montlcello decisloned Elvem Capron of Olin. Willard 
Bauserman beat Dean Moncrief of Montlcello on a 
technical knockout in the third. Bauserman knocked 
out Bob Moncrief in the third round, after the Monti 
fighter had held his own on points. Ellerman won the 
hearts of the crowd by decisloning Wayne Hulda of 
Anamosa through sheer hustle. In the finals 
Bauserman had his hands completely filled with 
Ellerman, and eked out a decision while Ellerman drew 
a great hand. The little bad-eyed rooster is from the 
state home at Toledo, lives at the Lockwood home near 
Anamsoa, and today is one of our most popular 
citizens. 

Bantamweight! 1 18): Leslie Legget, Scotch Grove, 
served notice by decisioning Jim Wilson of Cascade. 
Tuesday night he knocked out Ray Behrends of 
Montlcello in the second round. Hal Blakesley of 
Anamosa knocked out Billie Ottlng of Cascade in the 
first frame. Hal was vastly improved over a year ago, 
fought a slam-bang battle which floored his opponent 
four times — three times with three punches. In the 
finals Leggett demonstrated he Is one of the strongest of 
Anamosa's entries, by taking all Blakesley had to give, 
and then knocking him out in the third. It was one of 
the tourney's best fights. 

Featherweight! 126): This division was disappointing 
compared to last year. Duane Beschen of Cascade 
decisloned Jim Springer of Mechanicsvllle, and Verdie 
Richardson of Montlcello beat Larry Christensen of 
Solon CCC by a technical knockout, in the second. 
Richardson forfeited to Beschens. The latter is very 
tough, with several years of experience as a Golden 
Gloves and C.Y.O. fighter. 

Lightweights (135): Bud Came of the Solon CCC 
pulled a big surprise by decisloning Jack McNally, 
Cascade champ. Came capitalized on a left jab for two 
rounds and all through the third, drove into a clinch to 
keep away from Jack’s rights. Joe Houlahan of Ryan 
decisloned Merle Schwitzer of Olin, 16 year old 
scrapper who became the tournament’s best-loved 
scrapper because he refused to stay put away, took a 
beating and kept coming back for more. But Came 
decisloned Woody Inman of Anamosa, another willing 
scrapper who showed vast improvement from last year. 
Houlahan decisloned Came in the finals. 

Welterweight (147): This was the longest class in the 
meet, with nobody scared out by Cecil Malolfi's easy 
victories last year and everyone was disappointed when 
pleurisy kept him out this year. George Nordman of 
Montlcello won from Jack Lacy, when the Oxford 
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Junction veteran clown didn't come up for a second. 
Harry Alyea of Center Junction won a close decision 
from Danny Tubbs of Maquoketa In one of the best 
boxing matches. Earl Lockwood, Anamosa, declsloned 
Joe Supple, Cascade. Leonard Joslln tore from his 
comer with the opening bell, threw rights and lefts 
faster than Clem McCarthy could call them, knocked 
out Alfred Fitzsimmons In the first round. All, that 
Monday evening. 

Tuesday night, Joslln knocked out the game but 
outclassed Lockwood In the first and George Nordman 
declsloned Alyea. The final match between Joslln and 
Nordman brought down the house. They slugged toe to 
toe for three rounds, and Nordman took all Joslln threw 
at him and came back with almost as much. The 
decision was unanimous. 

Mlddlewelght(160): Don Malolfl of Maquoketa won on 
a technical knockout over Cliff McGuire of OUn, who did 
not come up for the second. Clarence Aldrich found a 
game opponent In Jim Crawford. 16, of Maquoketa, 
who took a beating and asked for more and more, and 
finally retired In the third on Referee Johnny Cole’s 
suggestion. Douglas Moore, West Branch, declsloned 
Don Malolfl. The latter won the first round by a wide 
margin. Moore connected with a vicious right several 
times In the second, knocking Malolfl sprawling and 
winning the round. Malolfl unfortunately fouled Moore 
In the third to give the West Branch lad the decision. 

Moore hurt his hand and was unable to fight Aldrich. 
The Montlcello champion, undoubtedly the best 
scrapper and the best sportsman In the tournament, 
readily agreed to risk his title, already safely won, by 
going on with Malolfl. Their fight was the last one on 



Anamosa held the championship club In the 
Eastern Iowa League In 1910. Pictured above, left to 
right, top row: Platt, catcher; Allen, pitcher; and right 
field: Sword, centerfield: Coppess. third base: Burrell, 
pitcher; center row, Johnson, second base; 
Strawbrtdge, first base; Dickens, pitcher: bottom row. 
Moss, shortstop; and Baylor, pitcher. Two players 
Brown, who played second base, and Loder, who 
played left field, both members of this famous league, 
were not present when this picture was taken. 
(Anamosa journal. 1938) 


the bill and one of the very best, but Aldrich won as he 
did a year ago, through superior strength In close. 

Light-Heavyweight (175): Earl Day entered the 
tournament Just to fill out the bracket, and declsloned 
Herman Behrends of Montlcello through sheer 
unadulterated 'guts' and better condition. Behrends 
won the first two rounds, but Day fought him ofr his feet 
and had him In a bad way In the third. Ralph Beardsley 
of Anamosa, connected with the hardest blow of the 
tournament. In the second round of his fight with 
Skinny Pedersen of Cascade, and knocked him 
completely cold. Pedersen was ahead on points when 
he stepped Into the kayo. In the finals, Beardsley and 
Day, who have been sparring partners all winter, went 
at it hammer and tongs until the second round, when 
Day's handlers threw In a towel to save him 
unnecessary punishment. 

Heavyweight (over 175): This class was a distinct 
disappointment. Fuzz Ellers of Montlcello knocked out 
Harold Schmitt of Cascade In the first round. Tuesday 
night Ellers and Tommy Eden met for the 
championship, would not fight and the scrap was called 
'no contest'. However, both will represent Anamosa In 
the Cedar Rapids meet, with Eden probably down to 
175 by that time. 

Those serving on both those nights were: Eddie 
Jennings, Cedar Rapids, matchmaker: Johnny Cole, 
Cedar Rapids, referee: H.C. McConaughy, of the 
Anamosa Eureka, announcer: Bill Donnelly and Alva 
Barber of the Anamosa Post of the American Legion, 
general chairmen; and Johnny Fryrear of Cedar 
Rapids, representing the A.A.U. which sanctioned the 
event. 



State championship baseball team ( Submitted by 
the Anamosa Historical Society) 
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Health Care Comes of Age 


Anamosa Hospitals 


by Mildred Brown 


The site where Mercy Hospital was later built was 
first occupied by a structure, built in 1892 under the 
direction of the Rev. Robert Powers, to be used as a 
Mother House of the Sisters of St. Francis. Lack of 
operating funds, soon caused its closing. 

April 6, 1893, Archbishop Henessey, of Dubuque, 
granted a permit to Dr. D. W. Gawley, as administrator. 
The facility was called ‘Dr. Gawley’s Draco Sanitarium. 
It was also known later, as the Prospect Park 
Sanitarium. 



Prospect * Park 

SANITARIUM. 


/\n;i 11205a, Jone§ (®o., Iowa. 


A magnificent stone building with 
all the modern improvements. 

Elegantly located in a high and 
tonic atmosphere. 

Spacious and well ventilated 
rooms; large sunny windows and 
delightful scenery. Steam heat in 
every room. 

Rat as very low. 


Patients waited on and nursed by 
Sisters of Mercy who have been spe- 
cially trained for such work. Com- 
petent private nurses will be fur- 
nished if desired. 

Every appointment and appliance 
for the scientific and successful 
treatment of medical and surgical 
cases is complete. 


For further particulars address — * • 

E. W. GAWLEY, M. b., Anamosa, Iowa.— » 


(Receipt submitted by George Watters) 


On Jan. 28, 1902, when the sanitarium was filled 
with patients, cinders dropping to the roof from one of 
the chimneys, caused a fire that destroyed most of the 
building, leaving only the walls and a portion of the 
lower story. The patients were quickly transferred to 
nearby private homes. All escaped harm or Injury. 

In the summer of 1902, shortly after the fire, 
Archbishop Keane started a subscription for funds for 
the rebuilding of the sanitarium, by personally 
donating 8500 to the cause. This was soon followed by 
8500 donations from the Hon. J.A. Green, W.T. Shaw, 
Dr. T.C. Gorman, Dr. Slgworth & Sons, and Dr. A.G. 
Hejlnlan. With this 83.500 collected. In addition to the 
Insurance, construction began on a new building. 

By Dec. 10, 1903, the sanitarium was rebuilt. Two 
years later the Sisters of Mercy purchased the new. 
stone, four-story sanitarium, along with ten acres of 
land, from Father Powers. The purchase price was 
814,000, giving a purchase mortgage for the amount, 
and promising to pay 8300 a year for life. By diligence 
and frugality, the mortgage was satisfied In October 
1914. (The name had been changed from Prospect Park 
Sanitarium to Mercy Hospital In 1913.) 

As is often the case, the community took the hospital 
facilities and the Sisters of Mercy for granted, since 
both were there in times of need. However, by the end 
of December 1946, It became obvious that more space, 
and more beds, were needed to accommodate the 
Increasing number of patients. Additionally, the facility 
badly needed modernizing. 

Hoping to raise between 8100,000 and 8150,000, the 
Sisters agreed to donate 50 percent of whatever 
amount was collected by the people of the community, 
so that a new modem hospital could be built, instead of 
remodeling the old one. 

It was rumored that the Sisters of Mercy would 
withdraw from Anamosa, leaving the community 
without a hospital. Fueling the rumors in 1950, a report 
by Sister Ethelreda, Supervisor of the Hospital, was 
published. Following Is a portion of her report: “During 
the early years, the cost of hospitalization to the patient 
was 81a day. Care was administered night and day by 
Sisters Mary Genevieve, Sister Mary Baptist and Sister 
Mary DeChantal, who are receiving their rewards from 
the Devine Master. 

“In 1916, a four-story addition, 46 X 20 ft. was 
erected to the east of the first building. The same 
limestone was used, but It also had a wood Interior. The 
cost was 816,000, and in 1921 the final payment on an 
88,000 mortgage was made. At this time, hospital rates 
were 810 per week for the ward and 820 per week for a 
room. 
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"In 1918, a training school for nurses was started, 
and In 1930, before the school was closed, 60 nurses 
had graduated. All have been successful. 

“The need for X-ray and laboratory became 
Imperative. It was then that public spirited citizens 
launched a drive and In a short time, collected $5,000. 
From this fund a modem X-ray was Installed and 



Sanitarium (Photo submitted by Bernlece Shover) 



Mercy Hospital (Photo submitted by Mrs. W.H. 
Wessels) 



The Prospect Park Sanitarium operating room In 
1 907. (Submitted by Kathleen and Larry J. ConmeyJ 


laboratory equipment was purchased. During the 
years, except for the last two. each spring the building 
was Improved, replastered In places, and all rooms 
were painted. 

“In 1924 a stairway In the north of the building had 
to be sacrificed on three floors for much-needed 
bathrooms. 

“By 1930, the depression was with us and there were 
orders from the state department to close our school of 
nursing. The hospital was flnanclaly embarassed. Few 
patients were admitted and many of those were unable 
to pay. How did the hospital keep operating? 

“The good farmers paid In produce, the county paid 
$12 per week for the care of some of the patients. There 
were infirm patients who paid as low as $ 1 per day for 
room and board. Somehow the grocery bills were paid. 
The coal bill In the winter was the problem. We recall 
with gratitude, the young folks who sponsored a dance 
which realized $250 and paid for the January 1931 
carload of coal. 

"Hard times continued for the hospital until 1936, 
when more patients were able to pay for 
hospitalization. Then the Sisters started making much- 
needed replacements of equipment. An elevator was 
Installed at a cost of $15,000. The old X-ray was 
replaced with a modem shock-proof model costing 
$4,000. Next, a new boiler was Installed. 

“As the hospital Income became better established, 
other new equipment was added. All the rooms were 
furnished with modem hospital beds with lnnersprlng 
mattresses. Electric wiring, with outlets In each room, 
was necessary. Today the surgery is equipped with 
modern lights, table, electric sterilizers, anesthetic 
machines, stainless steel furniture, and instruments. 
The maternity division has modem table, light, 
resuscltator, oxygen equipment and Incubator. 

“During the past 14 years, $100,000 has been spent 
on equipment, much of which becomes out-dated in a 
few years. For example, the $400 diathermy machine 
purchased In 1945 must be replaced by 1951 with a 
different model because of radio interferance. 

“The present hospital rates are high. This is due to 
the Increase In hospital operating costs, which are 300 
percent over those in 1930. Expensive drugs and 
treatments given to patients tend to reduce their 
hospital stay to one-half of what it would be otherwise, 
thus compensating them by permitting an earlier 
return to their duties. Blood transfusions, though an 
added expense, have saved many lives In the Anamosa 
area. 

“We are grateful to the nurses of Anamosa, who have 
put up with these many Inconveniences, and to the 
married nurses who are making sacrifices to carry on 
the work of the hospital during these days of nurse 
shortages. We understand why graduate nurses move 
to hospitals having more favorable conditions. The 
nurse aides and other workers have done their part to 
keep the hospital operating. 

“The Sisters would continue in this difficult way, if 
they could do so without feeling the responsibility of 
protecting their patients against hazards. We realized 
this, even before the state fire marshal had set a date for 
its closing. A temporary repair, as recommended by the 
state fire marshal, would cost from $50,000 to $75,000, 
and after having spent this on repairs, the building 
would lack the services recommended and needed for 
modem care of the sick. This would eventuality lead to 
further condemnation. Should the present building be 
made fire resistant, it would have to be vacated for 
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nearly two years, and would cost nearly the same as a 
new structure. Even then, an adddltlon would be 
required, as the the present building Is not large 
enough for modem services. 

"In 1949, 1150 patients were admitted, and 307 
babies were bom. The average stay of a patient was 5- 
45 days. Income from patients was the greatest In the 
history of the hospital. $80,710.55. The expenses were 
$71,907, exclusive of usual repair work. The cost per 
day for caring for the patient was 810.60. Had the six 
Sisters been paid the prevailing salaries, there would 
have been an additional cost of $22,000, raising the 
cost-figure to $93,807. 

Some of our new neighboring hospitals are 
confronted with this problem, and in order to meet the 
cost, their rates are two dollars a day above ours. Ward 
rates are $5; double room $6.50; and private rooms, 
$8.50 per day at Mercy Hospital. The federal grant-in- 
ald for hospital construction has encouraged the 
building of modem hospitals In smaller towns. Those 
approved, are furnished with one-third of the cost, an 
Indication that hospital construction Is costly. People 
conducting hospitals are unable to pay for their 
construction. 

"Sisters do not wish to leave Anamosa. We trust that 
some good has been done within the walls of Mercy 
Hospital for members of nearly every family in our 
vicinity. During the years, all who were ill were 
admitted, except for contagious cases, which we had no 
facilities to care for. Such patients were recommended 
to other larger Institutions for special treatment, by 
their physicians. 

“ We hope and pray that we may continue here, and 
that the good citizens will make that possible. If we 
leave, it will be with regret. We thank all of our good 
friends, of all faiths, who have patronized our hospital 
during the years.” 

Two fund-drives were attempted; one for $100,000 
and the other for $150,000. Neither one was successful. 

Consequently, a $35,000 remodeling project was 



Aerial view shows contrast of the new Anamosa 
Community Hospital, In foreground, and Mercy 
Hospital. When the new hospital began 
operation, the Mercy Hospital building was torn down 
and replaced by a parking area. This photo was taken 
by Tom Powell III, while flying with Wes Klelneck. 
(Journal-Eureka photo) 


completed In late 1950, and the Sisters of Mercy 
continued to serve the community, busier than ever, In 
the remodeled facility. More doctors In the area, and a 
qualified surgeon, saved patients the drive to Cedar 
Rapids, or Iowa City, for these services. The hospital’s 
44 beds were usually filled. 

In 1959, 2,361 patients were discharged. There were 
202 births; 288 surgical patients; 1, 166 X-Ray patients; 
and 13,450 laboratory procedures were performed. 

In 1961, the State Department of Public Health 
revised their standards and the hospital was unable to 
meet the qualifications for an acute-care hospital under 
the new demands. The surgery room lacked a non- 
conductive floor; there was Inadequate ventilation, and 
the corridors were too narrow. 

In 1964, the Sisters voted to withdraw from the 
Anamosa facility. This came about when community 
civic leaders spearheaded a fund-drive to finance a new 
hospital to be owned by the town, and operated by the 
Sisters. This was done without consulting the Sisters 
as to the site, or where they would fit Into the picture. 

Discussions between the two groups resulted In an 
amicable agreement. 

In 1964, construction began on a new 38-bed 
hospital, through money from local fund-raisers; the 
Hill-Burton Foundation; and $50,000 from the Sisters 
of Mercy. 

The new building was constructed north of the 
original structure, and Dec. 12, 1965, the transfer into 
the new facility began by moving the patients. This was 
done with very little disruption In care or procedures, 
under the direction of Sister Mary Ellen Flaherty, Dr. A. 
P. Randolph, Dr. John L. Bailey, and Dr. Gerald F. 
Brown. A dedicated staff of nurses, nurses aides and 
volunteer help from citizens of the community made 
the move much more effortless than seemed possible. 

The old stone building was razed and the site was 
made Into a parking lot. 

The new Anamosa Community Hospital was 
dedicated May 15, 1966. 



Wrecking ball at work on Anamosa Mercy Hospital 
In 1966. 
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In the old facility, the Sister's quarters were on the 
fourth floor of the hospital building. Economically, the 
arrangement was sound, but the hospital board of 
directors chose to erect a separate home for them, north 
of the new hospital. This provided more privacy for the 
Sisters, and allowed for more space for the medical 
complex In the new hospital. 

The names on the list of Sister administrators 
through the years are familiar to many persons in the 
community. Those serving In that capacity were: 
Sisters Mary Andrew Falon, Mary Baptist Hanley, Mary 
Genevieve Fay, Mary Edward McConohy, Mary C. 
McCaffrey, Mary Visitation Touhey, Mary Ethelreda 
Driscoll, Mary Elaine Shanley, Mary Ellen Flaherty, 
Mary Sebastian Keefe, and Mary Mercedes Kobbe. 

In 1982, the Sisters of Mercy were forced to terminate 
their administrative duties, as fewer sisters were 
entering the medical profession, and the older ones 
were approaching the age of retirement. 

This termination ended 88 years of relationship with 
the community which owed so much to the Sisters of 
Mercy. The Sisters served with tenderness and 
compassion under very difficult conditions, both 
financially and emotionally. Their compassion for 
those in need and their frugal living habits not only 
helped save a hospital, but enhanced the lives of many 


people through the years. 

Besides having a garden behind the hospital, they 
gratefully accepted any surplus from other gardemers 
in the area, and along with the kitchen staff, canned 
and preserved food to stock the pantries. 

Local merchants often donated scraps and bolts of 
cloth, which the Sisters transformed Into clothing for 
the needy children of the community. The sewing 
machine on the fourth floor of the Nun’s Quarters' was 
kept humming during the days and nights. 

It was not uncommon for the Sisters to make 'house- 
calls', without charge, to a needy situation In the area: 
to lend a hand, offer advice, or support. The were a 
dedicated group of women who adopted the community 
to which they were assigned. 

The Anamosa Community Hospital was, (and is) 
owned by Anamosa Community Hospital, Inc. It was 
administered by the Sisters of Mercy under a lease 
agreement, and they were salaried. 

Early in the 1970s, all borrowed money involving the 
new building was re-pald. 

The hospital, leased and managed by St. Lukes 
Methodist Hospital in Cedar Rapids since 1982, 
continues to offer efficient, modem facilities, with a 
competent staff of medical personnel to serve the 
community. 


Doctors and Dentists 

by Bertha Finn 


Anamosa has always been fortunate In attracting 
high-quality physicians, surgeons, and dentists 
through the years. 

Anamosa's first physician was Dr. Clark Joslin who 
came to Anamosa as soon as the town was laid out. He 
was followed by N.G. Sales. Some of the other early 
doctors were J.S. Dlmmltt, John Crockwell, and Dr. 
S.G. Matson. 

In the flies of the Eureka In 1857, It was noted, "We 
have several physicians, but the poor fellows make a 
sorry life of It, one firm told us a few days since, all the 
money they had taken for services rendered In the last 
eight months, was $1.50.” 

In 1860, It was reported in the Eureka, “Anamosa has 
long been slandered as an unhealthy place. This 
brought her more physicians than she wanted. A year 
ago, she had five or six; she now has only three. Our 
friend Dr. McGuire, too, has left. He was a good Dr. and 
had as much practice as any other, and yet, he declared 
that he was starved out." (He came back two months 
later.) 

Regarding Dr. Crockwell, In 1866. quite a stir was 
caused in the town when a startling rumor was set 
afloat that portions of a human skeleton had been 
found concealed In the earth under the floor of an old 
house 'downtown', opposite the Waverly House. Crow 
bars and other tools were handy, as the house was 
being dismantled. An expectant crowd gathered. 
Bones, charcoal and lime were found. The 
circumstances were very suspect. However, the 
citizens were relieved, or in some cases, disappointed, 
to learn later that an examination revealed that they 
were hog or sheep bones. It was thought that Dr. 
Crockwell. years before, was suspected of dissecting 
bodies and the townsfolk attributed it to be his doings. 

In 1874, Dr.E. Blakeslee established an institution In 
Dr. Sales old mansion on North Gamavillo St. He had 



The first drug store to be built In Anamosa. and 
later converted to a residence, on the south end of 
West Main Street. It was built by C. L. D. Crockwell 
and Dr. Clark Joslin across the street from the 
Wapslplnlcon hotel In 1850. The first story of the 
building Is a bit darker than the upper part, but shows 
where the old plate glass windows were removed 
when It was converted into a house. fJournal-Eureka) 
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electric baths with appliances, the latest 
manufactured, which would pass ‘faradlc. galvanic, or 
static electricity Into the system, or any part of It.’ This 
was for the treatment of paralysis, chronic 
rheumatism, and other chronic aliments. Patients 
could also secure their board and other first class 
accommodations in the Institution. 

Mr. C.M. Brown, In 1881, had a sorghum and sugar 
cane factory. He addressed the Farmers’ Institute, In a 
prophetic manner, proclaiming that. ’’The 
adulteration of all kinds of food Is coming to be looked 
on as a matter subject to legislature control, and ere 
long, the manufacture and seller of those vile 
compounds will be compelled to brand them and sell 
them on their merits; and once their character Is 
known, quality will be the criterion, and not color, and 
a great Incentive will be given capital to manufacture 
honest goods, at honest prices.” 

In 1881, at the regular meeting of the city council, it 
was resolved to pay Dr. E. Blakeslee $25 for serving as 
the health physician for 1880. It was also resolved that 
he, along with J.P. Scroggs and John Watters, be 
appointed to a committee to examine, secure and fix up 
a building suitable for a hospital outside the city limits. 
In case of emergency arising from any contagious 
disease. If this was accomplished, it Is unknown to this 
writer. Also In 1881, It was ordered and required that 
every citizen In the corporate limits of the city, was to 
be vaccinated by the first day of January 1882. (This 
writer’s notes don’t Include what the vaccinations were 
for. Your doctor will tell you.) 

In 1890, the city’s Board of Health president, Dr. A.V. 
Eaton, published the following notice: ’’. . . the time of 
annual cleaning is at hand. We expect that everyone, 
without further notice, is to thoroughly dense (sic) 
their premises. Also the alleys and streets adjoining all 
stock pens and stables, must be kept In perfect order 
during the summer. All manure must be removed at 
least every 10 days, from such pens and stables. We 
further ask that people refrain from throwing papers, 
rags, ashes, and vegetables Into the alleys and streets. 
Many things can be burned, a short and efficient way of 
disposing of such refuse . . .” These notices were 
published annually, starting in 1860 and for the next 
70 years, or so. 



Residence of Dr. M.D. Slgworth ( Submitted by 
Kathleen and Larry J. Conmey) 


Other doctors were: Dr.E. McGuire, Ira Bates, and 
Lyman J. Adair, (the father of the nationally known Dr. 
Fred Adair of an obstetrics department in Chicago). 

E. W. Gawley. H.C. Parsons, S. Druet. Thomas Gorman, 
Pratt Skinner, Dr. Hasard, (a homeopath). Harry 
Slgworth, and his brother, M.P. Slgworth, and Dr. E.G. 
Rawson. 

Dr. Blakeslee was, in 1890, an eye, ears, nose and 
throat doctor. 

Dr. Aram Garabed Hejinian was Anamosa's foremost 
physician and surgeon. He was born in Armenia and 
came to America in 1888, and entered the Chicago 
Theological Seminary — graduating in 1890. His 
interests reverted to the field of medicine and he 
enrolled at Rush Medical College. Upon completion, his 
Intentions were to return to his native land. However, 
due to the severe unrest in that country, he chose to 
stay In America. 

In 1896, he settled In Anamosa where, two years 
later, he married Bertha Stacy. Dr. Hejinian. a pioneer 
surgeon in eastern Iowa, later took post-graduate work 
in London, Vienna, and Berlin. His death occurred in 
1934. 

Anamosans will also remember Dr. Hejinian as the 
one who provided funds for the. now landmark, town 
clock above the city hall and veteran’s memorial 
building. In 1922, the good doctor stated that it was ‘his 
feeling of pride In his old hometown’ which prompted 
this venture. 

More doctors who have served the community, more 
recently Include. Drs. J.D. Paul and his son, Robert, 
John Byrne. Edward Rogers, Robert Dolan and Gerald 

F. Brown. 

Presently serving the community are: A. P. 
Randolph, John Bailey, Geoffry Miller and Charles 



Dr. A. G. Hejinian (Submitted by Anamosa 
Historical Society) 
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Dr. Lyman S. Adatr 


Dr. Robert Dolan. Anamosa physician 


Dr. Henry F. Dolan 


Vernon. 

Anamosa’s dentists, who have served in the past, 
Include: A.V. Eaton, and his partner, J.B. Hepler. The 
latter, in 1879, Installed a foot-powered machine of the 
most ingenious construction which enabled him to 
prepare teeth for filling and finishing process. This 
speeded up the work so one wouldn't have to sit with 
their Jaws distended for hours at a ‘stretch’. 

Other Anamosa dentists were: J.W. Benadom, (who, 
in 1889, related that he had pulled 1,487 teeth in the 
previous 18 months), W.E. Hodgln. Benjamin F. Erb 
and his partner, Benjamin H. Erb (unrelated), A.N. 
Trevarthen and F.C. Frank. 

At present the practicing dentists in the city are Drs.: 
G.H. Schupanltz, Michael Warner, and Bradley 
Waggoner. 

Anamosa’s only women dentist, up to the present, 
was Dr. Lillie Y. McKinney. Dr. McKinney came to 
Anamosa in 1900 and built up a large practice, on a 
strictly cash-basis. Her prices listed in the local papers 
stated that the ordinary fillings were 50 cents to 75 
cents; crowns, $4, $6, and $7. Full sets of teeth were 
$10. (Those were the good old days). She had attended 
the Old Pennsylvania Dental College and Iowa State 
University. 

Dr. McKinney remained in Anamosa until 1904. 
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Hospital Auxiliary 

submitted by Dorothy McLaughlin 


The Hospital Auxiliary was organized April 9, 1959, 
and by the following month it had over 100 members. 
The charter officers were: Mrs. Don Goodman, 
president; Mrs. Robert Schumacher, first vice- 
president; Mrs. John Beckmann, second vice-president; 
Mrs. John Bailey, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Leonard Wegman, recording secretary; Mrs. Donald 
Robertson, treasurer. 

Committees appointed were: Mrs. C.J. Nemmers, 
receptionist workers: Mrs. William Heiberg, sewing; 
Mrs. Edwin Wegman, surgical and central supplies; 
Mrs. Harold Hartman, personal services; Miss Maye 
Davenport, business and typing; Mrs. William 
Lemrond, program and education; Mrs. Harold 
Rumple, favors and holiday themes. 

Mrs. Merrill Rawson, president of the Anamosa 
Business and Professional Women's club, promoted the 
organization of the auxiliary. Sister Mary Elaine was 
the hospital supervisor and assisted in the organization 
of the newly-formed group. 

The Mercy Hospital Women's Auxiliary became the 
Community Hospital Auxiliary in 1965. 


Those serving as president after Mrs. Goodman are 
as follows: Mary Niles Weber, Ann Wegman. Dorothy 
McLaughlin. Caroline Brostman, Marty Penner, Lori 
Nasslf, Thelma Sleep, Laura Conrad, Bonnie Fortune, 
Patricia Belsell, Edith Schwers, Joyce Poulter, Esther 
Legg, and Lucille Tebbe. 

In 1962, the Candy Stripers program was Initiated. 
This came about when Linda Fulwider of Anamosa 
expressed the desire to perform volunteer hospital 
duties, preparatory to becoming a nurse. 

The Candy Striper's, later known as Junior 
Volunteers, became a project of the Auxiliary under the 
supervision of Sister Elaine. The first year, 12 more 
girls expressed an interest in the new program. Six of 
the charter volunteers later went on to become nurses. 

Boys became interested in volunteer hospital work 
and were accepted into the program in 1976 and were 
called the Explorers. 

The officers of the Hospital Auxiliary in 1987 are; 
Joyce Deutmeyer, president; Joane Schupanitz, vice 
president; Bernice Stoltz, secretary; and Joann 
Blankenship, treasurer. 



Front row, left to right, Dolores Ellers, treasurer; 
Joyce Deutmeyer, president; Lucille Tebbe, past 
president; Dorothy McLaughlin, historian. 

Back row. from left. Ruth Hlnz, board member at 
large; Esther Legg, member; Dorothy Smith, publicity 


chair; Bernice Stoltz, secretary; Lori Nasslf. tray 
favors chair; Jo Ann Blankenship. Absent from 
picture, Betty Colehour, member at large; and Carol 
Boyer, publicity. 
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Anamosa Community Hospital 


Drs. Paul, Brown & Bailey 

1914 — It all started then! 

submitted by Rosemary Bailey and Mildred Brown 


Dr. J.D. Paul started his medical practice in Anamosa 
in 1914, after receiving his medical degree from the 
University of St. Louis. He interned at Alexian 
Brothers’s Hospital and at St. Anthony's Hospital at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

In 1944, Dr. Paul purchased the building at 1 17 East 
Main Street in Anamosa from Clyde Chipman. At that 
time, it was occupied by the Central Barber and Beauty 
Shops, which Dr. Paul remodeled for use as a doctor's 

office. 

On September 1, 1946, Dr. Paul’s son, Dr. Robert D. 
Paul, Joined his father in the general practice of 
medicine, after the latter had been released from three 
years of military service in the Medical Corps of the U.S. 



Dr. J. D. Paul (Photo submitted by Mildred Brown ) 


army. He remained in the practice with his father until 
1951. 

October 1, 1952, Dr. Gerald F. Brown, of Escanaba, 
Michigan, became associated with Dr. J.D. Paul. Dr. 
Brown received his Medical Degree from the University 
of Chicago, and in 1947, was certified by the American 
Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology. His residency in 
obstetrical training included a year at Lying-In Hospital 
in Chicago, where he had the honor of being the last 
Resident under the guidance of Dr. Fred Lyman Adair. 
Dr. Adair, who was bom in Anamosa. July 28, 1877, 
became a noted authority in his field. He was bom at 
120 South Ford Street, where the Neal Doughertys 
reside. 

Early one spring morning in 1955, Dr. Gerald Brown 
was on his way to the Anamosa Hospital, when he 
noticed smoke coming from his and Dr. Paul’s office. 
Anamosa firemen discovered a smoldering mattress in 
the upstairs apartment. The apartment was occupied 
by Fritz Rudolph. Rudolph was not Injured, but due to 
the heavy smoke, it took over an hour to smother the 
fire. Twenty firemen assisted at the scene. Smoke and 
water damage to the building was estimated at $2,500. 

Inasmuch as extensive repairs were needed. Dr. 
Brown drew up plans for six additional rooms on the 
lower floor, to Include a surgical room, a pediatrics 
room and a physical therapy room. Two extra rooms 
were also made available for th- use of any future 
doctor that might wish to practice with them. 

In the summer of 1956, Dr. John L. Bailey, Anamosa 
native who graduated from high school in Morley, 
Joined Drs. Paul and Brown in the remodeled offices on 
Main Street. March 24, 1964, Dr. Paul succumbed to a 
heart attack. 

Dr. Brown purchased the remaining one half interest 
In the building from the Dr. Paul estate. 

April 1, 1960, Drs. Brown and Bailey extended 
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Dr. Gerald F. Brown ( Photo submitted by Rosemary 
Bailey) 



Dr. John L. Bailey (Photo submitted by Rosemary 
Bailey) 


service to the community by arranging a telephone 
answering service, so that if neither could be reached, a 
third number could be called for immediate assistance. 

In January 1974, Dr. Brown and Dr. Bailey moved to 
newly constructed ofllces, in a two-story building, 
adjacent to the Anamosa Community Hospital. They 
named the new offices. The Broadway Medical Clinic. 

In 1982, after deciding to limit his practice, Dr. 
Brown returned to his former office on Main Street. He 
retired July 31. 1986. In August he suffered a severe 
stroke and passed away October 22, 1986. 

In July of 1982 Dr. Geoffrey Miller Joined Dr. Bailey at 
the Broadway Medical Clinic and in July of 1986 Dr. 
Charles Vernon became an associate of Drs. Bailey and 


Miller. In April of 1987 the Broadway Medical Clinic 
was sold to St. Luke's Health Enterprises of Cedar 
Rapids. The practice was renamed the Wapsie Valley 
Family Medical Practice to reflect the addition of a 
satellite clinic in Central City staffed by Drs. Miller and 
Vernon. 

A footnote may be added here: When Dr. Bailey was 
delivered by Dr. J.D. Paul at the Bailey farmhouse in 
1928, the cost of the delivery was 825. After the birth, a 
meal was prepared for the Doctor. Neither patient nor 
doctor carried any type of insurance. Patient-doctor 
trust was implicit and the only paperwork involved 
was the recording of the birth. How times have 
changed! 



Polio Vaccine 

Inoculated First, Second Graders 


Inoculation of Jones County’s first and second grade 
pupils for polio with the approved Salk Vaccine was 
scheduled for April 19, 1955. 

Serum for 84 1 first and second graders was alloted at 
that time for the county. The pupils received one shot of 
the vaccine that was followed by smother shot, one 
week later. The following spring, a third shot was 
administered. This procedure was recomended by 
Doctor Jonas Salk, discoverer of the vaccine. 

Jones County’s program, as well as that throughout 
the nation, was sponsored by the National Polio 
Foundation. The Foundation was spending millions of 
dollars, collected In the March of Dimes, to pay for the 


serum for the first and second graders, who seemed 
most susceptible to the horrible, crippling disease. 

Drs. Gerald F. Brown and Thomas R. Dolan were 
scheduled to administer the shots in Anamosa. where 
the center was set up at the Anamosa public school. 
The Jones County Medical Society, the Public Health 
Council and Mrs. Donald Serbousek, the Jones County 
Health Nurse, cooperated in the program. 

A total of 942 slips were sent to Jones County 
parents on which they could request that these shots be 
given to their children and of these, 88 percent of the 
parents and pupils responded. 
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Sabin Oral Polio Vaccine 

Now On a Sugar Lump 

submitted by Mildred Brown 


March 19. 1963, In a further effort to wipe out polio 
on a county-wide scale, the Jones County Medical 
Society made final plans for public clinics to dispense 
Sabin oral polio vaccine. The Medical Group 
recommended that everyone, from babies six weeks old 
to persons age 100, take the vaccine. 

Secretary-Treasurer Dr. A.P. Randolph announced 
that clinics would be held In Anamosa and Wyoming on 
Sunday, March 31, and Montlcello would hold their 
clinic on Saturday, March 30. 

It was recommended that entire family groups take 
the vaccine, except that any person running a fever 
would not be served on the days of the clinic. 

To get maximum immunization from polio. It was 
necessary to take all three types of the oral product 
which were to be given In three successive public 
clinics, spaced five weeks apart, according to W. Boyd 
Surran of Madison, Wisconsin, regional representative 
of Pfizer Laboratories. This firm furnished the vaccine, 
at cost, to Jones county, which purchased the vaccine 
with funds advanced by the Jones County Board of 
Supervisors, then repaid to them by vaccine 
collections. 

The Jones County Chapter of the National Polio 
Foundation assisted In the purchase of supplies for the 
Sabin Clinic In the county. The cost was 25 cents per 
person; however, Dr. J.L. Bailey, president of the 
county medical association, emphasized that no 
Indigent persons would be turned away. 

The vaccine was administered on a sugar cube, or In 
distilled water and was not unpleasant to the taste. 

Jones county doctors, nurses and pharmacists 
donated their services. The Anamosa Jaycees helped 
out In Anamosa, headed by their president, Kenneth 
Hogan. Mrs. Harley Slemer, In charge of the Jayceettes, 
also assisted. Hugo Delnlnger was chairman of the 



Oral polio vaccine procedure Is pictured, In March 
1963, being demonstrated by Dr. Gerald F. Brown 
and Mrs. Irvin Hovet, while David Farmer, 7, was 
about to enjoy a sugar cube, the form In which the 
vaccine was administered. (Journal-Eureka photo) 

financial arrangements. At Anamosa, the clinic was 
held in the community room of the courthouse. 

Anamosa Police Chief, Mark Goodrich, set up a traffic 
plan to effectively handle the steady stream of traffic 
during the day, by designating one-way streets and 
nearby parking spaces. 

A total of 10,799 people received the vaccine at the 
three county clinics. Anamosa served 4,303 persons; 
Montlcello, 4,122; and Wyoming, 2,374. At Anamosa, 
broken down by age groups. 121 children under the age 
of one year: 667 between one and five years; 1,232 
between 14 and 16 years; 461 between 17 and 19; 
1,057 between ages 20-39 and 765 persons over 40 
years of age took part in the clinic. 





The former Hawley Drug Store, corner of Main and 
Booth Streets. 


Anamosa, Iowa — 1923 ( Submitted by Mildred 
Brown) 
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XI 

Anamosa: Grant Wood Country 


Grant Wood - Artist 


submitted by Mildred Barker Brown 



Artist Grant Wood. 1891-1942 (Photo submitted by 
the Paint 'n ' Palette Club) 


Grant Wood, Iowa's most famous artist, whose 
masterpiece, "American Gothic”, has been called the 
most famous American painting of the century, was 
bom three miles east of Anamosa Feb. 13, 1891. The 
home where he was bom, and where he lived for 10 
years, was last tenanted by the late Louis Siebels, and 
his wife, Margaret Ann, and their family. The house, 
located on highway 64, was destroyed by fire In 1974. A 
new home was built on the site. 

Grant's father, Maryville Wood, married Hattie 
Weaver In 1886. She taught school prior to her 
marriage, in Anamosa In the little brick school house 
on Strawberry Hill. They became the parents of Frank, 
Grant, Jack and Nan. 

It was from the rural home that Grant, a shy, quiet 
boy of six, walked the mile or so to the one-room 
Antioch school. His Interest In drawing began In his 
earliest childhood. He enjoyed presenting to his 
classmates his drawings of flowers and birds. His 
Interest In birds was revealed in the Anamosa Eureka 
when he was ten years old. The article reads:" Master 
Grant Wood reports that he has found 55 varieties of 
birds in his neighborhood. His communication on this 


subject Is very Interesting and shows he is an 
observing, thoughtful, wide-awake boy.” 

His earliest drawings were made on brown wrapping 
paper or cheap white cardboard, paper often being a 
scarce item. 

In 1901, after his father passed away, Hattie Wood 
and her four young children moved to Cedar Rapids, 
which was to remain her home for the rest of her life. 

Grant attended Washington High School In Cedar 
Rapids and worked at any odd jobs that were available 
to help with the family finances. He raised vegetables 
for sale, cared for horses, mowed lawns and milked 
cows for the neighbors. After he graduated from high 
school in 1910, Grant attended an art school in 
Minneapolis. He then taught at Rosedale Country 
School about six miles from Cedar Rapids, and 
attended evening classes In art at the University of 
Iowa. He later enrolled at the Art Institute of Chicago 
and also worked at a silversmith’s shop. 

After serving In the army In WW 1 , Grant returned to 
Cedar Rapids where, for a time, he was a machinist’s 
assistant in the Rock Island Railroad Shop. He later 
taught art at Jackson Junior High School and McKinley 
High School in Cedar Rapids. During this time, he made 
four trips to Europe to study painting. With him on 
some of these trips was Marvin Cone, who also became 
a well-known artist, and had become his closest friend 
when both were students at Washington High School. 

In 1924 David Turner, a Cedar Rapids mortician, 
had become a good friend of Grant's and provided living 
quarters for Grant, his mother, Hattie, and his sister, 
Nan, in a converted carriage house behind the 
mortuary. He also bought many of his paintings. The 
carriage house was not large, but with Grant’s and 
Nan’s creative abilities, the apartment became 
comfortable, still leaving Grant ample space to set up 
his easel and paint with the good lighting that 
prevailed. The three of them lived In the carriage house 
for eleven years. 

In 1928 Grant went to Munich, Germany, to 
supervise the manufacture of a stained-glass window 
he had designed for the Cedar Rapids Memorial 
Coliseum. While on this trip, he was Impressed by the 
work of the German native artists, who used centuries- 
old subjects, but had painted them In their own present 
environments. He adapted these concepts to his own 
work. 

One of the first paintings, using this method, was the 
portrait of his mother. “Women With Plants”. 

His painting of “American Gothic” was exhibited at 
the Art Institute in Chicago In 1930, where it won the 
$300 purchase award at their Annual Exhibition of 
American Paintings. He also painted "Stone City” that 
year, but It was the former painting which brought 
Grant Wood to the attention of the art world. He 
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became famous overnight when the painting was 
reproduced In newspapers throughout the United 
States. America began hearing about Grant Wood's art, 
and from that time until his death, a short 12 years 
later, he had a buyer for anything he painted. Among 
his best known paintings were: “ Arnold Comes of 
Age", “Midnight Ride of Paul Revere”, “Daughters of 
the American Revolution”, “Arbor Day”, “Birthplace 
of Herbert Hoover”, “Portrait of Nan” and the local 
painting “Stone City”. 

In 1932 Grant established an Independent art colony 
at Stone City to teach art. He acquired ten old Ice 
wagons and used trucks to haul them to that place. 
These wagons, colorfully decorated, provided living 
quarters for the Instructors of the colony, which 
Included his friend, Marvin Cone. After only two 
summers this venture was ended due to financial 
problems. 

Grant became a lecturer at the University of Iowa In 
1934 and taught art there for seven years. His marriage 
to Sara Sherman Maxon In 1935 ended In divorce four 
years later. For his work and Influence In promoting art 
In American education. Grant was awarded honorary 
degrees by Northwestern University, Wesleyan 
University, Lawrence College and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Grant Wood died of liver cancer at the University of 
Iowa Hospitals, at Iowa City, 10 p.m. February 12, 
1942, Just two hoursbefore his 5 1st birthday. 

Not wanting to be buried near the large, stone, 
lion monument in the Wood family lot, his 
wishes were carried out and he was burled In the 
adjoining Weaver lot In Riverside Cemetery at 
Anamosa. The large monument was erected by an 
uncle of Grant Wood many years before Grant's death. 
Even though It could well be thought that the 
monument Is a tribute to Grant Wood, he Is said to have 
detested the thought of being burled near the stone 
lion, and preferred to have a small stone mark his 
grave. His birth year engraved on this stone, through 
Inadvertence, shows the year of his birth as 1892, 
rather than 1891. 

In 1973, under the auspices of the Anamosa BPW, a 
limestone marker was placed at the entrance of the 
Riverside cemetery to commemorate the burial site of 
the world famous artist. 

Many tributes have since been paid to Iowa's most 
famous artist. Including a 1983-84 traveling exhibit of 
much of his art that had been gathered by the 
generosity of Burlington Northern Inc., the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, and the National 
Endowment of the Arts. This major exhibit was on 
display at museums In New York, Minneapolis, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

This exhibit was a fine tribute to this extraordinary 
clever and Inventive man who painted things as he saw 
them, yet when possible, put in a bit of humor. The 
people he painted depicted the ones he had known all of 
his life. He did not paint out their faults nor did he hold 
them up to ridicule. 

In 1972 Grant's sister. Nan, wrote the following note 
to the Paint 'N Palette Club, which was instrumental In 
the restoration of the Antioch school, 'When Grant was 
a young boy, each day as he meandered from his farm 
home to school, he observed the wonders around him 
— the plowed fields, the growing com, the seasons of 
the year, the animals of the field, the people and the 
little country school he attended, called Antioch. 

“These scenes of his childhood made . a lasting 



Birthplace of Artist Grant Wood and his sister. Nan 
Wood Graham. This house burned In 1 974. 


Impression on him. and in later years, he Immortalized 
them In such paintings as YOUNG CORN, FALL 
PLOWING, SPRING TURNING, and DINNER FOR 
THRESHERS, etc. 

“One of the most loved of these paintings Is ARBOR 
DAY, a painting of a country school he once attended is 
now a Memorial to him, and perhaps he does know. 

"Many, many thanks to the Paint 'N Palette Club for 
all of their efforts in restoring the school, and the 
wonderful thoughts behind these efforts. And many 
thanks to the School board who deeded the school to 
this Club, and to the many people who yielded their 
treasures to furnish the school, and to the people who 
donated their time and labor, and their money. 

Sincerely. 

Nan Wood Graham” 

In 1938 Miss Harriet Cunningham, local historian 
and teacher, received a letter from Grant Wood, which 
was subsequently published In the Eureka's Centennial 
edition. Grant wrote. "Anamosa has always held a very 
warm place In my heart. When I was a youngster, we 
lived on a farm three miles southeast of town — a long 
enough distance In those days. I remember the great 
excitement my brothers and I felt when the family went 
Into town on Saturday to get supplies. 

“As we breasted the final hill before coming Into 
Anamosa, my older brother always cried, with a 
perennial enthusiasm of discovery: ‘I smell town.' This 
does not mean that Anamosa had noxious odors from 
factories or anything like that. It simply meant that my 
brother’s excitement was so Intense, he actually 
smelled or fancied he could smell the slight difference 
In aroma between the country and town. To us, 
Anamosa had all the glamour of New York, Chicago and 
Paris rolled into one. The name, Anamosa, still brings 
back some of this youthful excitement to me. 

"Jones County Is a region of uncommon natural 
beauty and fine, sturdy people. It has a rich and colorful 
history. 1 am sure that every native of the county Is, as I 
am. proud to have been bom there, and cannot today go 
through the Anamosa and Stone City country without 
having awakened memories and affections that extend 
back Into earliest childhood. 

Sincerely, 
Grant Wood” 
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Nan Wood Graham 

Face as well known as Mona Lisa 

by Mildred Brown 


Artl9t Grant Wood’s 9lster, Nan, was bom July 19, 
1899, on the family farm three miles east of Anamosa 
She too, gained fame from being the model In hl9 most 
famous painting. “American Gothic'. One art critic 
commented, "Nan Wood’s face Is as familiar to the 
world as that of ‘Mona Lisa’ . ” 

Probably no other painting in history ha9 been used 
and caricaturized as often, or In so many ways, as the 
‘ American Gothic’. One of the first to do so was General 
Mills. In the early 1960s this company featured the 
painting on a box of cornflakes. Their animated 
television advertisment had the characters talking 
about their product. In 1973 General Mills Corporation 
executives entertained Nan at a grand reception and a 
tour of their facilities. 

Throughout the years, Nan has appeared on 
countless magazine covers, In political cartoons, 
advertisements, and greeting cards. Fitting the present 
times, McDonald’s Corporation commissioned a 
caricaturized painting of a stern-faced farmer's 
daughter holding a McDonald's hamburger carry-out 
bag. 

At the 1987 Jones County Fair, Betty Chrlstophersen 
of Clarence, Iowa, won first place In the crafts 
department with her entry of an ‘American Gothic’ 
couple resting on a wooden bench. 

Because of the controversey over the painting, which 
presented his sister. Nan, as a stilted, 9tem, plain 
Individual, Grant promised to paint her true portrait, by 
way of apology. His 1938 ’Portrait of Nan’ became one 
of his better known pieces of art. 

When Grant designed the stained-glass window for 
the Veterans Memorial Coliseum In Cedar Rapids, he 
used Nan’s body as one model and another model for 
the head. She humorously related her experience to one 
of her Anamosa friends, Dr.G.F. Brown, “I stood around 
for days, wrapped in a wet sheet, so that Grant could 
get the folds and creases Just right, on the draped figure 
he was working on." 

Nan Wood was married to E.E. Graham August 1, 
1924. 

Unlike her portrayal in ’American Gothic’, Nan is a 
quiet, strikingly pretty lady, with extreme poise; and, 
like her brother, Grant, has a delightful and 
mlschievious sense of humor. Also like her brother, she 
has many artistic talents. Besides doing her own 
paintings, she designed and sewed her own wardrobe, 
as well a9 doing this for others. Her designs reflected 
her good taste, fitting her personality. 

It was Nan’s custom, on the anniversary of Grant’s 
death, to present to a school an appropriate gift as a 
memorial. In 1962, she decided to do something 
different and presented to her brother, Frank, an oil 
painting portrait she had done of their father. The 
portrait was unveiled at a party given by Nan and her 
husband. Nan reported that the party was a great 
success, but she added, “I didn’t dare Invite anyone 
who knew anything about aril" 

Nan’s husband died in 1967 and she has remained a 
resident of California, where she Is kept busy with 
functions, events and correspondence relating to 
Grant’s and her own fame. An avid collector of 
clippings, she has always been generous In sharing 
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Nan Wood Graham poses beside a photo of her artist 
brother. Grant Wood. ( Photo by Dr. Gerald F. Brown) 

’extras' with friends. Her collection was microfilmed by 
the Archives of American Art — Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington D.C., to be preserved for posterity. 

Nan once appeared on the popular TV program, 
‘What’s My Line?’’, and, as long as health permitted, 
accepted invitations to visit school classrooms and 
freely signed autographs, or posed with children, who 
wanted the lady in the ‘American Gothic' to sign her 
name for them. 

In 1973 Nan was delighted when Judle Oepplng. a 
former Anamosa resident, designed and made a Nan 
Wood Doll and presented the working-copy model to 
Nan. Nan was so pleased that she suggested that It 
should be copyrighted — which It was. Nan exclaimed, 
“I never thought I would ever have a doll that looked 
like me!" Numerous dolls have been purchased by doll 
collectors around the nation. Afterward, while Nan was 
being interviewed for Time magazine, she noted that 
one of the reporters held the doll on hl9 lap for the whole 
Interview. 

Nan was In Anamosa In 1973 as the guest of honor at 
the first Grant Wood Art Festival, which has become an 
annual event, now held at Stone City. 

Her most recent return to Anamosa was In 1983. 
when she had been flown to Eldon, Iowa, by Life 
Magazine to pose In front of the Gothic house, which 
was the background for the painting. After leaving 
Anamosa, she proceeded to New York, where she 
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appeared on the ABC Good Morning America show, and 
then on to The Whitney Museum, where she opened the 
art exhibit other late brother, Grant. 

While on a visit to Anamosa, she was asked If she had 
a favorite among Grant's work. She Immediately 
replied, "Woman With Plants", and added, "It Is our 
mother.” 

Nan Wood was the honored guest at the opening of 
her brother Grant's traveling exhibition, 'Grant Wood 
— The Reglonallst Vision’, at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art In New York, June 16. 1983. 



Artist Grant Wood's sister. Nan Wood Graham, is 
shown with Dr. Gerald F. Brown at a reception in her 
honor at the Fawn Creek Country Club in 1 978. 


The cameo brooch that Nan wore for the painting, 
‘American Gothic’ was a gift from Grant to his mother. 
He had selected the gift because he saw In It a likeness 
of his sister, Nan. It was also worn by his mother In the 
painting, ‘Woman With Plants’. For some of us, cameo 
brooches and three-tlned pitchforks have become 
synonymous with Nan, Grant Wood, and his art. 



Lisa Meeks, Nan Wood Graham and Johnny Meeks 
are pictured at a reception in Anamosa, June 1973. 
Note Nan holding the Nan Wood Doll. 


Paint *n Palette Club 

Where Artists Get Together 

submitted by Mallnda Derga 


The Paint 'n Palette Club was organized June 8, 
1955, by Mae Amelia Rumple, Mildred Barker Brown, 
Marjorie Douglas, and Bemelta Carradus, all of 
Anamosa. 

The first meeting was held July 8, 1955, and the 
charter members, besides the organizational 
committee, were: Marion Salts, Irma Wilson, Alene 
Easterly and Mallnda Nielsen Derga. 

The club is made up of amateur artists and was 
formed to provide a get-together for persons who like to 
paint and to help stimulate creative ability, and to help 
promote art appreciation In the community. The group 
met In homes of the artists until Clate Dearborn offered 
the upstairs of his general store at Stone City, Iowa, to 
be used as a studio and art gallery for the artists. 

In October 1955, only three months after it was 
organized, the members held their first art show In 
front of Dearborn’s store building where 400 guests 
registered. The following year, over 1000 persons 
signed the attendance record. 

In 1957 the Paint 'n Palette Club was one of the 
deciding factors in the selecting of Anamosa as the 
subject of the film, ’Small Town U.S.A.', a 
documentary filmed by the U.S. Information Agency. 

In 1959 the store building In Stone City was sold by 
Mr. Dearborn, and after four years at that location, the 
art club needed new facilities for the growing 


organization. One week after the Dearborn store 
building was sold, the reorganization of schools in the 
area closed the doors of Antioch School, four miles east 
of Anamosa. The Board of Directors of the school 
offered the little one-room school house and grounds to 
the Paint ’n Palette Club, hoping that the group of 
artists would be the logical group to appreciate and 
preserve the first classroom of Iowa's most famous 
artist. Grant Wood. 

The property was bought by the club, restored, and 
used as a studio and gallery. In July 1962, a formal 
dedication of the building as a Grant Wood Memorial, 
was held. Paul Engle, noted writer and poet, and former 
head of the Writer's Workshop at the University of 
Iowa, gave the dedicatory address. Mr. Engle had been 
a friend and contemporary of Grant’ s. Marvin Cone, the 
Director of Art at Coe College in Cedar Rapids and a 
fellow artist and good friend of Grant Wood, presented a 
plaque, donated by John B. Turner of Cedar Rapids. 
Thomas B. Powell, editor of the Anamosa newspapers, 
a friend of the arts and a long time promoter of the Paint 
n Palette Club, served as Master of Ceremonies. 

Membership to the club continued to grow and more 
space was needed to display artists’ works. 

In 1964, Dr. Gerald F. Brown, an Anamosa physician 
and surgeon, and also a member of the Paint ’n Palette 
Club, financed the construction of a Log Cabin Art 
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Log Cabin Art Gallery at the Grant Wood Memorial 
Park, donated by Dr. Gerald F. Brown. 



Several members of the Paint 'n Palette Art Club 
stand before a sign made, designed and donated to 
the club by James Stnkey of Anamosa. 



Bronze plaque at the Antioch School Inscribed as: 
Antioch School. In memory of Grant Wood. 1892- 
1 942, who attended this school from 1 897-1 901 . 



Three of Anamosa’s physicians displaying some of 
their art work at the Antioch School. Left to right, are: 
Dr. Gerald F. Brown, Dr. J.D. Paul and Dr. John L. 
Bailey. (Photo submitted by Rosemary Bailey) 



Marvin Cone, Prof, of Art at Coe College In Cedar 
Rapids, a noted artist, and friend of Grant Wood, 
presents a plaque to Mildred Brown at the dedication 
ceremonies, establishing Antioch School as a Grant 
Wood Memorial In 1962. Paul Engle, director of the 
Wrtter s Workshop at the University of Iowa, (center) 
looks on. after having given the dedicatory address. 
(Journal-Eureka photo) 



Dr. and Mrs. Gerald F. Brown and noted Cedar 
Rapids artist and friend of Grant Wood. Edwin J. 
Bruns, at the dedication of the Paint 'n Palette Log 
Cabin Art Gallery In July 1965. Mr. Bruns presided at 
the dedication ceremony. (Journal-Eureka photo) 
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1962 photo of some of the Paint 'n Palette Club Gladys Vacek, Mildred Brown. Dr. Gerald F. Brown 

members at the Paint 'n Palette Club. Left to right. (Journal-Eureka photo) 

are : Dr. F.C. Frank. Lila Thompson, Mallnda Derga. 


Paint 'n Palette Club — Standing: Dorothea Joslln, 
Colleen Cox. Mallnda Derga. Betty Chrlstophersen, 
Lorena Gray, Mildred Brown, Wilbur Evarts, Janice 
Gerdes, Elsie Clark. Nate Grassfleld. Beth Fisher, Lyle 
Shankland, Anita Nasslf: seated: Janet Baril, Doris 
Darrow, Virginia Tollman, Christine Ketchum, Helen 


Hansen. Gladys Vacek. Virginia Grafft, Beth Kloster; 
members not present for picture, Thelma Darrow, 
Kaye Shankland. Oceola Feddersen. Jo Russell, Lorna 
Grant, Pat Mitchell. Harlan Jacobsen, Ruth Jacobsen, 
Ann Potter, Joyce Dusanek, Don Dusanek, Elizabeth 
Harr, Mike Rouse. (Photo by Eldon J. Meeks) 
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Gallery on the grounds of the Grant Wood Memorial 
Park, leaving the near-by little Antioch School building 
dedicated entirely to Grant Wood. Peter Pazour, the 
Iowa Electric Light and Power Co., and the Coonrod 
Trucking Co. donated generously to the project. Delbert 
Remington and Ray Morning were the carpenters, and 
Eldon Meeks did all of the electrical work. Shrubbery 
was donated and planted by Dr. and Mrs. Brown and 
James Slnkey designed and made the entrance sign to 
the park. Sister Mary Visitation. Mother Superior of the 
Anamosa Mercy Hospital, donated additional flower 
bulbs and plants to be placed around the school 
building. 

The first meeting In the new gallery was June 9, 
1965, and on June 27, an appreciation day was held by 
club members for all those helping with the 
construction of the gallery. 

July 25, 1965, at the annual art show, a formal 
dedication of the 30X60 foot building was held. 
Construction, which started In 1964, was financed by 
Dr. Gerald F. Brown who, during the dedication 
ceremonies presented the facllty to the Paint 'n Palette 
Club, free of debt, by witnessing the burning of any 
notes by Mallnda Derga. the club treasurer. Included In 
the presentation by Dr. Brown, was a bronze plaque 
which read: ‘The funds to construct this art gallery for 
the Paint ’n Palette Club were provided by Dr. Gerald F. 
Brown and given In honor of his wife, Mildred — July 
1965.‘ 

The program was emceed by Thomas B. Powell. 
Ralph Colton, a former Antioch resident, gave the 
Invocation and David Mlzaur sang a solo. Mrs. Ray 
(Bertha) Finn and Mrs. Maynard (Virginia) Bartels sang 
two selections, followed by concerts by the Oxford 
Junction Polka Band and the Boddlcker Accordian 
Band of Cedar Rapids. Edwin J. Bruns, a well-known 
Cedar Rapids artist and a friend of Grant Wood, gave 
the address. Mr. Bruns was present the day that Grant 
made the sketch of the house at Eldon, Iowa, which was 
to become the background of his most famous painting, 
‘American Gothic.’ 

The Paint ‘n Palette Club Is a non-profit organization 
and has continued It's success due to generous 
donations from friends of art. and also the hard work 
and enthusiasm from its many members through the 
years. Original art created by many members has been 
purchased and hangs In homes In many of the 50 
states, plus some foreign countries. 

Present and past members of the club include the 
following: 

Mae Amelia Rumple Bemelta Carradus 

Irma Wilson Marlon Salts 

Marjorie Douglas Alene Easterly 


Mallnda Nielsen Derga 

Harlan Jacobsen 

Mildred Barker Brown 

Ruth Jacobsen 

Shirley Shotwell 

Ann Potter 

Arleta Hall 

Larry Nielsen 

Ruth Blood 

Jean Murray 

Marty Penner 

Joyce Dusanek 

Edythe Ross 

Don Dusanek 

Edna Mae Byers 

Peg Eichhom 

Edna Byers 

Cristy Hansen 

Judy Filter 

Coleen Cox 

Roger Benlschek 

Mike Rouse 

Dr. Gerald F. Brown 

Carol Parmer 

Dr. J.D. Paul 

Beth Kloster 

Dr. John Bailey 

Virginia Grafft 

Lila Thompson 

Beth Fisher 

John Moehl 

Delores Chadwell 

Helen Dutcher 

Roe Jean Anderson 

Stella Crain 

Marian Lawrence 

Enid Lawson 

George Schweitzer 

Osceola Feddersen 

Lois Slebels 

Dr. F.C. Frank 

Elsie Brecht 

Gladys Vacek 

Mary Jensen 

Esther Ireland 

Tlllle Burhans 

Betty Christophersen 

Edwin Thomsen 

Doris Darrow 

Mabel Boner 

Jo Russell 

Lenor Randolph 

Dianne Hess 

Leona Kennedy 

Maria White 

Annabel Graver 

Ida Wacker 

Etta Jacobsen 

Janet Baril 

Bill Soupene 

La Dean Osterkamp 

Eva SchariT 

Elsie Clark 

Betty Tanguay 

Alice Portzline 

Betty Secrist 

Helen Hansen 

Mary Kleineck 

Christine Ketchum 

Don Muller 

Diane Streeper 

Ed Blggart 

Nate Grassfleld 

Edith Blggart 

Ruth Grassfleld 

Bea Hart 

Wilbur Evarts 

Mary Alice Robinson 

Carol Fairbanks 

Janice Clymer 

Kaye Shan kl and 

Ralph Rauser 

Lyle Shankland 

Kathy Potter 

Thelma Darrow 

Janice Gerdes 

Helen Freeman 

Anita Nasslf 

Emil Pavlista 

Mary Husmann 

Dorothy Kehlll 

Honorary Members: 

Virginia Tallman 

Nan Wood Graham 

Elolse Pike 

Frank Wood 

Daisy Stllwell 

Maye Davenport 

Janet Ammeter 

Harold Rumple 

Lorena Gray 

Augusta Pulver 

Loma Grant 

Edwin J. Bruns 

Pat Mitchell 

Henry Nielsen 

Jane Brokaw 

Thomas Powell 

Cindy Rutan 

Paul Engle 

Barbara Wild 

Marvin Cone 


First Grant Wood Art Festival 

Began in 1973 


submitted by Mildred Brown 


At a formal meeting on June 27, 1972, the dates for 
the first GrantWood Art Festival were selected for June 
9 and 10, 1973. The Idea grew out of a discussion and 
earlier meetings with Ernie Buresh, Anamosa banker; 
Dr. and Mrs. Gerald F. Brown, local artists and 


members of the Paint ‘n Palette Club; William Weber, 
owner and operator of Weber Stone Co.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Penner, operators of the Ben Franklin Store; and 
Robert Peck, commercial manager for the Iowa Electric 
Light and Power Co. 
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Dr. Gerald F. Brown and “Swing and Sway", 
bandleader. Sammy Kaye. In Anamosa at the first 
Grant Wood Art Festival In 1 973. (Photo submitted by 
Mrs. Gerald F. Brown) 


About 70 men and women of the community 
attended the first meeting to lay the groundwork. It was 
from Ideas presented at this meeting, and a year’s 
worth of hard work, that the first art festival was bom. 

As planned, the first festival was held June 9 and 10, 
1973, and featured many attractions, such as: arts and 
crafts exhibits. Rural Artists Round Table Art Show, 
Paint 'n Palette Art Show at Antioch School, and Grant 
Wood Memorial Park, a high school competitive art 
exhibit, window displays for every age, bus tours to 
Stone City and Grant Wood Memorial Park and other 
points of Interest, a Boy Scout Pancake Breakfast, 
special church services and food stands. 

A parade featured Nan Wood Graham, Grant Wood's 


sister. She was the guest of honor ot the first festival. 
Iowa's Favorite Farmer’s Daughter, Denise Rempp of 
Montezuma, rode In the parade and was sponsored by 
the Iowa Electric Light and Power and the WMT Radio 
and TV stations. Over 30 other units participated in the 
parade. 

A feature from the Grant Wood Era, was the Toby and 
Susie Tent Show, which provided nine performances to 
an audience of all ages during the two-day event. 

The Cass Homemakers Club published a Grant Wood 
edition for a cookbook. It featured a collection of 
memories about Grant Wood. The Strawberry Hill 
school gymnasium was the site of an antique show, 
with the Wapsiketa Chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
serving as hostesses. 

Famous Master Artists appeared In person at the 
Citizens Savings Bank during the two days, to show 
their orglnal art. They were Les C. Kouba, 
internationally known wildlife artist; Edward A. Morris, 
artist of outdoor landscapes and the old west; Ted Long, 
renowned sculptor and artist; and K.M. ‘Dutch' 
Thompson, Gallery Founding Director. 

Silver and bronze commemorative coins were struck 
In honor of Grant Wood and the Art Festival. 

Limited edition plates, cast in Iowa Pottery, were 
designed and cast by Judy Sutcliffe, operator of the 
Greentree Pottery of Audubon, Iowa. Iowa Men’s 
Reformatory residents displayed and sold paintings 
and crafts. 

Saturday night, the community had the pleasure of 
four hours of dancing to the music of the famous 
"Swing and Sway” orchestra of Sammy Kaye, at the 
Anamosa High School gym. A pre-dance reception and 
pot-luck dinner were held for Nan Wood, her friends 
and the the festival board, sponsored by the Paint 'n 
Palette Club. 

James Dennis, Professor of Art History at the 
University of Wisconsin, attended the two-day 
festivities to help acquire Information and local color 
for his planned book, “Grant Wood”, which was later 
published In 1975 by the Viking Press, Inc. 


Grant Wood Art Festival Continues 

Now at Stone City 

contributed by Cecilia Hatcher 


New features at the 1974 Grant Wood Art Festival 
were a carnival and three dances. A tractor pull had to 
be rescheduled due to wet grounds. 

In 1975, art exhibits were enclosed in a fenced In area 
on the south side of Main street between Booth and 
Ford streets, and down the alley named for the event. 
Wood Walk Alley. Banners, flags and round pufTy Grant 
Wood trees added to the decor. A 850 Purchase Prize 
was donated to the Anamosa Public Library. Also new, 
were 24 educational posters containing quotes and 
Information about Grant Wood. 

Anamosa High School was the site of both the 1976 
Art & Craft display and Antique Show to avoid a repeat 
of the raln-out In 1975. The purchase prize again went 
to the Anamosa Public Library. A new feature was a 
queen pageant. 

A major change In 1977 was moving of the art events 
to the Nlssen Bara In Stone City. A queen pageant and 
dance were again held as was a golf tournament at 
Fawn Creek Country Club. 


The move to Stone City proved to be a wise decision; 
and by 1978, the Festival was well on Its way as a major 
art event. A brochure was printed and a 8 1 admission 
badge, for everyone 16 and over, was required. The 
badge featured the official festival logo, an Ice cream 
wagon. Featured attractions were bluegrass and 
country jams, children's art happenings, a puppet 
theater, art demonstrations, educational and historical 
displays and movies of ‘Grant Wood Country’. Three 
replicas of the ice wagons which original Art Colony 
students decorated and out-fitted for sleeping quarters 
were built and displayed for the first time. The Stone 
City Community Club sponsored activities at the Stone 
City School. 

A special feature of the 1979 Festival was the use of 
the second story of the stone bam for tut exhibits and 
the puppet shows. The badge design was determined 
by a contest for Anamosa and Montlcello K-6 students. 
For the first time there was no parade. 

The Eighth Annual Festival, June 15, 1980, marked 
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the beginning of the change to a one-day event. 
Historical vignettes were staged by the New 
Chautauqua Society. Admission was Increased to 82. A 
Grant Wood Coloring Book, offered for sale, featured 46 
of 866 black and white line drawings submitted by 
students from five area grade schools. Two large road 
signs in the shape of the Ice wagon and painted red and 
yellow, the official festival colors, were used for the first 
time. 

With the help of Frank Deutmeyer and Weber Stone 
Co., the festival had a new road cut through the 
countryside by the bam to help ease the flow of traffic 
In 1981. A new Ice wagon was painted by artist John 
Klopp and two former Art Colony students. Bob Proost 
and Don Houts, and displayed at the Festival. 

The 1982 Festival, the 10th anniversary of the 
Festival and the 50th anniversary of the Art Colony, 
saw an expanded historical exhibit at the Blacksmith 
Shop. This anniversary, along with renewed Interest In 
reglonallst art, expanded media coverage and excellent 
weather made this year’s festival the largest to date. 

Nan Wood Graham was a special guest of the 1983 
Festival and was presented with second purchase prize. 
An exhibit of American Gothic caricatures, collected by 
Anamosa businessman Price Slate, was exhibited at 
the Blacksmith Shop for the first time. Also new this 
year, was the awarding of two art scholarships In honor 
of Bob Proost, former Art Colony student, and George 
and Annie Nissen, owners of the Green-Nlssen Estate, 
site of the Festival. 

An antique car display and vintage clothing style 
show were special features of the 1984 Festival. For the 
first time, Information booths designed like the ice 
wagons provided guests with directions to various 
attractions at the Festival. Two weeks later, the 
Festival board and a group of dance theater volunteers 
sponsored workshops and a performance of the 
Nikolais Dance Theater as part of the Iowa Dance 
Residency program at the University of Iowa. 

Seven pre-festival workshops were offered in 1985 as 
the result of a grant received from the Iowa Arts 
Council. The only change was the Festival badge, now 
83, for those 14 and older. The badge also provided 
admission to ‘Saturday Night In Stone City’, a concert 
under the stars by the Meredith String Quartet of the 
Des Moines Symphony. 

As part of the Iowa Homecoming ’86. former Art 
Colony and other students of Grant Wood were Invited 
as special guests at the 1986 Festival. Six former 
students were present and honored. A window 
decorating contest for Anamosa merchants and 


Saturday night country and bluegrass concert helped 
promote the Festival, now a well-known event, 
attracting nearly 100 Juried artists. In the fall of 1986, 
the Festival board donated 8500 to the Anamosa 
Chamber of Commerce toward the new Anamosa -Grant 
Wood Country sign at the southeast Intersection to 
town and sponsored a Very Special Arts Iowa traveling 
exhibit. 

A grant from the Iowa Arts Council provided the 
funds for a second stage of entertainment at the 
Blacksmith Shop and a display of nine Grant Wood 
original paintings In St. Joseph’s Church Hall in 1987. 
Both were popular additions and contributed to the 
large crowd in spite of the 100 degree heat. A new four- 
color brochure had been printed earlier in the year and 
widely distributed at mall promotions, travel shows 
and mall. A photography contest was sponsored for the 
first time. Also part of the Festival was a special exhibit 
in Anamosa of a life-size bronze eagle by artist Denny 
Rogers. 

In 1987, a storage building was erected Just north of 
the church on property donated by Frank Deutmeyer. 
The front of the building is a facade of Wood’s famous 
American Gothic house. Ice wagons, signs and other 
properties are now housed In this building. In July, 
through the efforts of state legislators Bev Hannon and 
Andy McKean, the Festival received a 840,000 
appropriation from the Iowa Department of Economic 
Development. All money must be matched by the 
Festival by cash or ln-klnd funds and will help pay for 
the storage building and purchase the former I.E. 
building In Anamosa. This site Is now headquarters for 
Grant Wood Tourism Center and Gallery and also 
serves as office for the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Sesquicentennial., During Its 15 years of existence, 
the annual Festival Is recognized nationwide as a major 
art event, attactlng vlstitors from all over the world. At 
the 1987 festival, guests were registered from 15 states 
and five foreign countries. In addition, the Juried art 
show attracts artists from throughout the mid-west, 
many returning for the annuual event in historic Stone 
City. 

Through purchase prizes, scholarships, badges and 
other contests, and cash contributions of over 89,000 
for the preservation of the Stone City school building, 
the Grant Wood Festival has been an Important factor 
In the cultural developemt of the community. The 
original purpose of the Festival — to preserve the 
heritage of Artist Grant Wood and the historic area of 
Stone City — has, indeed, been fulfilled. 


1938 Centennial Pageant 

compiled by Mildred Brown 


The old fairgrounds provided the site for the main 
feature of Anamosa’s 1938 Centennial Pageant, with 
the history of Anamosa told in pageantry and 
pantomime on a Friday night under the stars, in the 
open fields of the grounds area. The program, 
presented under the auspices of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, was given In seven sections, 
telling the past 100 years history. 

The first scene was an Indian village on the trail 
between Dubuque and Iowa City, and the arrival of the 
first settlers, the setting up of the saw mill and 
blacksmith shop on the spot which later became 


Anamosa. 

The second scene was Mr. and Mrs. Ford and Edmund 
Booth in the Wapsi House, and the arrival of the Indian 
girl, Anamosa. 

The third section was devoted to the playing of old- 
time games, which were popular In pioneer days. 

A home scene during the Civil War days was provided 
by the Women’s Relief Corps, as the fourth section. 

The fifth scene Included a group of young people, 
dancing the Vlrgina Reel, a popular dance In the early 
days. 

The sixth portion of the program represented the 
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reconstruction and progress period, with scenes from 
pioneer days and of modem homes of 1938. 

The finale Included a brief outline of the county, 
state, and the town of Anamosa, with the presentation 
of the American flag and the singing of The Star 


Spangled Banner. 

The program was Interspersed with vocal solos, 
selections by a chorus and by the Anamosa High School 
band, led by M.E. Hunt. A.E. Walton served as narrator. 
Mrs. D.M. Strawman and Ernest McDaniel directed the 
pageant. 


Cast 


Prologue: Man, John Elchhom; Woman, Margaret 
Detacher. 

Indians: Chief Keokuk, Leo Loyet; Chief Black Hawk, 
C.G. Benner: Chief Lone Eagle, John Benadom; Indian 
runner, Evan Owen; Indian horseman, Eddie Marek; 
warriors, Dick Budde, Robert Blakesley, Charles 
Ireland, George Ellison, George Shover, Roily Shover, 
Bob Keeseberg, Leo Waggoner, Darwin Hardersen, 
PhUbert Hardersen, Bruce Ruhl, Walter La Follette, 
Robert La Follette, and Charles O’Dean. 

Indian Women: Mrs. Alvina Rlchman, Mrs. Alfred 
Snyder, Mrs. Nellie Rummel, Mrs. Alice Brewer. Miss 
Irma Bunce, Miss Rowena Gordon, Miss Imogene 
Brady. Miss Jean Downing, Miss Ruth Mann, Miss 
Delores Lazio, Miss Irene Marek, Miss Maxine Johnson 
and Miss Josephine Dearborn. 

Flute Solollst: Margaret Detacher. 

American Soldiers: Captain, James Remley; Dillon 
Hall, Channlng Ziegler, Howard Remley, Louis 
Helphand, Henry Scheer, Robert McNamara, Lewis 
Remley, George Watters, and Gorman O’Toole. 

French Soldiers: Captain, Edmund O’Toole: Parke 
Fisher, John Russell, Marvin Doe, Lawrence Larson, 
Clarence Larson, Junior Fagan, Dick Smith, James 
LaFollette. and Howard Larson. 

Spanish Soldiers: Captain, Charles Gray; Lowell 
White, Frosty Coleman, Harry Crandall, George Mann, 
Donald Handel, Clifford Fairbanks, Howard Westphal, 
Marshall Cook, and Earl Schuchman. 

Negroes: Russell Larson and Bud Downing. 

Explorers: Father Marquette, O.A. Rife; Joliet, 
Charles Rahn; Lewis, Buster Davenport; Clark, Don 
Robertson; Explorers, Dr. Perkins, William Dean 
Hartog, Harry Blakesley, Jack Fahey, Jim Jones; Sgt. 
Don Crow: Capt. Hunt, H. Blrkestrand: Lt. Albert Lea, 
E.V. Hubbard; Surveyors, Roger Spaethe, and Carl 
Bock: Governor Dodge and Alfred Remley. 

Legislators: Ray and Roy Lawrence, A.N. Trevarthan, 
Glenn McLaughlin, Max Monroe, Edwin Reid, Cecil 
Farmer, Ralph Ditch. Jack Rees, Frank Stoughton, L.V. 
Candee, E.S. Stone, Herb Weiss, and William Fisher. 

Governor Lucas: BUI Hanken. Judges of District 
Court: George Specht and Lynn Murfleld; President 
Van Buren, BUI Fay; Telegrapher, Babe Rees; Farmer, 
Chris Holmes; Sower, Ann Dumont; Official, Warren 
Lawrence; Pages, Pauline Decker, Eleanor Hlnz. 
Florence Lutz, Mary Lucile Taber, Loma Hlnz, Vemelta 


Gordon, Beverly McGreevy, Maxine Carroll, Gall 
Mosely, Margaret McCrea, Betty Schuchman, Alta 
Byerly, Gloria Dolan, and Barbara Russell. 

Settlers: German group, Mrs. John Rlckels, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Zimmerman; Cornelius Kettleson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ingwert WUlms and two children, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alva Gerdes. 

Irish Group: Mayme Lohr, Caro Frazer, Julia Brady, 
Dr. R.L. Hyde, L.A. Wheeler, Jane Niles, John Daly, 
Robert C. Neville, Girls Dancing ‘Irish Washerwoman”, 
Rose McCrea, Patricia McNamara, Gloria Dolan. Donna 
Mae Murphy, Dorothy Gassen, and Carmella O’Toole. 
Vocal Solo: ’Come Back to Erin’, by L.A. Wheeler. 

Bohemian Group: Helen Shlmanek, Lula Koranda, 
Janice Wosoba, Frank Zamastll, Jr., Charles J. 
Shlmanek, Anne Zamastll. Eileen Kotlllnek, John 
Buresh, Jr., John Zamastll, and Joe Tye, Jr. 

English Group: Betty Slgworth, Marjory Peet, Julia 
Dumont, Helen Foote, Roberta Livingstone, Betty 
Kegley, Jean Dearborn, and Elizabeth Dearborn. 

Mormon Group: Arthur Stanaway, Donald Crow, 
John O’Deen, John Gooley, Mary Hayes, Frances 
Shifflett, Mary Frances Maudsley. and Kathryn 
Maudsley. 

Amana Group: Clarence Schrader, Nelda Strawman, 
Sara Rees, Catherine McCrea, Keith Bauserman, Cecil 
Blayney. Eileen Maudsley. and Imogene Duncan. 

Quaker Group: Phyllis Steele, Eileen Gilmore, 
William Mowry, Phyllis Miller, Dorothy Miller, John 
Hlnz and Thompson Taylor. 

Dutch Clog Dances: Fairvlew Oriole 4-H Club. Mrs. 
Lulu Robertson, leader, with DeLlte Folkerts, Leona 
Walderbach, Josephine Walderbach, Eileen Peck, Jean 
Livingstone, Lorraine Cruikshank, Marie Gerdes, Claire 
Gerdes and Rita Koppenhaver. 

Among the many persons and organizations Involved 
with making the celebration a success were: Mr. and 
Mrs. M.E. Hunt. Rev. and Mrs. D.M. Beggs, Mrs. L.A. 
Downing, Rowena Gordon, Miss King, Catherine Niles, 
Jane Niles, Mabel Murray, Mrs. J.D. Paul, Junior 
Fagan, Dr. B.F. Erb, Louise Remley, Lee Van Kirk, Nick 
Schwirtz, and Mrs. Charles Cash, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Women’s Relief Corps, 
Fortnightly Club, Mothers Club, American Legion 
Auxiliary, Delphian Club, 4-H Clubs. 





XII 

Clubs and Organizations 



Anamosa Rotary 
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Sesquicentennial Committee 


In the Fall of 1986, a group of Anamosa citizens met 
to begin planning for the celebration of the 
Sesquicentennial celebration of the town's founding in 
1838. 

At the request of the Anamosa Chamber of 
Commerce, the Montlcello Sesquicentennial 
Committee, who had spearheaded Montlcello's 
celebration In the summer of 1986, met with the 
Anamosa Chamber, In the meeting room of the 
Citizens Savings Bank at Anamosa. The Montlcello 
group told of the plans connected with that city's 150- 
year celebration. Their help with the planning of the 
Anamosa celebration was Invaluable. 

Following that meeting, an eleven-member board for 
the Anamosa Sesquicentennial was formed with Mrs. 
John (Anna) Parham as chairman; Charlene George, 
secretary; Nelta Huerter, finance and Kathryn Dirks 
(Orgtles), ombudsman. Other members are Betty 
Stover, Helen Gerst, A1 Blerbrodt, June Eggers, David 
O’Deen, Mike Payton, Jim Nehl and Skip Peterson. 

The Anamosa Chamber of Commerce donated 
$ 1 ,000, and the Anamosa City Council donated $2,000, 
to carry out the initial plans for the Sesqui Celebration. 
A community auction was held In May to augment 
these funds. 

City organizations chose commemorative souvenirs 
to be sold before and during the celebration of 1988. 
These are as follows: Rotary, Silver medallions; B.P.W., 
Anamosa historic-scene mugs; T.T.T., limited edition 
prints of historic scenes; Anamosa Hospital Auxiliary, 
hand-painted logo Christmas ornaments; Chamber of 
Commerce, logo T-shirts; Lions, caps with logos; 
Baptist Women's Group, town cookbook; Jaycees, 
glass logo steins: and Fortnightly, sesquicentennial 
spruce tree. 

A Sesqui Store was opened In October 1987 in the 
front room of the Grant Wood Tourism Center and is 
manned by many volunteers and board members. It 
has served as a community gathering center for the 
celebration. 

The success of the celebration Is the result of many 
hard working committees, organizations, and citizens. 


Many hands working together have produced a 
celebration, of which all residents and descendants can 
be proud. 



Quilt design. The center of the official 
Sesquicentennial quilt was designed by Delores 
Chadwell to be similar to the official Sesquicentennial 
logo, which was drawn by Maltnda Engelbart. (Photo 
from Anamosa Journal Eureka) 
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Sesqulcentennlal Committee 

Front row: Charlene George, Anna Parham, Neita Huerter. Second row: Mike Payton, Betty Shover, June 
Eggers, Helen Gerst, Al Blerbrodt. Third row: Jtm Nehl and Dave Odeen. 


1976 — Bicentennial Celebration 

Submitted by Josephine Russell 


The 200th anniversary of the American Revolution 
was celebrated In Anamosa In 1976, as across America. 

The Anamosa Bicentennial Committee was 
appointed by Mayor, Joe Legg on Jan. 5, 1976. Those 
appointed were: Dale Condry, Robert George, Malinda 
Engelbart, Garret Cass, Keith Vernon. Marvin Marek 
and Josephine Russell. Officers elected were Jo Russell, 
chairman; Kay Dougherty, vice chairman: Joan Marlin, 
secretary: and Earl Beisell, treasurer. 

Anamosa was officially recognized as a Bicentennial 
community and the Bicentennial flag was presented at 
the City Hall on Saturday, Feb. 14, 1976. Scott 
Newhard, member of the Iowa House of 

Representatives, presented the official flag and 

certificate to Mayor Legg and Chairman Russell 

The Color Guard was made up of members of the 
VFW, AMVETS, American Legion, and their respective 
Auxiliaries. The Boy Scouts led the Pledge of Allegiance 
and David Marshall, high school vocal music 
Instructor, sang "The Star Spangled Banner” and "God 
Bless America”. Rev. Marvin Mueller gave the 

Invocation, and Rev. Brown Garlock gave the 

benediction. Price Slate was master of ceremonies. Dale 
Hackett, Jones County Bicentennial chairman, brought 
greetings from the county Bicentennial Commission. 

A book, "Discovering Historical Iowa", was 
presented to the Anamosa Public Library by the Iowa 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission. 

The committee’s float entry won First Place in the 
Grant Wood Art Festival parade. This winning float 
featured an Indian Malden and was entitled, "Let's Call 
It Anamosa". This float also won Second Place in the 
Jones County Bicentennial celebration parade at Jones 
County Central Park, on July 4, 1976. 

The committee raised $200 from an auction arranged 
by Earl Beisell. This money, and the parade prize 


money, was invested for several years and was then 
used to commission a painting by Shirley Shotwell, 
well-known Martelle artist, of an Indian Maiden. The 
painting, entitled "Anamosah” was officially presented 
to the mayor and council. The oil painting presently 
hangs In the "Anamosa corner” in the Anamosa Public 
Library. Those attending the presentation were Debbie 
Burkey, who represented the Indian maiden on the 
float; Joan Marlin, Norma Brady, Anna Parham, Ardls 
Hagen and Jo Russell. Others who worked on the float 
were Anna Brickley, Don Hagen, Fay Oltmann, Donna 
Oltmann and John Parham. • 

A list of the following projects of various community 
organizations, were sent to Washington, D.C. where 
they were placed in a book, to be opened at the 
country's Tricentennial: Anamosa Community Theatre 
Group for Its first theatrical production, “George M.": 
Anamosa Hospital Auxiliary, for making a quilt with 
blocks depicting older homes and buildings In 
Anamosa; Anamosa BPW for preparing data on "First 
Women In the County": Wapsiketa Chapter, IWLA, for 
sponsoring a Wayside Park on highway 151, a mile 
north of Anamosa; Cass Homemakers for sewing a 
quilt, and selling it to raise funds for the restoration of 
the Cass Church and Cass Center School; the AMVETS 
for presenting an American flag to the city; the 
Evangeline Rebekah Lodge for arranging with local 
merchants to provide chairs for elderly persons to rest 
while shopping, in their places of business; the City of 
Anamosa, for the restoration of the town clock and 
painting the bell tower; the Grant Wood Art Festival for 
dedicating Its successful 1976 festival to the 
Bicentennial; the Anamosa City Council and volunteers 
who repaired the old Wapsipinicon Bridge for the use of 
bicyclists and pedestrians; Bess Sherman, who 
instigated the repair of the Upside-Down-Bridge in the 
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Wapslplnicon State Park; Donna Oltmann for the 
plan for a playground In the west part of town; and the 
Anamosa high school library assistants for moving the 
school bell from the elementary school tower and 
mounting It In the high school lobby. 

Kathryn Flaucher made arrangements with the 
schools, churches and the reformatory for bells to be 
rung on July 4, 1976, at 1 p.m. for two minutes, as part 
of the nationwide activity, symbolizing the moment In 
history in the year 1776, when the Liberty Bell 
proclaimed the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Anna Brickley and Jo Russell, representing the 
Anamosa Committee, attended “Bicentennial Day” at 
the State Fair on August 19, 1976, and participated in 
the dedication of the Great Stone Map of Iowa, the 
official commissioning of the Wagon Train, and the 


Boy Scouts 

by Robert 

Within the limits of time and energy I have made 
every reasonable attempt to insure the accuracy and 
completeness of this historical account of scouting in 
Anamosa. I have attempted to include ail the units that 
could be found through various records and have listed 
a cross section of as many individuals as feasible to give 
a reasonable perspective of adult leadership In scouting 
In Anamosa. Representative times in the history of 


reception at the State Capitol rotunda hosted by Gov. 
Robert Ray. A Stone City stone was taken to Des 
Moines and placed In the area designated for Jones 
County. The plan was for rocks from each of the State’s 
99 counties to be cut in the shape of its county and then 
fitted on the ground Into a grand map of Iowa. 

Students who attended the event were Tamla 
Buscher. Sue Plower, John Fayram, Brant Mayer, 
Beverly Russell, Barbara Bray, Tom Siver, Becky 
Carlson, Jon Alderdyce, Carl Hartwig, and sponsor Carl 
Achenbach. 

The ANAMOSA JOURNAL-EUREKA published a 
special "History of Newspapers” 1952 to 1976, with 
reproductions of twelve original pages, and a 
reproduction of the August 18, 1938, edition of the 
JOURNAL with the headline, "Anamosa and Iowa Start 
on Second 100 Years.” 


of Anamosa 

M. George 

each unit have been randomly selected and no one 
person, event, group or activity has been Intentionally 
omitted. Records in the Hawkeye Area Council office in 
Cedar Rapids do not go back earlier than about 1926 
regarding Anamosa Troops. Some records have been 
lost and others probably misplaced. Also early records 
were hand-written and in certain cases very difficult to 
read. 


The Beginning 


It probably seemed unlikely that when Lieutenant- 
General Sir Robert S.S. Baden-Powell organized the 
first English scout troop In 1907 that his Initial concept 
would grow Into the worldwide organization it now is. 
When William E. Boyce, with the help of Ernest 
Thompson Seton and Daniel Carter Beard, founded the 
Boy Scouts of America In 1910 they also could scarcely 
Imagine how quickly the movement would spread 
across the country and around the world to ultimately 
Involve over 12 million boys in 105 countries. Lord 
Baden-Powell organized the first scout camp on 
Brownsea Island in Poole Harbor off the southern coast 
of England in 1907. Scouting arrived In Anamosa In 
May of 1912. It was somewhat by accident, and 
somewhat by a series of circumstances, that the history 
of scouting in Anamosa finally began to fall into place. 



Boy Scout Troop, about 1913. (Photo submitted by 
Glen McLaughlin) 


The earliest charter to be found in the council office 
was for a Troop 1, dated 1926-1927. This was a 
recharter Indicating that It had been in existence at 
least in the previous year, or years, but how many, 
becomes the Intriguing question. 

A John T. King, then living In Cedar Rapids, in a 
letter to a resident of Anamosa In 1977, referred to his 
participation in Troop 1 of Anamosa, with his 
registration card dated May 5, 1919. signed by Lee 
Sanner, Scoutmaster. Both Howard Remley and Don 
Goodman, Anamosa residents, have further mentioned 
a Captain WIN. Hathaway as preceding Lee Sanner as 
scoutmaster. Hathaway was, according to Remley, a 
Captain in World War I and later became a custodial 
officer at the Men's Reformatory at Anamosa. Goodman 
also speaks of being Involved In scouting as a Lone 
Scout during WWI and participating In scrap drives for 
the war effort. Further, St. Patrick’s Church sponsored 
Troop 33 in 1928-29 and Glen McLaughlin, Anamosa 
resident, was one of the names on the troop charter. In 
visiting with Mr. McLaughlin, he revealed that he was a 
scout In Anamosa In 1912 and 1913. 

Scouting began in America In 1910, so all at once, the 
search for the beginning of Anamosa scouting began to 
appear to be at a much earlier time. 

Glen McLaughlin Indicated that his scoutmaster was 
Warren C. Pollard, who is pictured In the 1912-13 
Anamosa High Scool yearbook as the music, drawing 
and manual training teacher. Glen also spoke about 
camping on Rhoten Creek, west of Anamosa at the end 
of the Fish House Road, hiking out and back, 
swimming In the Wapsl river, and practicing 
flrebuilding and engaging in other pertinent activities 
as befitted a scout troop of that time. 
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Virgil Van Kirk related that, " for two consecutive 
years we had a summer camp out at Rhoten creek on 
the Wapsi, this side of Stone City. I remember well that 
camp was held for about ten days. On Sunday our folks 
would visit us. If they lacked transportation, they 
would obtain a horse and buggy from Ramsey 
Henricksen”. Henrickaen cared for J.A. Green’s horses 
in the large stone bam in Stone City. He also had a 
livery stable north of the Gillen Hotel. 

Glen McLaughlin and Virgil Van Kirk were able to 
identify most of the scouts in the picture of the scouts at 
a Stone City quarry, which was taken about 1914. 



Boy Scouts at the Stone City Quarry In 1911. at the 
scene of the railroad wreck, about 2 miles west of 
Anamosa, on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad. (Photo submitted by Glen J. McLaughlin) 


The Anamosa Eureka, May 23, 1912. contained an 
article regarding Warren C. Pollard, Anamosa teacher, 
who came here to teach the year before, it read, “Prof. 
Pollard will organize a company of scouts.... this is not 
merely a recreation and pleasure movement, it is 
expected that the boys will be taught, with other 
things, the Joy that can be gotten out of honest, healthy 
toil. Professor Pollard submitted to the paper the aims 
of the scout movement which suggested that the 
organization would be best done through such an 
organization as the Boy Scouts of America”. 

On August 1, 1912, from the Eureka, "The Boy 
Scouts in charge of Prof. Pollard, will leave next week 
for a hike to Slide Rock on the Wapsi. Provisions and 
tents, for an outing of several days, will go by team. The 
company has numbered about 30 or 40 this summer. 
The scout must buy his own uniform which are 
beginning to be seen on youngsters". From the August 
8. 1912 edition, "The Boy Scouts left yesterday 
morning on a hike to a camping spot near Stone City, 
numbered 16 strong, and they will be gone about a 
week living under canvas, under the supervision of 
Prof. Pollard". On August 15, 1912 Eureka reports, 
“About 18 women, mothers and friends of the Boy 
Scouts, made a trip to the scout camp last Saturday. 
They took well-filled baskets. When the dinner hour 
arrived they were forced to submit to scout discipline 
and, as guests, took no part in the meal preparation. 
The boys prepared the dinner and it was one that is said 
to have done credit to any housewife. Those 18 women 
came home enthusiastic converts to scouting”. 

A brief news item appearing in the Anamosa Eureka 
for August 28, 1913, states, "The Boy Scouts of Troop 
2, Anamosa, will hold an ice cream social on the lawn of 
Judge F.O. Ellison, on Thursday evening Aug. 28”. 



Top row: Harold Emmons, Harry Leeper, Ralph 
Alspaugh, Lee Sanner, Scoutmaster; Harlan Arthur, 
Billy McIntyre, and Elmer Weiss. Middle row: Chester 
McMurrln, George Walker, Monte Atkins, (unknown), 
Wright Frazier, and Curtis Lamb. Front row: Earl 


Rton, Don Goodman, Gene Harvey, Dutch Westphal, 
(unknown), John (Doc) King. 

Note: A Lawrence Carey Is also listed on the back of 
the photo, but he cannot be definitely Identified. 
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This would seem that a Troop 2 was in existence long 
before official records, but no other information on this 
troop has come to light from this period. 

Although the activities of this first troop in Anamosa 
undoubtedly continued throughout the next several 
years, the next authenticated record of scouting was 
the previous reference to John T. King, who related his 
activity in Troop 1, with a registration card signed by 
Lee Sanner and dated May 5, 1919. Don Goodman has a 
record showing that, as a member of Troop 1, he 
qualified as a Tenderfoot March 4, 1924. He was 14 
years old. It was signed by Mr. Hathaway, Scoutmaster. 
Don made Life Scout, which came before Star in those 
days . He was in scouting about four years. He indicated 
to me that he was a Lone Scout before becoming 
Involved in the troop. 

The first charter application, found for Troop 1 in the 
Hawkeye Area Council offices in Cedar Rapids, is dated 
1926-27. Troop 1, at the time, was sponsored by the 
Congregational church, and met at the church. The 
Scoutmaster was Dr. Elwin G. Rawson. The troop 
committee consisted of E.S. Stone, A.J. Hljinlan, Fred 
Carver, J.R. Ramey and P.S. Ralustan. Scouts listed for 
that year included M. Brewer, Roy DuFloth, Billy 
Davenport. Caran Gee, Charles L. Niles, John Musser, 
Charles Hilton, Addison Rlchman and Marvin 
Westphal. Troop 1 was registered as Troop 31 in 
February 1927 and the sponsorship continued with the 
Congregational Church until 1933, at which time a 
group of citizens provided sponsorship. The American 
Legion Post also sponsored this troop until 1944. The 
Anamosa Lions club began sponsorship that year and 
continued in that capacity until 1962 when the troop 
charter was dropped. 

Troop 31 contained many of the members who had 
previously served with troop 1. E.G. Rawson continued 
as scoutmaster and the committee of Fred E. Carver, 
E.S. Stone, A.J. Hljinlan, J.R. Ramey and P.S. 
Ralustsan remained. David M. Beggs, minister of the 
Congregational Church was listed as executive 
representative of the institution responsible for the 
troop. Fred V. Lamey was the assistant scoutmaster. 

The number of boys in the troop changed greatly 
however, in that some 34 boys were registered in this 
troop. They include the following: Donald Bunce, Bill 
Davenport, Roy DuFloth, Lee Farmer, Kenneth 
Hargraves, Eugene Hayes, Charles Hilton. Donald 
Mershon, Irving Mirick (Eagle), John Musser (Eagle), 
William Musser, Charles Niles, Howard Remley, James 
Remley Jr., Addison Richman, Jack Rhody Jr., Joe 
Schwartz, Marvin Westphal, Francis Whitcombe 
(Eagle), Paul Brewer, Paul Brown, Clifford Crow, Gerald 
Hayes, Forest Hall, Lester Ireland, Edwin Hines, Clark 
L. Joslin. Arthur Moenck, George Preston Jr., Robert 
Powers, Eugene Rees, Lewis Remley, Donald Ricketts 
and Robert Ruhl. 

One of the first scouts to become a member of Troop 
31 was Howard Remley. He reveals he Joined scouting 
in the fall of 1926 and that Lee Sanner was 
Scoutmaster. The troop met in Holt’s Hall (above what 
is now John Parham’s tavern) in a large gym-like room. 
They did a lot of marching in squad-type formations, 
worked on merit badges, hiked to places like Martelle 
and back, bicycled to Cascade on occasion and went on 
overnight camp-outs in the State Park, up on the 
Buffalo River and at Slide Rock on the Wapsi. Howard 
stated that one of the principle activities was getting 
ready for the annual scouting event held in Cedar 
Rapids that involved such activities as wall scaling. 



Troop 99, Anamosa Boy Scouts of America, 
Summer Camp 1987. Shown, left to right, top row: 
Kevin Kropf, Chris Kurth, Shad Myers, Troy Burkey. 
Bottom row: Larry Petty. Ben Petty, Dennis Young, Dr. 
Art Williams. 


tower building, semaphore signaling, relays and fire 
building. Howard states that Troop 31 usually won the 
eventsl 

A leading summer activity was going to Scout camp, 
then located at the site of the Green Mansion near Stone 
City. This camp was known as Camp Mishawaka and 
was in existence from 1926 through 1930. The boys 
lived in large white wall tents and the Green Mansion 
served as headquarters, kitchen, dining area and a sick 
bay. The tents extended from the mansion to the water 
tower and had wooden floors. This is about the time 
that Howard Cherry was president of the council and a 
contribution from him purchased 18 acres of land along 
the Wapsi that was the beginning of Camp Waubeek. 
This camp opened in 1931 and has been attended 
regularly by area troops since that time. 

One significant event that occurred during this period 
was the building of the Scout cabin in the State Park. 
This effort, according to Howard, was spearheaded by 
Dr. Elwin G. Rawson. It was built by convicts from the 
State Reformatory, and the logs came from the Osbom 
timber which was up the hill from where the Knights of 
Columbus Park is now. 

Another important event in Mr. Remley’s 
experiences in scouting was his attendance, as an 
Eagle Scout, at the World Jamboree of Scouting in 
Burkenhead, England in 1929 where he had the 
opportunity to see Lork Baden Powell, the founder of 
scouting. Mr. Remley has continued to serve scouting 
in many other capacities over the years. 

Clifford Crow was in scouting at this time and relates 
a few of his memories, such as building a large rope 
bridge from the site of the present Wapsipinicon 
Clubhouse parking lot over to the scout cabin area; and 
he recalls the large barbecue that was held with the 
dedication of the scout cabin. He remembers meetings 
that were held in the basement of the Congregational 
Church and of attending the scout Jamboree, held in 
Cedar Rapids at Franklin High School, the price of 
which was $1.00 per day. In bad weather, Cliff recalls, 
the scouts slept in Green's mansion at Camp 
Mishawaka. 

In 1940 the troop had 27 boys on the roster. 
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Committee members included Howard Remley, Dr. 
F.C. Frank, Dr. L.W. Kellogg, Lee M. Sanner, W.L. 
Pearson and Alva Barber. By 1952, 32 boys and eight 
adult leaders made up the troop. Lee M. Sanner, Norm 
Plath, Cliff Crow, Cecil Blayney, Leslie Bollman and 
Rev. Walter Wlgger comprised the committee and Mike 
Whalen was scoutmaster. 

In 1956 the troop met at the Methodist church with 
Howard Remley, G.M. Fisher, F.C. Frank and Wilson 
Kouba on the committee. Donald Ward was 
scoutmaster. When the troups re-registered in 
November 1961 Howard Remley, F.C. Frank, Eugene B. 
Rees and Claude W. Hamlin comprised the troop 
committee. Wilson Kouba was scoutmaster. Troup 31 
dropped Its registration officially In April 1962. In 
addition to those already named, and as far as can be 
determined, the following boys also made Eagle while a 
member of Troop 31: George Watters, George Fagen 
Jr., and Charles Metcalf. There were possibly others, 
but I have been unable to identify them. It has proved to 
be an impossible task to identify all of the men who 
have served as scoutmasters for Troop 31, but a few 
have come to light, besides those previously 
mentioned. Also, trusting memories of 30, 40. and 50 
years ago, the names remembered are Dillon Hall, Dick 
Sanner, Charles Metcalf, C.G. Benner, Don Ward, 
Howdy Westphal, Michael Whalen, and Robert George. 

As the younger companion of Troop 31, Pack 31 was 
first chartered in March 1937. Sponsored by the 
American Legion Post, W.L. Pearson signed the charter 
as the executive officer of the sponsoring group. There 
were 28 boys registered. The committee included L.W. 
Kellogg, H.F. Dolan, and E.J. Murphy. These three, in 
addition to R.L. and Helene Runkle, also served as den 
leaders. In May 1947 pack 31 was listed as a new 
registration as pack 310, and was sponsored by the 
Anamosa Rotary. Joseph Beavo, Norman Plath, C.J. 
Cash and V.H. Goettsch were listed as pack officials 
while Irvin Hovet served as cubmaster and Clifford 
Crow served as assistant. They met in the Legion Hall. 
There were 32 boys registered. By 1951 a Mother's 
Club was a pack sponsor; there were 16 boys registered 
and Max Wortman, Clifford Thompson and Harold 
Heefner comprised the pack committee and Clarence 
Gardner was the cubmaster. Pack 310 dropped its 


registration officially June 1952. 

Post 31 was first chartered March 26, 1956, and was 
sponsored by the Rotary club with Joe Legg signing as 
the sponsoring officer. John W. Fahey. Kenneth 
Hetzler, N.W. Plath and Lloyd Brickley were listed as 
the post committee and Marvin W. Frederick was listed 
as the post advisor. The committee in 1960 was Don 
Hagen, Bertie B. Cross, Warren H. Johnson and Lester 
Ricklefs. Post advisor was Dr. Marvin W. Frederick and 
Ray E. Cox was assistant. There were 25 boys 
registered at this time, and the post number was now 
designated as 2031. The Unit leader in 1965 was 
Leonard Beckett with Dr. Marvin Frederick, Raymond 
Cox and James McGovern on the committee. The post 
dropped its registration in December 1965. As far sis I 
can determine, George Campbell is the only boy who 
made Eagle in Post 13. 

Records in the Cedar Rapids office indicate that 
Troop 2 was registered in 1926, sponsored by the 
Methodist Episcopal church and Stanley Clark was 
scoutmaster with John D. Paul, L.A. Miller. W.S. 
Barker, G.W. Beaman, R.L. Larson troop committee 
and L.H. Joslln, committee chairman. Boys in the troup 
were Lisle Covington, William Fisher, Lester Ireland, 
LaVeme Peterson, Morelle Tiffany, Carl Walters, James 
Walters and Frederick Webster. Troop 2 was 
rechartered as Troop 32 for 1927-28 with H.J. Peterson 
and John Bodenhofer being added to the committee. 
New boys added were Darrell Blayney, Marion Brewer, 
Clifford Shaw, William Connery, Joseph Lazio, 
Maynard, Glick, Ed Webster, Leland Graft, Robert 
Northrup, Verne Westphal, Lyman Perkins, Harold 
Dorgeloh, and Arthur Hahn. There is no record for troop 
32 after 1927. 

Another new troop that began at this time was troop 
33, sponsored by St Patrick's Church, which was active 
for one year from June 1928 through June 1929. The 
scoutmaster of troop 33 was Frank L. Maudsley, who 
was recommended for the position by Charles J. Cash 
and Glen McLaughlin. The troop committee was John 
McNamara and A.J. Ament, and the boys were Edmond 
O'Toole, William Fay, Chester Wolfe, Donald Taylor, 
Edward Fay, Gerald Hayes. William Musser, Joe Lazio 
and Eugene Hayes. 

This troop was first registered in February 1960, 



Pictured is a group of Anamosa Scouts, who worked on collecting cans for the Community Center fund 
drive In 1 987. 
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sponsored by the First Methodist church, Mark Kemper 
served as scoutmaster and George Campbell served as 
assistant. The troop committee consisted of Don 
Goodman. Jack Fisk, Clarence Edwards, John Parham, 
Don Eichelberger, Dale W. Hackett and Richard Bristol. 
Six boys were registered. By 1964, the list of registered 
scouts was 32 and serving on the troop committee were 
Don Goodman, Dale Stephens, James Poulter, LaVem 
Fulwider, M.E. Brickley, W.J. Behnke and Ray Heurter. 
In 1969 with 26 boys registered, the committeemen 
were Gene Delancey, Menar (Bud) Hahn, Don Penner, 
Don Goodman, Homer Clark, Dr. Marvin Frederick, 
Francis Smith, Robert M. George, Dale Hackett, Charles 
Yoak and Jim Imlay. Dennis Brothers was scoutmaster 
and Jack Switzer and Bill Martin were assistants. 
During the summer of 1969 nine boys and three adult 
leaders traveled to the Philmont Scout Ranch in New 
Mexico. In the summer of 1971 several boys and their 
adult leaders traveled to the Charles L. Sommers high 
adventure canoe base at Ely, Minn., and the author that 
same summer served as assistant scoutmaster on a 
Regional troop and attended the 13th World Jamboree 
of scouting in Japan. In 1972 Alan Tapper and Bob 
Warner, as adult leaders, led a second trek to the 
Philmont Scout Rranch. In 1976, the author, as adult 
leader, led another group of scouts to Philmont. Troup 
67 continues to remain active as of this writing. 

Scoutmasters who have served troop 67 are Mark 
Kemper, 1960-64; Keith Terrell, 1964; Bob Rorick, 
1965; Dick Kessler, 1965; Bill Gorman, 1966; Ron 
Overturf, 1967; Denny Brothers, 1968-69; Bill Martin, 
1970; Alan Tapper, 1971-72; Mark Vanourney, 1972; 
Bob George, 1973-74; David Gray, 1975-76; Don 
McGrane, 1977-79; Paul Hawkins, 1980; Kelly Mayer, 
1981; Storm Drahelm, 1982; Ron Woods, 1983-86; 
David Odeen, 1986-87. 

Boys who have made Eagle in troop 67, are; Steve 
George, Kim Hacket, Jack Penner, Aaron Randolph, 
Jeff Sinkey, Craig Pilcher, Kelly Mayer, Dan Russett, 
Dave Hahn, Ron Tapper, Bill Walderbach, James 
Russett, John Randolph, Brant Mayer, John Pilcher 
and David George. 

Pack 67 was first registered Sept. 23, 1952, and was 
sponsored by a group of citizens. Clarence Gardner, 
Arthur Stanaway and Harold Wolmutt were listed as 
pack committee. Don Ward was cubmaster and Dale 
Condry was asistant cubmaster. Edna Beavo, Betty 
Remley, Wilma Remley, Gertrude Owen and Helen 
Lowman were listed as den mothers. There were 38 
boys registered on this first charter. In 1954 the 
Methodist Church took over as sponsor where it 
remains at this writing. The pack committee members 
were Howard Remley, Don Ward, T.M. Clymer, G.G. 
Lozier. Thomas Murphy was cubmaster. 

Louise Ward, Mrs. Dean Bunce, Betty Remley and 
Mrs. William Tate served as den mothers for 26 boys, 
who registered at that time. By 1958 Don Goodman had 
become institutional representative with A1 
Brennaman, Neil Dougherty, Everett Neal, Clellan 
Randolph and Leo Cook served on the pack committee. 
Eugene B. Rees was cub master. Den mothers were Jo 
Rees, Annabel Graver, Mrs. Leo Cook, Mrs. Anna 
Brickley and Mrs. Neil Dougherty. Thirty-eight boys 
were registered in 1958 and by 1965 the number had 
grown to 80 boys who had registered. The committee 
consisted of George Askam, Roger Koster, Lester 
Ricklefs, Ronald J. Brown, Elbridge Keith and William 
Zimmerman, Harley Siemer served as cubmaster and 
Doris Farmer as assistant. John Parham was Webelo 


leader and Darlene Koster, Jesse Brown, Donna 
Stender, Anna Parham and Judy Hahn were den 
mothers. 

The pack continued to be very strong and by 1976 
Robert George, Ray Cox, Dan Miller, Herb Spencer, Don 
Zimmerman, Richard Stivers and Erven Wells had 
Joined some of those previously mentioned as the 
committee. Bob Beckmann and John Parham were 
listed as Webeos leaders and Anna Parham, Norma 
Christianson, Bonnie Ireland, Joyce Lacy, Suzanne 
Marek, Marladeen Penner and Roseann Stivers were 
serving as den mothers. About 56 boys were registered. 
By the beginning of 1986 Pack 67 remained a very 
strong and active group with many new members. 
Adult leadership included Robert George, Mark Minger, 
Janice Holub, Carol Rassow, Daryl Elliot, Dennis 
Mulford, David Odeen. Cloanne Cunningham, Nancy 
Haefner. Patty Hunter, Joan Marlin, Sandra Avis, 
Donna Farris, Ken Marlin, Neta Odeen, Sue Wooder and 
Cindy Reck. 

This troop began in Amber in January 1955 and was 
sponsored by a group of citizens. J.H. Osterkamp, 
Willis Zimmerman and William Himebaugh were the 
troop committee and long time scouter Jay Joslin was 
the scoutmaster. There were 6 boys registered. After 
over 20 years of strong scouting activity, the troop was 
officially dropped February 1, 1976. 



Money for the Anamosa Community Center was 
donated by these Anamosa Boy and Cub Scouts. The 
boys collected money from cans that had been left at a 
drop site located where the thermometer telling the 
progress of raising funds stands. The project lasted 
throughout the summer. A total of $216.10 was col- 
lected for the center. The scouts are from Troop 67. 
Pack 67 and Troop 99. Pack 99. The money was 
presented to Jack Parks. Community Center commit- 
tee member (right). Those presenting the check were, 
front row: Paul Hartwtg, Roger Zimmerman, Bert 
Zimmerman. Back row, Brian Cunningham and 
Kevin Kropf. (AJE photo by Gall Eschen) 
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Troop 99, according to the Hawkeye Area Council 
records, began in February of 1971 with Paul Pinney, 
Bob Hora, Donald Hannon, Alfred Kaiser and Albert 
Walton on the troop committee. Lester Ricklefs served 
as scoutmaster. There were 17 boys registered. By 
1976, there were 24 boys involved in this troop. 
Richard Conley was scoutmaster. Other adult leaders 
included Lester Ricklefs, Warren Wortman, Will 
Hauser, John Ortgies, Larry Shaw, Ray Cox, Gerald 
Fisher and Don Zimmerman. By 1982 there were 17 
boys registered. Don Zimmerman was scoutmaster and 
Ray Cox, Dennis Heth, Bernard Kennebeck and Arthur 
Williams were the adult leaders. The latest registration 
for troop 99 shows 14 boys' registration. Larry Burkey, 
scoutmaster, with Collin and Janine Kropf, Arthur 
Williams and Don Zimmerman serving as the 
committee. In addition to those mentioned. Joe Van 
Horn was scoutmaster in 1983. Those in this troop, 
who have achieved the rank of Eagle scout are Doug 
Ricklefs, Dan Ricklefs, Ron Ricklefs, Rick Conley, 
Kevin Conley, Phil Fisher, David Cox, Phil Ortgies, 
Brian Zimmerman, Steve Zimmerman, Greg 
Kennebeck, Tim Heth, Charlie Williams and Ben 
Fortune. 

What was to eventually become Pack 99 was first 
organized in early 1972 under the sponsorship of St. 
Paul's Lutheran Church. Six adults and two boys were 
registered. There was not enough interest to maintain 
the pack and It did not re-register the following year. 
However, it was re-registered in April 1975 and by 1977 
there were 41 boys registered with the same sponsor. 


Adult leaders at this time were Lester Ricklefs, Don 
Zimmerman, Allen Conrad, Don Harmon, Larry and 
Bonnie Maloney, Marlon Payton, Ron and Linda 
Payton, Dallas and Marlene Paustian, Darrel Geltz, 
Connie Nolan, Ron and Mary Goldsmith, Dorothy and 
Ray Boehmke, Dewayne Johanos and Rhonda Nolan. 
By 1982 a new group of adults were serving in 
leadership positions including Claudia Kennebeck, Jan 
and Dick Wing, Margory and Dirk Godsey, Collin Kropf, 
Nick Lewin, Marge Bohlken, Mary Kay Burkey, Lucille 
Montgomery, Debra Horak, Mickl Volkenant and Sandy 
Kouba. There were 29 boys registered. By the close of 
1986 there were 13 boys registered in this pack and 12 
adults on the charter. These adults were James Cross, 
Dawn and John Eitel, Connie and Terry Gogel, Terry 
Hartwig, Janine Kropf, Nick Lewin, Ruth Martin. Larry 
Petty, David Thomas and Danny Young. John Eitel 
serves as cubmaster at this writing. 

This troop was first registered in November 1984, 
was sponsored by the United Pentecostal Church of 
Anamosa with Dwight Young of Monticello as 
scoutmaster. Robert Addington, Yvonne Gilkes, John 
McBride, David McCoy and Russell Gilkes were on the 
committee and 8 boys were registered. The troop 
registration was dropped in January 1986. 

The highest honor the local Council can bestow on an 
adult scouter for their work in scouting is the Silver 
Beaver Award. The following have been presented with 
this honor: Lee M. Sanner, 1940: Verne McClurg, 1958: 
Donald Goodman, 1970; Robert M. George, 1975; 
Donald J. Penner, 1975; and Anna B. Parham, 1976. 


Anamosa Camera Club 


The Anamosa Camera Club held its organizational 
meeting on March 18. 1957, at the REC building in 
Anamosa. Sixteen persons, who attended the meeting, 
elected Arthur Stanaway as president; O.A. Rife, vice- 
president; and Mrs. Roger Waterfleld, secretary. 
Waterfleld, secretary. 

Members are people from Anamosa and the 
surrounding area who enjoy taking pictures and slides, 
and sharing them with other members and groups. 
They are members of the North Central Camera Club 
Council, which covers ten North Central states. They 
participate in monthly competitions in several different 
categories, such as nature, pictorial, photojournalism, 
and contemporary. They also learn, through lecture 
programs and constructive criticism, how to take better 
pictures. 

The group presently meets the first Sunday of each 
month at a member’s home. Present officers are Sharon 
Heth, president and Ann Wahl, secretary-treasurer. 
Other members are Brian Darrow, Ralph Barger, Don 
Brady, Chuck Calhoun, Earl Wahl, Lorraine Barger. Jill 
Darrow, Norma Brady, Laura Calhoun, Esther Ireland, 
Orland Amundson, Karen Amundson and Dennis Heth. 



1 987 members of the Anamosa Camera Club. Front 
row: Brian Darrow, Ralph Barger. Don Brady, Chuck 
Calhoun, and Earl Wahl. Middle row: Lorraine 
Barger, Jill Darrow, Norma Brady, Sharon Heth, 
Laura Calhoun, Esther Ireland. Back row: Orland 
Amundson. Karen Amundson. Ann Wahl. (Dennis 
Heth was not present for the picture) (Photo submitted 
by Ann Wahl ) 


Anamosa Historical Society 


The Anamosa Historical Society was organized in 
1972 and has been active since that time preserving 
historical items pertaining to the Anamosa community. 
This had been accomplished by using private homes to 
house the memorabilia. However, in 1983 the society 
was fortunate to receive, through the bequest of the late 


Roy Lawrence, the Lawrence family home on South 
Booth St. in Anamosa. 

Upon his death, Nov. 27, 1983, it was learned that he 
bequeathed his home and the historical contents to the 
Anamosa Historical Society. The home was deeded to 
the society Nov. 13, 1984. Since that time, the expenses 
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for the Lawrence Historical Home, as the museum is 
named, have been paid through membership dues and 
from monies received from an auction, held at the end 

of 1984. 

The museum is being restored to the time-period that 
it was built — 1907. 

The officers are: Bertha Finn, president; Mildred 
Wessels, vice-president: Mallnda Derga, secretary; 
Mildred Brown, treasurer; and Anne Wegman, 
historian. 

The Board of Directors are: William H. Wessels, Irv 
and Brenda Graver, Verna Gilmore, Arthur Boots, Jr., 
Richard Albers and Elsie Clark. 

Membership dues are $2 per year. 


Lawrence Historical Home 


Before the Auction — Dec. 1984. 

“Yup. that's them all right!" — The Editors 
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Masonic Lodge No. 46 A.P. & A.M. 

submitted by William Ruhl 



1881-1882 


Iowa had been a state for only eight years and no 
railroad yet existed in this locality. Jones County had a 
population of slightly over 3.000 and the first church in 
the county was only three years old. 

The historical readings at the Grand Lodge of Iowa 
reveal no records previous to 1854 on a chartered lodge 
of Masons in Jones County. It was when the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa was in session at Mount Pleasant. Iowa, 
June 6, 1854, that the charter for Lodge No. 46 was 
granted. 

The first election under the charter was held in the 
lodge room located on the third floor of the residence of 
C.L.D. Crockwell, (which was later destroyed by fire) on 
the northwest comer of the intersection of Crane and 
Alderman streets, on July 28, 1854. The following 
officers were duly elected: E.H. Warren, W.M.; A.J. 
Lewellen, S.W.; J.H. Fisher. Jr. W.: N.W. Stockhouse, 
treasurer., W.W. Wilson, Secretary. 

The following were appointed officers: Calvin Snow, 
S.D.; G.W. Fisher, Jr.. D.; R.F. Ringer. Tyler: W.W. 
Burley and Orville Cronkhite, stewards. 

Past Master Wm. L. Winter, of Marlon Lodge. No. 6, 
duly installed the newly elected officers. There were 
only four lodges in this section when this lodge was 
instituted: Marlon, No. 6, Tipton Lodge, No. 11, 
Crescent Lodge, No. 25, at Cedar Rapids, and Helion 
Lodge, No. 36, at Maquoketa. 

The first lodge at the Crockwell residence was in a 
room 12 by 18 feet. There in the little room, with its 
poor furnishings, they erected their altar and together 
renewed the vows of friendship and brotherly love 
which have always been the strength of the society. 

The lodge was maintained there for six or seven 
months, when they secured a room in the building 
owned by Mr. Allan Scroggs, on the later named 
Gamavillo Street, Just south of St. Patrick's Church. At 
that time, the current belief was that a Masonic lodge 
should be held only in the third story. At this location 
the eaves of the building came down to within four feet 
of the floor and the only way to obtain a seat in the 
chairs lining the sides of the hall was to back Into them 



1983—1987 


with the head bowed. 

Some time after moving to the Scroggs site, Sam 
Chamberlain built a store in the west end of town, 
opposite the old Wapsie House (built by G.H. Ford), and 
the I.O.O.F. lodge had control of the upper story and the 
Masons sub-rented from them. When the Odd Fellows 
moved to their new location two doors east of the Fisher 
House (the present Iowan Hotel building) in 1860, the 
Masons again rented from them and occupied the 
rooms in common with them. Later, the Masonic lodge 
purchased the room adjoining the Odd Fellows. 

There they remained until 1881 when they sold the 
room to the Odd fellows and moved into their new 
lodge, now the site of Breon's clothing store. This is the 
only three-story building on east Main Steet. 

In 1983 a new lodge building was completed on 
South Linn Street. 

Present members of Lodge No. 46 are: 

Worshipful Master, William R. Ruhl 
Senior Worden, Herbert H. Carson 
Junior Worden, Price E. Slate 
Treasurer, George B. Brown 
Secretary, Garret W. Cass 
Senior Deacon, H. Keith Terrell 
Junior Deacon, Michael L. Shafler 
Senior Steward, Travis D. Walters. Jr. 

Junior Steward, Allen E. Willman 
Chaplin, Allen L. Conrad 
Tyler, Michael H. Bickford 

Other members are: Lester E. Abbott. Lemar L. 
Albaugh, Dale M. Anderson, Julius C. Andersen, 
Raymond D. Arduser, Ellis E. Bauman. Harry Beaman, 
Frederick E. Brown, Dean O. Bunce, Ernest J. Buresh, 
Leslie A. Burrichter, George N. Campbell, Cecil L. 
Carstens. James P. Caswell, Dale R. Condry, Jesserend 
D. Conrad, John J. Courtney, Kenneth E. Currie, 
Everette E. Custls, Donald L. Dearborn, Robert M. 
Deyo, Don A. Downing, Lewis M. Drelbelbis, Robert L. 
Duncan, Donald C. Eichelberger, Robert P. Ellers. 
Verne L. Embree, Willis T. Fairbanks, Ross A. Fife, 
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Michael D. Folkers, Roy H. Folkerts, Marvin W. 
Frederick, Laveme L. Ful wider, Darrel G. Geltz, Robert 
M. George, Verne H. Goettsch, Donald B. Goodman, 
Dale W. Hackett, George T. Hall. Dllon H. Hall. John S. 
Hanna, John E. Helserman, John D. Humpal, Leroy C. 
Humpal. Lyle E. James. William L. Jensen, Charles D. 
Joslfek, Leonard H. Ketelsen, John A. Kloster. Wilson 
R. Kouba, Gerhard H. Kray, Larry J. Krull, Joseph E. 
Legg, Jr., Erwin W. Lowe, Gilman F. Lozier, Ben A. 
Marlenee. Verne H. McClurg, Milton A. Meeks, Walter 
H. Merritt, Donald L. Michels, Raymond O. Miller, 
Ronald E. Moyer, Lynn D. Murfleld, Nick F. Nasslf, 
Frank Nelsen, Dale R. Newman, John W. Parham, 
Donald F. Parkin, Vemer J. Paschall, Robert A. Peck, 


Robert W, Peet, Norman W. Plath, Howard C. Porter, 
James E. Porter, George L. Postel, Clellan D. Randolph, 
Kenneth K. Rands. Douglas E. Rees, Warren J. Rees, 
David M. Remley, Howard M. Remley III, Richard N. 
Robertson, Donald S. Ruhl, James W. Scott, Leon E. 
Shaffer, Lawrence R. Shaw, Larry A. Shelton. James E. 
Shipley, Melvin H. Slevers, Carl A. Stoltz, Verne H. 
Stover, William L. Stusak, Richard D. Switzer, Steve A. 
Tilton, Terold T. Tilton, Jesse P. Turner, Fay G. Van 
Kirk, Virgil A. Van Kirk, Lewis C. Vernon, George E. 
Watters, John L. Westphal, Jon H. Westphal, Julius H. 
Westphal, Gary A. Winders, James R. Wink, Ronald E. 
Wood, Jay D. Wortman, Harold R. Yeoman, and Harold 
W. Zink. 


Order of Eastern Star 

Mount Moriah Chapter 16 


Mount Moriah Chaper 16 of the Order of the Eastern 
Star was founded In 1881 as a social organization for 
the wives, widows, mothers, daughters and sisters of 
Masons. 

A charter was granted to the chapter June 2. 1881, 
with 35 members, Mrs. Harriet Ercanbrack was the 
first Worthy Matron, a position she held for 18 years. In 
1889 she was elected High Worthy Grand Treasurer In 
the General Grand Chapter, a national post. She held 
that position for 25 years. She also served as Worthy 
Grand Matron of Iowa. 

During World War II, the chapter purchased war 
bonds and the members spent many hours In Red Cross 
work. They also sent treats to the Veterans’ Hospitals. 

A pageant of the first 75 years was written and 
presented by Veryle Purcell in 1956 and a special 
program commemorating the chapter's 100th 
anniversary was enjoyed in 1981, under the direction of 
Martha Switzer, Worthy Matron. 

The chapter has been honored to have several 
members appointed to serve Grand Chapter: Martha 
Switzer, Leischen Robertson. Bettymae Ketelsen. 
Wilma Westphal was appointed Grand Comittee 
member. 

Mt. Moriah has cooperated with many projects, 
Including OES Home Fund march; Eastern Star 
Training Awards for Religious Leadership, donations of 
crutches and other sickroom needs to the Red Cross, 
and In 1987 began granting $100 scholarships to two 


high school seniors. 

The chapter met for many years in the third floor of 
the Odd Fellows building on Main Street. In 1983 a new 
Masonic Temple was constructed on Linn Street, 
through a bequest to the Masons by member Charles J. 
Tyler and his wife, Golda. 

The temple Is fully equipped with kitchen facilities, 
and Eastern Star members have been serving meals to 
pay the rent for their use of the hall, and to help the 
Masons pay off the remaining debt on the building. 
Current officers are: 

Worthy Matron, Josephine Russell 
Worthy Patron, Verne McClurg 
Associate Matron, Lori Shelton 
Associate Patron. Price Slate 
Secretary, Leischen Robertson 
Treasurer, Martha Slate 
Conductress, Wilma DeLancey 
Associate Conductress, Evelyn McClurg 
Chaplain, Dorothy Murphy 
Marshal, Janice Cass 
Organist, Phyllis Michels 
Adah, JoAnn Walters 
Ruth, Marilyn Winders 
Ester, Shirley Stelzer 
Martha, Helen Hawley 
Electa, Bessie Lee Courtney 
Warder, Travis Walters 
Sentinel, Jim Porter 


Order of Eastern Star 

Past Matrons 


Past Matrons was organized in 1920 for the purpose 
of meeting socially without the duties required of them 
while serving as the leaders of the Order of the Eastern 
Star. 

While meetings were held monthly In the past, they 
are now held twice a year, either in the homes of the 
members or at the Masonic Temple. Current officers are 
Lori Shelton, president; Josephine Russell, vice 
president; and Shirley Stelzer, secretary- treasurer. 


Members are Ruth Blood. Blanche Brlckley, Marjorie 
Bowen, Janice Cass. Bessie Courtney, Wilma DeLancy, 
Elsie Deyo, Emma Grafft, Helen Hawley, Lelas Heefner, 
Phyllis Michels, Margie Moore, Dorothy Murphy, Mary 
Postel, Veryle Purcell, Sylvia Ralston, Jo Russell. 
Leischen Robertson, Lori Shelton, Martha Slate, 
Martha Switzer, Shirley Stelzer, Lucille Tebbe, Wilma 
Westphal and Marilyn Winders. 
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The Order of Rainbow for Girls 

submitted by Josephine Russell 


The Order of Rainbow for Girls was instituted in 
Anamosa on May 27, 1961 , under the sponsorship of an 
advisory board of Mt. Moriah Chapter 16, Order of the 
Eastern Star. Mrs. Wilma Westphal was Worthy 
Matron. 

With three terms of office each year, many girls 
between the ages of 12 and 20, were afforded the 
opportunity for leadership and service. 

Charter members of the organization were: Roberta 
Robertson, Mary Ann Rees, Sandra Cole, Pat Watkins, 
Janls Hamlin, Carol Bunce, Karla Kray, Marcia Pillard, 
Sandra Courtney, Lynette Cole, Virginia Shover, 
Bonnie Custis, Lois Grassfleld, Mary Barnes, Debbie 
Brostrom, Carol Eichelberger, Lucia Folkerts, Frances 


Hawley, Karen Heskett, Linda Humpal, Dlann Larson, 
Gloria Lindley, Jann Mayberry, Karen Rogers, Marlys 
Rogers, Merridy Schweitzer and Patty Truesdell. 

The first Worthy Advisor was Sandra Courtney, 
followed by Lynette Cole, Frances Hawley, Dlann 
Larson, Mary Ann Rees, Marlys Rogers, Gloria Lindley, 
Lois Grassfleld, Roberta Robertson, Jann Hamlin, Pat 
Truesdell, Marie Von Sprecken, Karen Lowe. Becky 
Robertson, Jackie Leesekamp, Roberta Von Muenster, 
JoAnn Russell, Phyllis Slate, Carole May, Gayle Young, 
Randl Ketelsen, Sherrie Carson, Cathy Campbell, 
LuAnn Poppe, JoAnn Russell (second term) and Pam 
Wilson. Mrs. Ethel White was Mother Advisor for many 
years. The group surrendered its charter in 1972. 


Anamosa Rotary 

by Aaron P. Randolph, M.D. 


The Rotary Club is a world wide service organization 
composed of over a million members in 23,000 clubs in 
161 countries. Rotary’s purpose is to encourage and 
foster the ideal of service as a basis of worthy 
enterprise, and in particular to encourage and foster: 
First — The development of acquaintances as an 
opportunity for service. Second — High ethical 
standards in business and profession. Third — The 
application of the ideal of service by every Rotarlan in 
his personal, business and community life. Fourth — 
The advancement of international understanding, good 
will, and peace through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal of service. 

The Anamosa club was organized March 28, 1924, 
and celebrated its Golden Anniversary on June 3, 1974. 
Dr. A.N. Trevarthen, dentist, was Its last living charter 
member. He died in September 1978 at age 89. 

Charter members of the club were A.G. Hejinian, 
surgeon; Clifford Niles, motion pictures; James E. 
Remley, lawyer; Tom E. Watters, banker; W.B. 
Skinner, drugs; A.E. Walton, monuments; Floyd S. 
Yetter, engineer; J.E. Tyler, meat market; L.W. Russell, 
automobiles; A.N. Trevarthen, dentist; F.B Sigworth, 
medical doctor; Henry Morey, cattle buyer; J.H. 
Ramsey, insurance; A.L. Remley, grocer; and F.L. 
Stoughton, druggist. 

Each year the club participates in local and national 
service projects. They participate in exchange studies 
of both high school and college students. They are 
currently Involved in a world-wide project to immunize 
all the children of the world against polio. One of our 
most notable projects in the community was building 
the clock tower at City Hall. 

The Rotary Foundation is a trust, voluntarily 
supported by Rotary clubs, and friends throughout the 
world. The objective is the furthering of international 
understanding and friendly relations among peoples of 
different nations through projects of an educational or 
charitable nature. 

In 1947 an ambitious program of Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships of International Understanding was 
launched. For that year, 18 fellowships were awarded 
to graduate students from seven countries. These 
students attend a college, or university of, their choice, 
in a foreign country for a year with travel, subsistence 


and school expenses paid by the Rotary Foundation. 
During the year these students also travel in the 
country and act as "ambassadors of good will” by 
attending clubs and group meetings and participating 
in programs. After returning to their native country, 
the students also participate in group and public 
meetings. 

Two Anamosa girls received fellowship grants in the 
1980s. Sarah Meredith, of rural Anamosa, studied a 
year in Germany, furthering her education in music. 
Jane Siebels studied international finance for one year 
in Norway 

The Foundation also funds exchange groups, who 
spend several weeks on a goodwill visit to Rotary clubs 
in host districts in other countries. In 1982, Anamosa 
hosted an exchange group from New Zealand. 
Anamosa Rotarlans have also hosted a number of 
foreign exchange high school students while they 
attended Anamosa High School. 

In Rotary, thoughtfulness of others is regarded as the 
basis of service and helpfulness to others as the 
expression. Rotary helps men develop their abilities to 
render service in their vocation and their communities. 
Rotary expects each member to be faithful to his 
religion and loyal in his citizenship. Our motto is 
“Service Above Self and He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.” 

Current officers are Frank Deutmeyer, president; 
Dale W. Hackett; treasurer, Don Goodman; Michael 
Dooley, president-elect. 

Past presidents are James E. Remley, 1924; A.E. 
Walton, 1925; Dr. A.N. Trevarthen, 1926; Floyd Yetter, 
1927; Frank L. Stoughton, 1928; John Bodenhofer, 
1929; J.H. Peet, 1930: A.L. Remley. 1931: Henry 
Morey, 1932; Frank Jones, 1933; Dr. Frank F. Dolan, 
1934; Max Wortman, 1935; John W. McNamara, 1936; 
Oscar Miller, 1937; William H. Fraser. 1938; J.R. 
Cooper, 1939; Paul N. Smith, 1940; Glen B. Klnser, 
1941; Irvin J. Hovet, 1942; Norman W. Plath, 1943; 
J.E. Helserman, 1944; Lance V. Candee, 1945; William 
M. Thompson, 1946-47; Thomas B. Powell, Jr., 1947; 
Joseph A. Beavo, 1948; Presley Hanna, 1949; Harold 
Hartman, 1950; Lemar L. Albaugh, 1951; Lloyd 
Brlckley, 1952; Kenneth W. Kennedy. 1953; John W. 
Fahey. 1954: Joe E. Legg, 1955; Verne H. Goettsch, 
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1956; James T. Remley, 1957; Verne Purcell, 1958; 
Delbert Brickley, 1959; Dr. C.J. Nemmers, 1960; 
George Benson, 1961; George T. Hall, 1962: Dr. Aaron 
P. Randolph, 1963; Oris H. Randolph, 1964; Rex Dory, 
1965; James R. Poulter, 1966; Donald L. Bunce, 1967: 
Dale W. Hackett, 1968: Glenn O. Brokaw, 1969; Don 
Goodman, 1970: Robert M. Warner, 1971; Dr. Gerald 
Schupanltz, 1972; E.J. Mayberry, 1973; Delbert GrafTt, 
1974; Robert M. George, 1975; Delvert Dresback, 1976: 
Dale Condry, 1977; James A. Mayer, 1978; John F. 
Frasher, 1979; Varlyn Fink. 1980; John Parham. 1981; 
Earl Belsell, 1982; James R. Krum, 1983; Jay A. 
Willems, 1984: Terry T. Tilton. 1985; Frank 


Deutmeyer, 1986. Other members In 1987 are: Michael 
Albers, Richard Alman, Orland Amundson, Arthur 
Boots, Jr., Marvin Boyer, Ivan Fiedler, Victor Hamre, 
Lyle James, John Kloster, William Passlch, Lorenze 
'Skip' Peterson, Douglas Rees. John Slevers, Dr. Brad 
Waggoner, James Whitmore and Gary Yahnke. 

The Rotarlan Foundation makes available to 
Rotarlans the Paul Harris Fellowship. At this writing 
Donald Bunce, John Parham, Varlyn Fink and Frank 
Duetmeyer are Paul Harris Fellows and Dr. Aaron 
Randolph and Dr. Brad Waggoner are sustaining Paul 
Harris Fellows. 


BPW — Working for Working Women 

by Cindy Gunther and Kathy Koelker 


The Anamosa chapter of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Organization was chartered In 
the fall of 1932. Twenty-eight women, representing 
professions such as teacher, telegraph operator, 
librarian, bank clerk, secretary, pharmacist, 
chiropractor, and various county occupations, became 
charter members. Nellie Morey was elected the first 
president. Two of the charter members are still living In 
Anamosa and active In BPW. They are Bess Sherman, 
who was the first vice president, and Eleanor Donnelly, 
the first historian. The other members were Florence 
Althen, Helen Atkinson, Esther Brady, Evelyn Brown, 
Irma Bunce, Mildred Byerly, Lillian Byerly, Dessa 
Cooley, Marie Dorgeloh. Agnes Fay, Helen Garner, Lura 
Hanna. Ida Harms, Rena Hoult, Lora Huston, Gertrude 
Lawless, Alice Lowe, Nelle Miller, Bertha Moran, Rosa 
Morey, Dema Perkins, Helen Porter, Alice Reed, and 
Florence Whltcombe. 

The history of BPW closely follows the more recent 
history of Its community. As early as 1935, the 
organization was looking into recreational facilities 
such as a tennis court for area youth. Beginning In the 
late thirties, BPW, In cooperation with the American 
Legion Auxiliary, was active in funding a local tonsil 
clinic which provided for payment of tonsil removal for 
those who couldn’t otherwise afford the surgery. 

The forties were an extremely active time for BPW. 
The organization supported the war effort by assisting 
in making comfort kits for soldiers and contributing to 
the U.S.O. and the Navy Relief. And, with the Rotary 
outstanding Internationally acclaimed speakers to 
Anamosa with the theme, "Contribution to A New 
World Order”'. (The four-part series cost $1.00 for all, 
or 35 cents Individually.) In 1946, the organization 
sponsored an Infantile Paralysis fund drive. And during 
1947-1948, BPW came up with a plan for marking 
Anamosa streets, donating $500 for erecting street 
signs. 

In 1959 Mrs. Wilma Westphal, BPW president, 
represented the organization at a luncheon and 
ceremony dedicating Northwestern Bell's new dial 
telephone service. The sixties saw BPW providing new 
Anamosa residents with a community information 
booklet and introducing the Medic-Alert system to the 
town. 

During several years in the seventies, Anamosa BPW 
held Christmas parties for the Jones County Home and 
hired a bus so that the residents could view the 
Christmas lights in the surrounding towns. BPW also 
was an active part of a fund-raising drive which 


resulted in the purchase of a movie projector for the 
Jones County Care Center. Charter member Bess 
Sherman wrote a letter to the Parks Commissioner, 
Instigating repair work on the Upside-Down Bridge In 
Wapsipinicon State Park. The highlight in the spring of 
1973, a culmination of a BPW project, was the placing 
of the Grant Wood Memorial marker, made of Stone 
City stone, at the entrance of the Riverside Cemetery. 
The organization also installed two urns and three 
stone steps leading up to the artist's grave. The project 
was undertaken after BPW member Dorothy Rands was 
approached by a tourist visiting the cemetery, who had 
been unable to locate Wood’s grave site and he 
remarked to her that he felt it should be identlfed. 

In 1979 Anamosa BPW introduced its scholarship 
program, awarding the first scholarship to graduating 
senior, Mary Luckstead.A scholarship has been 
awarded annually. 

In the 1980s ,BPW has sponsored "Mr. and Mrs. 
Anamosa" during the annual Lazy-Crazy Days 
Celebration. Anamosa citizens who have contributed to 
the well-being of the community are honored with this 
award. The current community project is raising 
money for a playground fund. 

The objectives of the Business and Professional 
Women Organization are to elevate the standards, of 
business and professional women, promote their 
interests and bring about a spirit of cooperation among 
them throughout the country, and to extend 
opportunities to business and professional women 
through education. In 1983 the Anamosa group 
expressed several things a career women has to 
combat, including the fact that a woman is expected to 
retire from business at an earlier age than a man. 
While significant progress has been made in combating 
these areas, the Anamosa organization in, individual 
and group endeavors, continues to strive for the 
betterment of women through education and in the 
work place. 

In 1972 The Anamosa organization, represented in 
an original skit written by Eleanor Donnelly, won first 
place in state competition for membership 
presentation. The skit then went on to receive 
honorable mention in national BPW competition. The 
thoughts expressed then are still timely today. These 
are: “The advantages of membership include becoming 
acquainted with other business and professional] 
women, comparing notes, exchanging ideas and 
learning from each other.Shy, young, inexperienced 
members have developed into leaders and made a real 
contribution to the organization and its goals. 
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Committees are appointed to promote and direct the 
various projects undertaken. These projects may be 
civic, county, state, and even national ... they can be 
anything that has to do with the betterment of 
conditions generally: education, equal rights, beneficial 
legislation, training the handicapped to become sel- 
supporting. etc.". The emblem of BPW is a golden circle 
which binds all in a great bond of friendship. Enclosed 
in the circle are the symbols of leadership (Nike), truth, 
(torch), record (scroll) and commerce and business 
(ship). The predominant figure ’Nike”, the Goddess of 
Victory, is symbolic of the progress of women and is an 
inspiration to carry out our motto: “Better Business 
Women for a Better Business World”. The Anamosa 
organization of Business and Professional Women 
continues this fight. 

The current officers are Judy Wood, president; 
Coleen Van Antwerp, vice-president; Kay Shaw, 


secretary; Neita Huerter, treasurer; and Nancy 
Bickford, historian. Other members are Jean Bliss, 
Anna Brickley, Carolee Chapman, Jeanne Cox, Meg 
Doermann, Eleanor Donnelly, Malinda Englebart, 
Helen Gerst, Rowena Goodman, Colleen Guhl, Cindy 
Gunther, Dorothy Harmon, Helen Hawley, Mary Lou 
Hergert, Karla Jensen. Kathy Koelker, Virginia Kouba, 
Evelyn McClurg, Connie McKean, Betty Norton, Donna 
Oltmann, Anna Parham, Dorothy Postel, Helen Rlcklefs 
Davis. Josephine Russell, Pat Shaw, Bess Sherman, 
Betty Smith, Betty Stover, Blanche Swift, Peggy 
Walton, Wilma Walton, Judy Warrington, Flo Williams 
and Grace Zimmerman. These women represent the 
professions of teacher, secretary, clerk, store owner, 
county treasurer, retired deputy sheriff, computer 
security, bookkeeper and consultant, include the many 
facets of the business and profession women of our 
community. 


Camp Fire 

Blue Birds through Horizon 

compiled by Betty Remley 


There seem to be no records or old scrap books 
available to disclose the exact date Camp Fire Girls 
began in Anamosa. It has been said that Anamosa has 
had Camp Fire groups since the national organization 
began in 1912. We also know that Clara Niles (Mrs. 
Clifford) was one of the earliest names associated with 
the organization. It is entirely possible that churches 
sponsored groups, as was the case in the Cedar Rapids 
area. 

We do know that some of the Anamosa girls camped 
out at Stone City at the camp know as Stony Ridge, 
which was on the grounds of the old Green Mansion 
site. This was in the years of 1928 through 1930. Later, 
in 1931. Camp Hitaga was opened in Walker, Iowa, 


where many generations of girls have continued to 
camp and act as counselors. 

In 1950 Anamosa Joined the Iowana Council, 
Including the Cedar Rapids and surrounding areas. By 
paying into the council, the Anamosa groups received 
help in many areas of training, regional Council Fires, 
and all of the Camp Fire materials needed. 

In 1965 Virginia Kouba (Mrs. Wilson) represented 
the Iowa Council as a member of the National Council 
Board and attended the 50th Annlversay meeting in 
New York City. Virginia and Dorothy McLaughlin (Mrs. 
Glen) served on the 7-State Regional Board and 
attended meetings in Illinois, Nebraska and Denver. 
Charlene George. (Mrs. Robert) was recognized by the 



Recent photo of the Anamosa Camp Fire Girls 
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National Council Board by receiving the Charlotte Joy 
Farnsworth Award. She has given years of service and 
has held training sessions for others. 

Throughout all of those years we have had countless 
dedicated and devoted leaders, who have faithfully led 
groups from the Bluebirds through the Horizon clubs. 

At the present time we number 74 boys and girls. 


Circle J Squa 

The Circle J Square Dance club was organized on 
October 26, 1959, at the old Community Building in 
Montlcello. Iowa, with the help of Joe Legg. Jones 
County Extension Director; Robert Livingston, Jones 
County Farm Bureau president; and Thelma and Don 
Roberts, square dance callers from Cedar Rapids. The 
name “'Circle J” was chosen to symbolize the 
embracing of Jones County and the surrounding area. 

Don Roberts continued to teach square dancing and 
to call for the club after the club moved to Anamosa In 
1961. He retired in 1977 after suffering a heart attack 
while attending the annual square dance convention in 
Waterloo. An annual square dance is held in his honor, 
with the proceeds going to the Heart Fund. 


Boys have been a recent addition into the membership. 
The present leaders sire: Glenna Bergman, Jane 
Frasher, Ann Ure, Jennifer Brown, Patsy Evans, 
Barbara Zimmerman, Angie Smock, Sherry Becker, 
Anne Williams, Rose Hubler, Patti Monk, Deane 
Osterkamp, Mary Ellen Cross, Melody Oltmann, Cindy 
Izzard, Cheryl Marshall, Patty Petty and Judy Monk. 


e Dance Club 

Upon Don's retirement, Richard Goldsmith of 
Martelle became the caller and instructor. He was 
succeeded in January 1987 by Don Spurgin of Marion. 

The Circle J observed its 25th Anniversary in 1984, 
with a special dance at the Strawberry Hill school. 
Many guests were present including charter members 
Joann Holub, Verna and Ivan Fiedler, all of Anamosa; 
Roberta and Bob Plattenberger of Martelle; Audrey and 
Boyd Chatterton of Onslow and Audrey's parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. August Schrader of Montlcello; Harriet and 
Art Ehlers of Wyoming; and Edith and Hans Hinrichsen 
of Center Junction. 

There are 15 members. Officers are Sara Jane and 
Dick Frazier, co-presidents. 



Circle J Square Dance Club —Jlrst row: Narvls and 
Jenny Robinson, reporters; Dick and Sara Jane 
Frazier, presidents; Don Spurgin, caller; Doris and 
Dale Wink, vice presidents; Ruth and Bob Duncan, 
secretary-treasurer. Second row: Helen Nielson, 
Laura Calhoun, Janice McCrea, LaVerta Langenberg, 
Marlon Rickets, Doris McAtee, Enid Weers, Dorothy 


Hotz. Joyce Tenley, Russell Tenley. Third row; Lois 
Covington, Eldon Covington, Fay Nielson, Chuck 
Calhoun, Vivian Silver, Irene Boots (hidden). Darrel 
McCrea, Roseanne Debner, Lou Langenberg, Dick 
McAtee, LaVerne Rickets. Vernon Weers, Albert Boots, 
Bob Hotz, John Edgerton. 
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Concord Round Table 


The Concord Round Table was organized as a study 
club In 1903. Charter members were Mrs. J.E. Remley. 
Harriet Cunningham. June Moe, Emily Gordon, Cecilia 
Dyer, Catherine Hines, Rena Hubbell and Mrs. C.E. 
Buckley 

The club was federated In 1918. The name ‘Concord' 
means peace and harmony. The round table was added 
to establish equality of position In all discussions with 
no head nor foot to the table. 

On September 11, 1986, the club honored two long- 
time members at a birthday party. Mrs. Minnie 


Trevarthen and Mrs. Mildred Paul were both 97 years 
old that year. 

Present officers (In 1987) are: president, Mrs. Glen A. 
Russell: vice-president, Mrs. Carl Poppe; secretary, 
Mrs. J. E. Helserman; treasurer, Mrs. Oris Randolph. 

Other members are: Mrs. W.H. Boxwell, Mrs. D.E. 
Brlckley. Mrs. Gene DeLancey, Mrs. Thomas Murphy, 
Mrs. Earl R. Pulver, Mrs. Elizabeth Rorem, Ms. 
Margaret Ann Trevarthen, Mrs. Paul and Mrs. 
Trevarthen. 


Cornelian Club 

by Anne Williams 


Anamosa’s Cornelian Club grew out of meetings of 
the Methodist women at the schoolhouse in the late 
1920's, to study child psychology. The first records of 
the club are dated January 16, 1933. It became 
federated November 19, 1936. Since its beginnings, 


Cornelian Club has been particularly active in Camp 
Fire, charitable contributions, community 
Improvements and the Summer Reading Program at 
the Public Library. 


D.A.R. 

Francis Shaw Chapter 

by Wilma DeLancey 


The Francis Shaw Chapter of the DAR was organized 
In 1899, and was one of the earliest chapters in the 
state. It was named for Colonel Francis Shaw, Jr., 
grandfather of the organizing Regent, Miss Helen Lou 
Shaw, the first Regent. The first Vice Regent was Mary 
U. Remley; Secretary, Nellie S. Niles and Treasurer, 
Marlon Skinner. 

Within a year of organizing, an opportunity for 
service came to the chapter with the planning and 
building of the public library at Anamosa. It was this 
organization that was Instrumental In raising the funds 
to aid the cause. 

Presently, meetings are usually held once a month. 
In the past, the meetings were very formal, with music, 
white gloves, and good china. The DAR garden 
meetings were the most enjoyable with a variety of 
flowers in bloom at different times of the year. As the 
years progressd, the mood and dress have both been 
more relaxed. 

The DAR is involved in many activies. They support 
the Kate Duncan Smith DAR School In Grant, Alabama; 
a Tamassee DAR school In South Carolina: and the 
Bacone College, an American Indian School in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Christmas gifts are sent to the Veteran Hospitals in 
Knoxville and Iowa City by the DAR. 

Each year the chaper sponsors three senior high 
school boys or girls for the Good Citizens awards. The 
students are chosen for dependability, service, 
leadership and patriotism. 

The DAR observe Constitution Week each year, 
September 17-25. In February, they observe American 
History Month and on June 14, Flag Day. 

The national headquarters, located in Washington 


D.C., Include Memorial Continental Hall, DAR 
Constitution Hall and an Administration Building. 
There Is also an Americana Room, DAR Library, DAR 
Museum , Historical Research Library, and Seimes 
Microfilm Center. 

There are DAR Chapters all over the world. The 
organization has branches of CAR (Children of the 
American Revolution) and SAR (Sons of the American 
Revolution). 

To become a member, one must have proof of a blood- 
line relative who participated In the Revolutionary War, 
and be a citizen of the United States. Even though it 
may be very time-consuming to search for dates and 
places to prove your lineage, knowing you were a 
part of that time In history is a very proud feeling. 

The present officers are Regent, Wilma DeLancey; 
Vice Regent, Virginia Clark: Secretary. Dorothy Ehlts; 
Treasurer, Charlene George and Registrar, Helen 
Haysllp. 

Members as of January 1, 1987, were Vlrgina Hansen 
Clark (Mrs. Howard): Dorothy Ireland Cummins (Mrs. 
Talt); Wilma Hawley DeLancey (Mrs Gene); Nancy 
Jennings Devens (Mrs. David W.); Dorothy McGulrk 
Ehlts (Mrs. Fred); Charlene Doty George (Mrs. Robert); 
Harriet Johnson Hansen (Mrs. Jesse); Helen Pulver 
Haysllp (Mrs. Richard): Pamela Clark Horman (Mrs. 
Donald); Philomene Corwin Miller (Mrs. E. Virgil); 
Mildred Ellison Paul (Mrs. J. D.); Augusta Chamberlain 
Pulver (Mrs. Earl); Veryle Grant Purcell (Mrs. Verne); 
Lena Osborn Remley (Mrs. Alfred); Elsie Gusemann 
Russett (Mrs Alan); Maisle Ireland Schweitzer (Mrs. 
George); Ruth McCormick Sleveke (Mrs. Peter); Bertha 
Blessing Stlmpson (Mrs. Thomas); and Betsy Hansen 
Yosch (Mrs. Richard). 
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DAR Marked Military Road 

compiled by Mildred Brown 


The seventh marker was placed along the Old 
Military Road between Dubuque and the Missouri 
border at Anamosa in 1937. It was a bronze table, 
erected on a boulder which stands on the southeast 
comer of the Jones County Courthouse lawn. It was 
unveiled by Elenor Strawman and Lucille Remley with 
a bugle call by Bob Reed and dedicated by Mrs. John 
Hull. State Historian of the D.A.R., of Boone. Iowa. 

The marker recalls that in January 1839 a territorial 
act established the trail. Iowa City was the state capital 
at that time and a road through this part of Iowa was 
needed for travel, and to afford some protection from 
possible Indian attack. 

The United States government saw a need for a road 
to transport troops in case of possible Indian uprising, 
therefore, authorized the construction and 
appropriated $2,000 in 1839; $1,000 in 1844; and 
$8,000 in 1845. 

Mrs. Edgar D. Beach of Anamosa presided over the 
dedication program. Her mother, Mrs. Strawman. also 
spoke at the dedication. Besides being known as The 
Old Military Trail, it has also been known as the 
Territorial Road, the State Road; the International 
Road; the Dillon Road and the Dubuque Road. 

The boulder came from the Reformatory state farm, 
and was given to the D.A.R. by Warden W.H. Frazier. 

Some of the guests at the ceremony were Mrs. 
Imogene Emery, Iowa D.A.R. regent of Cedar Rapids: 
Mrs. R.M. Peet; Mrs. J.D. Paul of Anamosa; W.D. 
Johnston and Philip W. Shlve, of the Iowa Highway 
Commission and Mrs. B.E. Rhinehart, Anamosa D.A.R. 
chaplain. 



Among the persons who played promtnent parts tn 
the dedication of the Old Military Road trail marker, 
which was dedicated here are. left to right: Mrs. 
Emogene Emery of Cedar Rapids, state regent of the 
D.A.R.; Mrs. John Hull of Boone, D.A.R. state 
historian; Mrs. Edgar Beach, regent of Francis Shaw 
Chapter; Mrs. R. M. Peet, Mrs. J.D. Paul of Anamosa; 
W.D. Johnson, highway engineer; Phillip W. Shlve of 
Cedar Rapids, state highway engineer; and Mrs. B.E. 
Rhinehart (Eureka photo) 


After the program, the group toured the new 
courthouse and refreshments were served at a social 
hour in the community room, with Mrs. J.A. Hartman 
and Mrs. George Bye of Anamosa serving as hostesses. 


Evangeline Rebekah Lodge 

submitted by Wilma Walton 



Rebekah Sisters receiving 10. 20. 25. 

35, and 50-year pins. March 23, 1981. Front 

row: Eunice Conley. Bernlece First, Wilma Walton. 
Gladyus Baker. Ruth Heasty. Second row: Ethel 
Barker, Bertha Stlmpson. Eleanor Smith. Katherine 
Seeley. Third row: Josephine Russell. Laura Taylor. 
Dora Bradley, Margaret Hoag. Marie Zimmer, Isabelle 
Rogers. (Photo by Anamosa Newspapers, Inc. and 
submitted by Wilma Walton) 


The Rebekah Degree was the first fraternal 
organization for women ever organized and, for 25 
years, was the only organization of its kind in the 
nation. It has been said that Schyler Colfax was 
responsible for founding the Rebekah Degree. He was 
the author of the ritual. Initiation ceremony, the 
charges of the officers and the signs and passwords 

On March 6, 1889, at the Hall of Stella Lodge 223 
IOOF, a meeting was called by P.G., Thomas R. 
Ercanbrack to consider the propriety of organizing a 
Rebekah Degree Lodge in Anamosa. The name selected 
for the lodge was the Evangeline. 

On April 5, 1889, a meeting was called to order by 
District Deputy Grand Master, W.M. Harvey. The 
charter officers were: Grand Noble. Mrs. T.R. 
Ercanbrack: Vice-Noble, Mrs. M.P. Sigworth; Secretary, 
Mrs. E.M. Harvey; Treasurer. Mrs. William H. Symons. 

The Anamosa IOOF 40 allowed the use of half of their 
lodge room for six months, and during the rest of the 
year, the hall of Stella Lodge IOOF was used. 

An organ was purchased for $60, on the installment 
plan, payable to Shaw and Schoonover. 

The charter was granted in 1889, and the following 
year the meetings were held at the Hall of IOOF Lodge 
40. Due to the difficulty for members climbing the 
stairs, the meetings are now held in members’ homes. 
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In 1912, the Rebekah Circle was organized as an 
afternoon tea and met on the second Friday of each 
month, “work to be done for hostess, if she had it to do, 
if not each bring their own work.” The proceeds of 
these 10 cent afternoon teas were to increase the social 
fund. That was the beginning of the Past Noble Grand's 
Circle which now meets each third Thursday In 
members' homes. 

Those who have filled the chair of the Noble Grand 
over the years, beginning in 1890, for six-month terms 
were: Margaret Slgworth, Lucy C. Harvey, Luvia A. 
Mclneen, Henrietta Symons, Rebecca Port, Eliza 
Scroggs, Angellne Port, Sarah Johnson, Margaret 
Boyer, Mary Ringer, Mamie Joslln, Nellie Plumer, Mina 
Jackells, Nellie Dunning. - Elizabeth Soper, Jennie 
Powers, Etta Carpenter, Leona Harrison, Emma 
Lawson, Angle Sherman, Ledgle Waggoner, Dellah 
Johnson, Bertha Johnson, Jennie Oefilnger, Emma 
Metcalf, Ida Wilkinson, Ella Hines, Mary E. Smith, 
Cassle Miller. Sarah Beam, Nina Scroggs. Jane Atwood, 
Victoria Wilkinson, Ida Van Kirk, Millie Maul, Stella 
Joslln, Julia Johnson, Sarah Wlghtman, Maud Hakes, 
Carrie Groat, Libble Frisbie, Eva Templin, Ava Howe, 
Clara Chadwick. Margaret Hunnicutt, Lomeda Bunce, 
Minnie Schuchman. Mary Strlckel, Mattie Harvey, 
Pauline Lang, Frances Strlckel, Eflle Beardsley, Edna 
Patterson, Margaret Eastwood, Nettie Patterson, Bertha 
Webster, Bessie Patterson, Chloe Baumel, Mattie 
Loder, Blanche Ellison. Myrtle Merrill, Ruth Richards, 
Frances Wastfall, Iva Vernon, Anna Holub, Beatrice 
Waumachka, Lillian Beardsley, Anna Henricksen, Caro 
Frazer, Alice Carey, Mary Dircks, Marion Bowles, Nina 
Byerly, Pearl Neal, Clementine Ricketts, Lucile Barker, 
Gladys Ireland, Ida Darrow, Minnie Covington, Anna 
Holub, Faye Smykil, Mertie Crow, Lillian Beardsley, 
Nina Byerly, Bessie Carlson. Marguerite Morning, Pearl 
Dawes, Anna Ryan, Jennie Plond, Emma Soper, Elsie 
Johannsen, Kizzle Grassfield. Bertha Stlmpson, Bonnie 
Meade. Leona Uhr, Dora Bradley, Hazel Hartman, Ethel 



Front row: Gladys Baker, Eleanor Smith, Bernlece 
First, Ruth Heasty, Bertha Stlmpson. 

Standing, back row, Valeta Bray, Ethel Barker, 
Laura Taylor. Jo Russell. Isabelle Rogers. Kathy 
Barnes, Beryl May. Wilma Walton, Ethel Palmer. 
Evelyn Stlmpson. 


Barker. Ruth Taylor, Sadie Snyder, Idel Russell, Lois 
Pulver, Eleanor Smith, Viola Humpal, Marjorie Thuma, 
Isabelle Rogers, Theresa Payne and Florence Newhard. 

In 1953, one year terms were begun for the Noble 
Grands, who were: Bemiece First, Wilma Walton, 
Martha Bray, Velma Boots, Florence Gustafson, Mamie 
Roeberg, Wilma Hurt, Edna Seeley, Beryl May, Valeta 
Bray, Kathryn Barnes, Nancy Newhard. Vera Sickels, 
Rosemary Folken, Jean Klple, Judy Beckett, Ardys 
Dooley, Kathryn Ackerman, Marjorie Holmes and 
Katherine Seeley. 

The present officers are: Ethel Barker, Noble Grand; 
Beryl May. Vice Grand; Evelyn Stlmpson, Secretary 
and Wilma Walton. Treasurer. 


Fortnightly Club 

compiled by Veryle Purcell 


The Fortnightly Club is the oldest club in Jones 
County and the first to federate. Through the efforts of 
Miss Jessie Smith In 1882, a group of 12 daring women 
formed a Chautauqua Circle. Charter members were: 
Mrs. M. Alspaugh, Mrs. L.J. Adair, Mrs. R.M. Bush, Mrs. 
G.G. Noyes. Mrs. D.M. McCam, Mrs. A.C. Manwell, Mrs. 
J.E.M. Niles, Mrs. J.D. Cudworth, Mrs. S. Needham, 
Mrs. George Noble and Mrs. C.L. Niles. There were no 
officers and leaders were appointed at each meeting. 

When the programs were first started, they were 
equivalent to a four-year college education. Included 
were such subjects as Growth of the French Nation and 
The Law of Psychic Phenomenon. After four years of 
study, the class graduated with much pomp and 
ceremony. The graduation exercises Included a French 
essay, a class history, and a class prophecy. Every great 
man in history was quoted in the essay, including 
Julius Caesar, Socrates, Martin Luther, and many 
others In the same category. 

A second class graduated in 1887. This was called the 
"Pansey Class” because of Mrs. Alden, the author of 
the Pansey Books. Four members of this class 
Journeyed by train to New York, where, with other 
members of Chautauqua Circles, they received their 


diplomas. This group included Mrs. Margaret 
Alspaugh, Mrs. Noble, Mrs. Genora Noyes, and Mrs. 
Jennie Slgworth. 

The members of the club voted to federate In 1896, 
and adopted the name of “Fortnightly Club". From this 
time on, printed programs were used. A typical 
program for one meeting was: vocal solos, plus an essay 
on musical instruments, and papers on Beethoven and 
Mozart, plus piano selections from both of these 
masters; a talk on Paderewski; a piano duet; then the 
usual half-hour of Drummond and his Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World. All of this in one day’s program! As 
the minutes aptly described, “The lessons were quite 
long, but interesting.” 

In 1897, the club began the University Extension 
course on Growth of the American Nation, and war 
topics. Visits with the Friday Club of Montlcello were 
exchanged. Ladies who had teams offered them for use 
on guest days, as mud made it difficult where there 
were no boardwalks, and skirts were long and trailing. 

Club members began a novel; each to write a chapter 
and read it during the meeting. They named it the 
Unnamed Romance. Two club papers were sent each 
year to the State Federation Reciprocity Bureau. 
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In 1889 it was decided that in the future unmarried 
ladles of aVsober, sedate demeanor might be proposed 
for membership. 

By 1902, Fortnightly Club had elaborate banquets 
yearly for their husbands and guests in which they 
always served from five to seven courses, made 
sparkling toasts and had entertaining speakers. 

The menu for one banquet Included: bouillon, wafers, 
olives, celery, cranberry Jelly, oyster patties, cold 
turkey, cold ham, shrimp salad, Saratoga chips, 
Parkerhouse rolls, orange ice, fruit cake, white cake, 
marshmallow cake, macaroons, kisses, lady fingers, 
Neopolitan ice cream, coffee, and tea. With food so 
plentiful, it is obvious they were not dieting. 

Fortnightly Club began the study of the Bay View 
Course, as laid out in the magazine. One program 
Included: the Siberian Railway, a Sketch of Tourgenev 
and excerpts from his writings, plus a paper on Trusts, 
which took two hours to read, and a short talk by a 
guest. 

At another meeting, members listened to a 
Graphophone Program, during which they killed time 
by eating dates. A critic was appointed for each 
meeting, to be prepared to pronounce any proper 
names in the lesson. 

At evening meetings, Fortnightly members often 
entertained their husbands and Concord Round Table 
members, and their escorts, and a program of music 
was given. 

In 1910 came the first mention of autos, when the 
members who owned cars conveyed other members to 
the meetings. 

During the period from 1910 to 1920, Fortnightly 
continued the Bay View Course. The Club went on 
record as opposing pictures relating to White Slave 
traffic. Members went by train to Stone City (calling it 
Dearbomvllle), and spent the time after the dinner and 
meeting, while waiting for the afternoon train, visiting 
and crocheting. 

Programs were on Women Suffrage, Women in 
Industry, Politics, Progress, and in supporting the war 
effort, by donations to War Relief Fund, and by knitting 
for Red Cross. During this time, a quarantine for 
Influenza cancelled many meetings. 

During the 1920s the club continued with the Bay 
View Course of Study; programs on immigration: social 
welfare work; aid to crippled children; Boy Scouts; 
conservation of wild flowers; and the state park. The 
practice of substitute members was started at this time. 
In 1929 the club held a Martha Washington Tea to 
which all wore appropriate costumes. 


In the mid 1930s, Fortnightly Club sponsored a 
Junior federated club; the Athenian Club of Anamosa. 
Our club kept up with the times by studying such 
topics as The Changing Role of Women and Their 
Widening Horizons. 

Our 65th Anniversary was a Zig-Zag luncheon, with 
members in old time costumes. The first course was 
served at the home of Margret Downing; the main 
course was served at the home of Veryle Purcell; and 
dessert was served at the home of Louise Kellogg. 

For the 70th Anniversary, Fortnightly celebrated 

with a pageant narrated by Veryle Purcell. The club 
quartet, featuring Mrs. Olga Crockett, Miss Florence 
Hale, Mrs. Lulu Robertson, and Mrs. Virginia Kouba, 
sang several numbers, accompanied by Mrs. Wilma 
Remley. 

On the 90th Anniversary, Mrs. Margret Downing 
read a history of the club. During World War II, club 
programs reflected the war years with such topics as 
Tips on Wartime Living; Feeding the World; and Peace 
Through Understanding. 

Our changing times brought the club such programs 
as Understanding the American Negro; the New 
Philosophy of the American Character, and later Our 
Responsibility to God, To Our Fellow Man, and To 
Ourselves. Meetings were Instructive and fun, and no 
longer did we see the seven-course dinners. In its place 
were the Diet Luncheons, Box Socials, and Come-As- 
You-Are Breakfasts. 

Now 105 years old. our programs still reflect the 
changes taking place in our time. The members 
continue to give interesting and educational programs. 
Each year now, a tour is planned to some famous or 
historical spot in Iowa. The club contributes to the 
projects of state and national federation, as well as 
cooperating in local projects. 

Officers of the Fortnightly in 1987 are: Pauline 
Gardner, president. Relda Streets, vice-president; 
Margaret Randolph, secretary, Lois Wild, treasurer. 
Other members are: Carol Boyer, Marie Brown, Laurie 
Conrad, Margret Downing, Frances Embree, Frances 
Fairbanks, Ethel Hartman, Evelyn Livingstone, 
Dorothy McLaughlin, Rita McLaughlin, Veryle Purcell. 
Josephine Rees. Ethel Stanaway, Jackie Strother, 
Elizabeth Thompson, Ann Wahl, Becky Weimer and 
Wilma Westphal. Our three honorary members are 
Stella Crain, Lelas Heefner and Lulu Robertson. 

We who are members, hope that the future will bring 
as much pleasure and benefit as we have had and that 
the life of the club may go on indefinitely. 


Ladies' Izaak Walton League 

Wapsiketa First in Iowa 

Submitted by Florence Williams 


Wapsiketa Chapter, Izaak Walton League of America, 
was chartered at Anamosa October 14, 1946. This was 
the first Ladies' chapter in Iowa. The first officers were 
Mrs. Lance C. Candee, president: Mrs. A. Ray 
Fairbanks, vice president; Mrs. William Fisher, 
secretary; Mrs. W. Howard Chipman. treasurer. Mrs. 
John Koppenhaver named the chapter, using the 
names of the Wapsipinicon and Maquoketa rivers. 

This is a national conservation organization and the 
largest conservation group in Iowa. The motto is 
“striving to protect and improve the purity of water, the 


clarity of air and the wise stewardship of the land and 
its resources; to know the beauty and understanding of 
nature and value of wildlife, woodlands and open 
spaces for the preservation of this heritage and to man’s 
sharing in it”. 

The accomplished projects include: planting two 
trees south of the Jones County Courthouse; donating 
the pole and flag to the Jones County Central Park; 
donating money for the over-under bridge at the 
aforementioned park; donating money to provide food 
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Wapsiketa Chapter of Izaak Walton League — Front 
row: prestdent, Florence Williams; treasurer, Irma 
Abbott; Velma Vernon, Elva Foster. Back row; 
Josephine Russell, board member ; Carolyn Moore, 
reporter; Atha Jensen, board member; Grace 
Zimmerman, secretary; Mary Lou Hergert, board 
member, Alvina Miner, board member. (Photo 
submitted by Florence Williams) 

for the elk In the state of Wyoming and to preserve the 
Indiana Dunes park; purchasing the shrubbery which 
was planted around the band shell at Wapslana City 
Park and the hospital in Anamosa; maintaining the 


flower beds at the Jones County Senior Center; 
supporting the “Turn-in Poachers" state-wide 
program. 

Since 1952, the chapter has maintained the Wayside 
Park, which is located one mile north of Anamosa. This 
is the only rest area on highway 151 between Cedar 
Rapids and Dubuque. 

The chapter sends from to two four youths to the 
Luther, Iowa Conservation Camp each summer. 
Wapsiketa chapter representatives attend all 

workshops, district meetings, state conventions, and 
some national conventions. 

The present office holders are; Mrs. John Williams, 
president; Mrs. Earl PUlard. first vice president; Mrs. 
W.J. Bertllng; second vice president; Grace 
Zimmerman, secretary; Mrs. Lester Abbott, treasurer. 
On the board of directors are Mrs. Harold Miner, Mrs. 

Elmer Hergert, Mrs. Bruno Jensen and Mrs. Glen A. 
Russell. Mrs. Joe Miller Is historian. Other members 
are: Mrs. Richard Alman; Mrs. Clarence Barker, Mrs. 
Donald Eichelberger, Mrs. Ralph Foster, Ms. Arlene 
Mayo, Mrs. J.A, McQuaid, Mrs. Robert Miller, Mrs. 
Merlin Moore. Mrs. Roy Rodman. Mrs. Cliff Rogers, Miss 
Karen Rogers. Mrs. Alberta Strand. Mrs. Don 
Twachtmann and Mrs. Louis Vernon. 


Jones County Amateur Radio Club 

submitted by Ron Borkgren 


Ham radio started In Anamosa in 1927, with the first 
radio operator Pauline Joslin Gray, now of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Her call was 9PMJ until she received her 
official license 9E1W. Hams from various states who 
she talked to, or had heard of her, sent her the parts to 
build a better radio. Her future husband, Herman Gray 
of Mechanlcsvllle, Cal Miller of Lisbon, and Louis Huber 
of Tipton, came to her house and built the radio which 
used 13 batteries. 

Pauline helped the second Anamosa Ham operator 
get started. He was Bud Clark Joslin now of Sabula. 

Rex Campbell, of Delhi and Harold Wolmutt, were 
also early hams of Anamosa. 

The Jones County Amateur Radio Club was formed 
In January 1979 and became a chartered member of 
the Amateur Radio Relay League at the Oct. 3, 1979 
meeting. Everette Butch’ Custls, president, received 
the charter from Max Otto, the Section Communication 
Manager of Iowa. At that time there were 20 members 
and over 18 active friends in the club. The youngest 
was 14-year old Kerry Rlcklefs of Center Junction. 

In 1981 the club started an annual event — The 
Grant Wood Special Event Radio Station, set up at 
Stone City. The members make contact with other 


hams till over the United States. Now, the members 
make contact on Grant Wood Days from their homes. A 
special certificate Is mailed to everyone they talk to on 
that day. 

The other annual event Is called Field Day. Hams set 
up emergency radio stations with generators, or 
batteries, and make contact with other hams in the 
United States and Canada. This Is for practice and 
preparedness if an emergency should occur. 

In September 1986, the Jones County Court House 
opened up the new Emergency Operations Center. The 
Radio Club has radios there for emergency use that will 
talk around the world. One HF radio was donated by 
Harold Wolmutt’s widow. 

There is also a two ‘2’ meter Radio Station owned and 
maintained by Ray Hall of Monticello. It is open to any 
ham that wishes to talk within 30-40 miles of Anamosa, 
where the repeater is located. The J.C.A.R.C. uses the 
repeater each Sunday at 8 p.m. for Its emergency ser- 
vice net. The net controller Is Ron Borkgren who takes 
traffic of messages or emergencies that can be passed 
on to other people. 

In 1987 there were 16 active members In the club. 


Jones County Genealogy Society 

Search For Our ‘Roots' 


by JoAnn McRoberts Walters 


The Jones County Genealogical Society was formed 
in May 1985, following an organizational meeting 
called by June Morrow and JoAnn Walters. The 
following officers were appointed: JoAnn Walters, 
president; Joyce Wells, vice-president; June Morrow, 
secretary; Velma Norris, treasurer. Board members 


were; Jeanette Hale, Marian McQuaid, Dorothy Moyer, 
Garold Wells and Amita Westphal. 

Purpose of the society Is to create and foster an 
interest in genealogy and to gather and preserve the 
records of ancestors for future generations, whether 
they are courthouse records or cemetery records. 
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The members are in the process of copying the Jones 
County Courthouse records and in copying the names 
from cemetery stones. They are also trying to locate all 
of the ‘forgotten’ cemeteries, which will be cleaned and 
preserved. 

The group has published the first two books of Jones 
county marriages and an index to Volume Two of the 
1910 Jones County History. 

The society was incorporated in 1986 and was 
granted exemption status for state and federal tax 
purposes. The genealogy organization also received a 
charter membership certificate from the State 
Genealogical Society. 

The Jones County Genealogical Society's 
headquarters are in the rear of the Art and Tole Shop at 
122 East Main Street, Anamosa. The owner of the 
business is Kathy Zimmerman. This is located in the 
former Tyler & Downing Grocery Store. 

The area used by the society was formerly the T & D 
meat locker and was refurbished for use by the society, 
by helpers James Sibert, Dale Wilken, Lewis Newman, 
Donald Wherry and several members who lived near 


the city. The move into the Resource Center, was made 
by Renee Dooley and her 5-year old son, Joe, and 
JoAnn Walters. The grand opening was held in May, 
1988. 

Charter members of the society are: Dorothy Allan, 
Melvin Allan, Wilomena Alspach, Onalee Arnold, 
Darrell Bock, Mary R. Bell. 

Janet Campbell, Irma Jean Caspers, Jim 
Christianson, Darlene Cook, Allan Cook, Alice 
Covington, Renee Dooley, Pearl Dort, Irma Drexler, 
Antone Dusll, Mary C. Dusll, Evelyn Filloon, Bertha 
Finn, Jeanette Hale. 

Peggy Harding, Marietta Houghton, Susan Johnson, 
Maxinee Kelly, Marjorie Peet Lacock, Pauline Lacock. 

Elsie LeClere, Richard LeClere, Dale O. McRoberts, 
Jr., Marian McQuaid, Florence Michels, Meridith 
Monserud, W. Gary Morgan, June Morrow, Dorothy 
Moyer, Grace Moyer, Velma Norris. 

Virginia Sibert, Dorothy Smith, Loma Voss, JoAnn 
Walters, Lance P. Walters, Garold Wells, Joyce Wells. 
Janice Wenndt, Arnlta Westphal, Gayle Wherry, 
Donald Wherry and Joanne Wilken. 


PEO 

Chapter FU 


submitted by Wilma Remley 


The PEO Sisterhood was founded January 21, 1869, 
at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. The seven women who organized 
the society were students at Iowa Wesleyan College, the 
first college west of the Mississippi River, and was also 
one of the first colleges to admit women as students. 

PEO is a philanthropic educational organization. Its 
purposes are charitable and educational. Chapter FU 
was organized in Anamosa April 30, 1921. The charter 
members were Lena L. Chamberlain, Florence G. 
Henke, Rena Hubbell, Nellie O. Morey, Ida Louise 
Osborne, Cora B. Ramsey, Agnes Remley, Lena 
Remley. Lucy Remley. Ruth Remley, Minnie L. 
Trevarthen, Beulah V. Walton and Edna Watters. 

In the beginning, the organization donated to the 
civic committee that was planning a beautification 
program for the city; contributed to the Near East 
Relief; purchased milk and meat for needy families: 
purchased scales for the public school; contributed 
toward a weekly fee for a school nurse, including 
paying car fare to and from Des Moines, plus board and 
lodging: purchased coal for needy families, plus 
eyeglasses, overshoes, and other necessary items. 

The official publication of the Sisterhood is the PEO 
RECORD, published monthly, since 1889. The 
executive office is in Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Sisterhood maintains a retirement home, The 
Sarah Porter Beckwith Home in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
PEO also maintains Cottey College at Nevada, Mo. 
Cottey was founded in 1884 and has been owned and 
supported by PEO since 1927. It is a fully accredited 
two-year liberal arts college for women. Foreign 
students attending lend an international atmosphere. 

The Educational Loan Fund was the first project 
adopted by the sisterhood in 1907. It is a revolving loan 
fund available to qualified women who desire a higher 
education beyond high school and are in need of 
financial assistance. All told, nearly 23 million dollars 
have been loaned to 24,500 women students. 

The Program for Continuing Education, established 
in 1973, Is a grant program providing financial 


assistance to mature women who have discontinued 
their education, and then find It necessary to resume 
studies due to changing demands in their lives. This 
project has awarded over 2 V 2 million in small grants 
to over 6,000 women. The chapters often provide 
additional support. 

The International Peace Scholarship was established 
in 1949 to promote peace through education. Believing 
that education is fundamental to world peace and 
understanding, members of the PEO Sisterhood 
contribute funds for the purpose of providing grants-in- 
aid, and scholarships, to women graduate students who 
are citizens of countries other than the United States 
and Canada. 

The IPS is the only project that does not have 
education as its primary object. It uses education as a 
vehicle to work toward a goal of world understanding. 


First row: Eleanor Walters. Elfrtede Freshwaters. 
Minnie Trevarthen. Claudia Miller. Wilma Remley. 
Karen Biere. Second row: Virginia Kouba. Dolores 
Larson, Margaret Ann Trevarthen. Dorothy Lazio. 
Third row: Doris Anderson. Joan Hackett. Helen 
Mallett, Ruth Heiserman. Ethel Hartman. Back row: 
Ann Wahl, Verna Lewlson. Esther Legg, Sandy Dirks. 
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In today’s atmosphere of political unrest In many 
corners of the world, It is essential to do all we can to 
encourage the greatest possible communication. The 
IPS Fund continues to be a vital force through 
international women students, who return to their 
home countries and share their skills, knowledge and 
perceptions of North Americans. This year 179 
scholarships have been awarded. 

The members on Chapter FU continue to take part in 
our community activities and contribute to Anamosa 
projects. 

Resident members of the P.E.O. are: Doris Anderson, 
Karen Biere, Arlene Brainard, Lynda Dirks, Sandy 


Dirks, Elfriede Freshwaters, Sheila Garlock, Maijorie 
Goettsch, Joan Hackett, Ethel Hartman, Ruth 
Heiserman, Sandy Kouba. 

Vlrgina Kouba, Marilyn Lambertsen, Diane Larson, 
Dolores Larson, Dorothy Lazio, Esther Legg, Verna 
Lewison, Helen Mallett, Cheryl Marshall, Claudia 
Miller, Mildred Paul, Virgina Randolph, Betsy Remley, 
Betty Remley, Wilma Remley, Margaret Trevarthen, 
Minnie Trevarthen, Ann Wahl, and Eleanor Walters. 

Non-resident members include: Leona Kennedy, 
Cedar Rapids; Joan Micholson, Winthrop, ME; Janice 
Selferlng, Houston, TX; Cynthia Wahl, Ames; and 
Louise Wortman, Cedar Rapids. 


Ophelian Club 


The Ophelian Federated Jr., Study Club was 
sponsored by the Comelion Study Club, October 14, 
1939. Charter officers and members were: president, 
Mrs. Warren Rees; vice-president, Mrs. F.C. Frank: 
secretary, Mrs. Harold Heefner; Kay Headlee, Jayne 
Culver Perkins, Ida Book Rawson, Victoria Turner Ruhl 
and Doline Kyner Swanson. 

The Club aim is (1) to improve the mind, (2) to 
develop a more charming personality, (3) to give public 
service, (4) to consider betterment of the home. 

In 1945, the membership felt that their young 
families made keeping up with the demands of the 
federation imposible, so they withdrew their affllllatlon 
with the federation and became Ophelian Club. 

The programs were varied through the years, 
included house decorating, to a study of communism, 
Russia and China. The guest speakers were the 
Americn Field Service students. There were also book 
reports, and out-of-town tours. These tour groups went 
to Amana Colonies; Galena, 111.; Brucemore in Cedar 
Rapids; Iowa Hall in Iowa City; and a Frank Lloyd 
Wright designed home at Quasqueton. The programs 


are fun and relaxed. 

We have made monetary contributions to the 
American Field Service Fund, Camp Fire, Christmas 
baskets and the Community Center, as well as other 
community causes. 

Initially there were fall guest-teas and new members 
were often taken from these numbers. The May 
meetings often took the form of a morning breakfast or 
brunch. 

Approximately 100 members have belonged to the 
Ophelian Club since its founding, including many 
business and professional mens’ wives, who have since 
moved to other communities. 

Present members are Laura Frank, Wilma Westphal, 
Carol Boyer, Arlene Brainard, Marie Brown, Joanne 
Buresh, Laurie Conrad, Dorothy Downing, Helen 
Hawley, Virginia Kouba, Esther Legg, Ann Mayberry, 
Marty Penner, Joyce Poulter, Veryl Purcell, Thelma 
Sleep, Edith Larson. Ann Wahl, Ann Wegman, Ann 
Williams and Charlene Zimmerman. 

Membership is limited to 24 so the meetings can be 
held in the members’ homes. 


Royal Neigbors of America 



Royal Neighbors 


Royal Neighbors of America is a fraternal 
organization with headquarters at Rock Island, 111. RNA 
of Prison City Camp 1225 Anamosa was organized 


December 27, 1898. The charter members were 

Kuniquinda Baum, Annie M. Schuknecht, Sarah M. 
Gavin, Charles Brown, Dr. Thomas C. Gorman, Hulda 
Henrlkson, M. Gavin, Rose H. Heiberg, Nellie M. Cotton, 
Annie Anderson, Emma Strut, Ada C. Brown, Jennie 
Byerly, Emma Seely, Bessie Ewing, Robert Ewing, 
Lodgle Waggoner. Anna Lawrence. Richard Gray, 
Nettie Gray, Kathryn Hinds, Mary Countryman and 
Hazel Countryman. 

The lodge room was located on the third floor of the 
old courthouse, in Shaw’s Block. It was first used by the 
Modern Woodmen of America and was located above 
the Mills and Holtman grocery store. Although there 
was inside access to the lodge room, the long outside, 
iron stairway was used more often. It was attached to 
the east side of the grocery store. 

The Royal Neighbors is an auxiliary of the Modern 
Woodmen Lodge. Meetings have been held in both the 
Modern Woodmen and Knights of Pythias Hall. This 
hall was upstairs above Ament’s Dry Goods, now 
Breon's. Later members held meetings in the homes. 
They are now few in number, but do have a meeting 
once a month and endeavor to be helpful whenever and 
wherever a need arises. 

On June 19, 1920, a Juvenile chapter was formed. 
Charter members were Kenneth Akins, Rosemary 
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Akins, Iola C. Grim, Leola Mae Harvey, Ruth Elda 
Henry, Howard C. Porter, Thelma L. Porter, Charles L. 
Thompson, Hubert Underwood, Mary E. Underwood 
and Sarah T. Weaver. 

Prison City Camp 1225 was host for the 50th 
Anniversary Convention, held April 25, 1970, in the KP 
Hall. 


The National Royal Neighbors of America Home Is 
located at Davenport, Iowa, and is the only retirement 
home of its kind. It is a 3-story, brick edifice, atop a high 
bluff overlooking the Mississippi river. 

Most of the RNA memorabilia has been donated to the 
Jones County Historical Society. The present officers 
are Oracle. Eleanor Smith; Vice Oracle, Ina Haverly; 
Recorder, Atha Jensen: and Secretary, Sarah Parks. 


Starlighters II 

submitted by Robert Furino 


It was on an autumn evening in 1974 that 
Starlighters II was given birth. It came into the world as 
the brainchild of Ron Ketelsen, a Junior at Monticello 
High school. The idea of a community theatre in 
Monticello had been all but dead since the demise of the 
Starlighters, an organization which has produced 
plays there from 1951 through 1957. Not until Ketelsen 
provided a new spark, did the idea rekindle. 

His initial move was to enlist the support of Bob 
Furino, a senior at Upper Iowa University. Bob had 
been student-teaching at Shannon Elementary in 
Monticello where Ron was acting as a student-aide. The 
two of them had begun what was to become a long 
friendship while working there. Fortunately for them, 
one of the teachers at Shannon was Emil Prull, a former 
Starllghter. Ron convinced Emil that if the new 
community theatre was to have any chance to survive, 
it needed a well-respected member of the community as 
one of Its leaders. Emil proved very willing to help, and 
turned in many hours of elbow grease and essential 
advice during the formative period of the organization. 

Prull's home was the location for the first official 
meeting of the group on the night of February 6th, 
1975. It was then that the first Board of Directors was 
formed. Prull was elected president and Ketelsen 
received the nod as vice-president. Betty Wagner, 
editor of the Monticello Express, was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the new community theatre. The balance of 
the new Board consisted of Furino, Maxine Taylor 
Marek, a teacher at Monticello High school; Janeece 
Olinger Lasley, a teacher at Carpenter Elementary in 
Monticello; and Nancy Stevens, a reporter at the 
Monticello Express. This group went by the title of 
temporary board and was to control the organization 
until a permanent board could be elected after 
membership increased. 


Planning was begun toward a spring dinner theatre to 
be held at the Community Building. The Board decided 
to present three separate one-act plays rather than 
attempting a full-length production. This action 
resulted from the concern that the community theatre 
needed to start small and build upon experience. 
Instead of possibly taking on more than it could handle 
and destroying itself in the process. 

To enhance the chances of initial success, 
publicity was needed to increase public awareness of 
the group’s existence. A proposal surfaced that a 
permanent name be adopted before any publicity 
would be arranged. This led to a lengthy discussion 
with many suggestions being made. Finally, Bob 
Furino proposed that the group be named Starlighters 
II since the goal was to cany on the tradition of twenty 
years before. The proposal received unanimous 
support, and so the new Starlighters II was christened 
in Monticello. 

The first production was a dinner theatre consisting 
of three one-act plays; "The Comhusk Doll", a drama 
directed by Esther Gilbertson; “The Shock of His Life”, 
a comedy directed by Jan Hoag; and "Sparkin’’, a 
comedy directed by Florence Kenny Flannagan. The 
production was a success as large audiences packed the 
auditorium of the Community Building on all three 
nights. 

Starlighters II continued as a highly successful 
theatre troupe, putting on ten productions over the 
next three years. 

The history of this organization took a significant 
turn, however, when early in 1978 representatives 
from the Anamosa Community Theatre met with 
members of the Starlighters II Board of Directors, 
inquiring whether or not their organization could 
combine forces with Starlighters II. The Directors of 



Starlighters II, Jones 
County Community Theater 
presented their first show in 
their new theater in 
downtown Anamosa Feb. 

26, 27 and 28, and March 4, 
5 and 6, 1988. 

Bob Furino. as the hero 
Charlie, is being admired 
by cast members of "The 
Foreigner" by Larry Shue, 
and directed by Ron 
Ketelsen. From left: Elaine 
Dally, Jayson Stover, 
Ruthanne Weldeman and 
Shawn Carr. (AJE photo by 
Pat Worden Sutton) 
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both groups thought the Idea to be a good one, so on 
February 16, 1978, the Boards of Directors of the two 
community theatres met In the basement of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church In Anamosa. That night the Directors 
of the Anamosa Community Theatre voted to Join 
Starllghters II, and a new county-wide community 
theatre was bom. 

The move turned out to be a fortuitous one, for the 
combined membership made for a strong and 
progressive new group. During the decade to follow, 
Starllghters II staged thirty-three productions 
beginning with "The Sound Of Music,” the theatre's 
first musical. It was the first show to be presented In 
both Anamosa and Montlcello. 

From 1978 to 1983 Starllghters II moved ahead at a 
frantic pace, producing an average of nearly five shows 
a year. After this period of expansion, the group 
tumbled Into a surprising period of Inactivity. From 
December of 1983 until April of 1985, Starllghters II 
put on only one production, causing many within the 
organization to wonder whether or not the community 
theatre would survive. The answer came during the 
spring and summer of 1985. That time period saw the 
Influx of many new faces and many familiar faces who 
were returning after self-imposed leaves of absence 
from the Starllghter II stage. 

One of the new faces belonged to Virginia Danielson, 
who, along with Steve Nasslf, directed “You're a Good 
Man, Charlie Brown" In July of 1985. This was the first 
production staged In Anamosa In almost two years. The 
show sparked a renewed Interest In Starllghters II. 

It was the May 1986 production of "Oklahoma" that 
marked the return of Starllghters II as an 
entertainment force In Jones county. Ron Ketelsen, 
back from Wichita, Kansas, was at the helm as director, 
with Donna Oltmann and Anna Mary Boots assisting. 
"Oklahoma” was a resounding success, setting 
Starllghters II records In the areas of budget outlay, 
attendance, and profits. During the show's run, the 
membership of Starllghters II Increased by over 900 



1987-1 988 Starllghters II Board of Directors — Front 
row, left to right: Bob Furino. Jayson Stover, Monte 
Kramer: back row: Brian Rohr, Steve Nassif, Virginia 
Danielson, Mary Sue Vernon, Anna Mary Boots, Ron 
Ketelsen. (Photo submitted by Anna Mary Boots ) 

percent. 

Four shows have been produced since that time 
Including “Vanities”, “FelfTer's People”, “Life With 
Mother Superior", and the most recent show, “South 
Pacific ". The annual meeting In August of 1987 
Ironically saw Ron Ketelsen elected as president of the 
group he founded thirteen years before. Ketelsen and 
the other eight members of the Board of Directors will 
be leading Starllghters II Into its most ambitious 
season to date. Six productions are scheduled for the 
1988 season, and two others, “Come Blow Your Horn" 
and "An Old-Fashioned Christmas”, are on tap for the 
remainder of 1987. 

For Starllghters II, Inc., the future looks very bright. 

In January of 1988, Starllghters II purchased the 
former Coast to Coast store building In downtown 
Anamosa and had their first permanent theatre. 


Three-Quarters Club 

submitted by Mildred Barker Brown 



(Djrcp-Q}nartcrB Club 


Anamosa. Iowa 


The symbol of Three-Quarters Club 

June 10, 1910, marked the first official meeting of the 
Three-Quarters Club of Anamosa. The members were 
an exclusive group of young men of the community 
who took great pride in having been chosen for 
membership in the unique organization. The Preamble 
and by-laws read as follows: 


“In order to encourage sociability and fellowship, and 
maintain a high standard, morally and physically, we 
the young men of Anamosa. form the Three-Quarters 
Club and adopt the constitution and by-laws. 

By-Laws 1. Each member shall sign the by-laws of 
the club at the time of initiation. 

2. Intoxicating liquors are strictly forbidden In the 
club rooms and any violation of this rule shall mean 
Immediate expulsion. 

3. The lnltlan fee, dues and associate membership 
fee shall be five dollars, one dollar, and twenty- 
five cents, respectively.” 

The officers, elected at that first meeting, were 
William Fisher, president; Ernest Corwin, vice 
president; W.M. Johnston; Earl Fisher,- treasurer. On 
the Ways and Means Committee were Avert Corwin, 
Earl Boyer, Edd Powers and Will Johnston. Others 
attending the first meeting were Clifford Corwin, 
Harold Pelton, Chas. Kratzer, Vincent McGreevy and 
Ross Fife. Other members who Joined in 1910 were 
William Donnelly, Armour Gould and Clifford Lang. 

The club leased the third floor of the Opera House 
Building (north and east of the hallway) from Clifford 
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Niles, owner of the building and President of the Grand 
Opera House Company. Rent was $22.50 per month. 

On October 6, 1910, the club formally adopted the 
name of ‘TheThree-Quarters club' and presented the 
ofllclal symbol and monogram which represents the 
two Greek letters standing for profit and pleasure. The 
% was added to complete the symbol. Letterheads 
were printed and gold stlck-plns were made for the 
members, using the simple but meaningful symbol. 
Spoons were also made, and a set of teaspoons was the 
traditional wedding gift to any member who entered 
Into matrimony. 

Regular business meetings were held on the third 
quarter of the moon at 8:30 P.M. Each meeting 
included: (a)payment of bills; (b) voting on applications 
of candidates; and (c) any other business. 

All dues had to be paid In advance, on or before the 
first day of each month at 8:30 o’clock p.m., under 
penalty of suspension or expulsion, subject to the 
following restrictions: 1.) A member may be re-instated 
at the end of the first week, by payment of a 25 cent 
fine and the regular dues; and 2.) At the end of the 
second week, by payment of a 50 cent fine and regular 
dues. All members not paying any special assesement, 
as voted on by the club, were fined and dropped from 
membership. Any members not re-lnstatlng In 
compliance was dropped from membership and asked 
to Immediately tender his key to the secretary. A 
member expelled for non-payment of dues could be re- 
instated only at the end of six months time. No member 
would be re-instated from the total suspension or 
expulsion more than once. A formal vote was taken 
and recorded In the minutes of the meeting at which a 
member was expelled for any cause. 

Any member could be removed for cause by three- 
quarters vote of all the members at the regular meeting, 
following the filing of compalnt with the secretary. He 
would, however, be notified to appear at such meetings, 
with full rights to explain his actions, and have a free 
and Impartial trial before the club. 

All applications for membership were received and 
an Investigating committee appointed, and were voted 
upon at the regular business meetings. (Article 12 of 
the Constitution stated: Two black-balls shall be 
necessary to bar any applicant from membership. 
Some of the violations considered ‘black-balls’ were 
public intoxication, legal violations, moral violations, 
dishonest activities, or any ungentlemanly conduct at 
any time). 

The club was Incorporated May 2, 1917. A piano and 
pool table were purchased for the club rooms for the 
entertainment of the members, and special dinners and 
social evenings were well attended. Initiation 
ceremonies were memorable events, and were 
sometimes partly shared by the public. In one Instance, 
a prospective member was instructed to roll a peanut 
across Main Street In front of the Opera House, using 
his nose for the ‘roller’. Another time, a new member 
was instructed to sit atop a huge sign on Main Street 
until given permission to climb down, which was the 
most part of one day. 

After meetings, the members often enjoyed lunch at 
the Opera House Cafe, The Vendome or the Gillen 
House. The club also sponsored many picnics In the 
area and held many dances at the K of P Hall. Benefit 
stage shows were also regular events. 

The following was reported in the Anamosa Eureka 
December 28, 1916: The Three-Quarters Club Minstrel 
will occur Tuesday evening. January 2. This will be a 


novel and down-to-the-minute show, introducing 
songs, Jokes and novelties along the lines of traveling 
minstrels. Seats will go on sale at Beam’s dress store 
tomorrow, and there will be a big free street parade at 
7;30 the night of the show. The cast Includes 35 artists 
who will be interlocutor. The cast and program follows: 

End Men — Chas. Tyler, Will Fisher. Dean Lawrence, 
Don Comstock, Clyde Barker, Jack Edwards, C.A. Craig 
and Harry Platt. 

Chorus — Fred Althen, L. Berry. Earl Fife, Ray 
Farragher, E. Fisher, Ben Harrison, Ralph Harrison, A1 
Koglin, Ray Mills, Chester Miller, John Johannson, Fay 
Merrill, Armour Gould, Howard Greene, Hubert 
Metcalf, Fay Shankland, Ja. Hassell, F.L. Webster, N. 
Scherlinger, A.C. Robinson, F.E. Carrier, Doc 
Finnegan, J. A. Corwin. John Foarde, Duncan Wason, 
Ernie McDaniel, George Zeuch. Roy Joslln. 

Part I: Opening Songs — ’Carry Me Back To Old 
Virginia’, ‘Witmark Overture’ by Entire Company; 
‘It’s Not Your Nationality' by Ben Harrison; 'Queen Of 
The South Sea Isles’ by Earl Boyer; ’I Love Dixie’ by 
Harry Platt; Turn Back the Universe and Give Me 
Yesterday' by A.C. Robinson; ‘If You Have Got A Little 
Bit, Hang On To It’ by Jack Edwards; Come to 
Nashville. Tennessee’ by Clyde Barker: ’There’s a Little 
Bit of Bad In Every Good Little Girl’ by Don Comstock; 
‘Oh How She Could Yackl Wickl Wackl Woo' by Howard 
Greene; 'The Angels Ragtime Ball’ by Chas. Tyler; ’And 
They Called It Dixie Land’ by C.A. Craig. 

Second Part: The olio will open with a cross fire act 
with plenty of comedy that will be worth your time by 
Chas. Tyler and Hubert Metcalf. The second number 
will be a musical act by the famous players, Clyde 
Barker and John Foarde. 

The Bum Army, Including the entire cast, will give 
you an idea how American soldiers mobilize, and at the 
same time, you will have to tie yourself In a seat for 
laughter. 

Buck and wing dancing by Mr. McCullough and 
Johnnie Johannsen. 

The final act will be the Dark Town Fire Brigade. In 
this act you will see Mr. Dean Lawrence, the noted 
comedian, In the character of the new fire chief. 

All music in this show accompanied by Donnelly’s 
Big Orchestra. 



Some of the Three-Quarters Club boys. The first two 
In the back row are unidentified, but following them 
are Ernest Corwin and “Chub" Miller; front row, 
Oscar Miller, Avert Corwin, and (unidentified). (Photo 
submitted by Philomene Corwin) 
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World War I had a sobering effect on the members of 
the Three-Quarters Club. Since the membership 
consisted mostly of young men of draft age, many were 
called Into the service of their country. After the 
Armistice, enthusiasm dwindled, and many of the 
members had married or had moved on with other 
interests In their lives. 

At a meeting on October 12, 1922, It was decided to 
discontinue the club, and on October 30, 1922, the last 


meeting was held. The piano was sold to Dr. G.R. 
Wilkinson for $100 and all the remaining fixtures were 
sold to the Knights of Columbus for $700 with 
possession on November 1, 1922. A committee of Chas. 
Tyler, Avert Corwin, and Virgil Van Kirk, was ap- 
pointed to pay all remaining bills and settlements of 
the club. Those signing the final papers were: Dr. G.R. 
Wilkinson, A. Earl Boyer, V.A. Van Kirk, J.A. Corwin, 

E. K. Patton, C.J. Tyler, Jas. Hartman, W.A. Hayes and 

F. H. Chadwick. 


Roll of Honor 


Gave to Service of the United States World War 1: 
Harry L. Platt. Albert E. Koglln. W.L. Pearson, Ray J. 
Mills, Dorsey Trump. Willard Robinson, Wm. V. Owen, 
N. Ray Echtemacht, Arthur Poland, George Zeuch. 
John J. Foarde, Earl A. Fisher, Charles Tyler, Roy 
Joslin, Galen Finnegan, Arthur Northrup, Hubert 
Metcalf. E.F. Ballou, Clifford Corwin, Leo Brickley, 
Faye Shankland, Cedric Campbell, Dean Lawrence. 
Clyde S. Barker, Floyd McDufee, Norman Bickel, Earl 
A. Boyer, Virgil Van Kirk, Lloyd Soper, Lloyd Lowrey, 
Charles Kratzer and W.E. Schrleber. 

Members that appeared on the membership roll 
through the years, their ages, and their occupation as 
listed on their applications for membership: 

Fred C. Althen, Painter: Elmer Anderson, 20, Grocery 
Clerk: W.E. Atchison, 37 ,Ass't Sec. N.M.R. Society: 
Eugene Atkinson, 18, Druggist; Earl F. Ballou, 21, 
Farmer: Earl Boyer, County Recorder: L.D. Berry, 27, 
Electrician; Clyde S. Barker. 22, Actor; Clifford Bye. 19, 
Intertype Operator; Clarence Bye, 18, Student; Leo 
Brickley, 22, Truck Driver, Norm Bickel, 26, Teacher; 
Alvin Byerly, 20, Farmer; Burton Brown, 27, Farmer; 
Clifford Barker, 21, Clerk: Ernest Corwin, 26, Wire 
Chief; Avert Corwin, Clerk; Clifford Corwin, Electrician; 
Le Roy Corwin, 19, Expense Clerk: J.P. Corwin, 17, 
Clerk; Don W. Comstock, 25, Auto Salesman; Cedric 
Campbell, 21; Henry Carlson, 21, Farmer; Joe 
Chadwick; William Donnelly, 27, Musician; Lawrence 
Dutton: L.A. Downing, 18, Student: J.E. Dearborn, 21, 
Station Engineer, Stone City; Don Ellison; N. Ray 
Echtemacht; William Fisher, Clerk; Earl A. Fisher; G.A. 
Fisher, 27, Clerk of Court; Earl Fife, 19, Drug Clerk; 
Ross Fife: Hubert Fife, 22, Mechanic: J. C. Foarde: F.C. 
Foarde: Ray Farragher, 18, Clerk; George W. Fegan, 17, 
Bookkeeper: A. Ray Fairbanks, 32, Farmer; R.D. 
Finnegan, Farmer; Galen Finnegan, Farmer; J.W. 
Goodman, 38, Hardware; Louis Gardner, 41, Publisher; 
D. W. Griffin, 24, Jeweler; Leo Gilchrist; Armour Gould, 
Clerk; Emil Gustafason, 25, Granite Cutter; Ralph 


Grimm, 18. Student; Ernest B. Harrison, 28, Laborer: 
Ralph Harrison, Carpenter; C.W. Herberg, 22, Auto and 
Fire; Theron Hilton; Warren A. Hayes ,25; Le Roy 
Hoklnson, 28. Farmer; C. H. Hale. 29. Farmer: C. B. 
Halverson: James Hasell ,20, Bookkeeper; James 
Haverly, 19, Clerk; E. K. Hall, 20, Clerical; Harold Hart, 

17, Clerk; Harold Harter, 23, Implement and Harness; 
W. M. Johnston; Will Johnston; Roy M. Joslin, 22, 
Farmer; Fred Joslin, 19. Farmer; Chas. Kratzer, 19, 
Musician; Ralph Kratzer; A.E. Koglln, 23, Tinner; Dean 
Lawrence, 18, Grocery Clerk: Clifford Lang; L. H. 
Lowrey, 18, Bookkeeper; P.E. Lowe, 35, Janitor; J.J. 
Livingston; Barton Loomis, 18, Clerk; Sam Loafer: 
Vincent Me Greevey; Oscar Miller, 20, Clerk; F. L. 
McDuffy, 22, Hardware Clerk; H. Manefee; Robert 
McClaughy, 22, Student; Ray J. Mills; Hubert Metcalf, 

20, Electrician and Chauffeur; C. H. Mellecher, Barber; 
Chester Miller, Student: Noble Mershon; Wm. 
Mllisiewiez, 20. Lithographer; Arthur Northrup, 19, 
Clerk; John Onnen, 21, Bank Clerk; Wm. V. Owen, 21, 
Teacher; H.S. Platt, 25, Druggist: Harold Pelton, Clerk; 
Edd Powers, Guard; Dr. H.K. Patton, 43, Physician; 
Clem Plamadore, 18. Clerk: Elmo Plllard. 21, Farmer; 
Arthur Poland, 27, N.T.D Carrier; W. L. Pearson: Louis 
Quigley. 22. Pharmacist; B. Overy, Druggist: P. 
Robertson, Farmer; Cleveland Rankin. 25. Dry Cleaner; 
Willard Robinson; Walter C. Ronen; Glenn Russell, 
Farmer; W. E. Schrelber, 26, Clerk; Faye Shankland, 

18, Postal Clerk; Lloyd Soper. 22, County Recorder: 
C.D. Shimerda, 19, P.O. Clerk and Carrier; Dr.Seydell, 
23, Dry Cleaner; Chet Taylor, Clerk; Merle Taylor. 22, 
Laborer; Dr. A.N. Trevarthen, 28, Dentist; Dorsey 
Trump, 21. Clerk; C. J. Tyler, Clerk; Virgil Van Kirk, 
Clothing Salesman: Lee Van Kirk, 21, Stenographer; 
Howard Van Kirk, 24, Cooperative Delivery; Alfred 
Walton, 42, Business Man; Dr. G. R. Wilkinson, 27, 
Dentist; Duncan Wasson, 26, Farmer; Frank 
Wlghtman, 25, Boss Tile and Spade Co.; LeRoy Walt, 

21, Ref. Guard; Wm. Yount, Clerk; George Zeuch, 23, 
Clerk. 


Wapsi-Ana Garden Club 


The Wapsl-Ana Garden Club grew out of the 
Anamosa Beautification Corps. The members of the 
ABC who met to formulate the garden club were: 
Charlene George, Joan Hackett, Ardis Hagen. Cecilia 
Hatcher, Marty Penner and Thelma Sleep 
At the organizational meeting held at the home of 
Marty Penner, April 5, 1965, the following officers were 
chosen: Doris Wink, president; Dorothy Downing, vice- 
president; Bemlta Wells, secretary; Judy Hahn, 
treasurer. Charter members were Kathryn Ackerman, 
Ruth Beaver, Martha Benson, Elizabeth Boots, Blanche 


Brickley, Lorraine Clark, Louise Davis, Charlene 
George, Joan Hackett, Ardis Hagen, Marty Penner, 
Thelma Sleep, Minnie Streeter, Beverly Wink and Mary 
Wright. 

The club motto was “Dirty Thumbs” and the club 
flower was the Iris. The club flower was changed to the 
petunia In 1971 and it was recommended that this be 
chosen as the official city flower. 

In 1966, inconjunction with ABC, a Yard-of-the-Week 
contest of the citizens of Anamosa begem, in which 
yards were Judged each week, in each ward, on general 
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appearance, simplicity and creativeness. In 1968 the 
Garden Club assumed the whole responslbllty of the 
yard contests. Initially the local merchants donated 
prizes for winners; presently plaques are awarded to 
the winners, which are now chosen, two each month, 
for June, July and August. 

From 1966 through 1970 annual flower shows were 
held. The Garden Club also held a flower show during 
the Grant Wood Festival in 1973 and in the town’s 
Harvest Festivals in 1971-3. 

In 1975 the Wapsi-Ana Garden Club formulated 
plans for a city flower garden at the comer of Scott and 
Second streets. The city of Anamosa donated Stone 
City stone and Installed a water hydrant on the site. 
Arthur “Junior” Boots laid the stone and donated 
evergreens. The garden club and the city cooperated 
with the planting, weeding and mowing of the area. 

The 1987 garden club officers and members are: 
Bernice Shover and Wilma Stover, Co-chairmen; 
Charlene George, secretary- treasurer; Frances Embree, 
publicity; Pearl Parks and Annabel Graver, calling; 
Doris Wink, historian. Other members are: Dorothy 
Calvert, Doris Harness, Mary Lou Hergert. Bonnie 
Myers, Marian Rickels, Gerri Shover, Betty Stover, 
Relda Streets, Pauline Twachtmann and Lucille 
Walderbach. 

Honorary members are Greta Marlenee and Ellen 
Walderbach. 


Pythian 

The White Fawn Pythian Sisters Temple 119, of 
Anamosa has a Charter bearing the date of August 8, 
1900. The names of the charter members cannot be 
located, however, the members as of December 31, 
1986, were: Kathryn Acherman, Lula Byerly, Fern 
Caswell, Janet Engelbart, Penny Engelbart, Sharon 
Fall, Naomi Foster, Margaret Hoag, Addle Ireland, 
Edith Lambert, Betty Lowe, Rachel Main, Angie May, 
Linda Marsh, Helen Mead, Iva Morning, Pearl Norton, 
Carla Null, LaDean Osterkamp, Edna Platner, Karen 
Rogers. Isabelle Rogers, Wilma Rumple. Joann 
Shrewsberry, Eleanor Smith, Norma Smith, Elsie 
Snyder, Lottie Soper, Connie Sparr, Laura Taylor and 



Wapslana Garden Club — front row: Gerri Shover. 
Wilma Stover, co-chairmen; Pauline Twachtmann. 
Bernice Shover, co-chairmen; Anabel Graver, caller; 
Charlene George, secretary -treasurer. Back row: Doris 
Wink, historian; Lucille Walderbach. Betty Stover, 
Mary Lou Hergert, Doris Harness, Relda Streets, 
Marian Rickels. Not pictured are Dorothy Calvert, 
Frances Embree, publicity; Bonnie Myers; Pearl 
Parks, caller. Honorary members are Lelas Heefner, 
Greta Marlenee, and Ellen Walderbach. 


Sisters 

Marie Zimmer. 

The Pythian Sisters meet at the Masonic Hall in 
Anamosa. They have helped with community projects, 
such as donations to the fire department, the 
ambulance fund, the community hospital and other 
public drives. They support the State of Iowa projects 
with the Knights of Pythias and furnish equipment 
such as wheelchairs and walkers for those in need of 
such items. Persons do not have to be a member to use 
the equipment. 

Mary Green and Janet Engelbart have served as 
Grand Chiefs and served the State of Iowa. 


Amber NFO Reload Corp. 


The Amber N.F.O. Reload Corporation built their 
handling facility in June, 1974, on a tract of land owned 
by John Redmond, one mile west of Amber, on the 
county pavement E-23. 

A non-profit corporation was formed for the purpose 
of assembling livestock for the members. 

The building, a 50 x 96 ft. Cuckler Steel Span 


structure, including scale, pen and office, was financed 
by members of the Jones County N.F.O. 

Present officers of the corporation are: Merle Jansen, 
president: Pat Cashman. vice-president; Earl Oswald, 
secretary, Lawrence Yanda, treasurer. 

The Board of Directors are: Merle Jansen, chairman; 
Melvin Mantemach, Pat Cashman, Lawrence Yanda, 
and Mark Burlage. 
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XIII 

Unique People, Places and Things 


John Dirks - Riverman 


complied by Bertha Finn 



Johnny Dirks stands on one limb of a dead tree, just 
after he cut off another tree limb. The tree, which 
washed downstream with the high water, was 

There are many families with the name of Dirks In 
and around Anamosa. The one we are writing about Is 
John, one of two sons of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Dirks. 
John Is the one person, who more than anyone In re- 
cent years, acts in concert with the Wapslplnlcon River. 
He is the one who, for many years, has caught the big- 
gest fish, the one who gets Involved when anything Is 
happening In or around the river or the old bridge, 
spanning the river at Anamosa. He was there when the 
bridge needed repairing, and when the tragedy of a 
drowning occurred. He was there for as long as It took 
to aid in retrieving the victim. The day he and his bride- 
to-be were married on a rocky Island In the middle of 
the river, during low tide, brought a large segment of 
the town to view this unusual event. 

The following published by the Cedar Rapids Gazette 
February 24, 1984, and reprinted here by permission of 
the Gazette, Is a good example of one episode In which 
John took part: "Remember the old saw about people 
being bom to responsibility while others have It thrust 
upon them?” Johnny Dirks of Anamosa must have 
been bom to take responsibility for the Wapslplnlcon 
River. 

The sudden breakup of an Ice Jam In the Wapsl 


banging the underside of the old river bridge and 
could have damaged the bridge. February 24, 1984. 
(Cedar Raptds Gazette photo) 

upstream of Anamosa one weekend was enough to pick 
up a dead tree and deposit It on the old hydroelectric 
dam a few yards east of old Highway 151 bridge, now 
restored as a foot bridge. 

A stout limb banged on the underside of the bridge 
above every time a wave came along or the current 
swelled. That bothered Dirks, who frequently fishes in 
the river and Is well known about the area as a sort of 
Wapslplncon gum. With his long hair and mountain- 
man beard he certainly looks the part. But that’s also a 
look of authority. 

With the help of friends Wednesday afternoon, Dirks 
tied a stout rope around his waist and was hoisted over 
the bridge railing and onto the snagged tree. 

‘You won't have to worry about freezing to death if 
you fall In,” he Joked beforehand. ‘The shock alone will 
be enough to kill you,’ 

From snow melt and runoff from rains, the Wapsl has 
swollen to near flood stages. Other limbs flowing over 
the dam took minutes to resurface after being 
repeatedly dragged beneath the surface from the 
undertow. 

Dirks established his position on the log by doing a 
tentative Jig and testing Its strength. A chainsaw was 
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handed down to him and a crowd of onlookers gathered 
to watch. 

One-handed. Dirks sawed a series of cuts which 
lopped off branches In the way. He started on the main 
trunk like a cartoon character who stands on the 
outward branches of a limb and accidentally saws 
through his own platform. Two-thirds of the way 
though, he stopped the saw and gave a little bounce. 
Then another. And another. 


A loud crack was his signal to grab for the bridge 
railing and he reached It as the massive log dragged 
Itself over the dam Into the bolls below. 

‘I had no Intention of going In,” he said while 
climbing on to the bridge deck. But the look In his eyes 
didn't compare with the somehow wild look he had 
while dancing on the log a foot above the racing waters. 

Responsibility has a way of doing that to you 
though.” 


Cecil Benadom 
Businessman, Humanitarian 



Cecil M. Benadom 


Cecil Is one of six children bom to Frank and Blanche 
Benadom in Anamosa In the early 1900's. As a boy. 
Cecil was known around Anamosa for his Job with Lee 
Sanner’s Kleenall Dry Cleaners, where he was steam- 
presser, shoe-shlner and delivery boy. He used Lee's 
Model-T Ford for the latter task. Cecil’s father was 
Anamosa's town barber, and an avid golfer — an 
interest he passed on to Cecil at an early age, and which 
remains today as his principal hobby and retirement 
pastime. 

As a student In the Anamosa schools, Cecil set an 
enviable record for perfect attendance over a period of 
twelve years, in that he had never been absent nor 
tardy. He was excused for one afternoon period to 
attend his grandfather’s funeral, but that was the only 
occasion at which he did not attend class. His record 
was almost spoiled when, as a senior, he received a 
badly sprained ankle while practicing with the track 
squad. However, he attended school — accompanied by 
his crutches. 

After graduating from Anamosa High In 1927, Cecil 
attended Brown Business College In Moline, 111., and 
later Augustana College in Rock Island, 111., for another 
year. In 1929, he put his accounting studies to work by 
taking a Job with the forerunner of the Beneficial 
Corporation, ultimately becoming president of the 
Beneficial Corporation. 

In June 1931, he was married to Elllnoy ''Billie” 
Avlse, his college sweetheart, and 12 days later he was 
in Santa Monica, Calif., transferred by the company. 
While working in this city, he granted a loan to a father 


whose little girl wanted to take dancing lessons. The 
little girl’s name was Shirley Temple. 

After a series of promotions and transfers, which 
Included eight years In Canada, Cecil pioneered 
overseas openings of Beneficial offices which Included 
England. West Germany and Australia. 

In 1963 he became president of Beneficial 
Corporation, which operates about 1750 loan and 
finance ofifices In the United States. England and 
Australia. Beneficial also owns two large retailing 
organizations, the Western Auto Supply Company and 
Spiegel Inc. 

While serving as vice-chairman of the National Better 
Business Bureau, Cecil met with President Gerald Ford 
In Washington, D.C. This meeting culminated In a 
lasting friendship which finds them on the golf course, 
sharing the same enjoyment of one of America’s 
favorite pastimes. 

On January 1, 1977, Cecil retired and moved to Lake 
Tahoe, Nevada, where he and "Billie” built their 
retirement home. It Is while they are at their winter 
home In the Palm Springs. Calif., area that Cecil enjoys 
the company of President "Gerry” Ford and an 
occasion^ round of golf. 

In 1974 Cecil was the recipient of the Humanitarian 
Award of the U.S. People for the United Nations. He still 
serves on the Beneficial Board of Directors. 

He and “Billie” enjoy traveling and make at least one 
annual trip by auto touring the “good oF U.S. A. They 
also spend time with their two married daughters: Joy, 
who lives In New Jersey, and Elaine, who lives in 
Chicago, and their grandchildren. 

Cecil, still proud of his Anamosa heritage, maintains 
his Anamosa roots by owning a share of Fawn Creek 
Country Club. 

Anamosa, In turn, is proud of Cecil. 



Cecil M. Benadom being driven for a round of golf by 
President Gerald Ford. 
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A Drayman's Memories 


Excerpts of an article published in the Anamosa 
Joumal-Eureka and written by the then editor, 
James A. Mayer, In which he Interviewed the late Jim 
Porter on his 85th birthday. 

There's not many old friends left. Not many people 
who were in business in Anamosa back before World 
War I when he started to haul freight, or even when he 
had a dray business with the first for-hlre truck in the 
city. 

In the good old days he hauled coal — scooping it on 
and off the wagon — for 25 cents a ton. Jim started 
hauling freight in 1908 for a dray firm here in town. 

“One week I’d hitch up early to haul meat from Tyler 
and Downing and bread from the bakery (that was 
located on south side of Main where the liquor store is 
in 1987). I'd meet the train at 6:30 a.m., with the meat 
and bread; the train went east,” he calls. “That week 
I’d haul till 6 p.m." 

On alternating weeks he had the late shift, hitching 
up at 7 a.m., and hauling freight, etc., until suppertime. 
After supper, he’d have to take out a one-horse wagon 
and deliver beer (in cases), and whiskey (in gallon Jugs) 
to homes until 10 p.m. He also had to meet the 
Northwestern train when it came back from Clinton at 
8:05 p.m. 

There were four passenger trains on the Milwaukee 
Road back in those days, and two on the Northwestern, 
one each way on the latter, and two each way on the 
Milwaukee. For a short time there also was the Chicago, 
Anamosa and Northern railroad (CAN), which later 
went broke. 

“I worked for $9 a week in 1908,” Porter recalls. But. 
he and his bride also rented half a house for $7 a month, 
and three rings of ’good’ bologna was only a quarter, 
and he could get all the liver they could pile on a paper 
meat dish for five cents. 

One story Jim likes to tell is about his team. Doc and 
Rowdy. Porter was on the Anamosa fire department for 
22 years; with 10 of those as chief. “In those days, the 
drayman who got to the fire station first with his team 
got 81 for pulling the hook and ladder wagon," Jim 
says. 

There were seven draymen with teams in Anamosa, 
and it was often a race to see who would get there 
first— the hose wagon, was pulled by fireman, but the 
hook and ladder wagon was deemed too heavy to pull 
by manpower. 

One day, while Porter was moving a family into an 
apartment in the Conmey building (over Watkins 
store), the fire bells rang. 

When Porter got down the stairs to the team, the 
teams had already taken off for the fire station and were 
well up the street — without Porter. 

The team, of course, knew the fire bell, and knew 
what to do, and off they went— they couldn’t help it if 
their driver didn’t make the ride. 

Young people these days probably never heard of the 
draymen, the men who hauled the freight to and from 
the depots, who moved families and made deliveries. 

"There were no trucks in the early days, and 
everything had to come in by rail, and then be delivered 



J. C. Porter with the first motor-driven commercial 
vehicle. In front of the present Dr. Gerald F. Brown 
office building and the A-I Steak House. (Photo 
submitted by Mama Ketelsen) 

by horse and wagon," Jim Porter explains. "Each 
drayman had his own customers (stores), and hauled 
their freight.” 

After Porter drove team for a dray company he got his 
own business. At one time he had three teams and a 
truck, the first to haul in Anamosa. It was a Model T 
Ford with chain drive. 

Things were booming in Cedar Rapids in those days, 
and one day we had two trips to Cedar Rapids with the 
truck, moving families there so the men could work In 
the factories,” he remembers. 

The Anamosa business district was different back 
then too. Porter remembers when R.W. Johnson ran a 
grocery where Barron Motor supply Is located, and Tom 
McGuire was in the building next door, east. There was 
a tinshop in the next building to that and on the comer 
another grocery ran by George Noble. 

Nichols Drug store was in the Nick’s shoe location, 
and there was a hotel (where Larry’s Barber Shop Is 
1987). Charlie Lazio ran a pool hall there in later years. 
Porters’s son-in-law. Red Chipman, ran a Maid-Rite 
shop, and R.D. Gordon had a grocery in the Town-Crier 
location(1987). 

Scott's Hardware was where Kouba's east store is, 
and Tyler and Downing was located in Hank’s former 
location. Art Remley had a grocery where the former 
Tyler & Downing was located on the north side of Main. 
John Phillips ran the Rock Island Saloon where the 
Graver store is now, and Bill Muck ran a saloon across 
the street where Citizens Savings later built; this site 
also being the former location for the Anamosa Journal. 

Porter also remembers when Honest John Cartano 
ran a saloon where the Napa store is now, and Elie 
Kilgore had a saloon in what is now the Beckmann law 
office. Charlie Scroggs had a saloon where now Moenk's 
Real Estate building is located. 

After operating the dray business. Porter ran a tavern 
for 15 years where Dr. Fisher now has his office. 
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R. D. Finnigan 
Mayor and Inventor 

submitted by Wilma Finnigan Petersen and 
Joyce Finnigan Hoyman (daughters of R.D. Finnigan) 


In regard to the Polarstlk, Mr. Guy Farmer owned 
the Candy Kitchen on Main Street, a candy and ice 
cream store. The candy (chocolates) was made there. 
The son, Cecil Farmer, also learned the candy-making 
trade. 

An ice cream sandwich was a very popular item. It 
was made of two cookies, like the Nabisco wafer, with a 
filling of Ice cream. These were wrapped and put in the 
ice cream case. One day, seeing the large pots of 
chocolate sitting in the kitchen, someone got the Idea to 
dip an Ice cream sandwich coated with chocolate. 
Through trial and error they concluded that it would be 
easier to dip if a stick was inserted into the ice cream. 
Hence, the ice cream on a stick became a reality. This 
confection might have been made in other parts of the 
country, but It was a first in this area. 

This became a very popular-selling treat and very 
reasonable, as most ice cream novelties cost more. Mr. 
Farmer realized he had a very marketable product. He 



Above photo shows Ren Finnigan, chairman of the 
Jones County Salvage Committee during World War 
II. During the three years he served, he gathered over 
3,600 tons of old Iron, besides all the paper, rubber 
and rags. (Photo submitted by his daughter) 



Ren Finnigan. 1926 


came to Ren Finnigan for advice and found a receptive 
listener. Mr. Finnigan became financially and 
personally involved in the product, and a partnership 
was formed. 

The product became so popular that it outgrew the 
Candy Kitchen, and it was arranged to be produced 
through the Anamosa Farmers Creamery. This also 
brought changes to the confectionary. The wafers were 
eliminated and the ice cream bars were dipped directly 
into the chocolate and a new name was given — the 
POLARSTICK. 

Ren Finnlgan’s part in this project was 
promotion. (the Farmer family created the Polarstick), 
He hired some young men to take the Polarstick to "Big 
Days" and state fairs. They had posters printed and 
used a local boy, Barney Bunce, an adorable youngster, 
with a Polarstick. 

Wilma worked at the Candy Kitchen and recalls 
helping out, especially when they would get large 
orders from the Men’s Reformatory. Names were not 
used, only numbers, with each Inmate s order 
packaged separately. The orders were then passed 
around to other merchants in town. This was done on a 
monthly basis. 

R.D. Finnigan served as mayor of Anamosa from 
1925 to 1927. During his administration. $5,000 in 
back-payment water rents were collected and this was 
used to clean the city well. The well was 1,700 feet deep 
and was filled to the 1 ,300 foot mark with rock and dirt. 

The city council at that time was composed of Miller 
Crispin, William Straw man, Clark Joslin, Herbert Gee, 
Dr. E.R. Erb and Albert Clark. Others in the city 
administration were: Daisy Stevens, city clerk; George 
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A 1915 photo of Ren Finnlgan and his stacker hood. 


C. Lawrence, city attorney; Tom Watters, treasurer; 
and George Joslln, city marshal. 

Ren D. Finnlgan and Jess Holden were great friends. 
Ren was Jess’s uncle, and they had a lot of political 
debates published in the paper. Jess was a Republican 
and Ren was the Democrat. The articles were widely 
read and was also very much enjoyed by Ren and Jess. 

When Ren was about 40 years old. he invented a 
stacker hood for the threshing machine. Ren had 


farmed and was living In Viola while doing threshing 
work, using a high steam engine. Ren’s son, Galen, was 
working with him and they shipped their threshing 
equipment to Kansas and followed the harvest to 
Montana. The great need to save straw was a 
continuing problem, so Ren built his first stacker hood. 
He hired a fine tinsmith from the Reformatory and 
manufactured the Finnlgan Stacker Hood. 

They were popular and sold well. Ren and his son, 
Galen, traveled throughout the midwest wherever 
grain was being harvested and sold the Stacker Hood. 

Harvest methods changed in this area with the 
arrival of the combines. However, they were used many 
years on ranch-type farms in the Dakotas, Montana and 
Kansas. 

The business was sold to Bert Strawman, who kept it 
until the Stacker Hood became obsolete. Mr. Strawman 
gave the original model to the family. He felt that it 
should be kept in the family and it is now in the 
possession of Ren’s grandson, Don Petersen. 

In 1923, Ren D. Finnlgan and his son, Galen, started 
the Buffalo Oil Company. It was located on Main and 
Cleveland streets. It was sold after the death of his wife, 
Mary, in 1925. He also served as chairman of the Jones 
County Scrap drive during World War II. He shipped 
out 3.600 tons of old iron, as well^as rags, paper, and 
rubber. 

He died in 1947 at the age of 74. 


Wrote •' 'Flash Gordon" Comic Strip 

Don Wynkoop Moore 

compiled by Anne B. Moore 


Don Wynkoop Moore was the only son of Eugene R. 
Moore and Mary Wynkoop Moore. He was bom August 
22, 1904, the same year his father became editor of the 
Anamosa Journal. He was bom in the home now owned 
by Kay and Neil Dougherty, next door, south of the post 
office. 

Don was a quiet little boy who was close to his father 
and mother and shared their love of knowledge. Both of 
his parents were Involved in education. His father, E.R. 
Moore, served as superintendent of schools in the 
middle 1890s and his mother was a high school 
teacher at the Anamosa High School 

When Don finally started his formal schooling he was 
skipped through grades one through four, and went 
into fifth at the age of seven. 

When Don was 11 years old the family moved to 
Dubuque, and he started high school, graduating four 
years later at the top of his class. 

The family moved to Florida after his high school 
graduation. He attended Dartmouth College and 
graduated in 1925, standing second in a class of 387. 
He then headed for New York in search of a Job. 

He landed a position writing for the Argosy-Allstory 
Weekly that specialized in adventure and science 
fiction stories. Moore eventually became the editor. 

For the next couple of years Don moved through a 
progression of Jobs, serving as story editor for Warner 
Brothers, RKO Radio Pictures. MGM television and 
Screen Gems, manager of the story and script 
department at CBS television, contributing editor to 
Cosmopolitan magazine, and a writer for the New 
Yorker. This Week and the American Weekly. 



Don Moore, author of Flash Gordon comic strip, 
and his wife, Anne. 


He was primarily an editor who “moonlighted" on 
the side as a writer. That’s when King Features asked 
him If he could write Flash Gordon. 

Alex Raymond, the man who drew Flash Gordon, 
wasn’t really a writer, and a "ghost writer" was 
necessary. Moore took the Job. For a long time he 
received no credit for his work and was only paid $25 
per week. His association with Flash Gordon lasted 20 
years — until 1954 when science began to catch up 
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with him and Flash. 

During his days of writing for Flash Gordon. Don got 
In on the fledgling television Industry. He was the story 
editor for "Death Valley Days”, when an actor by the 
name of Ronald Reagan was doing his ranger bit. 

Although officially retired, Don continued to write an 


“Red” Norton — One 

One of Anamosa's claims to fame was the late 
H.H.“Red" Norton, a one-armed paper hanger. On one 
occasion he was even stricken with the hives. (For the 
youngsters who are unfamiliar with the expression, 
there was an old saying, not heard anymore — "he was 
busier than a one-armed paper hanger with the hives." 

Red was Justified In his pride for his 
accomplishments. He liked to tell that while he had 
heard of other one-armed paper hangers, he found that 
all of them had parts of arms which aided the men in 
their work. His arm was off at the shoulder. 

He lost his arm In an accident when he was 19 years 
old, while working In a cooperage in Anamosa. He had 
crawled under the saw to clean out the sawdust, and a 
man, falling to see him beneath the machine, turned 
the saw on. Red lost his right hand and in an effort to 
stop the spreading infection, three separate operations 
were performed which resulted In the loss of his entire 
arm, but saved his life. 

Red followed the family profession as a house painter 
and became adept with the use of one hand. Soon after 
his marriage to Iva Bamts, he accidentally found an 
additional occupation. The home that the newlyweds 
moved into needed some redecorating and the usual 


occasional article. He was plagued by poor health the 
last few years of his life, but he put up a valiant fight 
against the handicaps of Parkinson's disease until he 
died April 7, 1986. He never lost his sense of humor. His 
favorite quotation was one popular with poker players 
— “You play the cards you’re dealt.” 


armed Paper Hanger 

offer was made — the owner would supply the materials 
if the renters would have the work done. To save 
expenses and perhaps accept a challenge. Red, with the 
help of his bride, began the task. It took more than a 
week, and the house was not a large one, but it was 
accomplished, and he got his start. 

In 1919 Norton got a Job at the Randolph Hotel in Des 
Moines. He painted and wall-papered the entire hotel. 
In the fall of 1923, being through with the Job. he rode 
the elevator down to Inform the manager. The next trip 
the elevator made was one in which several people were 
killed. He felt very lucky after that. 

For a time in the 1930s, during the summer months. 
Red would travel with carnivals and small circus 
troupes with cook-houses. 

He used to say. "Hanging wall paper with one hand 
isn't so tough after you get used to it, I hold some of it 
up with my head, and once in a while use my teeth to 
unfold it." Red enjoyed throwing out a challenge to 
two-armed paper hangers, to compete in hanging 
double rolls, any time, anywhere. 

The experience with the hives happened In 1929, and 
he related that he really was busy. Too busy. His helper 
had to finish the Job. 


“My Dad, Warden Ray Purcell” 

submitted by Evelyn Purcell Newhard 


My dad recalls the time that prizes were won by the 
top three students at the Cass school — trips through 
the Men’s Reformatory. The winners were Tina 
Husman, my dad. Ray Purcell, and his sister, Leila. 
Their teacher, Georgia Lake, took them to town in a 
horse and buggy, only to discover that they were too 
late for that day’s tour. She returned with them the 
following day. 

Little did he realize, at the time, that he would be 
spending two-thirds of his career at the reformatory. 

His formal education ended during eighth grade, 
because he was needed on the farm. After his 18th 
birthday he told his father that he was going to Join the 
army as soon as the spring plowing was done. His 
attempt to Join the previous year was thwarted; he was 
too young. He left for the army in May 1918. 

After he returned from the service. Sheriff Bill Bray 
approached my grandfather to see if he thought my dad 
might be interested in being made a deputy sheriff of 
Jones county. After talking it over, my dad was sworn 
in, in January, although he would not be 21 until 
March. 

Some people in the county doubted the veracity of 
the hiring, due to his age, but he held the Job for 10 
years. 

During this time he married Cora Walters, his 
childhood sweetheart. About a year or so after their 
marriage Dad came home from work. He was very ill. 


By the time Mother returned home with medicine for 
him, he had received an emergency call from the 
Sheriffs office, and had left the house. He later returned 
home, deathly ill. His appendix had ruptured. Only 
through the skill of Dr. Hljlnlan, was his life saved. 

Mother would sometimes accompany Dad to 
Rockwell City or Independence, as an attendant for a 
female prisoner; but with her increasing family, she 
was kept at home more of the time. 

One night the Sheriffs office called to stake out two 
parolees from the reformatory who had been involved 
in some robberies around Dubuque. They were 
considered armed and dangerous. They were spotted in 
a bam near Wyoming. As Dad was capturing one of the 
armed culprits, he drew a gun on Dad. Dad shot him in 
the leg. The accomplice then tried to grab Dad’s gun. 
During the ensuing fracas, three more shots were fired. 
Two of these shots hit the first man. He survived, 
following surgery. 

The next day a local minister came up to Dad and 
said. "Did you pray for that man you shot last night?” 
Dad replied, “No, but, if I hadn’t shot, would you have 
prayed for my widow and her three orphans?” 

That was the only time in his 43-year career that he 
ever had to fire a gun. 

When a new administration came into office in 
January 1931, Dad was out of ajob. He did odd jobs and 
worked in a service station for the next four months. 
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In May 1931 he started working at the Anamosa 
Men’s Reformatory as a guard. By 1939 he had worked 
his way up to the position of assistant deputy warden. 
One of the fringe benefits was a house and utilities paid 
by the state. 

I remember moving day. Germany had Just Invaded 
Poland. I didn’t understand what it was all about, but I 
could tell by the older folks grim expression that It was 
'bad business'. 

The next four years flew by. We lived almost In the 
country in a comfortable house that met all of the needs 
of a family of six. We had a huge yard, where my 
brothers and their friends could play football, baseball, 
basketball, pole vault and high Jump. 

By then. World War II had cast Its shadow on all of 
our lives. Upon graduation In 1943, my older brother, 
Ernie, enlisted in the Marine Corps. The personal worry 
of having a young son In the service, plus extra long 
hours at the reformatory, took Its toll on both parents. 

I remember the night I rode with Dad to see a busload 
of soldiers off. They were leaving from the American 
Legion Hall. I think Dad was the Legion Commander at 
the time. I thought he just wanted me to ride along for 
the fun of It. But, on the way Into town he gave me a 
lecture about helping Mother more, because of her 
exhaustion and worry. It really made an Impression on 
me, because he rarely disciplined us. When he did, he 
only had to do It once. 

By the spring of 1944, the deputy warden had 
resigned due to 111 health and the Board of Control 
offered the Job to Dad. 

He accepted with reluctance, but he preferred to stay 
in the house we lived in. The Board had other Ideas. In 
May we moved into the big, stone house on the top of 
the hill next to the reformatory. 

My main complaint about that house was the 
location. A guard made nightly rounds, checking 
things out. Whenever I parked in front of the house with 


a boy friend, the guard shined his large flashlight in the 
car. When I finally complained to Dad he said, "He's 
Just following my orders.” 

When Warden Davis died in 1953, my dad was 
offered the position. He told them he preferred to 
remain in his present Job. He cited his lack of formal 
education a9 one of the reasons. The Board of Control 
convinced him that they had proof of his ability over 
the past 20 years. 

So again the folks moved — this time, to the big 
apartment over the front offices in the reformatory. The 
lack of privacy was quite a contrast to their two 
previous homes. By that time, two of the children were 
married, and two were in college. 

I don't think he would have moved there if he had a 
family of young children. 

He was glad, years later, when a private residence 
was built for the warden, even though it was after he 
retired. 

My dad's first pay as warden was $390 a month. 

A few years ago a young man was telling Dad that he 
was starting his first Job at $10,000 a year. Dad replied, 
“I got $9,750 on my first Job.” The young man was 
quite impressed, until Dad added, "That’s what I got for 
the first 10 years of my first Job.” 

Dad retired as warden in May 1964, exactly 33 years 
from the day he started as a guard at the reformatory. 

All of their married life Dad had been the 
breadwinner and Mother, the housewife. When 
Mother’s health began to fail, Dad took over many of 
the household chores. This was quite an 
accomplishment for a man who had never even dried 
dishes. My brothers and I were truly impressed, and he 
was pleased that he was able to take care of her in their 
home until her death in 1981. 

Although he has some health problems. Dad's 
positive attitude and tremendous sense of humor are 
seeing him through. 


Mail Carrier and “Rags” 

Prank Brady had company on route 

written by Bertha Finn 

(published in the Cedar Rapids Gazette in March 1 968) 


"It is common knowledge that a mall carrier's worst 
occupational hazard, aside from heat, cold, 
precipitation and people who want to stop and chat, is 
any member of the canine species who seem to think 
that it is part of their natural heritage to harass mall 
carriers. 

"Witness the fact that in addition to being harassed 
and threatened, over 6,000 U.S. mail carriers were 
bitten last year. 

“Be that as it may, Rags, a two-year-old part Beagle, 
owned by the Harry Gorius’ of Anamosa, chose to 
ignore precedent and took a strong liking to Francis 
“Frank" Brady, Anamosa's popular mail carrier. Frank 
has been bitten several times by various canines and 
does not believe the old 9aw about dog being man's best 
friend. 

“Frank doesn't remember the exact day he 
discovered he had a mascot; only that about 18 months 
ago he was being accompanied by a strange dog, who 
neither harassed nor threatened. 

“Rags took his newly-discovered duties quite 
seriously. Since that time, city ordinance permitting, 


he waits on the corner three houses away from the 
Gorius residence on East First Street for his chosen 
carrier. 

“Frank leaves the post office at 9 a.m. and arrives at 
Rags' comer between 1 1 and 1 1:15 a.m. Rags goes out 
the back door and sits on the front porch a few minutes 
before taking his position on the corner. 

"After warmly greeting Frank, he continues the route 
with him until 12:30 p.m. when Frank stops at home 
for lunch. More often than not, Rags gets a bite to eat 
from Mrs. Brady. Promptly at 1 p.m. Rags begins 
whining on the front porch. 

“Frank leaves by the back door and calls to Rags. 
Mrs. Brady explains that Rags Jumps at Frank and 
plays for a minute or so, before settling down to the 
business of escorting Frank orr the afternoon route — 
until 3 p.m. —when they arrive'at the post office. Rags, 
confident that the day's work is done, begins the three- 
fourths mile trek home. 

“Thus, the routine of carrier and mascot — routine 
even on the days Frank has the afternoons off. At 1 
p.m., as usual, Rags whines at the door until Frank 
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Frank Brady, letter carrier. 



"Rags'' waiting for mailman, Frank Brady. 


comes out and calls him and takes him home in the car. 

"There are times when Frank takes part of the 
afternoon route and postpones lunch, then goes home 
after taking part of the route. This confuses Rags 
considerably. Here again Rags is taken home in the 
Brady car. 

"What does Rags do on Sundays and Frank's days 
off? Mrs. Gorius says, “There is probably so much 
activity and attention here he doesn’t think about the 
route.” There are four Gorius children, including three 
teen-agers, Stuart, Rhonda and Glenda, and Roger, age 
6 . 

"When Frank has the full day off, Rags waits on the 
comer, but when another carrier shows up. Rags 
simply trots back home. 

"During the summer months, a city ordinance 
confines all dogs, including a dejected Rags, to their 
homes. But the rest of the year chances are very good 
that you will find Rags on the route with Frank.” 


Veteran Mailman Don Robertson 

Served nearly 40 years 

compiled by Bertha Finn 


Perhaps other mail carriers may have saved the 
pennies the postal patrons along the route gave for 
change, but we know 39-year-veteran mailman Don 
Robertson did. We all read about it in the local paper. 

Don, whose sense of humor surpasses all 
understanding, kept his pennies in his locker at the 
post office. He didn't save them for all of his nearly 40 
years as a mailman, but he did for 26 of those years, 
and when he retired at the end of 1983, he wheeled 
them, 1st class, out of the post office — in a wheel 
barrow. He needed the conveyance: there were between 
70,000 and 100,000 of the one-centers. 

He quipped. "I didn’t steal them from the U.S. 
government. Rural carriers own their own stock of 
stamps and I kept the pennies I received in change.” 

After he was hired as a postal employee he was 
assigned to route 1, on the north side of the city, for 14 
years. He spent the next 24 years as a rural carrier on 
routes 2 and 3, which took in the area south of 
Anamosa, and included Fairview and Morley, Amber 
and as far east as the Olin Comers. He saw route 3 grow 
from 1 74 boxes to 462. That's a lot of pennies! 

Some of Don’s humor was brought to the fore, in the 
Joumal-Eureka article written by then Editor John G. 
Adney. For instance, “One time I drove up to a mailbox 
and found a live cat in it. It Jumped through the window 
and out the other window. It had track shoes on. 1 
looked down the road and saw three little heads pop out 
of the ditch." 



Don Robertson collected pennies for 26 years. He Is 
shown above, hauling his collection out of the 
Anamosa Post Office In a wheelbarrow. His pennies 
were contained In plastic bags, coffee cans and glass 
jars and were all kept In his locker at the post office, 
until his retirement. (Photo submitted by Don 
Robertson) 
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Another time Don said, “A farmer put a live mouse in 
my car. I wouldn't move until he removed the mouse. 
We both took all the mail out before he found It. I had 
visions of It running up my leg." 

Don told another one. "One time while a road was 
being graded it rained and my car went Into the ditch. 1 
left my car with the keys In it and took my mail to the 
nearest comer and hid it in the bushes. I hitchhiked in- 
to town, got another car, finished the route and return- 
ed home. I found the car I left stuck in the ditch, sitting 
on my driveway. I never found out who did it; no one 
would ever tell me.” 

Robertson also confessed that there was one time 
when the mall was nearly lost. “Once when I was a city 
carrier, we didn't have relay boxes up. in those days, 


and the mall was put in boxes on people's porches 
ahead of us. I came to the porch and there was no mail 
there." Luckily, Don remembered seeing a Salvation 
Army truck In Anamosa prior to the incident. He 
Immediately began a search for the vehicle, ultimately 
retrieving his precious cargo, Don quipped, "That 
saved me from going to Jail.” 

One of the things Don planned to do after his 
retirement — besides golfing with his vivacious wife, 
Joyce — was to spend a lot of time watching his 
mailbox and calling the post office to Inquire If there 
was going to be a delivery. If It was 15 minutes late. 

He could also spend some time resting on his laurels, 
as he had driven more than a half million miles without 
an accident. 


Lawrence Schoonover 

Noted Writer 


Lawrence Schoonover was bom in Anamosa in 1906, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. George Schoonover. Lawrence, 
a prolific writer, authored several notable books. Some 


of these were: 'The Burnished Blade', ‘The Spider 
King’, 'The Quick Brown Fox', 'The Golden Exile', and 
‘The Gentile Infidel'. 


Jimmy Seeley 

Small Man, Big Talent 

by Mildred Brown 



Jimmy Seeley (Photo submitted by Berniece Shower) 


For nearly 60 years the late Jim Seeley was a familiar 
figure on the streets of Anamosa. His friendly smile and 
a wave were part of his personality. He answered to, 
Jim, or Jimmy, and was a small man with a big heart, 
who lived quite a normal life, considering, and in spite 
of, severe physical handicaps. 

He was born April 3, 1922, with a birth defect which 
left his right arm ending where an elbow should be. His 
left hand consisted of only two fingers and a thumb. He 
had no thigh bones. But like so many others with 



Seeley's largest harmonica, a bass chordlng 
harmonica used for accompanying a band, has 384 
reeds. (Journal-Eureka) 
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Jim Seeley Is shown walking up the hill to his 
apartment. (Journal-Eureka) 


handicaps, you don’t notice them if the one having 
them chooses not to. 

Jimmy had a marvelous sense of humor and liked to 
tell people, "My parents brought me up, but they didn't 
bring me up very far." 

When he was bom doctors feared for his life, and 
afterward, they told his parents he wouldn't be able to 
walk. Jim proved to himself and everyone else that he 
could, and that he could do Just about anything else he 
made up his mind to accomplish. 

When he graduated from Anamosa High School, and 
walked across the auditorium stage to receive his 
diploma, he received a prolonged standing ovation. 

Jim started playing the harmonica when he was a 
young fellow and developed into a professional 
musician. After high school he began his career 
working for WMT radio in Cedar Rapids playing on a 
weekly program. At the same time, he played stage 
shows with Howdy Roberts and his band. 

In 1962 he had his own band, called the 
Combonaires. He later worked with Jerry Mayberry, 
and the last 10 years of his life he worked with Dale 
Heeren and the County-Aires. 

As hobbles, he painted, played pool, was an amateur 
photographer, and cut and polished stones. 

Jim rode horses, and drove a tractor for a time. He 
drove a car which was equipped with extension 
devices. He liked to tell that the worst problem he had 
with driving was reaching the parking meters. 

He was married for live years to a local woman, 
Martha Whear. The manriage ended in divorce. He 
explained, “She was a very nice wife and a wonderful 
person, but we just agreed to disagree.” 

Jim had many friends in Anamosa and eastern Iowa. 


Horace H. Soper Recalled Early Years 

Found in his papers after his death In 1941. 


Read as if 1940: 

Having lived in and around Anamosa. Jones County, 
all my life, I am writing my history as I remember and 
as Informed by my parents. 

I was bom in Anamosa. January 4, 1858. near where 
the M.E. Church is located. The small house still is in 
use on Gamavillo Street and owned by Alfred Remley. 

At the age of about one year and three months old, 
my father purchased 320 acres of land four miles 
northest of Anamosa. There was about one hundred 
acres of timber and he built a farm house on the south 
side of the timber. This land was virgin soil, never 
having been plowed. My first farm operation was 
herding cattle with my lunch pall and little dog. I 
walked back and forth along one half mile fence into the 
com. I had no way of knowing the time of day but ate 
my lunch when I got hungry. My next Job was 
plowing with an ox team at the age of seven. My father 
marked out a piece of land and left me and the oxen. All 
I had to do was to hold the plow up straight. The oxen 
knew more about plowing than I did. We finished the 
land and the oxen took a bee-line for the farmyard. 


dragging the plow and me with them. A yoke of oxen 
were very handy. They seemed to know Just what you 
wanted them to do. You guided them with a whip and 
any way you wanted them to go, they would follow by 
the motion you made with the whip or stick you had in 
your hand. 

Father owned some timber three or four miles west of 
the cemetery and I, with the oxen, and he, with the 
horse team, hauled logs on the sleds down the river on 
the ice to the saw mill that stood where the Electric 
Light Plant is now. Father would load the logs on the 
sleds with the oxen and hitch the oxen to a sled and 
drive them out of the timber on the river ice and then go 
and get his team and load and down the river we would 
go, unload the logs and load lumber and start for home. 
I have hauled a great many loads of rock from the Dutch 
John Stone Quarry northwest of Anamosa with the ox 
team. One trait I found in the ox team, they never ran 
away, which I found horses would, but as long as we 
had ox teams, they were my team to work, but when 
and how the oxen were discarded, I fail to remember. 

The district school house was Just a short distance 
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from our house. There was a summer four month’s 
school and a winter four month's school. After I was 
eight or nine years old. I attended winter school, but I 
attended the Anamosa Academy school taught by Mrs. 
Colonel Springer four years. I taught school two winter 
terms at Bunker Hill, the first county school house 
north of Anamosa on the Monticello road. Taught the 
winters of 1877-78 and 1878-79. 

September 1879, 1 was married to Elizabeth Johnson 


and farmed until 1902, when I moved to Anamosa, 
Iowa. Three children were bom to us, Mattie who died 
In her 11th year, George on the farm In Jackson 
township, and Bessie In Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 

I have served on the City Council and as City 
Marshall. I was elected M.W.A. secretary and constable 
in 1903, and still hold the offices of secretary and 
constable. 

Horace H. Soper 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, December 19, 1940 


Walter Farrington Family 



Mr. and Mrs. Walter Farrington and their eighteen children (Photo submitted by Larry Farrington) 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Farrington (parents of 18 living 
children) now residents of Tucson, Arizona, were 
former Anamosans. In 1973. they were suprised at a 
dinner, secretly arranged by their offspring, at which 
all of the children were present. The gathering was 
written up In a Tucson dally. 

Eleanor had long desired to have the family together 
for a reunion. Walter, the dad, along with Eleanor, was 
almost in a state of shock at the successful turn-out. 

Walter was an Anamosa milkman, an Iceman, a 
delivery man for an oil company, a sanitation man, and 
worked for the WPA during the depression. 

Mrs. Farrington never worked outside the home while 
the family was being reared. She was later employed at 
the Tucson General Hospital, as was Walter. 

The names of the children are Patricia Zimmerman, 
Norma Jean (Hughes), Nlta (Dirks), Carol (Heady), Paul, 
Samara (Sams), Robert, Iris (Mettler), David, Larry, 
and twin Linda (McGovern), Yutanna (Toni) (Kurth), 


Judith (Howard), William. Dale Ray. John. Thomas and 
Rebecca Mae. 

Quoting from the Tucson Citizen newspaper. 

"We did some pretty fantastic fibbing to keep our 
parents from finding out about the reunion,” said 
daughter, Patricia, “but they didn’t suspect a thing.” 

The four Tucson children planned this monumental 
surprise party, contacting two families In Nevada, one 
In Michigan, and all the rest in Iowa. 

The entire Farrington family was raised In the same 
eight-room house in Anamosa. The children all 
attended the same school. Anamosa is a small 
community which once was called "Small Town, 
U.S.A.”, In a magazine article. It is the birthplace of 
"American Gothic” artist. Grant Wood.” 

This article, as mentioned up front, was written In 
1973. At that time Eleanor and Walter were 60 and 63 
years of age. They had, in addition to the eighteen 
children, 65 grandchildren and nine great- 
grandchildren. 
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Needed For Afternoon Dress 


NEEDED FOR AN AFTERNOON DRESS IN 1888 
15 yards of wide silk 
5 yards of skirt lining 

3 yards of horsehair cloth to stiffen the skirt 

4 yards of silk for dust ruffle 

5 yards of velveteen skirt binding 

24 Inches of skirt belting (this allowed 2 lm 
turn under) 

1 */2 yards of sleeve lining 

1 yard of crinoline to stiffen the skirt 

1 2 inches of buckram for the collar stiffening 


4 dozen fancy buttons 

1 card of large hook and eyes 

2 cards of medium hook and eyes 

5 spools of silk thread 

3 spools of cotton thread 

4 spools of buttonhole twist 

to 2 V 2 yards of feather bowing for the collar 

1 bolt of seam binding 

For an afternoon dress in 1927 
4 yards of silk and 2 spools of thread. 


McKinstry Transfer 

compiled by Bertha Finn 


For a time during World War II, Ernest “Curley" 
McKinstry was forced to go back to the horse-drawn 
vehicles of the past, but he kept the business going as 
he had done since 1918. 

“Curley" purchased the dray business of long-time 
owner T.F. Rhatlgan in 1926, and saw many changes 
over the years. During the war years of the 1940s, the 
company did a yeoman job in providing trucking for 
local concerns, what with the rationing of tires, 
gasoline, and lack of help, among other things. 

With the aid of "Curley's" wife, Irene, daughter 
Dorotny, and son, curt, the problem of lack of available 
help was diminished. 


The McKinstry line service had a wide variety of dally 
Jobs to look after. These included: servicing the 
dispatching of mall to and from the trains: handling all 
of the express shipments; delivering all of the 
Milwaukee and Northwestern railroad freight: handling 
all shipments locally of the H & W Transfer, Kenwood 
Transfer, Waite Transfer: the Reliance Mfg. Co.; as well 
as shipments to state institutions from the Men’s 
Reformatory. In addition, they handled commercial 
transfer and furniture movements. 

In 1940, the business expanded into the whole 
building, which had housed the former old Spade 
Factory quarters on Huber Street. 



E. J. McKinstry Transfer building had been the old 
foundry before It was a tile spade factory. More 
recently, It was the former Bteber ITCO Implement 
building on North Huber Street. (Submitted by Curt 
McKinstry) 
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E. J. McKinstry Transfer drivers and crew. 
(Submitted by Curt McKinstry) 


John Miller: A Childhood Remembered 


submitted by John A. Miller 


For most of my childhood years, I had the privilege of 
living with my grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. J.N. 
Baumel. on a small farm Just north of Anamosa. As a 
result, I have many fond memories of people and places 
in and around Anamosa. 

My grandmother was a stickler for cleanliness. 
Grandfather and I were to take off all of our clothes and 


clean up in the basement of the house before eating. 
She was a good woman and my second mother from the 
time I was six months old until I went off to service in 
WW II. She had a way about her that commanded 
attention. Saying dirty words meant a trip to the sink to 
get my mouth washed out with soap. 

My grandfather used to stand by the bam fence 
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looking out to the north and commenting about that 
young Ed Houser, who ran from chore to chore. 

As kids. Bob Neville and I would keep a careful eye 
on the bottled beer that was cooling in the horse tank 
for thirsty threshers. Bob and I were run off by either 
Lawrence Plllard, or someone else concerned, because 
they knew we would take a bottle or so. 

Emmett Peacock owned the Knights of Columbus 
Hall at Stone City. He made it Into a night club and 
dance hall. The bar was lighted and had mirrors and 
rows of bottles. He also had slot machines, one of which 
was a silver dollar machine. 

The men, in those days, worked for a dollar a day, 
and this represented a day's work. While there one day 
with my folks, I watched some men playing the 
machines, and they put in what looked like $50 worth 
of silver dollars before giving up. Mr. Peacock, after 
they had gone, asked my grandmother if she wanted to 
play. She relented, after considerable coaxing, and after 
spending four silver dollars, she won the Jackpot. My 
grandfather carried a hat full of silver dollars from the 
place and I was thrilled. 

Our dog, Sambo, was out of a litter of dogs from 
Emmett's dog. Laddie, a one-half wolf and one-half 
German Police dog. It was said that he was vicious; 
however, I shared my peanut butter sandwich with him 
behind the Columbia Hall. Emmett had been feeding 
the dog with the use of a long pole. 

If I got a spanking from Grandmother, she had to do 
It when Sambo was not around. Sambo died at the age 
of 10. from an Infected bullet wound. 

In the 1930s and 40s, the Niles Theater was a place 
we could go that made us forget the cows and farm 
chores and hard times. For one dime, a kid could enter 
dream land to see Gene Autry or the Three Stooges, or 
Laurel and Hardy, Rln Tin Tin, or some scary Saturday 
night movie. There was also Bank Night where 
someone could walk out with $100. The theater offered 
a double feature shoot-em-up western. In addition to 
the Pathe News and cartoons. A kid In those days could 
not get by Red Norton's pop com stand In the lobby 
without buying a big sack of hot buttered popcorn for a 
nickel. If you were under 12 years old, admission to the 
theater was 10 cents; or 25 cents, if you were over 12. 

When I was overseas during the war, I saw packing 
crates of dried eggs marked Anamosa Poultry and Egg 
Co. and also Amber Creamery butter. What a welcome 
sight to a homesick kid thousands of miles from home! 

Tom Loder, Mr. Emil W. Smykle and Mr. Emlln 
McNamara all had funeral homes In Anamosa. To the 
kids of the 1930s and 40s they were places to avoid; as 
we had heard stories of dead people who came alive 
after dying. There was a special place in my mind for 
the people who ran these homes. I thought that they 
were brave and different from anyone else, especially 
on moonlit nights with goblins about. 

I remember Sheriff Hogan. I was a kid about five or 
six. When I shook hands with him he had such large 
hands that my little hand was engulfed by his. He wore 
a black suit and hat, and that seemed to make him 
taller. 

Frank Plllard had a threshing machine and the 
threshing ring consisted of several farmers who are 
now deceased. Each meant that farmers' wives would 
pitch In with the cooking. All we young lads wanted to 
go to Jack Neville's farm, as Mrs. Neville was one of the 
best cooks around. Her homemade bread and mashed 
potatoes with gravy were the envy of every housewife. 

Dr. Kellogg was the local veterinarian and was called 


to the farm to look after sick cows or a horse that went 
lame. He had twin boys, Keith and Kenneth, who were 
Identical and were really hard to tell apart. Doc could 
fix any animal as long as he had the time; but 
sometimes he was so busy that we had to wait a while 
before he arrived If the animal was not critical. If 
Grandfather deemed it important, old Doc was there In 
a Jiffy. 

Mr. Rahn, who owned Rahn’s Jewelry Store In 
Anamosa, was an old World War I soldier who was 
gassed in the trenches In France. We kids used to stop 
In and talk to him about his experiences and generally 
could dig a story or two out of him. His rendition of the 
war was a lot different from the stories we read In the 
dime novels sold at book stores. 

George and Ida Bye owned Bye’s Pottery Shop and 
lived in an apartment above the store. They were 
extremely nice people. They had been married over 50 
years when 1 knew them. At that time, a fiftieth 
anniversary was something of a rarity. 

The Anamosa Police Department included Leonard 
Norton, Bill Donnelly and Pete Morning. In my mind's 
eye, I can still see Leonard Norton standing In the 
doorway of Niles Theater, watching the movie, and 
keeping track of law and order. Generally, after the late 
movie on Saturday night, he would remind us that it 
was 10:00 P.M. and time for us to go home, and we 
dutifully hurried home. It only took once to be told by 
the Police! 

The front of the old Citizens Savings Bank (when It 
was In the middle of town) was one of the leaning places 
for a lot of farmers who wanted to talk. It was against 
those walls that many Saturday night conversations 
took place. Sidewalks In Anamosa hummed with 
activity and It was not only a place to walk but also a 
place to socialize. Parking at the time was angled 
parking, and lots of folks used to just sit In their cars 
and watch the crowds going up and down the street. 

Ruby Gerst opened a little diner on the street called 
the "Blue Raider.” It had Just nine seats for customers. 
She was not only a whale of a cook, but also had the 
best pie In town. She finally got so busy with her 
breakfasts and dinners that she built a new place down 
the street where malts and pie and other good things 
were served up by Bess Seeley and Mrs. Marvin Taylor, 
who were two of the friendliest and best waitresses in 
town. 

Charlie Mellchar had a barber shop in the center of 
town, where he gave the first "crew cuts" that I ever 
knew about. I got one on the recommendation of the 
football coach and went home to show my grandmother 
the new style. After the shock wore off. Grandmother 
accepted the Idea of seeing me look like what she called 
"a skinned cat." Before that I had been a customer of 
my grandfather's. He cut my hair with the guidance of a 
bowl and hand clippers that pulled some out and cut 
some out. I Just had to get away from my grandfather’s 
haircuts, even though I had to pay 50 cents to a barber 
for a haircut. 

Not one of Tyler & Downing's customers will forget 
Lem Bunce. Lem was a little man who smoked a big 
cigar and talked like Edward G. Robinson. Sometimes 
the customer had to look closely to see If Lem was 
behind the counter or not. We kids used to grin a little 
when we confronted Lem, and I am sure that he knew 
we were making a little fun. Another fond memory of 
Tyler & Downing’s was the loose candy drawer , on the 
east wall behind the counter, where kids could buy a 
small sackful for a few pennies. Candy rats used to be 
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the main attraction filling the big wooden drawer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harper Smythe owned the Easterly 
Hotel on the south side of Main Street along Booth 
Street. On Saturday nights they sat out on the front 
porch of their hotel to watch the folks going by. I 
remember both of them talking to folks who stopped by 
to chat. 

Folks who needed watch repair will remember Nick 
Jura who operated a Jewelry store on the south side of 
Main Street. He talked broken English, and as a kid I 
thought he might be related to some distant German 
from the old country who taught him the business. He 
was a very nice man. 

The Lazio Grocery Store was on West Main Street 
where fresh fruit seemed to appear daily. Joe Lazio was 
an Anamosa High School football player who started off 
the winning streak, and long after leaving high school 
he still loved the game. Both Lazio boys were fond of 
sports and used to come to every game played. 

George Zeuck operated Zeuck’s Grocery on the north 
side of Main Street. I will always remember one of his 
employees, Mrs. Owen. She was from Wales and she 
had a brogue as rich as Jack Neville's. She was a lovely 
lady and an asset to the store. Those were the days 
when the clerk of the store would greet each customer 
as he walked in and ask, “Can I help you?" She did a 
wonderful job of making people feel welcome. 

Dr. Rawson had an upstairs office over Main Street. 
So did dentists. Dr. Trevarthen and Wilkinson, and a 
few others. No one worried about older people having to 
climb the steep stairs. Several law offices were also 
upstairs, as was the Bell Telephone office. 

If you wanted to discuss real estate, you could find 
‘Stub' Conmey leaning against a light pole in front of 
Watkins' Department Store. He made more contacts 
down there on the street than he did in his upstairs 
office. 

Roy Skeels had a gas station and grocery store 
combined in the west end of town. He sold Paraland 
Pennfleld gas and oil, and Clover Leaf brand groceries. 
In 1939, at Christmas, Roy gave his customers milk 
stools that he had made by hand. 

One of the specialties of the soda fountain of 
McMlckle’s Drug Store was a soft drink called the 
“green river." This store had a row of circular-motion 
fans attached to the celling and it always seemed so 
nice and cool inside the store. You could also get thick 
malts and banana splits for a very special treat there. 

Frank Stoughton ran Stoughton's Drug Store next to 
the post office on the comer of Main and Booth Streets. 
Frank used to sell a double-dip ice cream cone with a 
cherry on the top for 5 cents. His cones seemed bigger 
than the size of cones today, and he pushed one dip 
right down into the Inside of the cone and then 
piled two more huge dips on the top along with a 
cherry. 

Mr. Berger ran the “Kom Krib" candy store on the 
comer of Main and Ford Streets. It was a stopping place 
for all the kids. He sold both candy in bulk and candy 
bars. It was here that I was introduced to the new pop 
“Pepsi” that was competing with Coca-Cola in 1938. 
Every country kid dreamed of stopping off at the Kom 
Krib on Saturday night to buy a candy bar that was 
three times the size of present-day candy bars. The 
price? One nickel. 

The “Nook" was a favorite hang-out of the high 
school crowd. It was a meeting place for young people 
to go after games, for malts and hamburgers, and 
socializing. Everett Anderberg and his staff were most 
tolerant and understanding with young people and put 


up with a lot of noise and horseplay. 

Rudy Trejtnar had a shoe shop below the McNamara 
Shoe Store. Rudy repaired shoes and leather goods. The 
smell of leather and glue still sticks in mind, as we had 
new soles or heels put on our shoes and maybe sewed 
up a little. Rather than throwing old things away, folks 
took care of what they had and used things until there 
was no hope of repair left. 

Frank Hart owned “Hart’s Motor Repair" where cars 
were reborn by a slow but methodical mechanic like 
Frank. When he finished repairing a car, it would run 
again. Frank had one bad eye, but that didn't slow him 
down at all. He loved kids and was really nice to me 
when my folks took a car in there for him to fix. 

“Lucky" Baldwin had a Junk yard in the west end of 
Anamosa. Folks around thought it was an eyesore, but 
we kids thought it was really neat — all that stuff to sort 
through. Another area where you could find Junk was 
where the city maintenance shop now stands. There 
was a pond there and it was populated by bullhead fish. 
The sides of the pond were lined with junk cars and 
parts. Buried under tons of fill dirt are antique cars and 
parts from sixty years ago. 

Reverend David Beggs was the minister of the First 
Congregational Church. He was from Ireland and he 
spoke with a slight Irish brogue. As a young man he 
had worked on the "Titanic" as a carpenter before 
entering the ministry. As a child, I thought he was 
related to God and I was told to behave real well when 
Reverend Beggs and his wife made a social call. 

In the years of the “dirty thirties” between the De- 
pression and World War II, Anamosa was a thriving 
little town that was connected to the rest of the world 
by Highway No. 151 which ran right through town. On 
Saturday nights the population doubled as all 
surrounding farmers and their families came to town to 
shop and trade, and get things taken care of for another 
week. Farm folks often only came to town as a family 
once a week. 

A lot of country kids worked hard all week and 
especially hard on Saturday so that they could go to 
town on Saturday night. One of my first stops in town 
was at Curley Schuchman’s Blacksmith Shop. I tried to 
stand out of the way (but was probably in the way) 
watching him shoe a pair of work horses. We kids were 
enthralled to see Curley’s arm muscles stand out as he 
worked. He had the biggest arms I had ever seen. He 
was a giant of a man in my eyes and I was afraid of him 
because of his size. If I had ever thought of dating his 
daughter, Helen (now Helen Gray), I quickly changed 
my mind. 

Everyone I knew who was a kid in the thirties, and 
who lived on a farm, thought that going to town was 
something special. There was a lot to offer a kid if he 
had a quarter. There was no swimming pool but the 
town was the only means of restocking supplies and the 
only outlet for socializing. During the week kids were 
needed at home to do the chores, or help fix a harness, 
or mend some fence, or get a planter ready for spring, or 
to milk the cows by hand. So, not much time was spent 
in town. If a harness was beyond our help, it meant a 
trip to town to see Fred Otten at his harness shop. We 
might get to visit the Anamosa Creamery in the early 
mornings to deliver milk and cream. Hazel Smith made 
the ice cream and if you behaved yourself you might get 
a sample. 

In the thirties and forties, North Ford Street was 
surfaced with brick. Coming into town from the north I 
remember the hum of the tires when driving over the 
brick. In winter the Ford Street hill would be roped off 
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for a while so that the kids could use the hill for sliding. 
That meant many trips from the top of the hill down to 
the Anamosa Farmers’ Creamery and then back up 
again. We had many happy hours on that hill, with all 
sorts of sleds and a lot of young people enjoying the 
advantage of using the hill. 

The old high school building (now tom down) had a 
bell in the tower that was used to signal Anamosa's 
victory over an opponent football team. If you hadn't 
gone to the game, you would know if Anamosa had won 
by hearing the ringing of the bell about ten o’clock on 
game nights. Anamosa had a long winning streak and 
each game night the bell would ring out the good news 
of another win. 

Many of us can still remember the city park where the 
Jones County Courthouse now stands. There was a 
band shell In the center of the park and slides for kids 
on the north end of the park. There were a lot of 
complaints when the land was to be sold to the county 
for the new courthouse. 

In the thirties and forties, we could still use the old 
bridge over the Wapslplnlcon for vehicles (now used 
only as a foot bridge). Smack-dab In the middle of the 
south side of the river, where boat ramps are now. was 
a general store with gas pumps outside. The store was 
operated by John Campbell who lived over the store In 
an apartment. It may have been operating as a store 
before the bridge was built when the only way across 
was by ferry. I remember well, buying fireworks there 
for celebrating the Fourth of July. 

Along the Buffalo Road stood an old mill, always 
called "The Old Mill," although at one time it must 
have been a new mill. It was about four stories high and 
the mill race was still visible. There was sort of a 
swimming hole near the Old Mill in the Buffalo River 


where kids would swim, more or less. It was a favorite 
place to go on a hot summer day. 

My earliest memories were of the Depression years 
when men were out of work and W.P.A. was utilized. 
Many men were employed on the roads, but the severe 
winter of 1936-37, with its bad snow and ice storms, left 
a lot of roads closed. The old Cass road was closed for a 
time until the county sent out a large snow blade, 
mounted on a maintained to break through the huge 
drifts to open the road. 

The hill between Ed Houser’s and the old Ramsey 
farm (now Mrs. Gus Buscher’s place) was drifted shut, 
bank to bank. Approximately 40 men came out of town 
and dug for three days to open the cut. Even some work 
crews from the reformatory were utilized. The 
temperature was below zero the whole time. 

In the spring of the year, that same road could only be 
driven by cars with high wheels and chains through the 
mud which hardened Into two ruts down the center of 
the road. If you met another car, one had to back up to a 
farm drive to let the other pass. 

I remember the day that Carole Lombard was killed 
in a plane accident. I also remember the Llndberg 
kidnapping and Amelia Ehrhart’s plane being reported 
as missing. All news was on radio. Gabriel Heater was 
a national newscaster whose news program was 
broadcast at 10 p.m. I recall the news of the Hlndenberg 
burning at her birthing station in New Jersey. I 
followed the fighting days of Braddock and Tunney and 
Joe Lewis the “Brown Bomber.” I also recall that Max 
Schmelling was defeated by Lewis, in a second fight 
between the two. 

Though now long gone, these people and places live 
on In memory. 


Ray Fisher's Memories 

submitted by Ray Fisher 


Editor’s note: Ray Fisher, Ames (Iowa) Laboratory 
program director of Fossil Energy, director of the 
Mining and Mineral Resources Research Institute at 
ISU, and associate professor of Mechanical Engineering 
at ISU. retired In 1987 at age 63. 

Ray was a chemistry undergraduate at Iowa State In 
1943, when he signed up to for work for Dr. Frank 
Speddlng on what was later known as the Manhattan 
Project. When the Manhatten Project was over, he 
continued to work with Speddlng on unranlum 
purification. Later, Ray acted as liaison between the 
scientists and construction engineers. He represented 
the Ames Laboratory Interests in the design of the 
nuclear reactor which was built In the 1960's. 

Ray Fisher became known nation-wide as a coal 
expert. In 1979 he lectured at the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Engineering Sciences. 

In 1982 he received the "Distinguished Scientist 
Award” from the Iowa Academy of Science. 


I have many fond memories of the days spent 
growing up In Anamosa. One of the earliest was of Main 
Street on Saturday night. Folks did more face-to-face 
visiting in the late 1920’s and early 30’s, since they 
didn't have the communication systems which we have 
today. Saturday night was shopping time for the rural 
folk and much of the merchants' business was with the 


farm community. 

My father, William J. Fisher, worked at the post 
office and usually walked to work, but on Saturdays 
during the summer he would drive the car downtown 
after lunch and park It in front of the Tyler & Downing 
grocery store, which was the prime place to be for the 
evening’s activities. After supper our entire family 
would walk down to the car and get settled to watch the 
people walking by. If my folks saw someone they knew, 
they would invite them into our car to visit. Most of our 
relatives lived on the farm and this provided us an 
opportunity to see them and catch up on the latest 
news. They had sold their produce or traded It for 
groceries by the time we saw them. 

My brother, Parke, and I were anxious to leave the car 
to Join our friends, so we were pleased to make room for 
the adults. This also gave us a chance to spend our 
allowance money for Ice cream and candy. The 
sidewalks were always crowded with people walking or 
visiting, and children were running up and down the 
street, adding to the congestion. It Is difficult to picture 
a similar situation today. Nowadays people Eire too 
busy dashing about to take time for this kind of 
leisurely activity. 

The stores began to close about ten o'clock, but it was 
almost midnight before all business was completed and 
folks reluctantly said goodbye. Shopping, trading, and 
visiting were over for another week. The barber shops 
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were the last to close after finishing their final 
customers. 

Another Main Street feature that I remember was the 
miniature golf course, located on the south side. Just 
east of Cleveland Street. There were several lots in this 
area that had not been developed because they were 



Work was begun In August 1930 on the building of 
an 1 8-hole golf course on Main Street. The 1 00 by 180 
foot miniature golf course was between Frazer's 
Garage and the Diamond Serulce Station, site of the 
Henley and McGreevy Anamosa House (now between 
Bickford's 76 station and the Freese Motor Co.) 
Admission fee was 25 cents. 

July 13, 1933, the Rock Gardens were taken out of 
the Sunken Garden Golf Course and hauled to Cedar 
Rapids to be used at Kenwood Cemetery. 

This u>as one of the beauty spots of Anamosa and 
was popular, both for the players who used It and for 
the spectators watching from the sidewalk benches to 
the north along Main Street. (Photo submitted by B. 
White) 


much lower than the rest, with a small stream flowing 
through them. Miniature golf was Just getting started in 
the early 1930’s and one of our enterprising 
businessmen decided to turn this undesirable property 
Into an asset. He built an attractive sunken course with 
bridges crossing the stream and some tricky holes to 
play. It was equipped with lights, since most of the play 
was In the evening. The layout was such that one could 
stand along the sidewalk above and look down to watch 
the players anywhere on the course. It was a popular 
spot for several years, since It filled an important 
entertainment need. 

One special memory of Main Street was the 
marvelous soda fountain in Stoughton’s Drug Store. It 
was made of white marble and had wire-legged stools in 
front of the counter. Several small round tables and 
chairs, all with wire legs, were located toward the front 
of the store. In the summer, after I had been paid for 
delivering special delivery mall for the post office, I 
would go next door and order a chhcolate malt. I have 
never tasted a malt as good as those. 

Mr. Stoughton would put rich Anamosa vanilla ice 
cream in the mixer, add a little milk and plenty of 
chocolate syrup, and mix it Just enough to pour. He 
would fill a twelve ounce glass and place It In front of 
me along with the mixing container holding enough 
extra malt to fill the glass half-full again. It was so thick 
It had to be eaten with a spoon, and when I had 
finished, I felt like I had died and gone to heaven — 
price, 16 cents. 

When driving along the river road In Wapsipinlcon 
State Park, look across the river below High Bluff for 
some huge limestone rocks sticking out of the water, 
some as large as 1 5 feet across. These did not fall from 
the bluff by natural causes, but by the hand of man. My 
father told be that back in the 1890's, he and his six 



Miniature golf course on east Main Street. (Submitted by June Schmidt) 
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brothers and the Sheean boys, who lived on the hill 
near the Fishers, spent their free time on many 
weekends on top of High Bluff working with picks and 
pry bars Just to loosen one of those monstrous rocks 
and watch It fall with the tremendous splash In the 
river. There the boulders rest, lasting monuments to 
the boys’ Herculean efforts. 

My father was quite an outdoorsman who was a Boy 
Scoutmaster for a time and who helped establish the 
Anamosa Conservaton Club, which later became a 
chapter of the Isaak Walton League. 

We spent hours hiking In the woods, where he taught 
me to Identify the trees and plants of the area; 
knowledge that has been Invaluable to me over the 
years. We gathered mushrooms and explored caves on 
Dutch Creek, south of the park, and we also spent time 
In the Freemont area which was heavily wooded. 
Showy ladysllppers and plants, uncommon today . 
could be found there, as well as more caves to explore. 
Years later I was distressed to see that all this land had 
been cleard to make railroad ties, wiping out the 
beautiful forest glens and leaving the bare hills to 
erode. 

The World's Fair was held In Chicago In 1932 and 
1933. I was about 12 years old at the time and was 
working weekends and after school for 10 cents and 
hour for the Lawrence brothers, the local stamp 
dealers. The fair had been a big success In 1932, so they 
decided to organize tours to Chicago and the fair. They 
had posters printed to advertise the tour, and I went 
with them around Jones county to tack up the posters. 

The brothers watched their pennies carefully, so as 
one was driving and came to the top of a hill, he turned 
off the engine, put the car out of gear, and coasted to the 
bottom. When the car cameto a complete halt, he would 
grind the starter to get the engine going again. At times 
the engine would flood and one of the twins would 


blame the other for wasting so much gas to get It 
started. In spite of the bickering and the question of 
economy, we always coasted down the hills. 

The tour advertised "Five Days for $15.50”, which 
Included round-trip fare, three nights In a Chicago loop 
hotel, admission and transportation to and from the fair 
for two days, and a stage play at a down-town theater. It 
was a great bargain for our family, and the four of us 
made the trip for $62.50. plus the cost of our food. We 
had the time of our lives. 

My grandfather, Frank Fisher, owned a cigar store In 
Anamosa. Tobacco grown nearby was used for the 
wrapper on many of his cigars. The tobacco bam where 
the leaf was cured and stored, was located about a 
quarter of a mile northwest of the Riverside Cemetery. 
Only vestiges of the old bam remained when I was a 
boy, but It was Interesting to learn about one of 
Anamosa's earlier enterprises. Grandfather later 
became a hamessmaker and ran a shop In town until 
he was forced to retire, due to a Civil War-related 
Illness. 

Jones county used to have two county fairs: one In 
Anamosa and another in Monticello. When it came time 
for the county to replace the courthouse, which was 
located on the comer of Huber and Main streets, great 
rivalry arose between the towns concerning the 
location of the new building. 

Monticello thought it should have the county offices 
since Anamosa had had them for so many years. 
Anamosa didn’t want to give them up, and after years 
of controversy. It was agreed that Anamosa could have 
the courthouse If It would give up the county fair. The 
fairgrounds were located at the present site of the sale 
bam. The Monticello fair never seemed the same to me, 
and though I missed the excitement of the horse and 
auto races and the delicious cream candy. I rarely 
attended after the change was made. 


Gen. Charles D. Metcalf 

Anamosa to Air Force VIP 


Major General Charles D. Metcalf Is comptroller. 
Headquarters Air Force Logistics Command, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

General Metcalf was bom June 16, 1933, in 

Anamosa. and graduated from Anamosa High School In 
1951. He received a bachelor of arts degree from Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids In 1955 and a master’s degree in 
business administration from Michigan State 
University In 1964. He completed the Squadron Officer 
School In 1962 and Air War College In 1974. 

Upon entering the Air Force In October 1955, as a 
graduate of the Coe College Air Force Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program, Metcalfs Initial assignment 
was as accounting and finance officer for the Air Force 
Hospital at Wlmpole Park, England. In 1958 he became 
accounting and finance officer at Donaldson Air Force 
Base, S.C., and In May 1959 transferred to George Air 
Force Base, Calif., where he served as accounting and 
finance officer. 

In September 1962 General Metcalf became the first 
accounting and finance officer assigned in the Republic 
of Vietnam and activated the first in-country 
Accounting and Finance Office at Tan Son Nhut Air 
Base. 

Following completion of graduate work at Michigan 
State University, he was assigned to Headquarters Air 
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Defense Command, Ent Air Force Base. Colo., as chief 
of the Operations Division, Directorate of Budget. 
General Metcalf was assigned as programs officer in the 
Office of Aerospace Programs, Headquarters U.S. Air 
Force, Washington, D.C., in 1967. 

From February 1968 to August 1971, he served as 
executive assistant to the assistant secretary of the Air 
Force for financial management. The general then 
returned to Aerospace Defense Command headquarters 
and served for nearly two years as deputy director of 
budget. After graduating from Air War College at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., in June 1974, he became 
director of budget in the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Comptroller, Headquarters Military Airlift 
Command, Scott Air Force Base, 111. 

Returning to Air Force headquarters, Metcalf served 
as deputy chief of the Operations Appropriation 


Division, Directorate of Budget, from August 1975 to 
July 1976. He subsequently returned to Scott Air Force 
Base and resumed his duties as director of budget. In 
July 1978 he became the command’s deputy chief of 
staff, comptroller. 

In June 1982 he was assigned as deputy director of 
budget, operations. Office of the Comptroller of the Air 
Force. He assumed his present duties in July 1 983. 

His military decorations and awards include the 
Legion of Merit, Meritorious Service Medal with three 
oak leaf clusters and Air Force Commendation Medal. 

He assumed the grade of major general Nov. 25, 
1985. 

General Metcalf is married to the former Patricia 
Sedlacek of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. They have two 
daughters: Christln and Karen. 


Triplets Born in 1956 


Triplets, all girls, were bom in Mercy Hospital at 
Anamosa, Wednesday August 1, 1956, to Mrs. Rollie 
Shover of Mt. Vernon. 

It was the first time this has occured in the history of 
Mercy Hospital. For Dr. Gerald F. Brown, who made the 
deliveries, it was the first set of triplets in over 5,000 
babies delivered. Dr.John L. Bailey assisted and the 
attending nurse was Sister Mary Patrick. 

The first of the three girls arrived at 7:21 p.m and 
weighed 6 pounds 8 ounces; the second baby came at 
7:34 p.m. and weighed 5 pounds 3 ounces; the third 
came at 7:41 p.m. and weighed 5 pounds 8 ounces. 

“So far as can be determined.” Dr. Brown said, "the 
triplets are identical." 

The Shovers have four other children, all girls. They 
are Shirley, 15, Connie , 14, Cathy. 8, and Marilyn 4. 
Mrs. Shover is the former Lillian Petrick of Prairieburg. 
They farmed near Anamosa from 1932 until 1951, 
when they moved to their present farm, west of Mt. 
Vernon. 

Thursday morning, the proud father was accepting 
congratulations, but said, “I’m afraid it’s going to be 
hard to find names for all of them.” 

The girls were named: Deborah Jean, Dianne Lynn 
and Denise Kay. 



Triplet daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Rollie Shouer. at 
the age of one gear, August 1, 1957. Left to right are: 
Denise Kay, Dianne Lynn, and Debbie Jean. (Photo 
submitted by Mrs. Gerald F. Brown) 


Famous Visitors 


Probably Anamosa’s first famous guest was Stephen 
A. Douglas, campaigning for the office of United States 
president in 1860. This is told of In another section of 
this book, as was William Jennings Bryan’s visit, when 
he was also running for the position as president. 

Anamosa also received Susan B. Anthony in 1877. 
However, prior to her starting out for the lecture hall, 
the poor soul fell from the top to the bottom of a flight of 
stairs while a guest of J.C. Dietz, mayor of Anamosa. 
She lectured at Shaw’s Hall, in spite of the unfortunate 
incident, and felt as well as usual the next day. 

Clara Barton, founder of the American Red Cross, 


made several visits to the Anamosa home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Park Chamberlain. In 1904, during one of her 
visits, over 150 persons called to pay their respects. 

Dr. Julian B. Hubbell, the uncle of Mrs. Chamberlain 
and Miss Rena Hubbell, was associated with Clara 
Barton for twenty-five years. His father, William 
Hubbell, was a member of the territorial legislature and 
a signer of the Constitution of the State of Iowa. Julian 
Hubbell spent his youth on the Hubbell farm south of 
Anamosa. He died in 1929 at the age of 82. and is 
buried at Riverside Cemetery at Anamosa. 
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Lead Mine Road 


In 1893 James Brown discovered a lead deposit In a 
bluff along the north bank of the Wapslplnlcon River. 
The Brown Mine, two miles southeast of Anamosa, was 
located on his farm about one-fourth mile east of the" 
Shaw” bridge. The excavation was about 50 feet long 
and 30 feet In height and width, and about 25 feet 
above land level. The deposit netted him 6,000 pounds 
of lead concentrate. Lead at that time was worth about 
$200 per ton. 

The deposit seemed to hold all the lead prospects In 
Jones County, until the spring of 1895, when W.D. 
Sheean dlscoverd a pocket of ore, containing about 
5,000 pounds, located a short distance east of the 
Brown Mine, and the miners from the Dubuque area 
Investigated, and local farmers and businessmen 
continued to search every limestone outcropping ledge 
and bluff in the county, but turned up nothing. 

The Iowa Geological Survey In 1895 read, In part, 
"More or less energy and capital have been expended In 


Jones county in prospecting for lead ore, but there Is no 
evidence to Justify the hope that lead ore. In paying 
quantities, will ever be found In this formation . . . 
While interesting from a scientific point of view, 
possess no unusual size for this formation, and 
probably would not be duplicated by the most 
persistent search In many years to come.” 

No specific reason could be forthcoming for the 
finding of the lead on Brown's farm. One explanation in 
the late 1800s was that It was probably by a simple 
method of heat treatment, as the melting point of lead 
Is relatively low. “Thus copper, zinc and antimony, 
often appearing as impurities of lead ore and with a 
higher melting point are cast off In the refining 
process.” thus, the flury of excitement surrounding 
the lead deposit soon diminished. Since that day in 
1893, the road east of the old bridge east of the 
Highway 151 by-pass, has been called the Lead Mine 
Road. 


Devoted Life to Improving Cemetery 

Florence Noyes, 1862-1929 



Florence Noyes Curtis, who was responsible for 
much of the beautification of Riverside Cemetery. 

Florence Noyes was bom in Cass Township, Jones 
County, September 4, 1862. Her parents were George 
Noyes and Genora Parsons Noyes. She attended the 
country schools and Anamosa High School. After 
graduation she furthered her education at Iowa State 
College, she then taught for a short time at the 
Anamosa High School. 

After her marriage to George Curtis, she lived In 
Texas and Louisiana. They became the parents of a 
daughter. Irene, who died at the age of 26, In 1916, and 
was buried at Anamosa at the Riverside Cemetery. 

As she rode In a train, a number of years later, 
Florence Curtis observed a deserted cemetery with the 
tombstones broken and partially standing In disarray 
in a weed-filled plot, partially surrounded by broken 
fence. Her thoughts were suddenly brought back to the 
cemetery where her daughter was buried, on a bluff 
between the forks of the Wasipinlcon and Buffalo 


rivers. Knowing the site was by nature attractive, she 
worried about the future of the plot, fearful that it, too, 
may become as the one she passed. 

She later reported her thoughts on seeing the 
abandoned burial ground to the newspapers, 
explaining why she was putting so much time and 
money into the local cemetery: “Native flowers bloom 
from early spring to late autumn In Riverside, and birds 
make the spot a haven for nature lovers to go with 
binoculars to study the birds. Perpetual care, no doubt, 
will do something toward keeping the grounds neat, 
but unless our cemeteries are converted to beauty spots 
with a park-like effect, they will be carelessly looked 
after when there Is no more space for burials. Then who 
shall say, as the centuries pass, that they shall remain 
intact.” 

With these thoughts and the love for her daughter, 
Mrs. Curtis devoted much time and money In her 
endeavor. She learned to drive a car so that she could 
personally be on the Job. In 1919, a landscape architect 
was hired to make an overall plan and a campaign was 
begun to raise money to make the permanent 
improvements. Pledges were made amounting to 
$20,000 from other persons who were caught up in her 
project. 

A considerable amount of money was spent in 
grading. Then a much needed watering system was 
installed. Roads were graveled and a new outer road, 
nearly one mile long, was built. Shrubs were planted on 
the hillsides and beds of cultivated flowers were put in 
to add color to the landscape during the summer 
months. 

She was on the Job many days at 7 a.m. to direct the 
workmen. She labored without personal financial gain. 
Although she felt that all life held dear to her ended 
with the passing of her daughter, she was given a new 
hope that she could beautify, improve and finally 
endow the spot which had become so precious to her. 

Florence Noyes Curtis died peacefully In her sleep 
July 1929, at the age of 66. She was buried near her 
beloved daughter. A small, simple headstone marks her 
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grave, but several yards away, high on a hill, standing 
alone In the center of the cemetery that she labored so 
long and so hard for. Is a huge Imposing granite 
memorial that reads: 


In Memory of Florence Noyes Curtis 1862-1929 
Erected by Riverside Cemetery Association 
In appreciation of her efforts 
In beautifying the cemetery. 


Stone City Community Center 

From the Sept. 23, 1987. Issue of Anamosa Journal-Eureka: 


A group of Stone City area residents are actively 
engaged In fund-raising projects to maintain and Im- 
prove the former stone school which Is now called the 
Stone City Community Center. 

At one time, many years ago, there were two schools 
In Stone City, one on each side of the river, as there was 
no bridge across the Wapslplnlcon. Later, when the 
bridge was built, the present community center building 
was used as an Independent school and later was Incor- 
porated Into the Anamosa School District. 

In the 1950s, the population of the school had dropped 
to only 13 students, and the school was closed. Even- 
tually, the building was presented to the village to be us- 
ed as a community center. Ironically, residents say It 
now takes two school buses to haul students to 
Anamosa from the Stone City area. 

Since the Stone City area has developed Into a tourist 
attraction during recent years, the school building has 
been used as more than a place for community gather- 
ings. Tours of the historic building are an Important part 
of touring the entire Stone City area. 

However, the building must be maintained. Taxes and 
Insurance need to be paid; the roof needed repair this 
past year. 

Therefore, the Stone City Community Club has work- 
ed to raise money to do these things. At their meeting, 
recently, they planned their fall fund raisers, which In- 
clude a bake sale, pancake breakfast and coon and 
turkey feed. 



Stone City Community Center 



Officers of the Stone City Community Center are 
pictured at a potluck dinner and meeting on fund 
raisers held In the fall of 1987 at the community 
center. From left, front, Ken Shover, president; Candy 
Roberg, secretary and Erwin Lowe, trustee. Back row: 


Jim Carpenter, trustee; Mike Seeley, trustee, and Bob 
Hatcher, vice president. Joanne Plower, treasurer, 
was not present for the picture. (AJE photo by Pat 
Worden Sutton) 
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XIV 

That's Entertainment! 


Small Town, USA 

Anamosa in the '50s Seen Around the World 


compiled by Mildred Barker Brown 



Opening frame of the film, “Small Town U.S.A." 
(Photo by Eldon J. Meeks) 

Official announcement of the selection of Anamosa. 
Iowa, as the "typical small mid-western community of 
the United States, was received Monday morning. June 
17, 1957, by Anamosa officials, from J.L. Newman, 
assistant to the director of the United States 
Information Agency from it's office at Washington, D.C. 

Several small towns in the mid-west were selected as 
possible features, and then narrowed down to three. 
Anamosa's selection came after a three-day inspection 
trip to Anamosa by director and producer, Hugh 
C. Foster, and Robert Wallace, script writer who was on 
loan from Life Magazine's writing staff. Paul Engle, 
author and, at that time, director of the Creative 
Writer's Workshop at Iowa City, and the late Thomas 
B. Powell of the Anamosa Newspapers were special 
consultants for the visit. 

One of the deciding factors in selecting Anamosa, 
according to Foster and Wallace, was the Paint 'n' 
Palette Art Club and Annual Art Show. Foster said. 
“You just don’t see the fine arts out in a corn field in 
every community. It’s unique!.” 

Wires of congratulations came from the notables of 
the day such as U.S. Senator B.B. Hickenlooper; 2nd 
District Congressman Henry O. Talle: Governor 
Herschel C. Loveless and President Dwight David 
Elsenhower. 

In conjunction with the filming of a small town in the 
United States, small towns were selected in Germany. 
Great Britlan, Italy, France, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxumburg, Denmark and Austria. The series of 
programs were produced for the European 


Broadcasting Union in an effort to develop greater 
mutual understanding among human beings of our 
nations. 

The advance staff of Pathescope Productions, New 
York City, headed by Warren Murray, arrived in 
Anamosa June 25, 1957, accompanied by Unit 

Manager John Ball and Script Girl Patricia Sheeran. 

Conferences, visits, interviews and plans were all 
coordinated and by July 1 , the scripts were revised and 
ready for filming to begin. 

A crew of four television cameramen arrived and 
production started by filming the big 4th of July parade 
and fireworks planned by the Anamosa Chamber of 
Commerce. It was a busy and exciting time, and local 
cooperation and community spirit was at Its finest 
those two weeks in July 1957. 



Part of the filming of “ Small Town U.S.A.” by the 
U.S. Information Agency. Police officer, Roy Morning, 
Is pictured In the foreground. (Photo submitted by the 
Paint n Palette Club) 

Tom Powell played a feature role in the film, and 
helped with the arrangements for the completed 30- 
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minute film premier which was held in Anamosa 
January 23, 1958. Banners across Main Street heralded 
the event. There were 12 showings of the film at the 
Evans Theater in Anamosa, so that everyone in and 
around the community was afforded an opportunity to 
view the film; and Indeed, 4,600 persons took 
advantage of the opportunity. 

The opening of the film, entitled SMALL TOWN, 
USA, showed Ronnie Smith, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Smith; Keith Kouba, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Kouba; 
and Rusty Meineke, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Meineke, 
on the bank of the Wapsipinicon River. The story 
proceeded to the Scott Hardware Store, where Everett 
Mayberry takes the lead role: and the story moves to his 
farm, where his wife, Ann, and daughters. Sharon, Jan 
and Tracy, are filmed. 

The Mayberrys lead the story to Mrs. Paul Whear, 
who carries it to Anamosa’s leading industry, which at 
the time was simply Collins Radio Co., and from there 
to the summer band concert, directed by Richard 
Brickley. 

The story is taken up at the offices of Dr. J.D. Paul, 
Dr. G.F. Brown and Dr. J.L. Bailey, where Dr. Paul tells 
of his 40 years of medical practice. 


Leonard Wegman carries the story to his father. Leo 
J. Wegman and the Fire Department’s emergency 
vehicle with Fire Chief William Dorgeloh, Assistant Fire 
Chief. Bob Lincoln, Secretary, Buddy Downing, Mayor 
Julius "Dutch” Westphal, and high school 
superintendent, Glenn Brostrom. 

Eli Shada takes the story to the Anamosa Livestock 
Auction, with Delbert Brickley, Lloyd Brickley and 
Loyal Byerly. 

Harold Larson, county president of the Farmer's 
Union, and sons, Danny and Douglas; and daughter. 
Dianne, take the story back to the farm. Joe Legg, 
Jones County Extension director, enters the picture 
and leads the story to Carl Folkers’ farm near Scotch 
Grove. There, along with their son, Herman, and 
daughter, Carla, they emphasize the agricultural 
theme. 

The story goes back to the Anamosa Newspapers, 
with Editor Tom Powell and his staff, Including Eldon 
Meeks, linotype operator, and the Powell family picks 
up the action in a series of events. 

At a Methodist Church service, Mrs. Harold Rumple 
takes the story to the Paint 'n Palette outdoor art show 
in Stone City, where she shares the spotlight with Mr. 
and Mrs. Clyde Wilson and Mrs. Leo Loyet. 



Filming a segment of "Small Town U.S.A.". Being photographed, from left to right, are Carl Feddersen, 
Shirley Shotwell, Clate Dearborn, Oceola Feddersen. 
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Photographer and script girl working on the Paint 
'n' Palette Art Show at Stone City for a segment of 
" Small Town U.S.A.” Mae Amelia Rumple Is shown 
demonstrating her technique In the painting of 
“Stone City Store. ” 


Mr. and Mrs. Clate Dearborn, owners of the Stone 
City Genera] Store. become the stars In the Anamosa- 
Stone City-Grant Wood connection. 

The Wilson Kouba family take the story from there to 
a Congregational Church old-fashioned Ice cream social 
and the 4th of July parade, which Includes many 
Anamosa groups and organizations. The finale was the 
fireworks and back to the Wapsl River banks, where the 
three young fishermen are spending a hot, summer 
afternoon. 

It should be noted that there had been 20,000 feet of 
film shot during the filming but was edited down to 
the 2,000 feet used for the 30-mlnute feature. The 
producers expressed regret that so many good pictures 
had to wind up on the cutting room floor. 

Paul Engle, who was Instrumental In having 
Anamosa considered and selected, was the special 
consultant and narrated the film. 

The movie had a definite rural cast because, as 
explained In the narration, "Anamosa has one reason 
for being what It Is — farms and farmers. Everything 
that happens In town, depends on the weather, the 
dark, the earth and the sun." 

It was said by Andy Warhol before his death, 
"Everyone Is famous for about 15 minutes In life.” 
Anamosa was famous for 30 minutes, In the form of a 
film called SMALL TOWN. USA. 


The Hila Morgan Show 

by Mildred Barker Brown 


One of the entertainment highlights In Anamosa In 
the summers of the 1920s.and 1930s was a whole week 
of glamour, fun and fantasy. Local residents always 
looked forward to the Hila Morgan Tent Show, which 
brought comedy, tragedy, and the glamour of 
Broadway to the small towns in Iowa and Missouri. 
Anamosa was usually Included on their annual tour. 

Hila Morgan was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William L. Axtell of Kalamazoo, Mich., but she spent 
her youth In Vicksburg, Mich., where she became a 
school teacher. 

The petite, red-haired, raspy-voiced beauty left her 
teaching Job to organize a theatrical tent show, under 
the direction of her husband, Fred A. Morgan, a former 
agent for Ringllng Brothers Circus. 

The Hila Morgan Company of Players, consisted of 
professional actors and actresses, well-cast and well- 
rehearsed. Most of the leading ladles were quite 
beautiful and the leading men were always tall, dark, 
handsome and well-mannered. A different play was 
presented each night of the week and Hila usually 
played the starring role in each of the presentations, 
whether the character was a young girl, an old lady, or 
anyone In between those ages. 

The show tent was set up on Huber Street in 
Anamosa, in a vacant lot where the Maquoketa Valley 
R.E.C. Is now located. Folding chairs filled the tent and 
performers played to a full house each night of the 
week. Shows usually opened on Monday nights and the 
cost of admission was 30 cents for adults, and 10 cents 
for children. However, opening night was “Ladies 
Night", and ladles were admitted free, when 
accompanied by a paid 30 cent-tlcket. Reserved chairs 
were 10 cents and 15 cents extra. 

The audience gathered early so that everyone might 


be seated before the performance started. The scent of 
grease paint and make-up, mixed with the smells of 
summer, added to the anticipation. Tent flaps were 
raised slightly to permit any breeze to flow into the 
crowded tent and the swish of cardboard fans could be 
heard above the whispers of the crowd. 

When the last seat was occupied, usually at 8 o’clock, 
the house lights dimmed and the small orchestra that 
traveled with the show would start to play, which was 
the cue for the performance to begin. Floodlights 
illuminated the red velvet stage curtains, and as they 
were pulled, all whispering in the audience ceased, in 
anticipation of the opening act. There were no 
microphones or loud speakers. The actors were trained 
to speak loudly and clearly, so that even those in the 
back row could fully understand the dialogue. 

At the end of each act and during intermission, boxes 
of candy kisses were sold, with a promise that a 
diamond ring would be found in at least one box. A 
scream of delight could be heard when one of the rings 
would be discovered by someone in the audience. Other 
lesser prizes would also be in some of the boxes, and 
sales were brisk, the candy selling at 10 cents per box, 
or 3 boxes for 25 cents. 

Hila Morgan always personally thanked the audience 
after each performance, and announced the name of 
the play and the cast which would be presented the 
following evening. No one seemed to leave disappointed 
and many attended each night’s performance during 
the week. 

Hila Morgan retired in 1942, after a 30-year career of 
thrilling thousands of people with high-class 
entertainment. She moved to Houston, Texas, Joining 
her sister who lived there. Later she married Fred L. 
Wilcox, her second husband. 
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, HILA MORGAN 


MONDAY, JULY *7 


Admittance ticket to the Hila Morgan tent show. 
(Photo submitted by Jo Russell) 


In 1948 she enrolled at the University of California to 
study rehabilitation of the deaf. She returned to 
Houston and started a school for the deaf In her home. 

Before her death In the early 1960s. she endeared 
herself to Texans, as Mrs. Fred Wilcox, a lady very 
active in the Houston Hearing Society. But to 
mid westerners, she was Hila Morgan, actress and 
entertainer, who brought glamour and dreams to small 
townsfolk for one glorious week each year. 



The Great Kirma 

by Mildred Barker Brown 


One of the last hypnotists to present a stage show in 
Anamosa was the Great Kirma during the week of April 
16, 1939. Considered one of the finest acts of its kind, 
the Niles Theater engaged the act to entertain the 
patrons of the theater and the community. 

Kirma, age 32, though billed as a Hindu, was in 
reality born In Bombay, India; the son of an English 
Army Officer and an American lady residing there. 

He reportedly learned his psychic art from the native 
tribes of Ghandf. 

Kirma rarely played anywhere but larger cities, but 
the week of April 16 happened to be an ‘ofT week, with 
no billings scheduled, so the Niles Theater felt 
fortunate in being able to book the performance. 

The mystic's acts on the stage consisted of answering 
questions by members of the audience, without first 
seeing the questions. His work was said to be ‘fast, 
snappy, and amazing to a degree'. 

On Monday, Kirma started the first of a series of 
demonstrations by driving an Allls-Chalmers tractor 
through Main Street while blindfolded. It was noted 
that cars and tractors held no terror for the blindfolded 
mentallst, as In other towns he had piloted steam 
launches, ridden motorcycles and even flown airplanes 
while blindfolded and guided only by his 'sixth sense’) 

Kirma's main attraction consisted of a woman who. 
In a hypnotic state, would remain Immobile in public 
view for 30 hours. 

Prior to this demonstration, he made several stops 
around town, stopping at various business places. 
These stops included McMlckle Drugs, where he 
painted a chair in the window while blindfolded; 
Electrical Service Co., where he inspected the Philco 
radio to be used In his hypnotic demonstration; the 
Anamosa Creamery, who was furnishing milk for the 
sleeping subject; HO-Made Bakery, which was to 


supply the slice of bread for his subject; Albert’s 
Cleaners, which was named to valet Kirma and his 
aides during their stay In Anamosa; Brady's Smart 
Wear Shop, where his subject was to be hypnotized; 
Shedek's Beauty Shop, where the young lady was to be 
beautified before the performance; and the Quality 
Cafe, where the subject would partake of her first meal 
after her long fast. 

At Brady’s Smart Wear, Kirma made a careful 
Inspection of the arrangements that had been made to 
take care of his subject. He was to hypnotize a young 
woman at this shop, on the following Wednesday, 
where she was to remain in the window for public 
viewing for 24 hours and then be taken to the stage of 
the theater to be awakened. A loud-speaker was 
Installed so that the large audience could plainly hear 
Kirma’s words. 

With all preparations In place, the subject was 
hypnotized at 2:30 p.m. on Wednesday. At noon 
Thursday, Kirma awakened the young woman Just 
sufficiently to have her partake of a glass of milk and a 
piece of bread; but otherwise, the beautiful blond young 
lady, dressed in a flowing, sky-blue gown, lay 
hypnotized on a single cot in the window of the dress 
shop. Many passers-by stopped to view the motionless 
girl during the days and night she remained there. 

Finally, on Thursday evening, after more than 30 
hours in the hypnotic state, she was removed, as 
planned, to the stage of the Niles Theater and Kirma 
dramatically awakened her before a full house of 
theater patrons. After a very brief bow, the lovely blond 
subject scurried off-stage to the nearest bathroom 
facility. Thirty hours Is a long time. 

Thunderous applause from the audience climaxed 
the performance and the four days of unusual 
entertainment. 
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XV 

The Way It Is Now 


1987: Getting Ready for the Next 150 Years! 

From Jan. 6. 1988, issue of Anamosa Journal Eureka, written by Pat Worden Sutton 


As we look forward to Anamosa's 150th birthday, let’s 
take a glance at Anamosa today and its top news stories 
of 1987. 

One of the most memorable stories of 1987 never 
made the front pages of the Anamosa Journal-Eureka. 
That was the unusually good weather throughout nearly 
all of the year. 

The winter of 1986-87 was remarkably mild with little 
snow and a beautiful early spring. Farmers planted their 
crops early, had plentiful rain and a long growing 
season. The favorable summer helped produce a 
bumper corn crop with few storms and an early harvest. 

The first real snow came in the middle of December 
after a long and lovely Indian summer. 

Much of the news during the year concerned the pro- 
posed Lawrence Bros. Community Center. Finally, after 
a successful $95,000 fund drive, plans were underway 
to begin construction of the $995,000 recreational and 


meeting complex In the spring of 1988. 

Planning and preparing for the 1988 Sesqulcentennial 
of the founding of Anamosa kept many committees busy 
throughout the year. Gathering copy, pictures and ads 
for the Sesqulcentennial history book, buying and sell- 
ing commemorative merchandise, and laying the 
groundwork for an all-school reunion during the July 
'88 celebration were some of the first things which had 
to be done to get ready for the event. 

Several new committees were formed to encourage 
tourism and economic expansion during 1987. This was 
the result of more people becoming aware of the harm a 
loss of population and downtown business could do to 
the whole community. 

The following is a brief summary of some of the news 
items found in the Anamosa Journal-Eureka during the 
12 months of 1987. 


January 


The first baby born in Anamosa Community Hospital 
in 1987 was Renee Ann Dearborn. Renee was born Jan. 
5; the daughter of Dick and Tammy Dearborn of 
Anamosa. (The first baby born in 1988 at the local 
hospital was Tlmmie John Seeley, son of Leslie and 
Judy Seeley of Monticello.) 

A whole new Great Jones County Fair board was form- 
ed and chose their officers. Glenn Tobiason was elected 
president with Mike Secrist, vice president; Dean 
Ricklefs, treasurer; and John Harms, secretary. The 
board incorporated into a new organization under the 
wing of Jones County government and was named The 
Fair and Exposition Society of Jones County. Board 
members were chosen from each supervisory district, 
from each of the large commodity groups and the exten- 
sion service, making it a county-wide organization. 

Dr. Aaron Randolph announced he had sold his office 
building on West Main Street to Mercy Care Manage- 
ment, a division of Mercy Hospital, Cedar Rapids. 
However, he said he would not retire for several years 
but continue to see his patients, who could chose which 
hospital in which they wished to be treated. Later in the 
year, the Broadway Medical Clinic was sold to St. Luke's 
Health Resources, an arm of St. Luke’s Hospital. Cedar 
Rapids. The three doctors practicing there, Drs. John 
Bailey. Geoffrey Miller and Charles Vernon, are still here 


and the building is under the name of Wapsi Valley 
Medical Clinic. 

The Anamosa City Council voted to adopt plans for 
the new Community Center which would not include an 
indoor swim pool initially; but one could be added later if 
the current pool becomes beyond repair. 

Four members of the 1986 Monticello Sesqulcenten- 
nial attended a meeting sponsored by the Anamosa 
Chamber of Commerce. Co-chairman Gus Norlln, 
history book committee chairman Leigh Clark, 
treasurer Mary Ellen Yeoman and Monticello Chamber 
of Commerce secretary Sue Burrichter explained how 
the successful celebration in Monticello was organized. 

Amy Oltman of rural Anamosa was chosen 1987 
Jones County Pork Queen. Her coronation took place at 
the annual pork banquet held Jan. 24 in the Youth 
Center at Monticello. It was attended by over 1,000 per- 
sons who enjoyed grilled Iowa chops prepared by the 
Pork Producers. Award winners included Amy’s 
mother, Alice Oltman, who won the Porkettes’ Bell 
Ringer award. Others honored at the banquet Included 
Stan Cook, Bob Null and Jon Pasker. 

A steer escaped from the Anamosa Sale Barn and ram- 
paged around town Jan. 31 until it was shot by Mayor 
Alan Schnleder, a policeman, and someone from the 
local locker. 


February 

to’s. 

Representatives of Jones County government asked 


Lydia Belghle, a resident at Anamosa Care Center, 
celebrated her 100th birthday by having lunch at McOt- 
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the Anamosa City Council for $ 15,000 to help defray the Anamosa, were given service awards. Lawrence Yanda 
costs of the radio dispatcher headquartered in the and Sons of rural Anamosa were presented the Full Pall 
Emergency Operations Center at the Courthouse. and Top Cow awards. 

Sheriffs Deputy Allen Wlllman said one-fourth of the Anamosa Raider wrestlers Jay Soupene. Bill Durchen- 
calls received by the dispatcher related to Anamosa wald and Tim Dietlker won title matches In the sectional 

residents and the city should pay one-fourth the cost of tournament. 

the dispatchers' wages of $54,000. The council said they U.S. Sen. Charles Grassley visited West Middle School 

would look Into the matter but offered no money. in Anamosa at the invitation of his niece, Gwen 

Dennis and Michelle Frazier of rural Anamosa were Wiegmann, a P.E. teacher at the school, 

named outstanding young dairyman at the annual Jay Soupene was nominated by U.S. Rep. Tom Tauke 
Dairy Banquet held at the Montlcello Youth Center. for a military academy. Soupene entered West Point in 

Doug Fairbanks of rural Anamosa won the Super Cham- the fall of 1987. 

plon award for showing the top dairy cow at the Great Stephen Litts, Anamosa teacher, resigned as chalr- 
Jones County Fair. Dairy Promotions Committee man of the Jones County Democratic Central Commit- 
members, A1 Hanssen of Montlcello and Jeff Hinz of tee. 

March 

There were 85 pints of blood donated during a blood County Extension Director to begin April 6. He replaced 
drive at Anamosa Community Hospital. Joe Legg who resigned in June, 1986. 

Army Reserve member, Sgt. E5 Karl Wiedeman, told Jason Hart, Anamosa High School Junior, won the 
of his experiences as a medical supply person in Hon- Grant Wood Art Festival badge drawing contest, 
duras during January. Rob DeSotel and Mike Eldred were named to WaMaC 

Eight ladies from St. Paul's Lutheran Church were all-conference teams. DeSotel made the second team 

shown with some of the 46 quilts they made for needy and Eldred received Honorable Mention, 

persons during the winter months. There were over 80 entries In the wrestling clinic for 

Donna Robinson was presented with the Cow Gal fifth and sixth graders sponsored by the Raider Booster 
Award at the Annual Beef Banquet. Featured speaker for Club. 

the banquet was former Hawkeye quarterback. Chuck The Anamosa School Board okayed a $4.7 million 
Long. Long became quarterback for the Detroit Lions budget for school year 1987-88. 

professional football team. Jones County Cattlemen Pre-publication orders were available for the Ses- 

took a trip into Detroit late in the summer to serve the quicentennlal History Book. 

Lions steaks during training camp. The Anamosa Chamber of Commerce celebrated Ag 

Julie Marugg was chosen Beef Queen and Kim Robin- Day with free sandwiches and ice cream. Several 
son Beef Princess. Anamosa business persons visited area farms. 

Several Lady Raiders basketball players were named AHS seniors Aaron Knight, Scott Baumler, John 
to the WaMaC all-conference teams. Theresa Fish was Holland, Eric Ash, Ross Wilkin and John Paulson were 
first team center and Susie Beckmann was a second named State of Iowa Scholars. 

team guard. Missy Ruess and Carol Edwards received Members of Jones County Ducks Unlimited spent 

Honorable Mention awards. hours attaching wood duck nesting boxes to trees along 

A three percent raise was approved for city employees. the local rivers and streams. 

Jones County elected officials received about a 5.3 per- The annual "Crops Banquet” was held March 26. 
cent increase in salary. The position of county attorney Master Corn Growers who won trophies included Jeff 

was changed from part to full-time. Reiter of Cascade. Jack Reiter of Monticello. Ken Von 

The Sesquicentennial logo and motto were chosen. Muenster of Anamosa, Duane Wenndt and Larry Wenn- 

Malinda Engelbart's drawing of the Indian maiden, dt of Wyoming. Paul Hansen of Wyoming, Ken Hansen 

Anamosa, and the old iron bridge was chosen as the of Wyoming and Gordon Thomsen of Olln. Master Soy- 

logo. Sherri Wageman’s "Bridging 150 Years” won first bean Contest winners were Gary Rlx of Olin. Harold 

place In the motto contest. Wurst of Wyoming, Lynn Balichek of Oxford Junction 

James Lummus of Mount Vernon was named Jones and Ken Von Muenster of Anamosa. 

April 

A picture story featured John Fay tapping trees and The following students received "1" ratings in the 

making real maple syrup In a wood-fired vat in his yard. state speech contest: Mltra Sadeghpour, Julie Smith, 

Fay specializes In "old fashioned" farming at his Chris Gross, James Frazee, Rob Lamb, Laura Noya, 

family's Century Farm in Cass Township. Pam Frasher, Steve Stivers and Jennifer Parks. Stivers 

Many awards were presented during the annual FFA and Parks were selected to perform in the All-State 

banquet April 4. These included Honorary Chapter speech festival at UNI April 13. 

Farmer awards to Scott Smith, FFA Alumni president: The City Council approved new community center 

Carroll Humpal, past president of FFA Alumni, and plans to cost $995,000. Of that. $900,000 would be from 

Scott Baumler, FFA president. the Lawrence Estate and $95,000 would be raised by 

Anamosa High School was host to 800 students who private donations, 
entered Instrumental and vocal music contests. Ashley Lerch, 3, of rural Martelle was seriously hurt in 
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a fall from a tractor April 12. Jutta Koch of Germany visited her AFS parents. Hank 

A former AFS exchange student, "Nochl” Ehrlich of and Peggy Ketelsen. During 1970-71, Jutta attended 
Israel, visited his AFS parents, Richard and Shirley Big- Anamosa High School and lived with the Ketelsens. 

gart. Nochl attended Anamosa High School for one Lillian Stockton of Anamosa was named outstanding 
semester in 1981. senior citizen of Jones County. 

Scott Baumler was elected FFA State Reporter at the Rick Delagardelle. eighth grade life science teacher at 
FFA state convention. West Middle School, was named one of six "distinguish- 

Carole Harder was a hit as an Inspirational speaker at ed teachers In Iowa" by the University of Iowa, 

the annual Mayor’s Prayer Breakfast on Good Friday. The Jones County Riflemen was formed and 
The annual event Is sponsored by the Anamosa developed a rifle range at the Izaak Walton League 
Chamber of Commerce. grounds. 

May 

Darren Swartzendruber was awarded the honor of Anamosa. The group later became the Anamosa 

Eagle Scout In a ceremony May 17. Economic and Industrial Corp, with Steve Engelbart as 

Jeff Alderdyce of Marlon was named head football chairman, 
coach at Anamosa High School, replacing Bob Algoe Anamosa High School Boys' State delegates were 
who had resigned earlier. Alderdyce, an Anamosa High Lance Shelton, Vance Stolte and Rob Lamb. They were 

School graduate, works In a sporting goods store in sponsored by Arthur McCullough Post 13. 

Marlon. A post-prom party, held at Fawn Creek County Club, 

The Anamosa Zoning Board turned down a request by was a hit with the large group of students who par- 

the Baptist Church board to change the zoning of a piece tlcipated. It was sponsored by a group of parents, 

of property along Highway 428 from residential to com- One of the last bills passed by the Iowa Legislature 
mercial. This was to allow a Hardee's restaurant to open during the 1987 session provided funding for a Grant 

there. The Zoning Board s recommendation was later re- Wood Tourism Center in Anamosa. The tourism center 

Jected by the City Council after a large delegation opened In the former Iowa Electric building in 

presented petitions, signed by many residents, to have downtown Anamosa during the fall. It is also used by the 

the zoning changed. Anamosa Chamber of Commerce and Is the location of 

The historic Ronan mansion in Stone City, later the Sesquicentennlal Store, 
known as the Stone City Inn. was sold at a sheriffs auc- The Lady Raiders captured second place in the state 
tion. The Brenton Bank and Trust of Cedar Rapids sub- track meet. 

mltted the highest bid of 8128,000. The bank later sold Margaret Tonne, librarian at the Anamosa Public 
the mansion to Dr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Miller, who plan to Library, announced she would retire at the end of 
remodel It for use as a private dwelling. August. She would be replaced by MarJ Folkerts. 

An organizational meeting was held for persons In- Kathy Streeper was named Jones County Dairy 
terested In attracting new business and Industry to Princess. Sara Miller was the new Little Miss Squirt. 

June 

A Farmer’s Market was held each Saturday morning tion with the Monticello Chamber of Commerce. Results 

In the parking lot of the Jones County Senior Center on of the survey, available later In the fall, Indicated there 

North Ford Street. It was sponsored by the Anamosa was a fairly large pool of interested workers if an ln- 

Chamber of Commerce. dustry decided to settle In the area. 

The Jones County Supervisors studied changing the The 14th annual Grant Wood Art Festival was held in 
county's insurance policies from private coverage to a Stone City and drew a huge crowd, as always. New 

risk pool comprising a number of Iowa counties. They features of the festival Included a display of original 

decided, however, to stay with the local insurance Grant Wood art in St. Joseph’s Church and showings by 

agents after a drop in the rates was offered. several wildlife sculpturers. A storage building near the 

A Job Survey form was sent to each household In the festival site has been constructed with an "American 
county. It was sponsored by the Job Service in conjunc- Gothic" house facade. 

July 

The Buffalo Forks Settlers held their annual rendez- for an employee. Kris Hart, who was seriously injured In 

vous at Wapsipinlcon State Park. They provided a an auto accident late In May. 

parade In Anamosa on the Fourth of July. Maldean Finn, long-time Jones County Human Ser- 

The annual Lazy. Hazy, Crazy Days summer festival vices director, requested and was given a transfer to the 

featured a large parade. Also, pork sandwiches and ice Cedar Rapids Human Services offices. Finn, who had 

cream were served Chamber of Commerce board been with the department for 39 years, said she wished 

members. Free sweet corn was donated and served by to have more client contact and less supervisory respon- 

employees of Asgrow. A street dance was held in the slbilltles. 

evening. Debra Sue Schmidt of Martelle was crowned Miss 

The Kris Hart McOlymplcs was sponsored by McOtto's Jones County. Runners-up were Amy Eldred and Amy 
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Street. 

Helen Hansen of Monticello won first place In the an- 
nual Paint ’n Palette art show. 

BUI Carlson Jr.. Robert Holland and Incumbent Dr. 
Geoffrey Miller filed papers to be candidates In the 


September Anamosa School District Board of Education 
election. 

Larry Winders of Anamosa was one of four winners to 
spilt a S3. 19 million Lotto Jackpot. His share came to 
$797,000. He had purchased his winning ticket at Fami- 
ly Foods, which received $7,970. 


August 


Nelta Heurter, well-known Anamosa Area Ambulance 
volunteer driver, got a chance to spin the wheel on the 
Lottery Jackpot show. As she had broken her wrist on 
an ambulance call, she was a one-handed spinner. She 
won $10,000. 

Marlene Flory, Oxford Junction correspondent for the 
Anamosa Journal-Eureka, was named an Iowa Master 
Farm Homemaker. 

A storm hit Anamosa Aug. 16, causing damage to 


some homes and factories, but no Injuries were reported. 

Thousands of fish In the Wapslplnlcon River died of 
suffocation. They were found near the Lead Mine Road 
.bridge. No cause was ever disclosed for the huge flsh-klll. 

Stephanie Heltman of Spirit Lake was named prin- 
cipal of Viola and Martelle elementary schools. She 
replaced Dennis Heth, who had resigned to take a 
similar position In Fort Madison. 


September 


Many area persons spent several long cold nights 
working as extras for the movie, “Farm of the Year.” A 
part of the movie was filmed at the Jones County 
Fairgrounds In Monticello. 

The Great Jones County Fair was a great success, 
making a profit for the first time In several years. The 


estimated profit from the 1988 fair was $20,000. 

Dr. Geoffrey Miller and Bob Holland won election to 
the Anamosa School District Board of Education. Joining 
other board members Charles Belber, BUI Cunningham. 
Bob Walderbach, Sharon Johnson and Ed Gerst. Former 
board member Dan Lambertsen had chosen not to run 
for re-election. 


October 


A primary election was held Oct. 6 In the city elec- 
tions. There were three-way contests for mayor, an at 
large position held by Alvin Johnson, and Ward 3 coun- 
cil position held by David Grassfield. 

Rolland D. Brown and Robert Steen opposed Alan 
Schnleder for mayor. Johnson was opposed by Leonard 
Brokens and Marlon Peyton. Grassfield was successfully 
challenged by Elaine Dailey and Larry Hansen. Final 
candidates for the November election were Brown and 
Schnleder for mayor, Johnson and Peyton for the at 
large position, and incumbent Keith Vernon and John 
Adney for Ward 1 . 

Kathryn Goddard was named Jones County Human 
Services director. She replaced Maldean Finn. 

A county-wide economic development group was 
formed with Roy Tangeman of Anamosa elected presi- 
dent. 

Harold Smock, an Anamosa High School Junior, won 


the cross country championship of the Big Bend con- 
ference. He established a course record at Fillmore 
Country Club of 17.08. 

Tracy Berg and Chuck Ellers were queen and king of 
the Anamosa High School Homecoming. In the 
Homecoming game, Anamosa defeated Monticello 13-3 
and won the cowbell, a traditional prize for the gridiron 
victor for the past 50 years. 

A grand opening was held for the Grant Wood 
Tourism Center in Anamosa. 

Howard "Shorty" Larson of Redwood City. Calif., was 
inducted into the Blue Raider Boosters Hall of Fame. 

"Rasty” Rasmussen, a resident at Anamosa Care 
Center, was Inducted Into the American Cribbage Hall of 
Fame. 

Katie McAtee of OUn was named Little Miss Pigtails for 
Jones County. 


November 


Announcement was made of the merger between the 
Anamosa Journal-Eureka and the Town Crier. Co- 
owners are Sid Blair and Bob Goodyear. Blair was nam- 
ed publisher of the newspaper. 

Lisa Marshall and Steve Stivers were named to the All- 
State Chorus. 

The city election resulted In wins for Mayor Alan 
Schnleder and Incumbents Alvin Johnson and Keith 
Vernon. A new councilman, replacing David Grassfield, 
was Larry Hansen. A change In the way street Im- 
provements were financed was voted down in the elec- 
tion. 


Iowa State Mens’ Reformatory Warden Calvin Auger 
died Nov. 13, after a short Illness. At the time of his 
death, he was also acting director of the state penal 
system. 

Hardee's restaurant opened along Highway 428 near 
the intersection of Highway 151. 

Erwin Lowe of Stone City was elected head of the 
Jones County Tourism Association, a new group 
dedicated to encouraging more tourism In the county. 

Anamosa Community Education Supporters (ACES) 
sponsored the building of shelters for students waiting 
for buses near West Middle School. 
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December 


The Sesqul Store had a good pre-Christmas business 
selling memorabilia for the 1988 Sesquicentennial, 
scheduled for July. The store, located In the Grant Wood 
Tourism Center. Is manned by volunteers. 

Jones County Supervisor Merlin Moore was elected 
vice president of District Six, Iowa Supervisors Associa- 
tion. when the group held their annual meeting at the 
Rainbow. 

Starllghters II presented a well-received Christmas 
musical, "An Old Fashioned Christmas.” It was staged 
In Montlcello one weekend and In Anamosa the next 
weekend. 

Lady Raider June Swisher was announced as a 
member of the Class 2A All-State cross country team. 

Results of a July study by the University of Iowa show- 
ed none of the top ten carcinogens present In Anamosa 
well water. 

Jones County Sheriff Deputy Dave Ball was fired and 
Deputy Ron Jones was placed on 30-suspenslon. They 
both appealed the action to the Civil Services Commis- 
sion. Before a scheduled hearing, Sheriff John Cook 
changed Ball’s disciplinary action to a 30-day suspen- 


sion and Jones to a 13-day suspension. 

Matt John Ruhl, 14. narrowly missed serious Injury or 
death when one of his teeth deflected a .22 rifle shell dur- 
ing a hunting mishap. 

John Parham announced he would retire from his 
position as manager of Maquoketa Valley REC Jan. 1. 
Dorothy Postel was appointed to succeed Parham. 

Anamosa Community Hospital announced they 
would provide adult day care after Jan. 1. 

The Brian Nassif home at 102 Mill Street won the 
Christmas Lighting Contest sponsored by the Anamosa 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A delegation approached the Jones County Super- 
visors to request that the bridge on the Ridge Road 
across the Buffalo be replaced. The supervisors said the 
bridge was located on the city limits line of Anamosa 
and there would have to be agreement between the city 
and county to finance the new bridge. 

The Anamosa Journal-Eureka printed their last 
broadsheet-style on Dec. 30. As of Jan. 6, the publica- 
tion would be tabloid-size for more convenient handling 
by our readers. 



Shelly Marshall, Lee Anna Lund and Sarah Strautz. Nutcracker" as part of Starlighters II Production of 

all of Anamosa, performed In selections from "The "An Old-Fashioned Christmas” In 1 987. 
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XVI 

Veterans — Lest We Forget 

Two Big Celebrations 

Soldiers' Reunion- 18 80 


In August 1880 plans were made for a “Soldiers 
Reunion’ (Civil War) to be held September 21-22-23, at 
Anamosa. A mock battle was planned which would 
take place on the old Iron bridge on the Wapslplnlcon, 
the objective being to "capture” It. Barracks were built 
to accommodate 800 veterans, under the ausplcles of 
Post No. 25, Major Thompson encampment O.C.D. (Our 
Country's Defenders). 

One of the first matters to be dealt with was forming 
the various committees for this large undertaking. 
Those named were the following: 

The President of The Day, G.L. Yount 

Officer of the Day, E. J. Wood 

Adjutant, I.H. Bransted 

Aids: T.E. Patterson, H. Hollenbeck 

Vice-Presidents: Col. Milo Smith, Clinton County 

Moreau Carroll, Cedar County 

Capt. E.B. Alderman, Linn County 

C. A. Crawford. Delaware County 

B. Van Stelnburg, Jackson County 

E.M. Condit, James Davidson, Capt. A.M. Loomis, 
D.E. Rummel, and Lieut. E. V. Miller, all of Jones. 

Programme 

First Day Registration: Issuing badges, assigning 
quarters, marching, The dress parade was planned for 
5 p.m. 

Second Day: Reveille daybreak. Salute of 13 guns at 
sunrise. 

Guard mounting at 8 a.m. and assembly. 

At a special meeting of September 7th, It was voted 
to request all of the soldiers attending the Reunion to 
bring with them a blanket, cup, plate, knife, fork and 
spoon. The citizens were requested to decorate and on 
the eve of the 22nd, Illuminate their houses and places 
of business. It was also voted to hire the Comet Band. 

C. W. Maudsley was the boss of the commissary 
cookery at the camp headquarters In the Grove (where 
the courthouse Is now). Maudsley performed like-duties 
In the 3 1st Iowa during the war. 

A Solicitation Committee was appointed by MaJ. 
Tompson Encampment O.C.D for fund raising. Other 
committees were formed: 

Executive and Finance: E.J. Wood, G.L. Yount. E.M. 
Condit. 

Speakers and Dlstlnqulshed Guests: T.E. Patterson, 

L. Schoonover. O.D. Isham. 

Grounds and Barracks: H. Hollenbeck, L.C. Aldrich, 
H.H. Monroe 

Commissary and Supplies: H. Hollenbeck, W.B. Fish, 

M. M. Curtis 

Reception: A.V. Eaton: L.J. Adair. B.H. White 
Music: C.W. Coe, John Stewart, E.V.N. Hall 
Toasts: Ezra Keeler, E.J. Wood, Robert Dott 
Railroad and transportation: John Stewart, W.T. 
Shaw, T.M. Wilds 

On cannon and small arms and ammunition: C.W. 
Coe. G.L. Yount, E.M. Condit and Mrs. James Stewart. 


It was planned to obtain tents to accommodate 1500 
men. 

The big day arrived. And, as happened on numerous 
planned events In Anamosa (in later days called the 
Anamosa Jinx) It rained the opening day. Luckily it 
stopped In time for the lst-day events to occur as 
planned. The weather for the second was a beautiful 
autumn day. An address was held at the grove. Big 
kettles of coffee, beans, soup, potatoes and hard tack at 
the camp were suggestive of army scenes, and there 
was not much sleeping the night before. The camp fires 
were bright and the men reminisced around them. For 
most of the old veterans this was the first time they had 
seen one another since the war. 

There were plenty of eating places. In addition to the 
camp-site. Peanut and popcorn stands dotted the town. 
Churches, as they do today, cooked and sold their 
meals. In that era. the meals were 25 cents. 

There was no 'gouging' and nobody got rich. There 
were several large flags displayed across Main Street. 

The most stirring event of the three-day celebration 
was the “sham battle”. 

Just after the arrival of the 1 1 o’clock train from 
Montlcello, the soldiers were organized on Brown (Park) 
Avenue and divided Into two forces. The Confederate 
was under the command of Lieut. William Kelly of 
Cedar County. The Union 'boys' were under the 
command of Milo Smith, of Clinton county. 

The companies on Brown Avenue were equipped 
with muskets and furnished with some 15 pounds of 
blank cartridges, after which they took up their lines of 
march: headed by military bands. 

The "Rebs" proceeded to the bridge via Garnavlllo 
Street and then down Walworth Avenue. Their 
opponents followed on Main Street and turned onto 
Elm Street, accompanied by a six-pounder. In charge of 
Sgt. L.C. Aldrich. 

The "Rebels” at once passed over the bridge, Capt. A. 
Bowman In command of the pickets. 

The "Union” forces were stationed on the north side 
of the river with Lieut. E.V. Miller in command. 

The military skirmishes occurred on the iron bridge 
(the one built Just before the present day structure). 

T.E. Patterson, aide-de-camp to Col. Smith, had 
previously assigned Capt. Murrays “Rebel" artllllary 
company a position on the high hill some 600 feet 
southwest of the bridge. 

The cannon on both sides of the river boomed 
incessantly. Soldiers In increasing numbers 
approached the bridge from each side firing rapidly at 
each other with muskets loaded with blank cartridges, 
some 2000 cartridges being provided. The drums and 
buglers also played a part and the whole affair was 
something that most of the thousands, watching from 
their vantage points on the bluffs, had never before 
heard nor seen. People covered all the bluffs and hills 
over Noble's pasture on the north, and were also 
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watching from the hills south and southwest of the 
bridge. It was deemed a stirring event. An estimated 
15,000 persons were in town for the three-day 
celebration. 

That evening the veterans assembled in Shaw's Hall 
for the banquet, songs, and speeches. (This is believed 
to have been held in the Shaw Block, where the 
courthouse was then located). 

Captain A.M. Loomis of Wyoming first addressed the 
group and then sang with evident feeling, 'Tenting Out 
Tonight on The Old Campgrounds' with E.N. 
Harrlman, E.M. Condit, C.W. Coe, T.R. Ercanbrack, on 
the chorus and Mrs. J.S. Stacy at the organ. This was 
followed by a period of reminiscing. 

Major Farwell of Monticello was the next speaker. 
Col. Milo Smith’s cornet band played, 'Tramp Tramp 


Tramp The Boys Are Marching'. 

Other speeches were given by E.J. Wood, Ezra 
Keeler, William M. Starr, following these, 'John 
Brown's Body’ and The Girl I Left Behind Me'. 

Refreshments, including hot coffee, were served in 
tin cups by a bevy of ladies who also served 
sandwiches, cakes, and grapes. 

After the meal, the exercises were resumed with G. L. 
Yount, T.E. Patterson and Lawrence Schoonover 
addressing the group. 

With everyone singing 'America' the banquet came 
to a close. 

The old Col. William T. Shaw's name was not 
mentioned as taking any part in the three-day affair, 
nor was it told in the newspapers the reason for his 
absence. 


July 4th 1872 


An estimate of up to 10,000 persons came to 
Anamosa to celebrate the Independence Day festivities 
planned in 1872. This was Anamosa's turn to sponsor 
the event. The other county towns city fathers at Olin, 
Monticello and Wyoming would simply announce in 
the papers a month or two ahead that they would be 
hosting the big days that went along with the Fourth of 
July each year. However, occasionally several smaller 
celebrations were held simultaneously 

Before sunrise on the Fourth of July, 1872, the 12- 
pound brass field piece in charge of Captain O.B. Crane, 
belched forth a booming shot, the bells of the city rang, 
and two locomotive whistles contributed to the din. 
Besides the the 12-pounder, there were several small 
cannon and an immense quantity of smaller explosives 
which accomplished their mission. It was reported that 
the 37-gun-salute was heard 12 to 14 miles away. 

People began arriving before 5 o’clock that morning 
and later the crowds poured in from all over. 

In due time. Marshal Crane, with Major Olmstead 
assisting, organized the procession with the Anamosa 
Silver Cornet Band in their chariot at the head. 

This was followed by the President of the Day, J.D. 
Walworth, with orator. Rev. J. Rhea. The Reader of the 
Declaration, Robert Dott, and Chaplain W. Lease came 
next followed by 37 young ladles dressed in white, 
forming a pyramid on the framework. Next came the 
fully equipped artllliary pieces, drawn by four horses. 
The carriages and wagons made up the rear. 

After everyone had assembled in the Grove (where 
the present courthouse is now) the exercises opened 
with the music from the Band with the Glee Club 
singing, 'Our Banner of Glory', which did not break 
with the singing, even when the platform on which they 
stood gave way. 

This was followed by prayer, more music, the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence, and orations 
lasting up to 1-1/2 hours. This did not discourage the 
majority of the crowds, who diligently sat in listening 


observance. Of course the fact that the Fourth of July 
brought out the most “restless, impudent, and 
unreliable assemblage' was the reason for several 
drunken men to be put in the lock-up. Even so, there 
was not a single fight or disturbance of any kind. 

After the platform exercises, the dinner tables were 
set up. 

After the conclusion of the meal the parade of floats 
came by. The first was the 'Fantastics', which started 
at the old G.H. Ford house on South Garnavillo, turned 
east on First Street and then down Booth Street to 
Main. A 'horn-et' band carried 12 pieces, composed of 
tin horns, trumpets, barrels and tin drums, bells and 
other 'music-makers', all in full blast; next came the 
'Eureky' printing office with editor, type-setter, and the 
long tailed ‘devil’. The 'Reporter', on muleback, had big 
spectacles on his nose and a bigger notebook with 
pencil a half-yard long, galloping all over the place 
taking notes of the event. 

‘Horace Greeley’ was riding horseback, with his old 
white coat and hat. There were wagonloads of 
blacksmiths and on one wagon, was a barber with a 
distracted victim struggling under the barber, who had 
a 2-foot razor plowing the man's face. A dozen more 
wagons filled out the parade, along with clowns and 
other characters. 

At 3 p.m. the baseball game between the Anamosa 
'Redstocklngs' and the Johnson ‘Muffers’ began. A 
premium of $50 was riding on the outcome. Anamosa 
won by three scores. 

The ball game preceeded the fireworks, during which 
three balloons were sent off. They wafted to the 
southeast when, about about a mile away, one caught 
fire and fell rapidly in flames, fortunately not igniting 
any property. 

The fireworks entertained the crowd for nearly two 
hours. This was followed by a 'tripping of the light 
fantastic' at Lehmkuhl’s Hall (on the southeast corner 
of Main and Garnavillo), until the wee hours of the 
morning. 



Anamosa Veterans 

World War I 

compiled by Tim Finn 


Anderson, Beverly Q. 
Anderson, Henry C. 
Angus. LaVerae 
Austin, A.E. 

Bailey, Henry 
Bailey, Phillip 
Bakula. Edward 
Barker, Clyde 
Barker, Earl 
Barnes, Clark E. 

Baum, William 
Beach, Edgar D. 
Beardsley, Albert 
Beardsley, Howard 
Belknap, Maynard 
Bemrose, Ray 
Benlschek, Edward 
Besman, Benhard 
Blood, Adelbert R. 

Boos, Lawrence 
Bowman, (unknown) Dr. 
Boyer, Earl A. 
Branneman, Ray 
Bray. Martin J. 

Bray, Percy 
Brady, Edward 
Brady, Robert 
Brickley, Leo W. 

Bruce, Lee 
Brundage, Fred P. 
Byerly, Lee 
Byers, Robert S. 
Campbell, Cedric B. 
Carlson, Henry 
Carstens, Fred 
Cash, Paul 
Chisman, Henry 
Clark, Lynn 
Clay, John 
Cook, William 
Corwin, Clifford W. 
Covington, Ray 
Donnelley, Paul 
Donnelley, William 
Dorman, C. 

Dunn, Edward L. 
Dutton, Lawrence 
Eastwood, Henry A. 
Ellis, Neal 
Emmons, Karl E. 

Fagen, George 
Fairbanks, Lester 
Farragher, Ray 
Fechtman, John 
Finnigan, Gaylord 
Fisher, Earl 
Flaherty, Francis 
Flaherty, Harry H. 
Flaherty, Ray A. 

Folkers, Fred 
Folkers. William 
Foarde. John 
Frasher, Edward L. 


Frasher, Thomas F. 
Gee. H.H. 

Gmehle, Wallace R. 
Gonzales, Charles, G. 
Gorman, Grover 
Gorman, Raymond 
Grabbe, Justus 
Grim, Earl 
Groves, Ernest 
Hall. Keith E. 
Hartman, Harold 
Hartman, Robert 
Hathaway. W.F. 
Hayden, Lloyd 
Hodges, Vernon 
Hopklnson, LeRoy 
Howard, Ray 
Howe, Albert 
Howe, Joe 
Hughes, Gilbert L. 
Hunter, Harvey 
Husman, Earl B. 
Iosty, Clifford 
Ireland. Clayton 
Jack, LaVerne 
James, Harry 
Jones, L.J. 

Joslln, Roy 
Kauns. Ray T. 

Kairns. James I. 

King, R.E. 

Koglln, Albert 
Kratzer, Charles 
Lacey, Lambert 
Lamb, Marlon 
Lawrence, Dean 
Leinen, Edward 
Lemon, Kenneth 
Loder, Joe 
Loomis. Barton 
Lopez, Joe 
Loughny, L.H. 

Lyon. Leon L. 
Madson, John F. 
Maiden. Charles 
Malkin. I. 

Marek, John M. 
McClaughry, Robert 
McCullough, Robert 
McCullough. Earl 
McCullough, Jack 
McDuffee, Floyd 
McGreevy, Vincent 
McGuire. Floyd 
McGuire, Joseph 
McLaughlin, Earl J. 
McLaughlin, Glen 
McNamara, Dennis 
McNamara, John M. 
McRoberts, P.W. 
Meeks, Arthur 
Meeks, Thomas D. 
Mere, Henry 


Messerchmidt, R.H. 
Metcalf, Herbert 
Miller, Chester 
Miller, Merle 
Miller, Walter 
Mills. Ray 
Mobry, Glen F. 
Monroe, Max 
Morressey, Leo A. 
Moss, E.B. 

Mudd, William 
Myer, W.F. 

Nelson. Leo R. 
Neville. Michael 
Newhard, Harry M. 
Newton, William 
Northrop, Arthur 
Northrop, Forrest 
Northrop, Ray 
O'Brien, W.D. 
Oltman, John 
Oltman, John Henry 
Ortgies, Louis 
Otten, Harry 
Owens, Verne 
Paul, John D. 
Pearson, Leigh 
Pearson, Leo 
Pelton. Harold A. 
Phelps. Cecil C. 
Phillips, George, 
Plllard, Emmo 
Platt, Harry 
Poland, Arthur 
Purcell, Ray M. 
Remley, Howard 
Rice. Lee R. 

Rickels, George A. 
Ripka, Edgar J. 
Roberts, W.H. 
Robertson, Alex 
Robertson, Lloyd P. 
Robertson. Peter S. 
Rondorf, Oscar 
Ruta, John 
Sampica, Levi G. 
Sanner, Lee 
Schierlinger, N.W. 
Schneider, Charles 
Schuman, Edgar L. 
Schreiber, William 
Seeley, Charles 
Seeley, Ray 
Shanklin, Fay 
Shedek, M.A. 
Sherman, Oronis 
Sherman, Paul 
Sherril, Clayton D. 
Shields. Harry 
Shugart, Ray S. 
Shugart, William E. 
Shumey, Reginald 
Siebels, John H. 


Sievers, Grover 
Sievers, Max 
Smith, Ben 
Smith, Irva K. 

Smith, Ray M. 

Snyder, Alfred B. 
Snyder, Clarence 
Snyder, Fred E. 

Sones, Glen 
Sones, Merlin 
Soper, Lloyd 
Sprague, Fay 
Starry, Jesse 
Steenhoek, John 
Steenhoek, Robert 
Steenhoek, William 
Stickley, John C. 
Stingley, David 
Storm, Peter 
Strickel, Robert 
Tallman, Ellsworth 
Taylor, Merle 
Thomas, Rallln G. 
Townsend, Ira J. 
Trevarthen, A.N. 
Trump, Dorsey 
Tuetkin, George J. 
Tyler, Charles 
Underwood, Grover 
Underwood, Louis G. 
Van Kirk, Howard 
Van Kirk, Lee 
Van Kirk, Virgil 
Van Patten, (unknown) 
Waggoner, Miles 
Waggoner, Paul 
Waite, Leroy 
Walker, Henry C. 
Walters, William W. 
Weers, John H, 

Whalen, Frank 
White, James H. 
Wltham, Nyal 
Wroblewski, August 
Wroblewski. Ben 
Wroblewski, John 
Yanda, James J. 

Yanda, Ludwig J. 
Young, Ed 
Young, Harold C. 

Yount, Harold W. 

WORLD WAR I NURSES 

Byerly. Lillian 
Chipman, Marie 
Hamaker, Jean 
Neville, Nellie 
Quigley, Pauline 
Schoonover, Sola 
(hospital teacher) 
Soper, Jane 
Tracy, Anna 
Waggoner, Beulah 
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World War l Veterans — front row, left to right, 
Robert Alden, Alfred Snyder, Frank Michels, Frank 
Nesper of Oxford Junction, ? Jacobs. Roy Smith. Back 
row, ? McAndrews, unidentified, Ray Nelers, Jim 


Hoverley, ? Aldrich, Pete Pazour, John Husmann, 
Ludwig Yanda, Ralph Miller, Glen McLaughlin , 
William Jansen. 


The first boys to go to World War I In 1917 from the 
area. Pictured are: Lawrence John Boos. Ted Brlckley, 
Joe McGuire, Lee VanKlrk, and “Rock" Bedell. 
(Submitted by Helen Pearson) 


Knights of Templar Parade, probably 1912. F.O. 
Elllscn was a state officer and Grand Commander. 
(Submitted by Robert M. George) 
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The parade down Main Street was held In honor of the photograph was taken. Mrs. Lowell Lincoln stated 
the largest group of men leaving for military service that her father, Albert (Lee) Sanford Is the second 
from our area during World War I. The men were person from the right In the photo. (Photo submitted 
called Sept. 12. 1917 and left Sept. 20, 1917, the day by Mrs. Roy Folkerts) 



The parade of military men ended at the Union served In France and a majority of them served for 
Depot In Anamosa, where they left for Des Moines, two years. (Photo submitted by Mrs. Roy Folkerts) 
and later to Camp Pike, Arkansas. Most of the above 
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Jones County boys leaving for military duty during World War l, July 25. 1918 (Photo submitted by 
Mildred Brown) 




The above group of men left for military service 
during World War I. on April 25. 1 91 8. Pictured on the 
west side of the old court house building before they 
boarded the train at the Anamosa depot. Names of the 
men on the list are as follows: (Can you Identify 
them?) Otto Wosoba, Elmer E. Coppess, Seward N. 
Merritt. Benjamin Schneider. James Rhatlgan. 


Ludwig Yanda. Howard Beardsley. Victor Shlmanek, 
Earl Burllngham. Frank Dostal. Clyde S. Barker. 
Jerry Roublnek, Charles Schneider. James V. Gavin, 
William Newton, Chauncey Green. George Pegarlck, 
George Slebels, Thomas Frasher, Percy Wolfe, John C. 
Clark, Michael Shedek, Joseph Lenfeld, George 
Stewart. (Photo submitted by Mildred Barker Brown) 
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Bonfire on Main Street after the signing of the 
Armistice, World War I. (Photo submitted by Bea 
White) 



Armistice Day Celebration — How many can you Gardner, Robert Glltrap, Joseph Byerly, Phil Daly, Dr. 

Identify? Some of those tncluded tn the photo are: Wilkinson. Joe Tyler, Thomas S ttmpson, Eleanor 

Ralph Alspaugh, Don Goodman. Cecil Benadom, Ellison. Do you know any of the others ? (Photo 

Lester Bauseman, B.J. McLaughlin, Father Robert submitted by Tim Fay and Glen McLaughlin) 

Powers. H. Hellberg, W. Craig, Maurice Fay, Lou 
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Float In the Anamosa Homecoming Parade after World War I. 1918. (Photo submitted by B. White) 



Armistice Homecoming Parade, probably 1918. Floyd Strlne is shown waving In foreground. (Photo 
submitted by B. White) 
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Fourth of July, 1919, Celebration and Homecoming, Anamosa. (Photo submitted by B. White) 



Joseph M. Byerly dressed as Uncle Sam in the July 
4. 1919 peace parade in Anamosa (Photo submitted 
by B. White ) 


Fourth of July, 1919, Celebration and Homecoming, 
Anamosa. (Submitted by B. White.) 



Howard Porter, at the corner of Ford and Main 
Streets, in 1919. (Photo submitted by Mama Ketelsen) 
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Fourth of July, 1919 Celebration and Homecoming, Anamosa, Iowa. (Submitted by B. White) 


World War II, Korean Conflict, Vietnam 

FROM COURTHOUSE RECORDS — RECORDER S OFFICE 


compiled by Rene Dooley 


Achenbach, Allan A. 

Army 

Arthur, Eugene A. 

Army 

Achenbach, Arden F. 

Army 

Arthur, Max A. 

Navy 

Achenbach, Vernon D. 

USN 

Aschbrenner, Clarence F. 

Army 

Adams, Darrell E. 

USN 

Ash, Richard R. 

Army 

Albers, Lawrence W. 

Army 

Ash, Steven G. 

Army 

Alderdyce, Joel C. 

USN 

Askam, James Allen 

Navy 

Allamand, Arnold L. 

Army 

Austad, Mark A. 

Navy 

Allamand, L. Everett 

Air Force 

Austin, Clarence A. 

Navy 

Allen, Frank E. 

Army 

Austin, Eugene P. 

Army 

Allen, Maynard 

Army 

Austin, James O. 

Army 

Allen, Wayne D. 

Army 

Austin. Leland F. 

Army 

Allison, Oliver D. 

USNR 

Austin, Tommy L. 

Army 

Admire. Johnnie R. 

USNR 

Axllne, Dale L. 

Marines 

Adney, Elizabeth J. 

USNR 

Axllne, Jess A. 

Army 

Ament, Ernest J. 

Army 

Axllne. Joseph J. 

Army 

Anderburg, Everett 

Army 

Ayers, Richard L. 

Army 

Anderson, Donald L. 

Army 

Babak, Raymond L. 

Army 

Anderson, Herbert S. 

USN 

Babka, George L. 

Air Force 

Anderson. Merle D. 

USN 

Bailey, John L. 

Navy 

Anderson, Richard H. 

Army 

Ball, Mark E. 

Army 

Andreesen, Gary H. 

Army 

Baltes, William P. 

Army 

Anreesen, John E. 

Army 

Barker. Charles E. 

Army 

Andreesen, Robert H. 

Army 

Barker, Clifford N. 

Army 

Angelini. Joan E. Poncln 

Air Force 

Barnes, Bernice A. 

Army 

Anthony, Ted A. 

Navy 

Barnes, Frank A. 

Marines 

Appleby, Thomas D. 

Army 
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Army 

Amall, Frank E. 

Army 
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Navy 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Batchelder, Maix E. 

Navy 

Borkgren, Willard E. Jr. 

Army 

Bauer, John N. 

Air Force 
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Army 
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Navy 

Boxwell, Willard H. 

Army 

Baumler, Dale J. 

Army 

Bradford, Howard A 

Marines 

Bauserman, John N. 

Army 

Bradford, John W. 

Army 
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Army 
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Army 

Bean, Daniel P. 

Army 

Brady, Donald J. 

Army 

Behrends, Russell L. 

Marines 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Brannon, Robert J. 

Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Air Force 

Bray, Curtis H. 

Air Force 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 

Brickley, Richard H. 

Army 
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Army 

Brlckley, Terry L. 

Army 

Bell, Delbert M. 

Navy 

Bright, George W. 

Navy 

Bell, George Jr. 

Army 

Bright, Rory J. 

Army 
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Marines 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Navy 

Brink. Dualne L. 

Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 

Bergmann, Alvin 

Air Force 

Brown, Harold W. 

Army 

Betzer, Deane W. 

Army 
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Army 
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Marines 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 

Brown, Russell G. 

Army 

Bieber, Douglas 

Navy 

Brown, Thomas M. Jr. 

Navy 
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Army 
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Army 

Bieber, Lloyd 

Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 

Buscher, Lloyd M. 

Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Byrne, John P. 

Army 

Connely, Gerald M. 

Navy 

Calhoun, Charles W. 

Navy 

Connely, James M. 

Navy 

Calvert, George R. 

Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Navy 

Carlson, William O. 

Army 
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Marines 

Camey, Thomas J. 

Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Navy 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Navy 

Crow, Donald E. 

Navy 

Castle. Charles D. 

Marines 
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Navy 

Caswell, James P. 

Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Marines 

Chamberlin, Dennis L. 

Army 

Culver, Larry W. 

Navy 

Chapman. Howard J. 

Reserves 

Cunningham, James S. 

Navy 

Chapman, Larry J. 

Army 

Cunningham, Terrance L. 

Navy 
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Army 

Cunningham, William S. 

Marines 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 

Custls, Jon E. 

Army 

Clark, Donald J. 

Navy 

Danielson, Alvin L. 

Army 

Clark. Floyd R. 

Navy 

Danly, Robert L. 

Navy 

Clark, George W. 

Army 

Darnell, Homer W. 

Army 

Clark, Homer A. 

Army 

Darrow, Arthur L. 

Air Force 

Clark. John J. 

Army 

Darrow. Lloyd S. 

Army 
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Marines 

Darrow, Russell. Jr. 

Navy 

Clark, Marvin D. 

Army 

Davenport, Buster 

Army 
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Army 

Davidson, Lyle P. 

Army 

Clark, Vernon M. 

Army 

Davidson, Walter S 

Army 

Clark. William P. 

Army 

Davis, Frederick A. 

Army 

Clarke, Ernest G. 

Army 
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Air Force 

Cline, Dean E. 

Navy 

Davis, William J. 

Marines 

Clothier, Jack E. 

Navy 

Day. Dale C. 

Marines 

Clothier, William J. 

Navy 

Day, Earl L. 

Army 

Clymer, Gregory D. 

Navy 

Day, Jack A. 

Army 

Coddlngton. William A. 

Army 

Day, Robert F. 

Navy 

Colehour, Donald H. 

Navy 

Day. Thomas W. 

Marines 

Colehour, Robert C. 

Army 

Deem, Larry D. 

Army 

Colehour, Robert C. 

Army 

Dearborn, Harry E. 

Army 

Coleman. Darwin L. 

Navy 

Dearborn. Patrick J. 

Army 

Coleman, Leonard A. 

Army 

Decherd, Douglas C. 

Navy 

Collins, Dave V. 

Navy 

Decious, Melvin W. 

Army 

Collins, James 

Army 

Declous, Lynn A. 

Air Force 

Combs, Donald E. 

Army 

Deeb, Woodrow M. 

Navy 

Condry. Dale R. 

Army 

Daily, Curtis J. 

Marines 

Condry, Dale R. Jr. 

Army 

Deinlnger, Hugo G. 

Army 

Condry. David K. 

Army 

DeLancey, Eugene F. 

Navy 

Conley, Melvin L. 

Army 

DeMoss, David D. 

Marines 

Connelly, Gerald A. 

Army 

Dennlston, Larry J. 

Army 

Connelly, Donald L. 

Navy 

Denniston, Peter J. 

Army 
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Derga, Herbert H. Army 

Derga, Leo D. Army 

DeRosia, Alfred D. Army 

Deutmeyer, Frank L. Air Force 

Deyo, Robert M. Army 

Dletlker, Jacob Jr. Army 

Dirks. Alfred L. Army 

Dirks, Clarence H. Army 

Dirks, Clarence H. Jr. NG 

Dirks, Clarence W. Army 

Dirks, Dwalne E. Navy 

Dirks, Earl H. Army 

Dirks, Earl L. Army 

Dirks, Elmer J. Army 

Dirks, Gary L. Army 

Dirks, George D. Army 

Dirks, James A. Army 

Dirks, James D. Army 

Dirks, John A. Army 

Dirks, Leon E. Army 

Dirks, Lester F. Army 

Dirks, Richard A. Army 

Dirks, Robert W. Navy 

Dirks, Roger L. Air Force 

Dirks. Roger W. Army 

Dirks, Virgil L. Army 

Dodds, Francis L. Navy 

Doermann, Melvin W. Army 

Dolan. Francis X. Marines 

Dolan, Larry W. Army 

Dolan, Thomas R. Army 

Dolan, Wayne E. Army 

Dolph, Russell L. Navy 



Army Spec. 4-C Leon E. Dirks, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl L. Dirks of Anamosa. Is shown receiving 
acknowledgement for this Bronze Star he won for 
heroism while engaged In ground operations against 
a hostile force while serving In Vietnam, on Nov. 1, 
1968. 

Dirks, a radio-telephone operator tn Headquarters 
Co. of the 1st Infantry Division, 26th Infantry earned 
the award when an allied defensive position came 
under severe rocket and mortar attack, then ground 
assault. He repeatedly braved enemy fire to resupply 
personnel with ammunition, and administered first 
aid to the wounded. Leon passed away September 27, 
1 986, after a sudden tllness. (Submitted by Lyle and 
Marie Russell) 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Emmert, Edward 

Navy 

Freese, Duane G. 

Army 
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Army 

Freese, Louise T. 

Navy 
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Navy 
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Army 

Emmert, Walter E. 
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Marine Corps 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Air Force 
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Air Force 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Marine Corps 
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Army 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Army 
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Navy 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Air Force 
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Army 
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Army 
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Navy 

Powers. George E. 

Army 

Robertson, Galen B. 

Army 

Powers. Glenn E. 

Army 

Robertson, Howard G. 

Army 

Powers, Ivan D. 

Army 

Robertson, Lois L. 

Navy 

Powers, Merlin K. 

Navy 

Roby, Robert C. 

Marines 

Powers, Raymond K. 

Army 

Roddan, Gerome B. 

Army 

Price, David H. 

Army 

Rodman, Roy F. 

Army 

Prlebe, Clifford P. 

Army 

Rogers, Edward A. Jr. 

Army 

Prull, Robert P. 

Army 

Rogers, Howard H. 

Army 

Purcell, Ernest W. 

Marines 

Rogers, Patrick F. 

Army 

Purcell, Richard L. 

Army 

Roher, Christopher D. 

Navy 

Purcell, Robert R. 

Army 

Rohr, Gerald B. 

Navy 

Pye. Judson E. 

Army 

Rollng, Alvin W. 

Navy 

Quick, Donald L. Jr. 

Navy 

Rollng, Daniel A. 

Navy 

Radtke, Terry A. 

Army 

Rolllnger, Gerald F. 

Air Force 

Ralston, Richard U. 

Air Force 

Romp, Roger D. 

Army 

Randolph, Aaron P. 

Army 

Rorlck, Robert D. 

Army 

Randolph, Clellen D. 

Army 

Rosenberg, Michael L. 

Navy 

Rands, Kenneth K. 

Navy 

Rosencrans, Wayne L. 

Navy 

Rapier, Coleen K. 

Air Force 

Rosencrans, William D. 

Army 

Rapier, Louis, M. 

Air Force 

Rubner, Charles O. 

Navy 

Ramussen, Robert C. 

Navy 

Rudmlnat, Werner F. 

Army 

Ratekln, Donald A. 

Army 

Ruggeberg, Ralph E. 

Army 

Rathjens, Richard C. Jr. 

Army 

Ruhl, Bruce E. 

Army 

Rawson, James M. 

Army 

Rundall, Ernest E. 

Army 

Reckling, Max A. 

Navy 

Rundal, Ilif D. 

Army 

Redmond, Edward T. 

Army 

Rush. Jesse A. 

Army 

Redmond, Ernest M. 

Army 

Russell, Alfred L. 

Army 

Redmond, Robert P. 

Navy 

Russell. Harlan E. 

Army 

Rees, Douglas E. 

Navy 

Russell, John R. 

Army 

Rees, Ruth A. 

Army 

Russell, Lyle C. 

Army 

Reeves, Clayton H. 

Marines 

Russett, Alan L. 

Army 

Reeves, Terry L.H. 

Army 

Russett, Elsie R. 

Army 

Regnler, Norbert E. 

Air Force 

Rutan, Mark W. 

Navy 

Relnken, Todd C. 

Marines 

Rutan, Theodore A. 

Navy 

Reiter, Thomas, C. 

Army 

Sadler, Robert P. 

Air Force 

Rekemeyer, Harlan H. 

Army 

Sams, Cecil W. 

Army 

Remington, John D. 

Marines 

Sams, Herbert E. 

Army 

Remington, Richard G. 

Navy 

Sams, Kenneth E. 

Army 

Remley, Howard M. 

Navy 

Sams, Rodger A. 

Army 

Remley, James T. 

Army 

Sanner, John H. 

Army 

Remley, Lewis K. 

Army 

Sanner, Richard L. 

Army 

Reule, Keith D. 

Navy 

Sawyer. Paul F. 

Navy 

Rhodes. Roy R. 

Army 

Scanlon, John J. 

Army 

Richardson, Gary W. 

Air Force 

Schafer, Johannes E. 

Army 

Richardson, Robert A. 

Army 

Schaffer, Clifford 

Army 

Rlchman, Addison W. 

Navy 

Schaffer, Leon E. 

Army 

Rlckels, Clarence 

Army 

Scheer. Chris G. 

Army 

Rickels, Darrell E. 

Army 

Scheer, Emil A. 

Army 

Rlckels. David V. 

Army 

Scheer, Henry 

Army 

Rlckels, LaRoy G. 

Army 

Schellin, Howard M. 

Army 

Rlckels, Merle A. 

Marines 

Schirm, David E. 

Army 

Rickels, Richard L. 

Army 

Schmidt, Kenneth 

Army 

Rlckels, Roger L. 

Navy 

Schmidt, Richard F. 

Army 

Rlckels, Russell D. 

Army 

Schneider, Alan D. 

Army 

Rlckels, Virgil L. 

Marines 

Schocker, Gilbert W. 

Army 

Ricklefs, Henry N. 

Army 

Schooley, Ralph K. 

Army 

Ricklefs, James A. 

Army 

Schoon, Alva F. 

Army 

Rleken, Milton J. 

Army 

Schoon, Harlan D. 

Navy 

Rieken, Rodney J. 

Army 

Schoon, Wllmer C. 

Navy 

Rife, James S. 

Army 

Schrader, John L. 

Army 

Rion. Kenneth C. 

Marines 

Schrader, Max H. 

Army 

Risden, Vincent 

Army 

Schumacher. Robert W. 

Army 

Ritter, Lynn K. 

Navy 

Schuman, Leland R. 

Army 

Robbert, DuWayne M. 

Air Force 

Schupanitz. Gerald H. 

Army 

Roberg, LaVeme M. 

Army 

Schwartz, Donald C. 

Army 

Roberg, Norman V. 

Army 

Schwers, Arnold J. 

Army 

Roberg, Russell 

Army 

Schwers. Elmer H. 

Army 
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Schwers, Lawrence A. 

Army 

Schwlrtz, Joseph E. 

Navy 

Scott. Richard K. 

Navy 

Secor, George M. 

Army 

Seehusen Charles E. 

Navy 

Seeley, Charles E. Jr. 

Army 

Seeley, Delbert L. 

Navy 

Seeley, Glen A. 

Army 

Seeley, Gregg A. 

Air Force 

Seeley, Harlan A. 

Army 

Seeley, Kim R. 

Army 

Seeley, Norman A. 

Army 

Seeley, Norman R. 

Army 

Seeley, Thomas Luke 

Navy 

Seely, Delbert Lee 

Navy 

Seely, Robert D. 

Navy 

Senecaut, Oscar 

Navy 

Sevig, Palmer E. 

Air Force 

Shada, Ronald V. 

Army 

Shada, Tony A. 

Army 

Shadwlck, Steve R. 

Navy 

Shaffer, Gordon N. 

Navy 

Shannon, Donald L. 

Navy 

Sharp, Merlin A. 

Navy 

Sharp, Rickie 

Navy 

Shaw, Milo E. 

Navy 

Shaw, Morris H. 

Army 

Shaw, Richard L. 

Army 

Shearman, John M. 

Army 

Sheffield, Johnny R. 

Army 

Shefner, Raymond A. 

Army 

Sherrell, George M. Jr. 

Army 

Shifflett, Onlas E. 

Army 

Shifflett, Oral K. 

Army 

Shivers, John W. 

Army 

Shover, Kenneth L. 

Army 

Slckels, Kenneth E. 

Navy 

Slckels, Eugene R. 

Army 

Siebels, Allen H. 

Army 

Siebels. Donald L. 

Army 

Siebels, Henry W. 

Army 

Siebels, Jack C. 

Army 

Siebels. John F. 

Army 

Siebels, LeRoy H. 

Army 

Siebels, Marvin 

Army 

Siebels, Maurice E. 

Army 

Siebels, Maynard E. 

Army 

Siebels, Robert L. 

Navy 

Siebels, Roger P. 

Marine Corps 

Siebels. Ronald L. 

Army 

Siebels, Vem H. 

Army 

Slefken, Eldon L. 

Army 

Siegert, Alfred W. 

Army 

Sigmund. Donald F. 

Army 

Sllka, Wayne E. 

Navy 

Simmons, Glenn D. 

Army 

Simpson, Gary L. 

Army 

Simpson, Richard A. 

Army 

Slnkey, Charles B. 

Navy 

Sinkey, Charles B. 

Air Force 

Slnkey, James R. 

Army 

Sisco, Claudeen A. 

Army 

Sisco, Melvin S. 

Army 

Sisco, Michael A. 

Army 

Smith, Dean S. 

Coast Guard 

Smith, Dennis B. 

Army 

Smith, Edward J. 

Navy 

Smith, Elelsha M. 

Army 


Smith, Emmett H. 

Army 

Smith, Francis P. 

Army 

Smith, George Jr. 

Navy 

Smith, Harold A. 

Army 

Smith, John J. 

Army 

Smith, John P. 

Army 

Smith, Kenneth A. 

Army 

Smith, Leo F. 

Marine Corps 

Smith, Lloyd P. 

Army 

Smith, Milton K. 

Marines 

Smith, Philip D. 

Army 

Smith, Richard C. 

Navy 

Smith, Robert B. 

Navy 

Smith, Robert H. 

Army 

Smith, Roger W. 

Army 

Smith, Steven A. 

Navy 

Smock, Martin W. 

Coast Guard 

Smykil, Karl W. 

Navy 

Somerville, Keith R. 

Army 

Soper, Clifton J. 

Army 

Soper, Robert R. 

Army 

Spaethe, Charles A. 

Army 

Spaethe. Max 

Army 

Speas, Roger K. 

Air Force 

Spencer, Herbert M. 

Army 

Sperry, William R. 

Army 

Spies, Ronald J. 

Air Force 

Spilde, Orval R. 

Army 

Springer, Edward L. 

Navy 

Sproston, Kenneth L. 

Army 

Stadmuller, James B. 

Army 

Stahr, Henry J. 

Army 

Stahr, James W. 

Army 

Stanaway , Arthur J . 

Army 

Stanaway, Thomas A. 

Air Force 

Standafer, John D. 

Air Force 

Starr. Gerald O. 

Army 

Steele. Donald H. 

Army 

Steenhoek, Dick H. 

Army 

Steenoek, Russell J. 

Army 

Steiner, Alfred V. 

Marines 

Stender, John C. 

Maulnes 

Stevenson. Eldon J. 

Army 

Stevenson, James D. Jr. 

Marine Corps 

Stewart, Harley H. 

Army 

Stickle, Ricky D. 

Army 

Stickley, Dale V. 

Navy 

Stickley, Eldon C. 

Army 

Stickley, Leo J. 

Navy 

Stigen, Nell W. 

Army 

Stlmpson, George, A. 

Army 

Stingley, DeWitt C. 

Navy 

Stlngley, Eugene A. 

Navy 

Stingley, Eugene A. 

Army 

Stivers, Charles R. 

Army 

Stivers, Richard A. 

Air Force 

Stockton, Richard O. 

Army 

Stoddard. Richard D. 

Navy 

Stoker, John R. 

Army 

Stoll, Joseph P. 

Army 

Stover, Verne H. 

Army 

Strawman, Gene W. 

Army 

Streeper, Robert L. 

Army 

Stricken, James R. 

Marine Corps 

Stockton, OtisO. 

Army 

Stroud, William D. 

Army 

Struebing, Dade E. 

Navy 

Stubbe, Charles M. 

Air Force 

Stulken, Vincent H. 

Army 
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Stutt, Ervin G. 

Army 

Toblassen. Michael R. 

Marines 

Stutt, Leo G. 

Army 

Tompkins, Arthur L. 

Navy 

Stutt. Leonard W. 

Army 

Tonne, Lauren E. 

Army 

Sullivan. Gerald J. 

Army 

Topping, Eugene R. 

Navy 

Sunday. Kenneth H. 

Marines 

Topping, Rhlnehart J. 

Army 

Sutton. Richard C. 

Army 

Topping, Ronald D. 

Army 

Swanson. Donald G. 

Army 

Topping, Russell A. 

Army 

Swanson, George P. 

Coast Guard 

Topping. Russell D. 

Army 

Swanson, Raoul P. 

Navy 

Townsend, LaVeme N. 

Navy 

Swartz, Robert E. 

Navy 

Townsend, Randell D. 

Army 

Sweet. Harold L. 

Navy 

Townsend, Willis W. 

Army 

Swift, Stanley K. 

Army 

Trask, Gary L. 

Marines 

Swisher, Thomas C. 

Marines 

Trimble, Jerald H. 

Army 

Switzer, Harold L. 

Army 

Trost, John A. 

Army 

Switzer, Jack D. 

Army 

Trudgeon, Ruth J. 

Marine Corps 

Switzer. William A. 

Army 

Truesdell. Arlo K. 

Navy 

Switzer, William A. 

Army 

Truesdell, Duane K. 

Army 

Takes. Eldon M. 

Army 

Tubbs, Dale F. 

Navy 

Tallman, Lester A. 

Army 

Turner, Carl C. Jr. 

Navy 

Tall man, Marvin L. 

Air Force 

Turner, Charles E. 

Navy 

Tapken, Douglas A. 

Navy 

Turner, Francis R. 

Army 

Tapken, Harvey A. 

Army 

Turner, Hugh A. 

Navy 

Tapken, John F. 

Army 

Turner, Neal 

Army 

Tapken, John F. 

Army 

Ulferts. George G. 

Army 

Tapken, Kevin E. 

Army 

Ulferts, Rudolph H. 

Army 

Tapken. Marvin L. 

Army 

Ulferts, Rudolph J. 

Army 

Tapper, Alan D. 

Army 

Ulferts, Harold L. 

Air Force 

Tate, William H. 

Army 

Urbanek, John C. 

Army 

Taylor, Clifford A. 

Army 

Urbanek. Richard J. 

Navy 

Taylor, Clyde R. 

Navy 

Van Amburg, Bruce L. 

Army 

Taylor, George E. 

Army 

Van Amburg, Dale A. 

Army 

Taylor, George E. 

Army 

Van Antwerp, Arlo J. 

Army 

Taylor, Guy C. 

Navy 

Van Antwerp, Richard M. 

Army 

Taylor, Kenneth C. 

Army 

Van Horn, Joe A. 

Army 

Taylor, Lawrence A. 

Navy 

Van Voltenberg, Ralph L. 

Navy 

Taylor, Marvin L. 

Navy 

Vernon, James C. 

Marines 

Taylor, Melvin D. 

Air Force 

Vernon, Keith D. 

Army 

Tenley. Russell C. 

Navy 

Vernon, Wayne L. 

Army 

Terrell, Elijah T. 

Navy 

Vickers, Vernon C. Jr. 

Army 

Teymer, Louis J. 

Army 

Vickroy, Thomas E. 

Army 

Tharp, William B. 

Navy 

Vincent, Ward V. 

Army 

Tharp, William E. 

Army 

Vohs, George F. 

Navy 

Theilen, John B. 

Army 

Volkman, Arnold G. 

Army 

Thellen, Larry J. 

Marines 

Von Behren, John H. 

Army 

Theide, Robert L. 

Navy 

Voss, John W. 

Army 

Thelmann, Michael C. 

Air Force 

Voss, Lester H. 

Army 

Thomas. Barton E. 

Marines 

Wacker, John A. 

Army 

Thomas. Daniel K. 

Army 

Waggoner, Leo E. 

Army 

Thomas, Everett L. 

Army 

Wagner, Charles L. 

Army 

Thomas, Francis H. 

Army 

Waite, Robert F. 

Army 

Thomas. Glen L. 

Air Force 

Walderbach, John L. 

Army 

Thomas, James R. 

Army 

Walderbach, Michel A. 

Marine Corps 

Thomas, John M. 

Air Force 

Walker, David L. 

Army 

Thomas, Leland R. 

Army 

Walker, John L. 

Marine Corps 

Thomas, Owen E. 

Army 

Wallace, Albert J. 

Army 

Thomason, Ivor L. 

Army 

Wallace, James P. 

Air Force 

Thompson. Charles L. 

Army 

Wallace, Leslie A. 

Army 

Thompson, Charles V. 

Navy 

Wallace, Richard C. 

Navy 

Thompson, Douglas D. 

Army 

Walraven, Robert G. 

Army 

Thompson, Harold E. 

Army 

Walshire, Keith D. 

Army 

Thompson, James W. 

Army 

Walton, Albert E. 

Navy 

Thompson, Leroy G. 

Army 

Walton, Dale L. 

Army 

Thompson, Victor W. 

Army 

Walton, Everett, 

Navy 

Thumma, Leroy B. 

Army 

Walton, Kenneth A. 

Navy 

Tilton, Steve A. 

Marines 

Ward, Donald T. 

Army 

Tilton, Terold T. 

Navy 

Ward, James O. 

Army 

Timmons, Robert L. 

Navy 

Ward, Leonard G. 

Navy 

Tingwald, Ronald E. 

Air Force 

Warner, Robert M. 

Army 

Titus, James W. Jr. 

Army 

Warrington, Robert F. 

Air Force 
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Warthen, Charles D. 

Army 

Wilkinson, Roy G. 

Navy 

Warthen, Ronald W. 

Marines 

Williams, Arthur L.Jr. 

Army 

Watkins. Richard L. 

Air Force 

Williams. Astor L. 

Army 

Watson. Ronald E. 

Army 

Williams, Frank G. 

Army 

Watters, Patrick D. 

Army 

Williams, Harold C. 

Army 

Watters, Timothy E. 

Army 

Williams, Richard D. 

Navy 

Weber, Lee A. 

Army 

Williams, Roy E. 

Navy 

Weber, Lorance H. 

Army 

Williams, Russell E. 

Navy 

Weber, William R. 

Army 

Williams, Russell P. 

Army 

Wegman, Leonard J. 

Army 

Willlmack, Ralph E. 

Army 

Wegner, Otto W. 

Army 

Will Ison, Clayton 

Army 

Weideman, Kurt H. 

Marines 

Willison, John L. 

Marine Corps 

Weller, Paul 

Navy 

1 Wilson, William M. 

Army 

Weltz, Paul T. 

Army 

Winders, Gary A. 

Army 

Welch, Thomas B. 

Army 

Windsor, Harold K. 

Army 

Wells. Dale E. 

Navy 

Wink, Harold 

Army 

Wells, Erwin F. 

Army 

Winkler, Donald J. 

Army 

Wells, Wilber D. 

Army 

Wirfs, Ronald C. 

Air Corps 

Wenger, Carl D. 

Army 

Wlttman, John D. 

Army 

Werdermann, Glenn A. 

Marines 

Wolf. Wayne W. 

Marine Corps 

Werdermann, Leonard B. 

Army 

Wolfe, Dean S. 

Navy 

Weseman, Willis L. 

Army 

Wolfe, Henry J. 

Army 

Wessels, Gary S. 

Army 

Wolfe, James J. 

Navy 

Wessels, George R. 

Navy 

Wolfe, Robert L. 

Army 

Wessels, Janet M. 

Army 

Wolfe. Russell E. 

Army 

Wessels, William J. 

Navy 

Wolmutt, Steven A. 

Army 

Westphal. Howard C. 

Army 

Wood, Harold L. 

Army 

Westphal, John L. 

Navy 

Wood, Wayne L. 

Marine Corps 

Westphal, Jon H. 

Army 

Woodard, Christopher L. 

Army 

Westrich, Timothy H. 

Army 

Woodard, Jeffrey L. 

Marine Corps 

Whalen, Jerry F. 

Navy 

Woods, Kent J. 

Navy 

Whalen, Michael J. 

Army 

Woodward, Richard L. 

Army 

Whear, Harold L. 

Army 

Woodward, Stanley J. 

Navy 

Whear, Paul E. 

Air Force 

Wortman, Max G. Jr. 

Navy 

Wheaton, Michael J. 

Army 

Wren, Bert L. 

Marine Corps 

White, Derrell B. 

Army 

Wroblewski, August 

Navy 

White, Galen L. 

Army 

Wroblewskl. Stanley 

Army 

White, Harold J. 

Marine Corps 

Yahnke. Hilbert E. 

Army 

White, Irvin L. 

Army 

Yarrington, Frank A. 

Army 

White, James A. 

Army 

Yarrington, Paul E. 

Army 

White, Lowell A. 

Navy 

Young. Mark E. 

Air Force 

White, Vernon G. 

Army 

Young, Robert Jr. 

Navy 

Whiting, Glen R. 

Navy 

Zelgler, Lee C. 

Navy 

Whiting, Raymond 

Marines 

Zimmerman, George R. 

Navy 

Wickham, Vance A. 

Army 

Zimmerman, Merle A. 

Army 

Wledenhoff, Clifford L. 

Army 

Zimmerman, Raul H. 

Navy 

Wlgger, John W. 

Air Force 

Zimmerman, Richard L. 

Army 

Wilcox, Timothy J. 

Air Force 

Zimmerman, Vaughn C. 

Army 

Wllford. Doris Jeanne 

Navy 

Zimmerman, Willis G. 

Army 

Wllharm, Lyle J. 

Navy 

Zink, Harold W. 

Navy 

Wilholt. Michael B. 

Army 

Zumbrunnen, Jerry L. 

Army 


AMVBTS — Post No. 1 10 

complied by Virgil Martin 


The AM VETS Post No. 110 of Anamosa was 
chartered on January 10, 1967, with the following 
Charter Members: Eugene J.Bahnsen, James E. 
Conley, Clarence H. Dirks, Jr„ George D. Dirks. John H. 
Dirks, John W. Dorothy, Everett B. Engelbart. William 
A. Guinn, Ralph H. Harms, Ronald G. Harms, Terry 
Haverly, Ed G. Heady, Ronald G. Holub, Larry J. Krull, 
Glenn Leggett. Dan G. Messerll, Robert E. Mettler, John 
H. Osterkamp, William W. Parker, Wayne Rosencrans, 
John F. Slebels, Ronald M. Smith, Oscar Tennyson, 
John Westphal, Roy Wilkinson and Virgil C. Martin. 


The first four years the meetings of the Post were held 
in the meeting room of the Town Tap bar on Main 
Street. Afterward the meetings were held at the City 
Hall, the present meeting site. 

In 1970 the Post took the name of Wm. E. Rees, to 
honor the first soldier from Anamosa to lose his life in 
the Viet Nam war. He was the son of Judge and Mrs. 
Warren J. Rees. The dedication was held at the Fawn 
Creek Country Club with all state officers present, 
except one. who was absent because of Illness. 
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The Post makes regular trips to the V.A. Hospital at 
Iowa City. This was the first post to take a band from 
Anamosa to entertain. 

In 1973 the Post started an Avenue of Flags at 
Wayne Zion Lutheran Church Cemetery In rural 
Anamosa. 

The Post doesn’t have an official home, per se. but the 
members are active In aiding the veterans and the 
community with special events. The members of the 
Post have had the AMVETS State Color Guard In 
attendance at several community activities. 


The National AMVETS have three vans that travel to 
different cities and towns in the United States and set 
up offices to aid any veteran or their dependants with 
pensions and other benefits, to which they are entitled. 

The Auxiliary Is the left hand of the Post. They help 
with other service organizations, such as the Boy 
Scouts. They also help at the County Home and Senior 
Home. They collect Items and send them where 
needed. They bake cookies for the V.A. Hospital and 
they make regular visits to that hospital. They aid the 
Post at their Important fund-raiser, the concession 
stand at the Jones County Fair. 


V.F.W. Gale Edwards Post 4077 


submitted by Virgil Martin 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars Post No. 4077 was 
chartered on April 26. 1945, with 66 members who are 
listed as follows: Donald M. Atwood, John B. 
Alexander, Harold V. Blair, Dacle Carl Binley. Thomas 
Melville Brown, Sr., Thomas Melville Brown Jr., Lee 
William Brlckley, Alva E. Barber, Cecil Franklin 
Blayney, Herman F. Bennen, Lloyd Leroy Bleber, 
Arthur Maynard Belknap. Stuart Charles Fairbanks, 
LaVerne L.Fulwider, Forest L. Fulwlder, Sr., Forest L. 
Fulwlder, Jr., Robert L. Fulwlder, Lee A. First, William 
Raymond Finn, Earl W. Grim, George Gregory Gerst, 
Harold R. Gray, John Holmes, Charles G. Holmes, 
James R. Haverly, Elroy John Hinz, Leonard D. Joslin. 
Warren A. Jackson, Ralph Keith Joura, Leroy Francis 
Kula, Joseph T. Kula, Everett Louis Lawrence, 
Marcellus P. Hlnz, Elmer Eugene Leggett, Edward 
Leinen, Leo William Lohr, Robert Francis Lohr, 
Thomas K. Lloyd, Lawrence Donald LaBarge, Max L. 
Mitchell, Ralph O. Miller, Francis W. Martin, Verne F. 
Miller, James Z. McKlnstry, Willard L. MacDonald, 
Harry J. Neville, Merlin Keith Powers, Ivan Dean 
Powers, James Everett Porter, Donald Fred Pilcher, 
John Richard Russell, Glendon L. Remington, Samuel 
Rigby, Lloyd P. Robertson, Bruce E. Ruhl, DeWitt 
Charles Stingley, Grover C. Stroud, Ray S. Seeley, Levi 
G. Sampica, John Andrew Shock. John Joseph Smith, 
Lee Smart, Allen H. Slebels, Eugene R. Topping, Glen 
Arthur Werderman, and Percy E. Wolfe. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars Is one of the largest 
veterans organizations In the United States. It seeks to 
develop comradeship among its members: assists 
needy veterans and their widows and children; 
organizes memorial services for deceased veterans; and 
promotes patriotism and community activity 
programs. 

Any officer, or enlisted personnel, man or woman, 
either on active duty In the armed service or honorably 
discharged, who fought In any foreign military 
campaign in any foreign country of the United States, 
may Join the VFW. 

The membership Includes veterans of the Spanish 
American War; the Boxer Rebellion; the Phllipine 
Insurrection Campaigns on the Mexican border; 
Nlcaragueran expedition; World Wars 1 and II: the 
Korean War and the Vietnam War. 

In May 1946, the Anamosa Post 4077 purchased the 
two-story Conway building, formerly known as the New 
York Store, for $7,750, on the north side of Main street, 
now owned by Westphals. It served until a home was 
built In 1957, located one mile south of Anamosa on 


what Is now county road E34. 

The post is active in veterans’ work and community 
activities such as memorial services for deceased 
veterans, community parades and entertainment for 
patients In the V A hospital. The post also has a services 
officer that aids veterans and their widows. 

Harold Blair, who served as first commander in 1946, 
was Instrumental, along with Kenny Herr, in 
establishing the post. Other commanders and their 
years of service were: Jack Fahey, 1946-47; Guy 
Taylor, 1947-48, Ralph Miller, 1948-49; Lester 
Douglas, 1949-50; Kenneth Herr, 1950-51; Robert 
Cartano, 1951-52; Frank Michels. 1952-53; Russell 
Wolfe, 1953-4; Myron Mead, 1954-55; Ray Parsons, 
1955-56; Walter Davidson, 1956-57; Clarence Austin, 
1957-58; Dan Messerli, 1958-59; Arlo Truesdell, 1959- 
60; F.L. Fulwlder, 1960-61; Vera Cook, 1961-62; John 
Dorothy, 1962-63; Keith McCarty. 1963-64; Bill 
Rosencrans, 1964-65; Marvin Lerch, 1965-66; Leroy 
Slebels. 1966-67: Lyle Russell, 1967-68; Harold Ford, 
1968-69; Russell Ellison, 1969-70; Richard Schmidt, 
1970-71; Francis Brady, 1971-72; Wayne Wood. 1972- 
73; Richard Shaw, 1973-74: Gary Kula, 1974-75; 
Ronald Janssen. 1975-76; Noble Smith, 1976-77; Pat 
Mortality, 1977-78; James Gretten, Jr., 1978-79; 
James Dirks, 1979-80; James Gretten, Sr., 1980-81; 
Guy Taylor, 1981-82; Lyle Russell, 1982-86; Leon 
Dirks, 1986-87; Virgil Martin, 1986-88. 



VFW members pictured above are: front, row, Al 
Russell Lyle Russell. Guy Taylor, Orland Yelsley; 
back row, Virgil Martin, Harold Ford. Lee Malllcoat, 
James Dirks, Marvin Lerch. (Photo submitted by 
Marie Russell) 
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Gale Edwards Post 4077 Ladies Auxiliary 


The Ladies Auxiliary of the Gale Edwards Post 4077, 
was Instituted December 3, 1945, and Is said to be the 
right arm of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The charter 
members were: Erma Allamand, Vemona Allison, 
Johanna Bleber, Iola Blnley, Dorothy Blxler, Eulah 
Blair, Esther Boxwell, Mary Brown, Mildred Burke, 
Rosemary Burke, Olive Cooper, Eva Eads, Irma 
Edwards, Beryl Ellwood, Frankie Ewens, Nadine 
Fahey, Adelyne Filter .Bemlece First. Carol Frazer, 
Marjory Fulwider, Aliene Gersdorf, Doris Gorius, 
Margaret Gray, Mayme Grimm, Laura Hart, Velma 
Heady, Blanche Houtsman, Dorothy Joslln, Doris 
Kelley, Clara Lafke, Anna Lazio. Marie Lazio, Dorothy 
Leinen, Mayme Lohr, Loretta Mayfield, Catherine 
Mershon, Esther Miller, Nell Miller, Virginia Neppl, Lois 
Newhard, Regina Patnode, Anna Pearson, Josephine 
Phillips, Enola Rahn, Geraldine Ruhl, Blanche Russell, 
Margaret Sanders, Edna Seeley, Lucille A. Smith, 
Lucille J. Smith, Hanna Stlngley, Catherine Stroud, 
Vemlce Thompson, Leona Uhr. Helen Werderman, and 
Flossie Wolf. 

The past presidents of the auxiliary were: Eulah 
Blair, wife of the first commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, 1945-46; Virginia Neppl, 1946-47; 
Vemona Allison, 1947-48; Billie Porter, 1948-49; Mary 
Green, 1949-50; Caro Frazer; lone Hein, 1951-52; 
Doline Swanson, 1953-54: Eunice Fairbanks, 1954-55; 
Mildred Michels, 1955-56; Stella Brady, 1956-57; 
Esther Miller, 1957-58; Johanna Beiber, 1958-59; 
Rosemary Kasey, 1959-60; Viola Messerli, 1962-63; 
Mildred Michels. 1963-64; Phyllis Fulwilder. 1964-65: 
Gloria Ford, 1965-66; Viola Messerli, 1967-68; Joan 
Strand. 1968-70; Sheila Wilson, 1969-70; Mary Green, 
1970-71; Gloria Ford, 1971-72; Sheila Wilson, 1972-73; 
Reta Lerch, 1973-76; Nell Smith, 1976-78; Billie 
Gretten, 1978-80; Kathy Coyle, 1980-82; Marie Russell, 
1982-88. 



VFW Post 4077 Ladles Auxiliary Benefit Dance for 
Mercy Hospital at Anamosa. August 1950. Members 
pictured, left to right, are: Mable Weaver, Barbara 
Burke, Rose Mary Kasey, Velma Heady, Carol Frazer. 
Mayme Grim, Arlene (?), Mllly Burke, Gladys Weers, 
Johanna Bleber, Augusta Cross. (Photo submitted by 
Marie Russell) 



VFW Auxiliary members pictured above are: front 
row, Gerry Russell, Ruth Taylor, Pat Dirks; back row: 
Marie Russell, Gloria Ford, Leona Leytem, Velma 
Heady Senn, Nell Smith. (Photo submitted by Marie 
Russell) 



American Legion Auxiliary WW I and WW 2 Past 
Presidents —front row, left to right, Mary Green. Bess 
Sherman, Golda Tyler, Katheryn Doolittle. Back row, 
Esther B. White, Wilma Remley, Mildred Pazour, 


Wilma Westphal, Mickey Parsons. Carm Klrchen, 
Marge Moore, Nadine McNamara, Elsie Beardsley 
Snyder. 
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The Ladles Auxiliary members were mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters of the men who served In the 
United States military. These ladles aided, and 
continue to aid, the veterans by holding fund-raisers, 


contributing to the welfare of those veterans who are 
patients at the Veterans Hospital In Iowa City, and In 
addition, have contributed $500 to Mercy Hospital 
fund-drive in 1950. 


American Legion Post 13 

submitted by H.L. “Hank"Ketelsen 


The American Legion was founded In Paris, France, 
shortly after World War 1 for the purpose of keeping the 
veterans together and In communication with each 
other. 

The Anamosa American Legion Post 13 was 
chartered on May 28, 1919, with the following charter 
members: Edgar Beach, M.F. Hathaway, L.A. Glass, 
Paul J. Cash, Lee M. Sanner, D.N. Miller, P.S. Barker, 
George K. Zeuch, W.E. Schreiber, Fay 0. Franklin. E.A. 
Fisher, H.H. Gee. Ray Faragher, C.E. Miller, and Henry 
Carlson. 

This post was named sifter the first man who was 
killed In World War 1, Arthur McCullough. Community 
service has always been an Important part of the 
Americn Legion program. One of the early activities 
was the sponsorship of a basketball team which won 
the state tournament In 1919-20. An amateur football 
team was sponsored by the Legion for two years — 
1930-31. 

Some of the other activities are Boys’ State, Legion 
Carnival, participation in military funerals, 
membership in Chamber of Commerce, observances of 
Memorial Day, various contributions to many 
charitable organizations. Christmas baskets to needy 
families and parking cars at various community and 
school events. 

At one time, the post had a membership of 427 
persons. Three persons awarded lifetime membership 
are Lee Sanner, Glen McLaughlin and L.H. ‘‘Hank’’ 
Ketelsen. 


The meetings of the organization were held In the 
Memorial Hall, above Anamosa City Hall, from 1923 
until July 31, 1944, when the building on North Ford 
street was purchased. 

The past commanders of Post 13 and their years of 
service are: W.F. Hathaway, 1919-20, Edgar Beach and 
Fay Shanklln, 1921; Paul Cash, 1922; Lloyd Lowery, 
1923; V.F. Miller, 1924; P.S. Robertson. 1925; L.N. 
Ellis, 1926; A.E. Barber, 1927; E.W. Smith, 1928; L.M. 
Sanner. 1929; Cecil Wilson, 1930; H.L. Doolittle, 1931; 
H.H. Gee, 1932; Lee First, 1933; Frank Maudsley, 1934; 
Charles Spathe, 1935; Glen McLaughlin and W.L. 
Pearson, 1936; W.L. Pearson, 1937; George Slebels, 
1938; Virgil Van Kirk. 1939; Henry C. Smith, 1940: Ray 
Purcell, 1941; Glen McLaughlin. 1942; Oscar Story, 
1943; Albert Ament. 1944: Alfred Snyder, 1945; Del 
Brickley, 1946; Hugo Delnlnger, 1947; Erie Owen, 
1948; R.A. Mllversted, 1949; Howard Remley, 1950; 
Bruce Ruhl, 1951; Dr. C.J. Nemmers, 1952; Robert 
Nielsen, 1953; Don Brady, 1954; Francis Brady, 1955; 
Donald Sigmund, 1956; Roy Folkerts: 1957, L.H. 
Ketelsen, 1958; Clete McNamara, 1959; Neal 
Dougherty, 1960; Buster Davenport, 1961; David Gray, 
1962; Ray L. Parsons, 1963; John Andreesen, 1964: 
Fred Pilcher, 1965; Nick Nassif, 1966; Lloyd Aller, 
1967; Clifford Graf, 1968; Herb Spencer, 1969; Frank 
McNamara, 1970; Paul McQuald, 1971-72; John 
Theilen, 1973-74; Wilson Kouba. 1975-76; Dennis 
Parks, 1977-78; Ken Smith, 1979-80; D.A. Downing, 
1981-82; Bill Cunningham, 1983-84; Phil Andrews, 
1985-86; and Albert Carlson, Jr., 1986-87. 


Honor Legionnaires 


In the summer of 1973, the Arthur McCullough 
Legion Post 13 honored 13 members for over 50 years 
of service to the American Legion. Those honored for 
their years of dedication were Charles Tyler, William 
Jansen, Carl Otten, Harry Otten, Henry G. TJaden, 
Justice Grabbe, Glen McLaughlin, J. August Pearson, 
Paul Smith and Harold Yount. 

Howard Remley, a past commander of the post, 
addressed the members. He said, “We still depend on 
you, and what you have taught us is Important in life. 
We are honoring you for what you did In service... you 
did what you were called on to do; you didn't walk away 
from responsibility.” 

Post Commander John Thlelen and Adjutant 
L.H. “Hank” Ketelsen presented the certificates to 
those present, and presented a special life membership 
card to Glen McLaughlin for his extra service to the 
organization. Those present had from 54 to 52 years of 
contlnous membership In the Legion. Three certificates 
were presented posthumously; Herman Engelbart. 
James M. Bray and Orville I. Russell. Also receiving 
certificates but not able to be present were: John A. 
Green. James R. Haverly, J.F. Husman, Ernest V. 
Hubbard, Ollie Inman, William R. Larson, Irwin 
Leggett, O.A. Rife, Adolph Schoon, Henry G. TJaden 


and Bernard Wroblewskl. About 50 people attended 
the pot-luck and ensuing ceremonies. 



Members of the Arthur McCullough American 
Legion Post 13. with over 52 years of servtce, were 
honored In June 1973. Present to receive their 
certificates were, from left, front row, Charles Tyler. 
William Jansenj Carl Otten. Henry Otten, Henry G. 
TJaden, Justice Grabbe; back row, Glen McLaughlin, 
J. Aug. Pearson. Paul Smith. Ray Purcell. L. E. Barber, 
Roy M. Smith and Harold Yount. (Journal-Eureka 
photo by JAM) 
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XVII 

Pictures from the Past 

A Collection of Memories 



Weiss Photo Studio (Photo submitted by Berntece 
Shover) 


Youngest children of Mr. and Mrs. Rholf 
Zimmerman. Left to right, Louis and Rudolph. 
(Submitted by Lyle and Marie Russell) 


This adorable child with the long hair and 
fashionable outfit Is Charles R. Arthur when he was 
about 5 years old. 








Elmer R. Heald ( Submitted by Bertha Finn) 



Sweet Innocence l Does anyone recognize this young 
lad? (Submitted by Bertha Finn) 



Children of Mr. and Mrs. Rholf Zimmerman. 
Frlederlch (Fred) and Sophia. (Submitted by Lyle and 
Marie Russell) 



This photo was purchased In a box of photos from 
Mrs. Helen Borland In 1986, from Eugene, Oregon. 
Anyone you know? (Submitted by Bertha Finn) 
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Children of Mr. and Mrs. Rholf Zimmerman. Top 
row. left to right: Wilhelm (William), Anna, Frtederlch 
(Fred), Hlmke (Hanna), Johann (Henry). Front row: 
Henrtette and Emma. (Submitted by Lyle and Marie 
Russell) 



Wedding picture of Rholf Zimmerman and Gesche 
Margareta Brokens, March 16, 1890. ( Submitted by 
Lyle and Marie Russell) 



The above photo shows John Coffee (1813-1900) 
and wife, Eliza Ruth Reed Coffee (1824-1906), who 
were married in Iowa City, January 31, 1841. They 
bought their first land In Falrvlew township In 1 850. 
They were the parents of six children. One, Alva 
Caffee, was a mayor of Martelle. 

John Caffee was a veteran of the Black Hawk War. 
They farmed 80 acres of land near Falrvlew. He was 
also a coroner In Falrvlew. besides running a store, 
and was the Justice of the Peace. He was always on 
hand to help anyone In the time of any need. He lived 
to be 80 years old and Is burled In Norwich Cemetery. 

Eliza Ruth Caffee was an active midwife. She had a 
small black bag and would sit with many an III child 
or older person, besides bringing many children Into 
the world In the Falrvlew area, between 1855 and 
1900. 

( From the June 1970 Palimpsest) It was noted and 
confirmed that the family always said that John 
Caffee and family came to Falrvlew when they and 
the community were young and they grew old 
together. They never left the place, for so much of their 
life and Interests were there. One time Eliza Ruth 
went to the garden plot to find John lying down and 
taking a nap. His horse was old, and had laid down, 
too. (Submitted by Mrs. Leland Hoyman). (Photo 
submitted by Bertha Finn) 
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Carrie Wlldey In 1897. The chapeau — Isn't It a 
beauty? (Photo submitted by Helen Heckenllable) 


Four generation picture, taken in 1 924) shows, left 
to right, Mrs. Anna Brokens with grandson Johann 
Henrich (Henry J) Zimmerman, daughter Mrs. Rholf 
(Gesche Margareta Brokens) Zimmerman, and great- 
granddaughter Marie Johanna Zimmerman Dirks 
Russell. (Submitted by Lyle and Marte Russell) 


Perry O. Babcock family when he was Sheriff of 
Jones County In the 1880s. (Photo submitted by Mrs. 
Lou J. Scott) 


Frank William Buxton, youngest guard at the 
Reformatory. (Photo submitted by Mrs. Lou J. Scott) 
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Minnie Babcock on her wedding day. (Photo 
submitted by Mrs. Lou J. Scott) 


Minnie Babcock wedding day. She was the eldest 
daughter of Perry O. Babcock and (he weddlrfg took 
place in the house adjoining the Jail. (Photo submitted 
by Mrs. Lou J. Scott) 


Unidentified gentlemen, looking for an occasion 
~~ (Submitted by the Anamosa Historical Society) 


A typical "parlor”, at the turn of the century. 
(Submitted by Bertha Finn) 


(Photo submitted by Bernlece Shove r) 














Anamosa Hanover winning the Review Stakes at 
Springfield, Illinois. (Photo, courtesy of The Horseman 
and Fair World) 

Anamosa Hanover — 2, 1:56-1 :59.1h-’87, Speedy 
Crown, Ander's Favorite, by Super Bowl. 

A World Champion filly, Anamosa Hanover has had 
a very Impressive first-year campaign. She was a 
multiple stakes winner of such events as the Review 
Stakes at Springfield, Illinois, the Champlain Stake 
and the International Stallion Stake, and she 
defeated the sport's best two-year-old filly trotters of 
the season. Anamosa captured 9 of 15 starts in 
1987 and already has career earnings of over 
$400,000 for her owner, Robert K. Waxman. She is 
trained by Team Nordln Stable and Is drtven by Jan 
Nordln. 


(Photo submitted by Bernlece Shover) 


Joe Yount, chauffeur of this transportation of the 
1870s, perches on the driver's seat with his 
passengers In front of the old foundry, run by Lt. 
Governor Clem Kimball. This foundry was later 
purchased by John A. Belknap for a building In which 
to make tile spades. This building was the former 
Bleber ITCO Implement building on North Huber 
Street. 


Filling silo on the A.T. Toenjes farm In 1912, one- 
and-one-half miles northeast of Anamosa. From left: 
Henry Dirks, his brother, George Dirks and Mr. Soper. 
Standing on machine is Henry Ptllard; the man on tils 


left Is unknown; man with pipe Is George Wessels Sr.; 
Wally Ellis; In the car are Henry Harms and Wilke 
Zimmerman. (Submitted by R.J. "Rlnnle" Wessels, 
Wyoming, Iowa ) 
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1906 photo are unidentified. (Photo submitted by Don 
Woods ) 


“Hold your horses!” Fred Woods, his wife, and their 
son. Dale, are pictured in the carriage. Others In the 
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Gene Ramsey, Chloe (John) Baumel, Miss Nettle 
Brown (local piano teacher), Veryle (Verne) Purcell, 
Daisy (Ed) Ruhl. Standing : Ann (Maurice) Fay, Edith 
(Ren D.) Finnigan, Etta (Ernie) Ruhe, Grace (Eugene) 
Porter, Bessie (Frank) Stoddard, Maude (Clayton) 
Hartman, Esther (Charles) Gray, Blanche (Roy) 
Russell, Lulu (George) Purcell Viola (John) Humpal 
Mrs. Ida Van Kirk, Blanche (Max Sr.) Wortman, 
Rachel (Will) Vanderbilt, (sister of Mrs. Bodenhofer), 
Leona (Henry) Uhr, (unidentified), Loretta Uhr, 
daughter of Leona, Emma (John) Bodenhofer, Mrs. 
Charles Hay, Gertrude (Fred) Chlpman, Stella (Lee) 
Cratn. Photo by Herbert Weiss, Anamosa 
photographer. (Photo submitted by Josephine Russell) 


I.F.W.C. — the 21st anniversary luncheon of the first 
farmers' wives club, September 1942, at the home of 
Mrs. Mary McMurrin, First and Ford Streets. 
Anamosa. 

Membership was restricted to 24. “ Prospects ” were 
put on a waiting list until a regular member died or 
moved away. This rule was amended only once In 
over 50 years, when Esther Gray was re-admltted for 
a few months unttl Marlon Steele resigned and moved 
to Wyoming, Iowa. Esther had been out for 1 0 years. 

In this photo are 25 members and 8 guests. Seated 
In front, left to rtght: Marlon (Ed) Steele, Mae (Homer) 
Hanna, Lila (Ray) Stivers, Mary (James) McMurrin, 
Margie (G.H.) Wltham, Myrtle (John) Merrill, Mrs. 
Frank Grafft. Second row: Lottie (Frank) Porter, Mrs. 
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Sheriff's residence and Jail before 1 936. 





Birthplace of Lou. August. Mary. Velma. Alto and 
Harold Bramer. The house contained four-and-a-half 
rooms upstairs, 6 rooms downstairs and a porch to 
the east, besides a shelter to the north of the kitchen 
and a cellar. The entire home was furnished In 1912 
for $210. ( Submitted by Lawrence and Alta Bramer 
Folkers) 



Lisa Meeks, sitting by possibly the largest tree In 
Anamosa. which Is located In front of the Dr. Gerald F . 
Brown residence. The tree measures 1 9 feet around at 
the height of 7 feet, but is more than 30 feet around at 
the 1 1-foot height. Seven large branches emerge from 
the trunk with one natural graft about 20 feet over the 
street. (Photo by Eldon J. Meeks) 
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An early Anamosa baseball team. ( Submitted by 
Anamosa Historical Society. 



Two of the boys on the winning team I (Submitted by 
Anamosa Historical Society) 




This early Anamosa baseball team fought many a 
hard battle against their strongest competitors, the 
Monttcello team. Pictured, back row, are: Newton 
Stewart. L. Duncan, Harry Beam, E.R. Moore, Allen 
Sanford, Ed Holt, and Clyde Witcher; seated are: Curt 
Rowery, Milt Armltage. Frank Scott, and R. 
Shankland. 

It was said that when tie games had to be played 
between the Anamosa and Monttcello teams. It was 
necessary to hold the contest in Cedar Rapids, 
because neither of the grounds at the two towns had 
seating capacity large enough to accommodate all 
that would attend. This photo must have been taken 
after a victory, as it is noted that each player is 
decorated with a nosegay on his chest. (Anamosa 
Eureka photo) 


( 
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Eulah and Harold V. Blair 
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CHARTER AND ORDINANCES 
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Council of the Town of Anamosa. 
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The Jlrst charter and ordinance pamphlet owned by 
Russ Ellison. 
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East Main Street about 1910. The Eclipse Lumber 
Co. warehouse, on the left, Is now the site of the 
Family Foods Grocery store. (Submitted by Glen J. 
McLaughlin) 



1914 — C. H. (Cordy) Miner, with the delivery wagon 
he used to deliver groceries for the stores in the area. 
( Submitted by Carl Miner) 




Anamosa, Iowa — 1923. (Photo submitted by 
Mildred Brown) 



July 24, 1924 storm damage to the Niles barn. 
(Submitted by Don Goodman) 
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Pictured waiting for the morning mall at the Post 
Office are: Ben Rhlnehart, Joe Tyler, George Beaman 
and Ernie Harrison. (Journal, August 18, 1938) 






Hollister Lumber Company (Photo by Ellis) 
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H. T. Curry's Bargain Store (Photo by Ellis) 


An early Anamosa Store (Submitted by Bernlece 
Shover ) 


N. P. Matson, merchant tailor (Photo by Ellis) 



(Submitted by Kathleen Conmey) 
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Early carousel at the corner of Ford and Main 
Streets 


Intertor view of Gavin's Boot and Shoe Store 
(Submitted by Kathleen and Larry J. Conmey) 


Walton Monument Shop (Photo submitted by Bea 
White) 


This little building was used as an early Police 
Station. 


An Anamosa Meat Market (Submitted by Berniece 
S hover) 
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Elsie Beam Is shown In her SAG Trading Stamp 
Redemption parlors, about 1907. The parlors were 
located on the south side of Main Street at 207 W. 


Main, now the law offices of McLaughlin and 
Beckmann. (Photo submitted by Glen J. McLaughlin) 
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Mershons Quality Market, Anamosa, Iowa 1924 (Photo submitted by Julius (Dutch) Westphal) 
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Building on Main Street housing the Mason Lodge 
club rooms (Submitted by Kathleen and Larry J. 
Conmey) 



Former Eclipse Lumber Co. In March 1 966, the site 
was sold by Clyde Wilson and George Watters to the 
Phillips 66 Petroleum Co. The buildings were moved 
to a site on the Buffalo road near the stave mill. Don 
Brady’s FS station and the Wilholt office complex now 
occupy the site. (Journal-Eureka photo) 



The above photo shows Frank Hart In his No. 5 
roadster In front of his garage on North Ford Street. 
The garage was located where the bowling alley is 
now located. (Submitted by the Anamosa Historical 
Society ) 



Main Street, Anamosa, Iowa 



Shown Is the J.F. Scott building on the east side of 
North Ford Street. Scott, according to Don Goodman, 
who loaned the photo, built the two-story brick 
building on Ford Street and operated a hardware 
store. Later the store was moved to the present Hank's 
Hardware building. Bert Scott took over the store from 
his brother, J.F. Scott, and Don's father, John 
Goodman, started working for Bert Scott when he was 
13 years old. When Scott went out of the firm, 
Goodman went Into partnership with Bill Lamb, but 
during the depression Lamb left the firm and went 
Into another line of work. John later took It over until 
he died In 1 938, when Don Goodman took It over. Don 
sold the store to Hank Furtno In 1961 and Furtno 
continued the business until his retirement. At 
different times the butldlng Is believed to have housed 
a Star Auto Garage and later It was a creamery before 
It became the Eureka office. After Tom Powell built the 
new addition to the Eureka-Journal office <n 1 962, the 
front of the two-story portion was temodeled to blend 
In with the new portion. (From the Journal-Eureka) 
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View of Piekenbrock and Lehmkuhl Department 
Store. 


G. F. Kllllnger Store (Submitted by Anamosa 
Historical Society) 


Dirt track auto races at the Anamosa Fair, August 
1927 . 


Mrs. M. Keefe’s Block (Now site of Citizen's Savings 
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East Main Street, looking west, Anamosa 
(Submitted by the Anamosa Historical Society) 

Anamosa Drug Store 
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Mrs. Keith Gray loaned this photo, taken about 
1920, which shows her father, George Schuchman, at 
the left, and her grandfather. Augustus Schuchman. 
The man In the background Is unidentified. The 
blacksmith shop was where Rockwell-Colllns' office is 


now located, south of Larry's Feed Store. The shop 
was known as the G. C. Schuchman Blacksmith Shop 
In the early 1930s, unttl 1935. It was the last 
blacksmith shop In Anamosa, and the second to last 
In Jones County. The shop In Amber was the last. 
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When buggies and the horse were kings In the 
transportation field, the first block of North Ford 
Street, housed two blacksmith shops, and this 
Huggins Wagon Shop, along the west side. The wagon 
shop was approximated where Larry’s Feed Store, 
the Senior Center and Rockwell Collins' office are now 
located, across the street from the Journal-Eureka 
office and ABC Lanes. The blacksmith, at the left, is 


Charles Mettle. John L. Goodman, Don Goodman's 
grandfather holds the horse. Behind him Is Delbert 
Yount, Harold (Vic) Yount's father. The little fellow by 
the post isn't identified, but at the right is George 
Schuchneckt. Note the sign at the left on the building 
" Agency for Henny Buggies." Photo Is dated “about 
1891 ". (Submitted by Donald B. Goodman) 
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H. H. “Red” Norton. Anamosa's one-armed 
paperhanger. 


Repairs being made on the town clock. (Journal- 
Eureka photo) 


Photo submitted by Kathleen Conmey 
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Merchant Don Goodman, of the Scott Hardware 
Store, "hawking his wares ” at a Ridiculous Day 
Promotion in Anamosa, In the 1950s. 


Iva Barnts Norton and Harold Henry Norton. (Photo 
submitted by Doris Peck) 




f 

The old tile spade factory on North Huber St., before 
tt was torn down recently. It had housed Bteber's 
ITCO Implement business. (Photo by Eldon J. Meeks) 

The building and the people are unidentified, but 
isn't tt cute? (Submitted by Bernlece Shover) 
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Excellence in typography — First place in the 1 965 
state contest, open class for weekly newspapers, was 
won by the Anamosa Journal. Three veterans in the 
composing room of the Anamosa Newspapers played 
Important roles In winning the award. Pictured with 
the certificate symbolic of the first place award, left to 
right, are: Kenneth Larsen, foreman, with 12 years of 
service; Neal Turner, ad compositor, with 12 years of 
service; Eldon Meeks, linotype operator, with 1 9 years 
of service at the Anamosa Newspapers. (Journal- 
Eureka photo) 



Paul Hawkins, descendant of Adam Overacker, who 
donated land and built a courthouse in 1846, at 
Newport. 



Congregational parsonage, formerly the residence 
of T. Ercanbrock. This picture was taken about 1 925. 
(Photo donated to the Anamosa Historic Society by 
Helen Heckenlatble) 
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Jeff Marek, Larry Hansen, LaVerne LaBarge, Larry 
McConaughy, Mike Shaffer. Robert Lincoln. Back row: 
Milt Meeks, Dirk Downing, Tim Watters, Ivan Eden. 
Not present: Keith Hanna, Colin Doerman, Btll 
Dletlker. Harold Huston. George Campbell. 


Front row: Bill Rosencrans, Tom Weaklen, Jack 
Dletlker, Lyle Russell, Buddy Downing, Randy Byers, 
Keith Vernon. Second row: Al Strother, Mike 
McGreevy, Chester Ellison, Nick Nasslf, Larry 
Dennlston. Henry Casper. Gerhard Kray, Don Brady, 


State Reformatory. (Photo submitted by Mildred Wessels) 
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Library Board, left to right, front row: Anne 
Williams, Joan Hackett, president; Margaret Tonne, 
librarian; Margaret Ann Slebels. children's librarian; 
Peggy Ketelsen. Back row: Wilma Remley, Anne lire, 
Jo Haverly, Howard Remley, Jim Poulter, Charlene 
George. 



Members of the Ballet I class that is taught in 
Anamosa are shown warming up at the bar. Kris Mor- 
ris, a student at the University of Iowa is the instructor 



of the class. A total of 45 students, ages four through 
1 2. are enrolled in three classes that are offered. (AJE 
photo by Gall Eschen) 
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Photos and 
Advertisements 

as of 1 987. 




Serving Anamosa and area since 1970 when Ida and Bob Phelps 
bought the establishment. Dave and Emily Phelps took over in 1984. 

Serving Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner 7 days a week including 
weekday luncheon specials and weekend dinner specials. 
Soup to Nuts — Hamburger to Steak 

TOWN TAP 

205 W. Main, Anamosa 462-4597 
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City ofAnamosa 



Front L-R: Art Marek, Keith Vernon, Alvin Johnson. 

Back L-R: Mayor Alan Schnieder, Bill Rosencrans, Dave Grassfield, Leo Leesekamp. 


MAYOR: 

Al Schnieder, Mayor, 505 E. Buchanan St. 

1987 CITY COUNCIL: 

Al Schnieder, 505 E. Buchanan St. 

Art Marek, 104 S. Alderman 
Alvin Johnson, 108 S. Maple 
Leo Leesekamp, 204 S. Division 
Keith Vernon, 107 E. Sycamore 
Dave Grassfield, 102 S. Maple 
Bill Rosencrans, 203 W. Walnut 

CITY HALL: 

Suzanne Marek, 

903 E. First St., 

City Clerk 
Peg Conrad, 

106 Hamilton Ct., 

Treas./Ass't City Clerk 
Pam Merfeld, 

R.R. 2, Cascade, la., 

Police Clerk 


PART-TIME POLICE: 
Garret Cass, 

106 S. Cleveland St., 
Reserve Officer 
Harvey DeSotel, 

106 W. Webster St., 
Reserve Officer 

STREET DEPARTMENT: 
Harold Huston, 

305 E. Plumb St., 
Street Superintendent 

Gary Kula, 

R.R. 3, Anamosa, 
Street Worker 
Ralph Kromminga, 

105 E. Fifth St., 

Street Worker 
Frank DeSotel, 

105 S. Alderman, 
Street Worker 


POLICE: 

Richard Stivers, 

501 S. Garnavillo St., 

Police Chief 
Dale Barnes, 

302 E. Cedar St., 

Police Officer 
Jim Sieck, 

Fawn Creek Trailer Court, Lot D-16, 
Police Officer 
Scotty Shover, 

109 Iowa St., 

Police Officer 
Mark Thomas, 

240 9th St., Marion, la.. 

Police Officer 


PART-TIME STREET: 

Phil Hardersen, 

501 N. Division, 

Street Worker 
Michael Maloney, 

404 E. Plum, 

Street Worker 

WASTEWATER TREATMENT PLANT 
Luke A. Seeley, 

103 Vine St., 

Water & Wastewater Superintendent 
Kim Schlitter, 

208'/i N. Garnavillo, 

Ass't Water & Wastewater Superintendent 
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Congratulations to Anamosa 
on 1 50 years of progress 
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David Wild, owner of Walnut Hill Lumber Company, shows one of the highest 
priced "veneer logs” sold from a timber north of Baldwin this fall to European 
buyers. This one log sold for $6,000. Wild began his lumber career while still a 
student at Anamosa High School, (aje Photo by Pat Worden Sutton) 


We hope to play an 
important role in your future! 


Walnut Hill Lumber Co 


•Logs •Lumber •Moldings •Plywood *Flooring ‘Paneling ‘And Specialty Items 
R.R. 2 — Anamosa — Phone 462-4833 



STONE CITY QUARRIES 



Photo of Champion Quarries - No. 2 
taken June 6, 1911, built in the late 1 800's 



Stone City stone has long 
been recognized as a very 
durable stone. This unique 
dolomitic limestone is dis- 
tinguished by it's warmth of 
color which has not dimin- 

Various types of stone on ished over the last 150 

display in our showroom 

y w u i o • 



RR 1 

Anamosa, IA 
462-3581 
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Preparing for the 
next 150 years . . . 


Caring For Children 



501 E. Main 
Anamosa, Iowa 
Phone 462-4902 



CARLA'S 
LEARNING LAND 


E. Main Street — Anamosa 



Moenk Real Estate opened in 
Anamosa in April 1979 and moved 
to its present location on Novem- 
ber 1, 1981. 


Moenk Real Estate specializes 
in Residential, Commercial and 
Farm properties. 


Garrett and Willene Moenk and Mike Plueger work full time and Bev Bray 
and Albert Merfield also work out of the office. 

Moenk Real Estate 

301 West Main — Anamosa, IA 
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Happy 

Birthday 

A namosaJ 




OPEN: 

Monday and Thursday until 8:00 P.M. 
Tuesday, Wednesday & Friday 
until 5:30 P.M. 

And Saturday until 3:00 P.M. 

Junction 151 & 1 
Anamosa, Iowa 

Local 462-3567 — Toll Free 1-800-922-7289 
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Freese Motors, Inc., the Ford and Mercury dealer- 
ship at 315 East Main Street in Anamosa, opened its 
doors in October of 1983. Ron Hunt moved from 
Freese Motors in Monticello to become manager and 
salesman in the new facility. Kevin Ellison of Wyom- 
ing, Iowa, began his duties as service technician in 
December of 1983. In June of 1985 Jeff Marek joined 
the staff. The business is located in the former Tony 
Shada building, now owned by Freese Realty, Inc. of 
Monticello. 


Freese Motors, Inc. 

Bock row: Bob Capron, Kevin Ellison, Jeff Marek, Thayne Good. 315 E. Moin St. 

Front row: Maive Ashley, Ron Hunt. AnamOSO, lo. 



The story of how a successful salesman of Surge Milkers lost a 
job because of the great 1930 depression, and how another 
successful business arose out of that depression; and the Anamosa 
Livestock Auction was founded by Delbert Brickley and his three 
sons, Lloyd, Melvin and Richard. 

It was suggested by a friend, Lee Beebe, just home from Auc- 
tioneer's School, that a consignment auction be undertaken. With 
the help of friends, the first sale was held on the platform of an 
outside dance floor at the Anamosa Fairgrounds. Consignments of 
all kinds were brought in for the sale. Small pick-up trucks of all 
discriptions carried a calf or a pig from farmers around. 

One interested party, Walter Franz, of Stanwood, contributed 
miscellaneous articles such as a load of apples, potatoes and fruit, 
some harness and even furniture. It all sold well. The auction 
brought crowds of people to town on Saturdays, the day of the 
sale. A Mr. Fisher, a shoeman, approved of the customers it 
brought to town. Merchants were upset at first, but soon it devel- 
oped into a full scale livestock auction and was held in the old fair 
livestock pavillion. Seats were built for the buyers and a solid 
auction ring. Delbert was charged $1.00 for rent of the entire fair 
grounds by Arthur Remley, fair board member. 

The Hybrid Seed Corn Co. took over the Fairgrounds in 1934 for 
$3500.00, so the sale barn had to move. A new barn was built out 
of native lumber at the end of Division St., on property bought 
from Mrs. J. E. Remely. Sales were held there until 1947, when 
land was purchased from the Hybrid, and a new barn was built at 
the site where it stands now. 


The livestock Auction was sold to Mr. Brickley's son-in-law, Eli 
Shada, when he retired in 1969. Eli used it as a dual facility, sell- 
ing both western feeder cattle and having general livestock sales 
on Saturday. 

In October of 1970. the pavillion and most of it's enclosed pens 
were totally destroyed by fire. The following week a tempory office 
and scales were erected, and the construction of a new facility 
was begun immediately. Charles "Chick" Seehusen bought fat hogs 
on a daily basis, and Eli continued to handle western cattle during 
this period. 

In March of 1971, the first sale in the new barn was held, billed 
as a "Special Cattle Sale", Paul & Ralph Paulson of Scotch Grove 
consigned 650 head of yearling steers. This was the largest single 
consignment ever. There was standing room only, as no seats were 
erected yet. 

Specializing mostly in cattle sales, the largest run came in No- 
vember of 1980, when 1522 head crossed the scales. The sale lasted 
from noon until 0:30 P.M. that nite. 

Today most of the sales are private treaty sales of western feed- 
ers by Eli and his son Chuck. Speciol native sales are held each fall 
and spring. 

Some of the well-known faces associated with the sale barn 
include truckers, Wray & DeWayne Warthen, Arden Achenbach, 
and Terry Brickley. Doris Brickley and Nadine Brady are the secre- 
taries, Jim Armstrong is barn manager. Sales are held every 
Saturday at 1:00 P.M. 


ANAMOSA LIVESTOCK AUCTION 
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1 988 Chamber of Commerce board members. From 
left, front, Randy Sleep, vice president; Peggy Walton, 
outgoing president and board member; Janet Blair 
and Sid Blair, re-elected Incumbents; Erin Worden 
and Dr. Charles Vernon, new members. Back row, 
from left, present board members Orland 


Amundsen. Randy Goetz. Nick Nasslf Jr.. Pat Worden 
Sutton, Roy Tangeman, Rich Crump and Dr. Michael 
Warner. Absent from the picture were present board 
member Dave Seeley, new board member John 
Parham, Jr. and executive secretary Charlene George. 
(Photo by Jim Albaugh) 


Al’s Auto Sales 
Albaugh Photography 
Anamosa B.P.W. 

Anamosa Bowling Center 
Anamosa Care Center 
Anamosa Comm. Schools 
Anamosa Dental Associates 
Anamosa Drug 
Anamosa Feed 
Anamosa Floral 
Anamosa Lbr.-Ace Hardware 
Anamosa Motor Suply 
Anamosa Newspapers 
Anamosa Plb. & Heating 
Anamosa Tire & Alignment 
Anamosa Vet. Clinic 
Asgrow Seed Co. 

Robert Beckmann, Atty. 

Bill's Pizza & Steak House 
Bob Mickey Pontiac-Chevrolet 
Breon’s 

Broadway Medical Clinic 
Cake Cottage of Decor 
Dr. R. Scott Carnes 
Casey’s General Store No. 1 
Casey's General Store No. 2 
Casual Cafe 
Citizens Savings Bank 
Conmey Real Estate 
Doerr Electric 
Doris Herren 
Family Foods 


Fawn Creek Homes, Ltd. 

Fink Rental Property 
Dr. G.M. Fisher 
Dr. M.W. Frederick 
Freese Motors, Inc. 
Gassmann Satellite & Video 
Goettsch Funeral Home 
Grant Wood Art Festival, Inc. 
Guys & Dolls Hair Styles 
Huerter's Locker 
Iowa Electric Light & Power 
Jack & Jill 
KLEH-1 290 
Kouba Pharmacy 
Larry's Feed Center 
LeFebure Corp. 

Linn-Jones FS Services 
M&D Plumbing & Heating 
Maquoketa Valley REC 
McAleer Water Conditioning 
McCarn Abstract 
McNamara Laundry Village 
Mickies Model Shop 
Midland Financial 
Mike Albers 
Moenk Real Estate 
Mom’s Antiques 
Nick's Shoe Cline 
Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Peggy’s Petal Patch 
Peoples Natural Gas 
Post Office 


The Pub 

Dr. Aaron P. Randolph 
Randy's Hardware Co. 

Red’s Sales & Service 
Remley, Heiserman & Willems 
Steve’s A-1 Variety 
Stoltz Insurance, Inc. 

Terrell Electric 

Theisen's Family Store 

Town Crier 

Dr. Earl Wahl 

Wal-Mart Discount City 

Wapsi Country Club 

Dr. Michael M. Warner, DDS 

Watters Ready-Mix 

Wayne Hall Chrysler Plymouth 

Weber Stone Co., Inc. 

Dr. Arthur Williams 
Russell & Russell Ins. 

Eden’s Ltd. 

Fashion Fixx 
Hitchin’ Post 
Mode O’ Day 
Dr. G.H. Schupanitz 
Video Express 
Art Marek 
Verne McClurg 
Glen J. McLaughlin 
James Poulter 
Price Slate 
N.J. Urbanek 



Anamosa Chamber of Commerce 
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LINN-JONES FS SERVICES, Inc. 

A FARMER-OWNED SERVICE 


Petroleum Products 
LP Gas 
Fertilizer 



Livestock Equipment 

Feeds 

Seeds 



Home Office: Box 197 - Anamosa , Iowa 

SINCE 1946 


Anamosa, Iowa Alburnett, Iowa Prairieburg, Iowa 

Phone: 462-3563 Phone: 842-2231 Phone: 437-2911 

Onslow, Iowa Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Phone: 485-2522 Phone: 363-1543 
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Congratulations Anamosa , 

On Your 150th Birthday. 

Quality Eye Care Since 1950 

1 ,000 Frame Selection 
In Office Laboratory 
Emergency Ocular Medicine 
All Types of Contact Lenses 
We Accept Medicare Assignment 

DR. G.M. FISHER 

OPTOMETRIST 

204 W. Main St. - Anamosa, Iowa 
319-462-3320 

OLD FASHIONED SERVICE - OLD FASHIONED FEES 


Left to right, sitting: Connie Fisher, Sandy Miller. 
Standing: Sharon Johnson CDA, Dr. G.H. Schupanitz. 

GERALD H. SCHUPANITZ d p s., p.c. 

208 East Main St. 

Anamosa, Iowa 52205 
319-462-2432 



We Are Your 

FULL SERVICE 
FLORIST 

and are ready to serve you in all your 
needs . . . from the simplest to the 
most elaborate. 


•Funerals "Birthdays •Balloons 
•Weddings ‘Holidays ‘Country Items 

FLOWERS-BV-WIRE 

Serving the Anamosa Community Since 1982 

PEGG Y’S PETAL PA TCH 

211 E. Main - Anamosa - 319-462-4808 
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Fred and Winnie Williams are Anamosa natives. 
They met while students at Anamosa High School 
where they graduated in 1957. 

Winnie grew up on the Poppe family farm on High- 
way 151 about half-way between Anamosa and Mon- 
ticello where she and Fred still live today. Their sons 
also grew up on the farm which is in the Monticello 
school district. 

Fred and Winnie started in the mobile home court 
business in 1969 and in the early 80s started selling 


all forms of manufactured homes. Fawn Creek 
Homes Ltd. and Fawn Creek Mobile Home Park is a 
family business. It includes Fred and Winnie Williams, 
Kevin, Greg, Faye and Jill. Other employees include 
Doni Limeburg of Wyoming and Wilmer Coyl of 
Hiawatha and Chris Simmons of Monticello. 

Winnie and her family are justifiably proud of the 
appearance and atmosphere of Fawn Creek court. 
"Everyone here is a homeowner and very conscious of 
keeping up their property. We have very few pro- 
blems, because we have quality residents." 


Fawn Creek Homes, Ltd 


1900HWY. 64E. 


Anamosa, Iowa 


Phone 462-4711 
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Congratulations and 
Good Wishes 

For Anamosa's observance 
of the Sesquicentennial, 
celebrating the 150th year 
since the founding of the 
community, and to 
the success of the 
Anamosa History Book. 

from the office of 

Jones County Clerk of Court and Staff 

Bertha Finn 
Bettie O. Miller 
Judy L. Wood 
Bonnie Prull 
Wilma McKinstry 
Ardis Hagen 
Geralyn Russ 


Congratulations 
from your state 
legislators: 



Sen. Beverly Hannon 
Rep. Andy McKean 



FARM BUREAU 
INSURANCE 

FARM BUREAU BUILDING 
ANAMOSA 

Complete Insurance 
For Town & Country 

Crop - Hail Auto 

Life * Homeowners 

VANCE WICKHAM 

605 E. Main, Anamosa, Iowa 52205 
Bus. (31 9)462 -4804/Res. 489-371 1 
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The building at 200 West Main in 
Anamosa, where Conmey Real Estate 
is located has been occupied contin- 
uously in some way by the Conmey 
family since 1895. 

In 1895, J.W. Conmey opened a 
Dry Goods store. This store was in 
operation for 35 years. Lawrence 
Conmey, J.W.'s son, started a Real 
Estate business in 1944 which he 
owned and operated until his death 
in 1975. 

Bill, Lawrence's son, was born 
and raised in Anamosa and lived 
for 29 years in the apartment above 
the business. 

Bill is married to Julie, a teacher 


in the Anamosa Community School 
System. They have 2 children, James 
William, 8 years old; and Jessica 
Erin, 6 years old. 

Bill entered the Real Estate busi- 
ness in 1979 and opened Conmey 
Real Estate in 1983. Conmey Real 
Estate deals in Farms, Homes, Acre- 
ages and Commercial properties in 
Jones County and the surrounding 
area. 

In addition to Bill, Merlin Moore, 
Mary Husmann, Marv Marek, Sue 
Fogarty, and Dave Grassfield 
complete his staff. Together they 
have 50 years experience in Real 
Estate. 


Conmey Real Estate 

m Anamosa 
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Congratulations 

Anamosa 


from . . . 



The Oldest Salon In Anamosa 

(Sign By Jim Sinkey) 


Myrna's 
Beaute Salon 

112 S. Cleveland — Anamosa 



Dr. Brad Wagoner and Staff 


Pictured left to right: Kathy Oeltjen, Kathy Beisell, 
Geri Weaklen and Dr. Brad Wagoner. Not pictured is 
Susan Scroggin, hygienist. 

Anamosa Dental 
Associates 

105 Broadway — Anamosa 
Phone 462-2531 








Barron Motor Supply has been in Anamosa since 1959 and in its 
present location since 1963. We are an automotive wholesale 
business serving the service stations, car dealerships, body shops, 
fleets and anybody who may have a need for replacement parts and 
equipment. 

Gary Teymer of Anamosa has been with the company for 26 
yeors, and has been manager of the Anamosa store since 1983. Mel 
Wadsworth, also of Anomosa, has been with the company 3'/> 
yeors. 

BARRON MOTOR SUPPLY 

310 W. Main, Anamosa 462-2122 


McNAMARA 
LAUNDRY & DRY 
CLEANING VILLAGE 



226 E. Main Street 

Continuously Serving The Anamosa 
Business Community Since 1953 

Loras & Nadine McNamara, owners 



In 1949 Clyde Chipman started a 
small furniture and appliance store 
next to his big roller skating rink at 
the top of the hill above the Wap- 
sipinicon State Park on the outskirts of 
Anamosa. In 1961 Robert MuCullough 
joined Clyde as a full-time employee. 
January 1 , 1965, Clyde and his nephew 
Bob became partners. January 1 , 1971 , 


Bob became the sole owner. In 1972 
Tom Rahill became a full-time 
employee and a partner on January 1 , 
1977. When Bob and his wife Nelda 
began their retirement on January 1, 
1985, Tom and his wife Sally became 
the present owners of the Anamosa 
Furniture Mart, Inc. 


Anamosa Furniture Mart, Inc. 

R.R. 2 — Anamosa, Iowa 
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Harold Ford of 

FORD ELECTRIC 

Serving the Anamosa area for 
27 Years 

Farm, Home and Commercial Electric Service 
Navy-trained in 1943 
VFW Quartermaster 

110 S. Scott St. - Anamosa - Ph. 462-2645 


Anamosa Community 
Hospital Auxiliary 

Helping Our 
Hospital 
to Grow 


1 957 to 1 988 


Rowena Goodman, 
President 

Arlene Schumacker, 
Vice President 
Mary Kay Beckmann, 
Second Vice President 
Rosemary Bailey, 
Corres. Secretary 
Ann Wegman, 

Secretary 
Joyce Robertson, 
Treasurer 


Joyce Deutmeyer, 
President 
Joanne Schupanitz, 
Vice President 
Dolores Eilers 
Treasurer 
Bernice Stoltz, 
Secretary 
Lucille Tebbe, 

Past President 

k Anamosa 


104 Broadway Plata 


STICKLE 
BULL RENTAL 

Don Stickle & Janet Stickle 

We Have A Large Selection 
Of Top Quality Bulls 

We Are The Largest & Oldest 
Bull Rental In Eastern Iowa 

Serving the Anamosa Area Since 1955 


STICKLE BULL RENTAL 

CALL: 462-2030 or 462-2035 
R.R. 3 - Anamosa, Iowa 



Left to right: Phyllis Sunlin, Janine Kropf, Lyle E. James, manager, 
Sharon Weideman. 


Lyle E. James - Branch Manager 

138 E. Main, P.O. Box 33 
Anamosa, la. 52205 
319-462-4391 



MIDLAND 

FINANCIAL 

SAVINGS AND LOAN 


Member of IVUDLAND FINANCIAL GROUP 

Together we bring you more. 




MAQUOKETA VALLEY 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 

Anamosa, Iowa 

Organized 12-27-35 
First line energized 5-1 1 -38 

A $22,000,000 business owned by the members served 



Maquoketa Valley REC employees pictured from left to right: 

Front Row: Tom Weoklen, Ed Whitchelo, Ken Smith, Dick VanAntwerp, Leroy Holub, Chuck Neuhous, Roger Perkins, Jim Lehman 
Row Two: Linda Fisher. Dolores Larson, Dorothy Postal, Patty Manuel, Tom Reiter, John Parham, Patti Marks, Norma Brady, Becky Moss, 
Kathy Schnieder. Joan Flackett, Nancy Dietiker 

Row Three: Ray Eden, Bob Lincoln, Don Anderson, Paul Rieniets, Vern Konrady, Jim White, Jon Hatcher, Keith Hanna, Don Zimmerman, 
Keith Schlemmer 

Back Row: Dale Fisher, Junior Hinz, Jerry Holtz, Marvin Marek, Poul Nielsen, Jerry Streeper, Larry Volk, John Bahnsen, Doug Clark, Al 
Strother, John Blythe, Sonny Carlson 

On Truck: LeVern (Bud) Funke, Kyle Moore, Louie Stoll, Bill Dietiker, Stan Chadwell, Jerry Holub, Don Petersen, Dallas Paustian, Craig 
Kluesner 

Absent: Karla Jensen, Jack Merritt, Richard Nickels 


Employees picture taken June 23, 1987 
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MAQUOKETA VALLEY 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 





List of Directors 


John L. Hein 1935-1937 

C.M. Holst 1935-1938 

Alva Larkey 1935-1937 

T.F. Supple 1935-1937 

A. Parke Ogden 1935-1960 

A. C. Bohlken 1935-1937 

James S. Peet 1935-1938 

A. B. White 1935-1941 

C. W. James 1935-1937 

D. J. Wasson 1935-1942 

W.B. Meeks 1935-1937 

J. W. Oscar Kinler 1935-1937 

O.T. Furst 1935-1937 

Frank Kulhavy 1935-1937 

Will Lubben 1936-1937 

Fred Berlin 1936-1937 

A.G. Nims 1937-1938 

H.H. Merrick 1937-1968 

D.E. Blake 1937-1942 

Matth Nolting 1937-1942 

and 1948-1963 

W.E. Curoe 1938-1942 

H.M. Leigh 1938-1940 

John B. Cousins 1938-1949 

Clarence Thompson 1940-1949 

Ralph Childs 1941-1974 

C. J. Stokesberry 1942-1948 

Leo Skahil 1942-1948 

John Lamey 1942-1945 

Joe T. Byrne 1942-1957 

G.J. Armstrong 1945-1975 

William Stanton 1948-1966 

Albert V.Sill 1949-1965 

A.M. Pfeiler 1949-Present 

Harold Weydert 1957-Present 

Delbert Grafft 1960-Present 

Edmund W. Felderman 1963-1970 

Edwin Bishop 1965-Present 

John N. Reiter 1966-Present 

Harlan A. Ruff 1968-1980 

Robert J. Reeg 1970-Present 

Kenneth Sheppard 1974-Present 

Dale Newman 1975-Present 

D. Burton Romer 1980-Present 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS — PRESENT: (left to right) Manager John W. 
Parham, Kenneth Sheppard, Dale Newman, Burton Romer, Edwin 
Bishop, Robert Reeg, A.M. Pfeiler, Delbert Grafft, Harold Weydert, 
John Reiter. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS — 1938: (left to right) H.H. Merrick, Matth 
Nolting, John B. Cousins, W.E. Curoe, D.E. Blake. A. Parke Ogden, 
H.M. Leigh, A.B. White, D.J. Wasson. 


Edgar D. Beach 
Manager 1 936-59 


George T. Hall John W. Parham 

Manager 1960-74 Manager 1975-87 
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Dr. Michael M. Warner is a native of Anamosa. He 
graduated from Anamosa High School in 1 977 and received his 
undergraduate education at Coe College in Cedar Rapids. He 
graduated from Coe with a Bachelor of Science degree in 
1981. Mike then attended the University of Iowa in Iowa 
City. He received his D.D.S. from the College of Dentistry in 
1985. 

Dr. Warner began practicing family dentistry on Main Street 
in Anamosa in July of 1985. At that time, the staff con- 
sisted of Mike and his wife, C.J. Warner. The practice now 
also employs a dental assistant, Cathie Boeding, a registered 
dental hygenist, Stephanie Sauser and a high school senior, 
Bridgid Burke. Two of the staff members are Monticello 
graduates, "but we let them work in Anamosa anyway." 

Mike looks forward to many years of providing quality 
family dental care to the residents of Jones County in the 
future. 


Dr. Michael M. Warner 
D.D.S. 

405 East Main - Anamosa 


For All Your . . . 

• Prescription Needs 
• Drugs • Toiletries 

• Russell Stover Candies 

• Buzza Greeting Cards 

Kouba Pharmacy Inc. 

106 East Main — Anamosa — Phone 462-3306 

Serving the Anamosa Community Since 1949 
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CASHY’S 




JONES COUNTY ABSTRACT & TITLE CO., INC., 303 W. Main St., 
Anamosa, Iowa started its business in October of 1986. Barbara 
Carlson, the Vice President of the company, had the pleasure of 
working with Babe Rees for five years before starting the Jones 
County Abstract & Title Co. Inc., which is fully insured and bonded. 
The company has had several fine helpers who compiled records 
from the court house, and learned the procedure of searching the 
court house records. 

Abstract offices are like a small court house, by which, they con- 
stantly update recorded instruments into tract indexes, and name 
indexes. These instruments show the chain of titleholders, some as 
far back as 1900; and show what happened to those titleholders and 
how they conveyed or encumbered their property. Abstractors 
show estates; guardianships; conservatorships; mortgages; deeds; 
contracts; forfeitures; foreclosures; judgments; tax liens; affidavits; 
and all things recorded that pertains to a specific parcel of land and 
to the people who had title from the time frame they were involved 
in the chain of title, up to today. 

Presently, Gary Carlson Sr., Barbara Carlson, and Gary Carlson 
Jr., make up the company staff. We have enjoyed the support of the 
community, the fine lawyers, the officers of the lending instutions, 
the realtors, and of course, the quality expertise of the Court House 
Staff. 

Gary and Barbara moved to Anamosa, Iowa in 1972 from Webster 
City, Iowa, formerly from Iowa City, Iowa. They have four children: 
Matt who works at Allen Motors Company in Cedar Rapids; Gary Jr. 
who works at the abstract company; Jenny and Jesse who are at- 
tending the Anamosa High School. 


Barbara Carlson & Assoc. 

Jones County Abstract & Title Co., Inc. 

303 W. Main - P.O. Box 487 - Anamosa, la. 52205 


YOUR “ALL-AROUND" WESTERN STORE 

The Hitchin Post is located in a part of the old Easterly 
Hotel which was owned and operated by the Harper 
Smythe family. It later became the Gamble Hardware 
Store operated by Ervin Hovet and Art Marek. 

Steven and Malinda purchased the building from the 
Lee Sanner family, descendants of the Harper Smythe 
family, in March 1985 and completely remodeled the front 
ond interior. The Hitchin Post, a general and western 
store, opened June 1, 1985. 


• Western Wear For Men & Women 

• Boots by Texas (all styles) and Nocona 

• Quality Line Of Suits & Sports Coats 

• Leather Goods • Jewelry 

• Large Selection Of Fine Gifts 

• Tack & Animal Care Products 

• Sewing Corral 

• Aloe Vera Products By Sasco 

• Ice Cream * Natural Foods 


203 E. Main 

Steve & Malinda Fngelbart 


.Anamosa 


462-3070 




. //Jf ///////////////<» 


CASEY’S GENERAL STORES, INC. 


P.O. Box 3288 • Des Moines. Iowa 50318 • 515-263-3700 Two locations in Anamosa 
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Happy 150th 
Birthday 
Anamosa . . . 



Pictured left to right: Orland and Karen Amundson, Barry Amundson, Jan Mohr, Jean 
Kromminga, Thelma Sleep, Marty Penner, Dr. Scott Carnes, Sharon Helgens, Bryce and Shelly 
Sleep, Alice Anderson, Donna Miller, Guy Sleep, Randy and Brenda Sleep. Not pictured, 
Marie Russell. 
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200 EAST MAIN STREET 

Beautiful Downtown Anamosa 

The address for Quality & Value 


/^RAN DY'S 


'ffuutya£u£ > 


VHARDWAREy 


Randy Sleep, Owner 


Anamosa 

Drug 

200 E. Main — Ph. 462-3709 
ORLAND AMUNDSON 
R.PH. — Owner 


Dr. Scott R. Carnes, Podiatrist 



Guy and Thelma Sleep, Owners 

FEATURING “7” SPECIALTY SHOPS 

Calico Cottage Lamplite Shoppe 

Mom’s Antiques Handcrafters Shoppe 

Wallpaper Place Bargain Barn 

Main Frame Art Studio 
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1st row: Susan Cook, Jolene Keeney, JoAnn Hinz, 
Jill Darrow, C.J. Warner. 2nd row: Barb Wild, Ruth 
Yanda, Julie Weers, Amy Price, Sue Wagoner, Marina 
Fayram. Not present for photo: Nancy Ricklefs, Cathy 
Swinconos, Sharon Condon, Barb Merrick, Jill Parham. 

Congratulations from 
The Young Women's 
Guild of Anamosa 


Colleen Guhl 

Wedding Consultant 

WAPSIE FEED 
SERVICE 

108 SOUTH WILLIAMS — ANAMOSA 

Guys ‘n’ Dolls 

BOB & SHERRI 





fawt all «ttfi e*KfUatfee& 
tkieuqA, t&e . . . 
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Congratulations from... 



Connie Sue Ricklefs, 
County Attorney 

and 

Jane Polley, Secretary 


Congratulations Anamosa . . . 
150 years of Family Histories! 


WAPSI VALLEY 
FAMILY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATES, P.C. 

The Broadway Medical Building was built in 1973 on 
leased hospital property for Dr. John L. Bailey. The 
two-story Stone City Stone structure with facilities for 
three physicians was constructed by Secrist Constr- 
tion Company of Anamosa. Later the ground level 
story was developed into dental offices. 

In April of 1987 Dr. Bailey sold the building to St. 
Lukes Health Enterprises. 

The physcians presently occupying th building are 
Dr. John Bailey, Dr. Geoffrey Miller and Dr. Charles 
Vernon. Dr. Brad Waggoner is the dentist using the 
ground floor dental offices. 




JONES COUNTY 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 

P.O. Box 174 
Anamosa, IA 

RESOURCE CENTER: 

122 East Main 
Anamosa Art & Tole Store 


Charles Vernon, M.D. 

John Bailey, M.D. 

Geoffrey Miller, M.D. 


Comprehensive Family Medical Care 
Including Obstetrics and Pediatrics 


Anamosa Office 
462-3571 

Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Tuesday Evenings 6-8 p.m. 
Saturday 8 a. m. -Noon 


A 


Central City Office 
438-6191 


Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Drs. Miller and Vernon 
staff the office on a 
part-time basis 


• LUKE'S Family Medical Center 
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Jones County’s Oldest 
Family Owned Business Extends 
Congratulations On Anamosa’s 
150 Years Of Progress! 


Since 1891 . . . 
We Are Proud 
To Have Been 
A Part Of 

Anamosa’s Growth. 

Anamosa Lumber Company 
as it looked in the early 1 900s. 





'v 


■ah m. 






The Watters partership of John and George Watters established the Anamosa Company in 
1 891 on North Huber Street in the first block north of Main St. It has continued uninterupted at 
the same location for 96 years. 



Anamosa Lumber Company pictured here in 1931. The picture was taken from the location 
of the Anamosa City Park and the present site of the Maquoketa Valley REC. The site was for- 
merly the Anamosa City Park when the Jones County Courthouse was built on the previous city 
park. 
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Since 1891 — 

We’ve Come A 
Long Way Together 

From Lumber, Coal, Plaster And Nails — 
We Have Progressed To Many More Offerings 

• Ace Hardware — 

We Specialize In Builders’ Hardware 

• Benjamin Moore Paints 

• Armstrong Floor Covering Center 

• Bigelow, Coronet, Galaxy Carpets 

• Electrical and Plumbing Departments 

• Kitchen Remodeling — Room Additions 

• New Homes, Farm and Commercial Buildings 

Everything For The Builder! 



Anamosa Lumber Company as it looks Warren Wortman and Darrel Geltz hold the 
today. Left to right: Warren Wortman, George key to the future development of Anamosa 
Watters, Ivan Walker and Darrel Geltz. Lumber Company . . . and Anamosa. 
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Left to right: Mary Anne Martensen, Margaret Patnode and Carl 
Stoltz. 


Carl Stoltz has been located on Main Street in Anamosa for 42 
y?ars. 

Carl came to Anamosa in 1942 and became part owner of the 
Anamosa Farm Store. He bought the business and operated it as 
"Stoltz Implement" in 1950. In 1963, he purchased the Laundromats. 
Carl went into the insurance business in 1969 with two partners. He 
bought both partners out in 1975. The business was then named 
Carl A. Stoltz Insurance, Inc., as it still is today. 

Carl Stoltz Insurance, Inc. 

103 E. Main, Anamosa — 462-3591 



The Lawrence Historical Home 

Dedicated to the preservation of the history of our 
forefathers who lived, and worked, and were part of 
the Anamosa Community, so that the future genera- 
tions may know of them and their deeds. 

This preservation is being achieved by the Anamosa 
Historical Society. 

Congratulations and wishes for the success of the 
community's celebration of 150 years of history. 

Congratulations on 
Your 150th Birthday 





In the year of 1956 Ralph and Laura Albaugh moved Albaugh 
Photography from Mechanicsville to its present location at 105 East 
Main Street. They served this community until the year 1962, at 
which time they sold the business to their son, James Albaugh. Dur- 
ing the past 32 years many new phases of photography have come 
about, with the change from black and white to color portraits in 
the late 60 s. Color photography has seen many changes over the 
years, especially with the popularity of more casual poses in senior 
photography. 

Our building was completely remodeled from 1974 through 1977, 
which included replacing the complete front of the building and in- 
stalling a second floor lounge. The back half includes a new base- 
ment for the color laboratory and a new camera room. 

During these 32 years Anamosa and the surrounding com- 
munities have helped to make this business a success. 



"In Anamosa Since 1 955" 
105 East Main 462-2134 


Anamosa 
Historical Society 
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WELCOME 

to 

GRANT WOOD 
COUNTRY 
ANNUAL AR T FESTIVAL 
2ND SUNDAY OF JUNE 

Juried Arts, Entertainment and More! 

Stone City — Anamosa 

Visit the Grant Wood Tourism Center and Gallery 

Open Year Round 

124 East Main Street - Anamosa, la. - Phone 319-462-4267 





Amber N.F.O. Reload of Jones Co. 

1 mile west of Amber on E-23 


PHONE 462-2968 Office hours: 

If no answer, call collect 744-3366, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. — Monday thru Friday 

Farley branch office, for information 
and listing of hogs and cattle to sell. 
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Grant Wood 
Memorial 
Park 




Antioch 

Grant Wood's First School 
( 1897 - 1901 ) 


Log Cabin 
Art Gallery 

Owned, and Maintained by 

Paint 'n ' Palette 
Club 

Established in 1955 


Happy 

Birthday 

from 

BICKFORD'S 



Dr. Aaron Randolph 

503 W. Main Street 
Anamosa, Iowa 
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132 Years Of 

Covering 

ALL The News 
Of Anamosa’s 
Citizens 

OWNERS: NEWS STAFF: BOOKKEEPING: 

Bob Goodyear Pat Worden Sutton, Editor Mary Lou McNamara 

"Sid" Blair Gail Eschem, Sports Editor 

PRODUCTION: 

ADVERTISING SALES: Marna Ketelsen Katie Rockzien 


The Anomosa Journal-Eureka 
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1st row: Pat Shaw, Judy Wood, Flo Willioms, Charter Members 
Bess Sherman and Eleanor Donnelly, Helen Gerst. 2nd row: 
Helen Hawley, Malinda Englebort, Dorothy Postel, Neita Huerter, 
MaryLou Hergert, Nancy Bickford, Jean Bliss. 3rd row: Betty 
Stover, Josephine Russell, Evelyn McClurg, Carolee Chapman, 
Meg Doermann, Wilma Walton, Pat Shaw, Jeanne Cox, Cindy 
Gunther. Photo taken by Connie McKean, member. 

Not present: Anna Brickley, Rowena Goodman, Colleen Guhl, 


BARD CONCRETE 


Dorothy Harmon, Karla Jensen, Kathy Koelker, Virginia Kouba, 
Betty Norton, Donna Oltmann, Anna Parham, Betty Smith, 
Blanche Swift, Coleen VanAntwerp, Peggy Walton, Judy Warring 
ton, Grace Zimmerman. 


Tim Watters, Manager Anamosa BPW 


Congratulates Anamosa 
on the first 150 years 


Old Dubuque Rd., Anamosa 
Ph. 462-4631 


The OK Barber Shop 



The OK Barber Shop has been in business since the 
early 1930s. The first owner was John Miller, then 
John Williams bought it in 1949 and Charles May, the 
current owner, bought it in 1975. 



Anamosa Tire & Alignment 

306 S. Elm 

Rod Rodman opened Rodman's Gulf on South Elm St. in July of 
1962. He changed the name to Anamosa Tire & Alignment and 
January 1, 1976, he sold out to Gilbert Hearn and Michael Dooley. 
They continue their service in 1900 and into the future. 
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breakfast_j.unch 


It's a pleasure to 
serve Jones County 

John W. Cook 
Jones County Sheriff 


Congratulations 
to Anamosa 
on its 

Sesquicentennial 


from the Sheriff's Office 


The building was built by Tony Shada in 1946 and 
operated as a grocery store until 1956. It was then 
remodeled into a restaurant and is still in operation by 
the Shada family. 


CASUAL CAFE 

21 3 E. Main— 462-9909 


Larry Denniston graduated from Anamosa 
High School in 1954 and attended barber 
school. Larry worked a short time before ser- 
ving three years in the Army. Larry returned 
to Anamosa in 1961 and has been serving the 
public and surrounding areas until the pre- 
sent time. 

Larry’s 
Barber Shop 

West Main Street - Anamosa 
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GOETTSCH, INC. 

o* FUNERAL HOMES o* 



Shortly after it was built in 1917 Funeral Home today 


The roots of funeral customs and procedures extend back through Western 
civilizations to beliefs concerning the nature of God, Man and the hereafter. The 
history of Anamosa dates back to when the care of the dead was undertaken by 
friends and neighbors. Later, because a more desirable container was often need- 
ed, the services of a cabinet maker was called in to assist. What followed was the 
sale of caskets in a furniture store and later in a funeral parlor or what today is 
known as a funeral home. 

The building that Goettsch Funeral Home occupies was originally built as a 
Masonic Library and printing office in 1917 by the late George Schoonover. In the 
late 1920's Thomas Loder converted the building into a funeral home and since 
then it has been in continuous operation in that capacity. Later the funeral home 
was owned and operated by John Clinton Bride. In 1935 the business was sold to 
Emil Smykil who operated it until 1947. At that time Verne and Cecil Goettsch pur- 
chased the business renaming it Goettsch Funeral Home. In 1966 the building was 
remodeled adding additional rooms for visitation and arrangement offices. 

Through the years the Goettsch Funeral Homes have carried out the funeral 
beliefs, customs, and practices of Jones County and surrounding territory and con- 
tinue to do so with the present owners, John Kloster and Kevin Smith. 

Congratulations 

John A. Kloster AnaUlOSO for 150 years Kevin D. Smith 

Donald R. Heasty Edward T. Redmond 
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TERRELL 

ELECTRIC 

1004 E. Main Street 
Anamosa, Iowa 
319-462-3356 

"Your Full Service Electrical Contractor” 



Keith Terrell began work as an 
electrician for a local contractor in 
1961 . After working as a contractor in 
Anamosa for three years, he became 
a union electrician in 1967, in the 
Cedar Rapids area. He received his 
electrical contractor's license there in 
1977 and worked as a contractor and 
job superintendent until 1983. At that 
time, Keith moved his business back 
to Anamosa. 


EDEN’S 

SERVICE 



BERVICi 


Serving the Anamosa area 
for 16 years 
•General Auto Repair 
•Used Cars 

•24 Hour Towing Service 
•Auto Body Repair 
We appreciate your business ! 



Ivan & Linda Eden 


VISA' 

(MasterCard) 


Doug & Dennis 



ROBERT R. BECKMANN ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Robert R. Beckmann was born and rais- 
ed in Dubuque, Iowa, where he received his 
B.A. Degree from Loras College in 1960. He 
received his law degree from the University 
of Iowa in 1963, and began his law practice 
that year with Glen J. McLaughlin. Mr. 
McLaughlin retired December 31, 1983. 

In addition to his law practice in 
Anamosa, Bob has served as Jones County 
Attorney in mid-1960's, and since 1980 as 
Magistrate for Jones County. In 1986 he was 
elected to a 4 year term on the Board of 
Governors of the Iowa State Bar Association. 

Bob and his wife, Lynn, were married 
July 1, 1961, and are the parents of five 
children. 


Robert R. Beckmann and his Secretaries: 
Mary Lyons, seated and Wilma Albang. 
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Doerr Electric, a well-known motor manufacturer, 
started operations in Anamosa in a leased building in 
1974. Twenty employees were trained in this "pilot" 
operation while a new 62,000 square foot facility was 
under construction. 

The new building was occupied in the Spring of 
1975 and our first complete motor came off the 
assembly line in June. By year-end, we employed over 
100 people. One-third of the people hired during 1974 
and 1975 are still with us. 

In 1978, we had two full shifts and a limited third 
shift operation and in 1979, our employment level 
peaked at 250. Since a large percentage of our work 


load was farm duty motors, we went through some ups 
and downs as the farm economy was threatened in the 
early 1980s! 

Though we still produce farm duty motors, we 
have acquired customers not so reliant on agriculture 
and employment levels have remained fairly stable 
since 1984. 

We currently manufacture 1400 motors on a one 
shift operation and employ just over 120 people most of 
whom reside in Jones County. In 1986, we became part 
of the Emerson Motor Division of Emerson Electric Com- 
pany headquartered in St. Louis, Mo. 



Chamber Drive 
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Pat Andresen, Carol Atwood, Anna Dirks, Joan Barth, 
Deanne Beadle, Linda Behnke, Sue Betzer, Mike 
Bonifazi, LaVon Bosenberg, Nancy Bowers, Barb Bray, 
Deb Brinkman, Brenda Brokens, Larry Buscher, Diane 
Capron, Phyllis Capron, Beth Carstensen, Harold Clark, 
Deb Clymer, Jack Colehour, Willene Collins, Lila Cov- 
ington, Donna Custis, Don Derga, Carol Devaney, Julie 
Dietiker, Clarence Dirks, Leann Dirks, Lillian Ellison, 
Anna Entsminger, Julie Fall, Mike Fall, Darrell Frotzke, 
Elda French, Terry French, Mary Fritz, Tim Gibbs, 
Gloria Gienapp, Yvonne Gilkes, Linda Grassfield, Pen- 
ny Grassfield, Janice Gronewold, Mike Haas, Marcia 
Hagen, Faye Hamilton, Tom Hanna, Bev Harms, Katie 
Harms, Louie Harms, Margie Hosier, Diane Holl- 
ingshead, Sharon Hurt, Karen Huston, Pam Huston, 
John Izzard, Krista Ketelsen, Deb Koppenhaver, Bar- 
bara Kos, Dorothy Kula, Garold Kula, Lisa LaBarge, Deb 
Lathrop, Jane Laughlin, William Laughlin, Abbie 


Lawson, Danny Lawson, Jeanette Lewin, Judy Lewis, 
Sandy Lief, Jean Lincoln, Pat Lubben, Kim Luchtenburg, 
Belva Lund, Carol Martensen, Linda McGovern, Jean 
Meehan, Mike Miner, Bun Montgomery, Carolyn Mor- 
rissey, Fred Moser, Bertha Myers, Kathy Nachtrieb, 
Kathy Norris, Carol Oltmanns, Eileen Orcutt, Susan Or- 
ris, Ivan Osterkamp, Joyce Osterkamp, Marilyn 
Osterkamp, Pam Osterkamp, Sally Osterkamp, Bev 
Payton, Maurice Pentecost, Rose Perkins, Rusty 
Perkins, Denise Phillips, Kathy Rowley, David Russ, 
Gerry Russell, Anna Schultz, Bill Seeley, Brenda Seeley, 
Darlene Seeley, Kris Seeley, Yvonne Seeley, Deb 
Siebels, Judy Smith, Bonnie Smock, Lindy Smock, Anna 
Soppe, George Stimpson, Lesa Stimpson, Tom Stimp- 
son, Cindy Stimson, Jayson Stover, Mark Stover, Jon 
Trimble, Cathy Trumm, Connie Tuel, Shirleen Warthen, 
Lynn Williams, Michael Williams. 



■ T-j q: ; 


ANAMOSA DIVISION 


Chamber Drive 
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THOMAS & KNUTH 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW 

JAMES G. THOMAS 
ADRIAN T. KNUTH 

102 North Ford Street 
Anamosa, Iowa 52205 

Telephone (319) 462-4346 


CRISTY'S DESIGN QUILTING 



Hand Guided Machine Quilting 


• Quilt Tops • Bedspreods • Fabric 

• Pillows • Custom Sewing • Quilts lor Sole 
Various Designs Available 

PH. 462-2398 or 462-3322 

307 South Davis - Anamosa, la. 52205 



The Anamosa Care Center was opened on April 30, 1973 as a 50 bed Intermediate Care Facility. In the fall of 1975 
an addition was added consisting of 26 beds. The Care Center was built and managed by James E. Shipley, with 
Janet And.eesen, RN as Health Services Supervisor and Darlene M. Sissel, Administrator. The care center is a 
member of Iowa Health Care Association, American Health Care Association and is accredited by the JCAH, Joint 
Commission on Accrediation of Hospitals. The center currently employs approximately 60 persons, consisting of a 
team of nurses, nursing assistants, dietary staff, housekeeping, maintenance and laundry personnel, activity 
director, social worker and numerous consulting specialists. The closely coordinated teamwork of our staff, with 
medical directions from our local physicians has been our key to ensuring top quality care and environment for 
our residents. 
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Doctors of 

CHIROPRACTIC 


Have Been 
Serving Anamosa 
Since 1915 


WILLISON’S - DECORATIVE 
SERVICES 

INTERIOR - EXTERIOR 
BRUSH - ROLLER 


Sponsored By: 

M.W. Frederick D.C. 

110S. Ford - Anamosa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


William Sunlin D.C. 


JOHN L. WILLISON - MORLEY, IOWA 
VIROQUA 1873 
319-489-3131 


319 W. Main - Anamosa 


LASSO E CAMPER SALES 

Located V* mile SE of Amber, Iowa 


on Highway X44, 7 miles N.E. of Anamosa 



26 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
WE SERVICE WHAT WE SELL. 

Phone 31 9-462-3258 



Right to Left: Dan Porter, Shawn McAleer, Stephen 
McAleer, Steve McAleer. 


McALEER 
Water Conditioning 

Home • Business • Industries 
Water Purification S Filtration 
Taste, Odor, & Iron Removal 
Water Conditioners, Distillers, 
Filters, Reverse Osmosis, Chlorinators 

Sales & Rentals 
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In the front row of the picture are two pioneers of 
the Town Crier. Front row left is Irma Abbott, one of 
the first employees. She retired in 1984. On the right 
is Fred Diehl, one of the original owners. Fred lives in 
Osceola and has an insurance agency. The present 


employees are in the back row as follows, left to 
right: Judy Hart, bookkeeper and receptionist, 3 
years; Marge Bohlken, ad sales and office supplies, 3 
years; Irene Kline, advertising manager, 16 years; 
Fran and Sid Blair, owners, 20 years. 




208 West Main - Anamosa 


The Town Crier, a full coverage shoppers' guide and 
job printing shop, was established in the fall of 1964 
by Fred Diehl and Richard Ruble. The original office 
was located in the old Shaw Building. This building 
was torn down and the Town Crier then moved to 1 10 
South Ford. Fred Diehl purchased Richard Ruble's 
share of the Town Crier and on January 3, 1968, Sid 


and Fran Blair purchased the business. In 1973 the 
Town Crier was moved to the old Anamosa Hardware 
building at 209 West Main and began selling office 
supplies. In the fall of 1978 the offices were moved 
across the street to 208 West Main where the Town 
Crier is now located. 




Before and After 

The first picture is of the landfill area which Allen 
Eden cleaned up and built his business, Edens LTD. The 
second and third pictures are of Allen and his 
employees in front of the present building, from which 
the business sells a complete line of golf cars as well 
as lawn and garden power equipment. 


About 1 1 years ago, Allen Eden of Anamosa 
bought some land behind his home on Mechanic Street 
near the Anamosa football field — land that was being 
used\]s a city land-fill, full of rocks and old chunks of 
concrete. 

After toiling many weeks to clean up the area, the 
Edens built a small building. This was to be a "play 
house" for Allen, a place for him to tinker with his 
"toys." 

From his tinkering to the present time, a very large 
"part-time" business has evolved — Eden's LTD. Allen 
and his wife, Judy, both work full-time at Rockwell Col- 
lins Service Center here in Anamosa in addition to run- 
ning Eden's LTD. 

In April of 1977, they purchased a line of golf cars. 
They now carry new Columbia (formerly Harley- 
Davidson) golf cars. Also, they sell used golf cars and 



repair all types of golf cars. Golf cars were their only 
business until 1981, when they started selling outdoor 
power equipment. In 1903, they began repairing 
starters, generators and alternators. They now carry 
5,000 different stock numbers of parts from various 
manufacturers and have over 100,000 different parts in 
stock. 

They represent 25 companies in starters and 18 
companies in outdoor power equipment. They are 
presently switching everything to a computer for better 
inventory management. 

Eden's LTD now employs three full-time 
employees. In the summer, they have up to five addi- 
tional employees. 

In the last ten years, the "play house" has 
developed into five different buildings with over 6,900 
sq. ft. of working area and ten times the amount of 
business. That's a lot of "tinkering!" 



201 Mechanic St. — Anamosa 
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Collins Defense Communications 


Anamosa Service Center • . . Keeps 'em Talking 


Radio communications equipment from virtually 
every corner of the world finds its way to America's 
Heartland for repair and refurbishment. The highly 
skilled members of Collins Defense Communications 
team at the Anamosa Service Center maintain and 
extend the useful life of sophisticated electronic com- 
munications equipment. This equipment is used by 
civil and government organizations throughout the 
free world. 

Collins Radio and Anamosa 




Changes in the Anamosa community during the fall 
of 1 955 were not limited to the foliage of the beautiful 
surrounding countryside. The Cedar Rapids based 
Collins Radio Company was short on available space 
in the Cedar Rapids area and, realizing that employ- 
ees and potential employees from Anamosa and sur- 
rounding communities were a valued asset, decided 
to expand to the area. Collins Radio Company began 
manufacturing operations in the vacant Reliance 
Shirt Factory building on Garnavillo street. Elmer 
Koehn was appointed to lead the start-up of produc- 
tion of coils and subassemblies for various Collins 
radios. 

Early success by the initial 25 employees in the 
Collins Anamosa family was widely recognized. 
Collins business growth in the 1950 s and 1960's 
enabled more work to be directed toward the 
Anamosa manufacturing operations. Production 


GLOBAL SERVICE CENTER — Collins Defense Communications 
Service Center on Garnavillo Street provides repair and refurbish- 
ment services of Collins equipment from customers around the 
world. 


SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS — Richard Rystrom, electronics 
technician, checks the performance of a Collins AN/ARC-182 radio 
set. 

capabilities were expanded to include complete 
radios such as the R-390 High Frequency Receiver, 
GRC-27 Transceiver System, 51X-2 VHF Receiver, 
and 180L Antenna Coupler. By the late 1950’s, pro- 
duction of the new Collins S-line equipment for the 
amateur radio operator had begun. Customer 
acceptance and demand for the high-quality amateur 
radio equipment fueled the growth of the Collins 
Anamosa family. Market introduction of the KWM-2 
Amateur Transceiver was successful and initiated a 
period of production that would ultimately span more 
than a decade. The Anamosa facility became the 
focal point for production of Collins Amateur Radio 
Products that are still highly respected and widely 
used around the world. 

Decline in Collins business levels in the late 1 960’s 
precipitated the 1971 decision to vacate the 
Anamosa plant, the last of several leased assembly 
facilities. Although there was concern about the eco- 
nomic impact of the plant closing on the Anamosa 
community, all of the 240 employees working in 
Anamosa at the time were offered employment in 
Cedar Rapids. 

Major changes took place within Collins Radio 
Company in the early 1970's. Collins eventually 
became a unit of the Rockwell International Corpora- 
tion. In the years following, new business strategies 
were developed and implemented to focus on spe- 
cific growth markets. The Collins Divisions of 




MULTIMODE FOR MULTIAPPLICATIONS — The Collins AN/ARC- 1 82 multimode radio set is used in a variety of 

customer applications. 


Rockwell International began a period of rebound 
and growth. 

Anamosa Revisited 

In the fall of 1977, Rockwell International's Collins 
Telecommunications Products Division relocated its 
service center to Anamosa. The Turner Microphone 
Company had vacated the 107 N. Garnavillo Street 
facility and it once again became associated with the 
Collins operations in Cedar Rapids. Many of the 
employees who began their work during the 1950’s 
and 1960’s at the Anamosa facility had the opportu- 
nity to transfer to the Service Center and once again 
work closer to home. 

CDC’s Service Center Today 

Today the Service Center is part of Collins Defense 
Communications (CDC) of Rockwell International 
headquartered in Cedar Rapids. CDC designs, pro- 
duces, installs, and supports Command, Control, 
Communications, and Intelligence products and sys- 
tems for global applications. 


Walking through CDC’s Anamosa Service Center, 
one finds radio communication equipment ranging 
from the newest ARC-1 82 multimode radios to equip- 
ment which was originally built in the same building 
thirty years ago. Employees of the Anamosa Service 
Center show an unmistakable sense of pride that 
stems from their ability to test and repair the great 
variety of Collins equipment. Moving from one piece 
of equipment to another, they often bridge more than 
20 years in electronic technology. 

Sensitivity to the customer’s needs is a key ele- 
ment in the service business. For example, a cus- 
tomer’s aircraft may be grounded until its radio is 
repaired. Rapid response to a situation like this may 
be critical. Action by CDC’s Anamosa Service Center 
team . . . Keeps ’em Talking. 




Rockwell 

International 


...where science gets down to business 


Aerospace / Electronics / Automotive 



History of Iowa Electric Light 
& Power Company 

Written by Lucille Kucera 

The Iowa Electric Company was organized in 1913 by Colonel Dows, Isaac Smith and 
John Reid, a group of Cedar Rapids businessmen who took over the properties in the 
neighborhood of Anomoso. 

On June I. 1914, the lowo Electric Company was incorporated. Colonel Dows was Presi- 
dent and Isaac Smith, Charles Foy and John Reid were Vice-Presidents, with the latter also 
General Manager. C.S. Woodward wos Secretary and Treasurer. 

The new company was storied at a time when its predecessor wos furnishing service to 
between 500 and 600 customers in the towns of Anamosa. Oxford Junclion. Wyoming ond 
Olin. Service was for six hours a day, and was only for ligthing, but shortly after the mill at 
Anomosa made a contract to use electric power. 

Transmission connection was made with the Iowa Railway ond Light Company thus in- 
suring service when water conditions interfered with the operotion of the Anamosa 
hydroelectric plant. 

During the following years additional towns were added and many utility companies 
were purchased. Iowa Electric expanded its territory and purchased new hydroelectric 
plants. 

Millions of dollars were spent in the construction of new electric transmission and rural 
distribution lines, serving at retail 114 cities, towns and villages. The electric customers 
served lotaled 29.712 ond gas customers served totaled 7,257. 

During this time, the Meade family, including Russ Meode. his sons, Jesse and Jay were 
a vital part of Iowa Electric Company. Russ Meade started in 1910, when he transferred 
from the steam plant in Moquoketa to help man the generating plant ot Anamosa. He was 
employed 43 years. In 1939 his son, Jesse, went to work at the plant. He retired in 1980 
after 41 years of service. Jay Meade worked at the some plant 16 years. During this time 
they kepi a close watch on the steam, hydro and diesel engines at the plant that has 
helped provide electricity to the city. Another brother, Russell Meade Jr. was a line 
foreman for 44 years serving in the Anamosa and Monttcello area. 

Many changes took place during this time, including Increased useage of electricity, 
modern equipment and better working conditions. 

In 1953 it was decided to merge Iowa Electric and Iowa Electric Light A Power Company. 
At the time of the merger, Iowa Electric Compony was receiving approximately 70% of its 
electric energy requirements from Iowa Electric Light A Power Company. With the merger, 
the service, equipment ond efficiency was improved, along with the working conditions 
and wages. 

The following years were years of tremendous growth and changes in generation and 
transmission to be able to meet the public's demand for increased energy. The atom 
became harnessed tor peaceful use. The rising cost of oil limited diesel plants In helping to 
meet peak loads. 

During this time the construction of the Duane Arnold Energy center at Palo offered new 
and cheaper ways to generate energy. In June 1974, commercial operotion began and the 
DAEC now supplies o great percentage of the Company's kilowatt hour requirements. 

Throughout the many years Iowa Electric maintained a local office In Anamosa. for the 
convenience of their customers in the payment of electric bills, assisting the customers 
with ony electrical problems and offering advice or suggestions regarding vorlous rates 
available. 

Among the various monogers who assumed the responsibility and operation of the 
Anamosa office were: Charles Metcalf. Wm. Thompson. Tom Mueller, Charles Calhoun, 
Robert Peck, John Ziegenbusch, Eric Miles ond Lou Holly. 

Another major change in restructuring the corporation came when Iowa Electric Light A 
Power Compony recently made a decision to close branch offices and consolidate services 
at the Company's headquarters in Cedar Rapids. On January 9. 1987, the business office in 
Anamosa as well as other offices in surrounding towns was closed. The operating office 
hod been closed previously and employees were transferred to Cedar Rapids. 

The development ol a new Customer Service Department ot the main office in Cedar 
Rapids is available to all customers to assist with ony questions or problems regarding 
their service, utility bills, or any other complaints. This service is available 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. 

Lou Holly is still serving as area manager, with headquarters ot the Manchester office. 

Putting Our Energy 
To Work For You 

10 . IOWA ELECTRIC LIGHT AINU POWER COMPANY 


An IE INDUSTRIES Company 

Paid for by Iowa tLevtric SUailmUn a 


H0RA 

CONSTRUCTION 


New Construction 
& Remodeling 

Bob Horn 

R.R. 2 - Anamosa 
Ph. 489-2821 - Morley 



Larry’s Feed Center 



ngZH 


BAG & BULK FEEDS • WATER SOFTENER SALT 
LAWN SEED • DOG & CAT FOOD 
WILD BIRD FEEDS • RABBIT RATION 


LARRY HANSEN, Owner 

110 N. Ford ANAMOSA, IOWA Call 462-3322 


Serving Anamosa Since 1971 
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For Your Best Interest 

Over 200 Years of Banking Experience 



CITIZENS SAVINGS BANK 


Anamosa, Iowa 


SAFE AND STRONG 


As Close As Your Phone 
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Anamosa Floral opened Feb. 4, 1984, 
under the management of Joy and Karey 
Rieniets. With two part-time employees — 
Marlene Serbouseck, who just came with the 
building at 104 East Main. Marlene had own- 
ed and operated Youth Town at that address. 
When the Rieniets opened the Flower shop, 
Marlene stayed on. Sue Pearson of Martelle 
was also employed as a floral designer. Sue 
had previously worked at several flower 
shops including Nellie-Don of Anamosa. 

Sue and Dennis then purchased the 
business in September of 1985 and are now 
running the shop that is growing every day. 
They now have two employees, Marlene and 
Gail Herman. Gail has been with the shop 
since October of 1985 and is experienced in 
the floral field. During the holidays the 
flower shop can keep 10-12 people busy. 

Anamosa Floral started out small and has 
grown and progressed. They have wire ser- 
vices and are a full service flower shop. 

You can always find them busy with fresh 
flowers for weddings, funerals and other 
special occasions. They also have many gift 
and decorating ideas. 


Anamosa Floral — "We have a blooming 
business." 


ANAMOSA FLORAL 

Sue and Dennis Pearson 

104 E. Main, Anomosa 
Ph. 462-3000 or 482-4301 



MODE 0' DAY 

118 East Main - Anamosa 



Anamosa Mode O' Day is a "very young" business. This 
moderately-priced, fashion-conscience ladies' apparel shop was 
owned by Pat Johnson, Anamosa, in October of 1974 at 200 West 
Main. It was then sold in 1977 to Janice Conrad and on October 2, 
1979, was purchased by the present owner, Coleen VanAntwerp, 
Morley. 

Upon the closing of Crow's Men's Clothing at 118 East Main in 
April 1982, Coleen and her husband Maynard, along with family and 
friends, remodeled half of thot building, owned by Gene Strawman, 
and moved into that location. 

Mode O’ Day is a franchise business in which the parent company 
was formed during the depression years of the '30s and basic 
clothing was manufactured and sold. Anamosa Mode O' Day has 
been a growing business and now carries basic, as well as very 
fashion-trendy clothing in Junior, Missy and Ladies sizes along with 
fashion accessories. At the present time Shirley Borkgren, Vicki 
Borkgren and Sheila Machart, all of Anamosa, are part-time 
employees for Coleen. 


BRICKLEY 
TRUCK LINE 
Since 1946 

Local or Long Distance 
Livestock Trucking 

“ Your Business Is Appreciated ” 


M.E. “Bud” Brickley Terry Brickley 

ANAMOSA, IA 52205 
(319) 462-3944 
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Your Hometown Dealer for 32 Years 



The business started in 1956 as Zimmerman 
Motors. It was located in the Sinclair Station, on the 
north corner of Main and Davis Streets. Used cars were 
sold at this time. Willis Zimmerman owned the 
business. In January of 1957 Wayne Hall bought one- 
half of the business. The name was changed to Zimmer- 
man & Hall. The business moved to the corner of Scott 
and Main in 1962. The Chrysler-Plymouth franchise 
began in the fall of 1963 with the 1964 model cars — 
Willis Zimmerman, Wayne Hall, Lowell and Dale 
Stambaugh, owners. The name was changed to 
Stambaugh-Zimmerman Mtrs., Inc. Two years later, in 


December of 1967, the Stambaughs sold their half 
back to Willis and Wayne. The name was changed 
again in 1972 to Zimmerman and Hall Motors Inc. 
Willis died in 1978. Wayne bought all of the business 
at that time. The name was changed to Wayne Hall 
Chrysler-Plymouth Inc. There are nine employees: 
Wayne B. Hall, president; Wayne D. Hall, vice- 
president; Donna R. Hall, secretary-treasurer; Jill 
Brewer, parts manager; Phil Stambaugh, salesman. 
The shop crew are Garret Cass, with the company 22 
years; Randy Bieber, 10 years; Wayne Sams, 5 years; 
and Bob Joslin, 2 years. 


CHRYSLER 


Vltjmouiri 


Dodge 


\ Dodge Trucks 


Automobiles are 
"Our Business" So 
Service is No. 1 With Us. 

WAYNE HALL 

CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-DODGE 

Scott & Main - Anamosa - 462-4351 


NEW 

& 

Used 

Cars 
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Congratulations 

Anamosa! 


from 
the staff 
of the 

Jones County 
Auditor's 
office: 

Mike Albers Kathleen Hansen 
Janise Miller Linda Bendixen 



WEERS-ENGLEBART 
INSURANCE, INC. 



217 W. MAIN 
ANAMOSA, IOWA 52205 


Gary Weers 
Ed Englebart 


Proudly serving Jones County Phone 319-462-4188 


Congratulations 

from the 


Jones County 
Supervisors 



From left: John Christophersen, Miles 
Tredway, Leo Cook, Merlin Moore 
and Steve Strang. 



TELECOiVWECT 

Telecommunications Services & Systems 

Teleconnect is . . . 
“always your best connection 
for all your communication needs including: 

Telephone Systems, Long Distance, Data 
Base Marketing and Telephone Directories. 

Teleconnect Company 
500 Second Avenue S.E., P.O. Box 3160 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52406-3160 
CALL 319/366-6600 or 
1-800-REACH US (1-800-732-2487) 
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Archer Tax Service was founded by Donald E. Ar- 
cher in January 1980 and located in the Swanson 
Building on Main Street. Later the business moved to 
South Elm Street. In May 1987 the business moved to 
Old Dubuque Road in the former Liquor Store building. 
There are six full time employees and two part time. 


FAST RESPONSE TO 
FIRES 

AND OTHER EMERGENCIES 



Don started in Service Station business July 12, 1948 at 
301 W. Main St. then known as Skelly Station. Phillips 
"66" built a new station in 1966 at 401 E. Main St., 
which was formerly the Eclipse Lumber Company. Don 
moved to the new station Jan. 14, 1967 and leased 
from Phillip "66.” In late 1979, it changed to Farm Ser- 
vice. In 1982, Don and his wife, Norma, bought the 
property and operate under Brady's Service Station 
with F.S. products. 

This Sesquicentennial Year 1988, Don will be in 
business 40 years — marking the longest one person 
has served as a retail merchant in Anamosa and Jones 
County. 

BRADY'S FS SERVICE 

401 E. Main — Anamosa 


Archer Tax Service 

Old Dubuque Rd. 

Anamosa, Iowa 

Congratulations 
to Anamosa 
on its 

Sesquicentennial 

from 
the 

Recorder's 
Office. 

It's a pleasure to 
serve Jones County 

Florence Hefflefinger, 

Deputy 

Doris Jeanne Herren 
Jones County Recorder 
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On October 16, 1934, immediately after passing the 
Iowa Bar Examination, Warren J. Rees joined Wright 
S. Frazier, a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
Law School, in the formation of the law partnership of 
Frazier and Rees, for the general practice of law. Of- 
fices were maintained on the south side of Main Street 
in Anamosa, Iowa, at 121 Vi East Main Street, over the 
drug store, where the recently deceased C.B. Paul had 
maintained his law office and library. In addition, they 
innovated once a week service in both the Onslow 
and Wyoming communities. Wright S. Frazier lost his 
life in an auto-train collision near Lisbon, Iowa, on 
January 5, 1945. 

Warren J. Rees continued the practice by himself 
until he was joined on August 1, 1946, by Howard M. 
Remley, a 1938 graduate of the University of Iowa Col- 
lege of Law, who had recently returned to Anamosa 
from service in the FBI and the U.S. Navy. The firm of 
Rees & Remley continued until January 1, 1959, when 
they were joined by former Judge of the 18th Judicial 
District, J.E. Heiserman, in the partnership of Rees, 
Remley & Heiserman. 

On November 2, 1963, Warren J. Rees began serv- 
ing upon the District Court Bench. He served until his 
elevation to the Supreme Court of Iowa on November 
2, 1969, where he served until August 2, 1980, electing 
to take Senior Judge status. Judge Rees is the only 


member of the Jones County Bar to serve on the Iowa 
Supreme Court. Upon the withdrawal of Warren J. 
Rees to serve on the District Court Bench the firm con- 
tinued as Remley & Heiserman. 

Robert H. Story, a 1964 graduate of the University of 
Iowa College of Law, became associated with the law 
firm of Remley & Heiserman on July 1 , 1964. From this 
association, the law firm partnership of Remley, 
Heiserman & Story developed. In July 1969, David M. 
Remley joined the firm as an associate, following his 
graduation from the University of Iowa College of 
Law. He became a partner in 1973. Robert H. Story 
commenced practice in Cresco, Iowa, in June 1974 and 
the firm name of Remley & Heiserman was re- 
adopted. 

Jay A. Willems, a graduate of the University of Iowa 
College of Law, became an associate of the law firm in 
July 1975. Later, when he became a partner, the firm 
name was expanded to Remley, Heiserman & 
Willems. The law firm moved to first floor quarters at 
209 East Main Street, Anamosa, in August 1977, which 
quarters were expanded to include 207 East Main 
Street in December 1985. 

Throughout the existence of the law firm and its 
predecessors, various members have served as 
Jones County Attorney while the partnership has con- 
tinued to engage in the general practice of law. 


Remley, Heiserman & Willems 

209 East Main Street - Anamosa 
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McCarn Abstract Company, the oldest business in 
continuous operation in Jones County, was founded 
by Judge Davis McCarn in 1857. Judge McCarn was a 
native of Virginia who came to Iowa in the early 
1850s. Like many lawyers of the day, he wore many 
hats — judge, attorney and abstracter. The oldest 
tract indexes, with entries made by Judge McCarn 
himself, are still in the possession of the business. 

Judge McCarn ran the abstract business until his 
death in the 1890s. He was succeeded by his sons, 
Robert McCarn and David McCarn. After their retire- 
ment in 1910, the business was run by Bert McCarn, 
Judge McCarn's grandson. About Bert McCarn, there 
are many stories, of which some are appropriate for a 
family publication. Bert's passion for young women 
was well-known, as was his fondness for games of 
chance. It is said that Bert McCarn once determined to 
read the Bible from cover to cover, marking his place 
with playing cards. 


In 1936 Eugene "Babe" Rees came to work for Bert 
McCarn, on "temporary" loan from the Federal Land 
Bank. Thinking the business in capable hands, Bert 
McCarn quickly withdrew, leaving Babe Rees to do the 
work. In time. Babe Rees bought the business, finally 
acquiring outright ownership from Bert McCarn’s 
widow in 1956. Although he lacked Bert McCarn’s 
more pungent vices, Babe Rees was himself a colorful 
local character. His wit and knowledge of facts about 
Jones County were especially notable. During Babe 
Rees's ownership of the business, McCarn Abstract 
Company acquired the rights to the Jones County 
Report (sometimes known as the "Scandal Sheet”), a 
compendium of county records that is still being 
published. Babe Rees continued to operate the 
business until his death in 1986. 

After Babe Ree’s death, the ownership of McCarn 
Abstract Company passed to Babe's widow, 
Josephine, and to his son, Douglas. 


McCarn Abstract Co. 

"Just West of the Courthouse" 

200 North Jackson - Anamosa 

319-462-2604 
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T & D s 

An Anamosa Tradition 
For Three Generations 


The popular meat market and grocery is 
in its fourth generation of family ownership, 
but its history spans many years. 

Good-natured folks selling quality food- 
stuffs has been a Tyler & Dowing hallmark 
through the years. Customers have always 
been greeted with a smile. 

The store enjoyed the patronage of many 
steady customers who prefer the more per- 
sonal service and the always-fresh meats. 

"T & D" had its beginnings in December 
1904 when D.A. (Don) Downing and J.E. 
(Joe) Tyler of Cedar Rapids purchased the 
butcher business and grocery stock of J.L. 
Kaufmann. T & D moved 59 years ago to 122 
E. Main, in 1925. 

After buying the store, they purchased an 
80-acre farm along Dubuque Road to raise 
the cattle they butchered. 

Saturday nights used to be big for T & D, 
as well as other Anamosa stores — for that 
was the night when the farmers came to 
town. The farmers would sell their eggs and 
produce to T & D in exchange for groceries. 
The ritual also included a visit to the local 
motion picture house, and T & D would stay 
open until after the show so that the farmers 
could pick up their groceries. 

T & D employees waited on each customer 
personally until 1950, when the store went 
self-service. 

The original store was housed in what 
was Hank's True Value in Anamosa. 

It was moved to the present site of 
Anamosa Art & Tole and at that time, the 


store was called Tyler and Downing's. It had 
previously been Central Market. 

Mrs. Downing remembers her father-in-law 
telling that he met J. Tyler in Cedar Rapids. 
Tyler operated a butcher shop near Mercy 
Hospital. Both men wanted to be indepen- 
dent and decided to open a grocery. They 
debated between Winona, Minn, and 
Anamosa and chose Anamosa, buying out L. 
Kaufmann's stock. 

Home deliveries have always been Tyler 
and Downing's tradition. In those early 
years, deliveries were made by horse and 
buggy. 

In 1948, the third generation of the Down- 
ing family started in the grocery business. 
D.A. "Buddy" Downing and Cletus Mc- 
Namara. McNamara began in 1950. Charles 
Tyler, the second generation of his family, 
had no children. L.A. Downing, second 
generation of the Downing family in the 
grocery business, died in 1961. 

Cletus McNamara's son, Doug and Buddy 
Downing's son, Dirk, have now entered the 
business, which began the fourth genera- 
tion. 


T & D MEATS 

Now located at 
Jack & Jill Store, 
Anamosa 
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Beverly Geltz graduated from Cedar Rapids School 
of Hairstyling in September of 1977. She worked at 
The Styling Hutch in Cedar Rapids until June of 1981. 
At that time she opened Shear Magic at 302 W. Main 
in Anamosa. In February 1987 she moved her business 
to 109 E. Main where she is presently located. Beverly 
is married to Darrel Geltz, co-owner of Anamosa 
Lumber Co. Inc. and has 2 children, Jason, age 12, and 
Pam, age 5. 

Shear Magic 

109 E. Main - Anamosa 


Anamosa 

Community Hospital 



Your Community 
Hospital 

Since 1894 


Anamosa 
Community 

H O TTT T AL 



104 Broadway ftacc Anamoaa, Lows 52205 



Congratulations 
to Anamosa on its 
Sesquicentennial 


from the Treasurer's Office. 

Grace H. Zimmerman, Betty Smith, Betty Norton, 

Arlene Schumacher, Ruth Bungum. 



It's a pleasure to 
serve Jones County 

Grace H. Zimmerman 
Jones County Treasurer 


Anamosa Art & Tole was opened in May of 1986 in 
the old Tyler & Downing Building on Main Street. 
Previously, 1972-1978, the shop had been open on the 
Zimmerman farm near Morley as the Country Art 
Shop. 

Anamosa Art & Tole 

122 E. Main — 462-4195 
Kathy Zimmerman, owner 
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